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MEMORANDUM. 


About  ten  years  ago,  the  writer  of  the  following  chiip- 
ters  was  requested  by  a  friend,  to  commit  to  paper,  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  himself,  accompanied  by  a  statement 
of  such  facts  and  incidents  relating  to  the  early  settlement 
of  the  North- Western  Territory,  as  were  within  his  recol- 
lection, and  might  be  considered  worth  preserving. 

It  was  foreseen  that  the  execution  of  such  a  request, 
would  necessarily  be  attended  with  delicacy  and  difficulty. 
Many  of  the  matters  embraced  in  it,  related,  more  or  less, 
to  liimself,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  they  could  be  of 
much  interest,  even  to  friends  ;  and  certainly,  of  much  less 
to  the  public  generally.  Besides,  many  occurrences  in  the 
early  settlement  of  the  country-,  which  were  of  some  im- 
portance at  the  time,  had  escaped  his  recollection,  or 
were  imperfectly  remembered. 

The  request,  however,  was  complied  with,  in  a  series 
of  letters,  written  in  1837,  which  were  laid  before  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Ohio,  by  the  gentleman  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  and  ordered  to  be  published  among  the 
transactions  of  the  institution. 


Viii  MEMORANDUM. 

That  book  being  out  of  print,  the  writer  has  been  urged, 
by  many  of  his  personal  friends,  and  by  others,  to  revise, 
enlarge,  and  put  them  in  a  more  convenient  form  for 
publication.  He  consented  to  do  so,  and  the  result  is 
now  submitted  to  the  public.  The  work  claims  for  itself, 
nothing  more  of  merit,  than  belongs  to  a  collection  of  au- 
thentic, detached,  facts;  set  down  with  more  regard  to 
truth,  than  to  polish  of  style,  or  chronological  arrangement; 
from  which  the  historian  may  select  materials  for  future 
use. 

The  writer  does  not  suppose,  that  any  of  the  occurren- 
ces recited  in  the  work,  derive  additional  consequence  from 
the  fact,  that  he  has  been  in  any  way  connected  with  them. 
His  name  is  mentioned,  because  the  omission  of  it  might 
render  the  narrative  obscure,  and  less  intelligible.  The 
facts  are  equally  interesting,  be  the  adventurer  who  he 
may.     "  Mutato  nomine^  de  te  fabvla  narratur.^^ 
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The  grandfather  and  father  of  the  anthor. — ^Where  bom  and  educated. — ^Tho 
latter,  enga^  in  the  Revolationary  struggle  in  1774. — ^Was  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. — Treatment  of  the  Tories. — Dr.  B.  elected 
to  Congress. — ^Appointed  Physician  and  Surgeon  General  of  the  eastern  de- 
partment, April,  1777. — Stationed  at  West  Point  when  the  treason  of  Arnold 
was  discovered. — Capture  of  Major  Andre. — Measures  to  procure  his  libera- 
tion.— ^Threats  used. —  Offer  to  exchange  him  for  Arnold. — Firmness  of 
Washington. — Delicate  treatment  of  Andre. — ^Tried,  convicted  and  hung^— 
Military  movements  on  Long  Island. — York  Island. — Retreat  to  the  Dela- 
ware.— ^Battle  of  Trenton. — Battle  of  Princeton. — ^American  army  put  in 
winter  quarters. — Attempts  to  injure  the  character  of  Washington.— Hif 
character  defended. 

The  writer  of  the  following  chapters  is  the  son  of  Dr. 
William  Burnet,  the  elder,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey ;  and 
the  grandson  of  Dr.  Ichabod  Burnet,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
who  was  educated  at  Edinburgh — removed  to  America 
soon  after  his  education  was  finished,  £Lnd  settled  at  Eliza- 
bethtown,  in  the  province  of  New  Jersey;  where  he  prac- 
ticed his  profession  with  great  success,  as  a  physician  and 
surgeon,  till  1773,  when  he  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty  years. 

His  only  son,  William,  was  bom  in  1730— educated  at 
Nassau  Hall,  during  the  presidency  of  the  Reverend  Aaron 
Burr — and  graduated  in  1749,  before  the  institution  was 
removed  to  Princeton. 

He  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Staats,  of  New  York,  and 
practiced  it  with  assiduity  and  success,  till  the  difficulties 
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with  the  Mother  Country  became  alarmingly  serious. 
Being  a  high-toned  Whig,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
me€ksures  of  resistance  which  were  resorted  to,  against  the 
oppressive  proceedings  of  the  British  government. 

When  the  judicial  courts  of  the  province  were  closed 
and  the  regular  administration  of  justice  suspended,  by  a 
ministerial  order,  he  relinquished  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, which  was  extensive  and  lucrative,  and  took  part 
in  the  political  movements  of  the  day,  with  great  activity 
and  zeal. 

The  protection  of  law  having  been  wdthdrawn,  by  closing 
the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  colony,  the  people  cwsumed  the 
reins  of  government  from  necessity,  and  administered  law 
and  justice  as  well  as  they  could,  circumstanced  as  they 
were. 

In  some  places  it  was  done  by  county  arrangements,  and 
in  others  by  township  committees.  In  Newark,  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient,  the  power  was  vested  in  a  "  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,"  appointed  by  the  people  of  the  township. 

Similar  mecisures  of  precaution  were  necessarily  resorted 
to  throughout  the  province ;  each  county,  town  or  neighbor- 
hood, devising  and  pursuing  its  own  plan.  The  powers 
confided  to  these  committees  were  dictatorial;  and  the  en- 
tire whig  population  stood  pledged  to  enforce  their  decis- 
ions. The  tories  were  numerous,  and  had  full  confidence 
that  the  British  troops  would  overrun  the  country,  and 
reduce  it  to  obedience,  without  encountering  any  serious 
resistance.  They  were  therefore  bold  and  insolent,  and  by 
their  movements  the  public  peace  was  constantly  endan- 
gered, and  was  preserved  only  by  the  vigorous  action  of 
those  conservative  bodies. 

The  committee  appointed  at  Newark,  of  which  Dr. 
Burnet  was  chairman,  was  in  session  almost  daily,  hear- 
ing and  deciding  complaints,  and  aciyudicating  on  the  vari- 
ooB  matters  referred  to  them.  Some  of  the  most  obnoxious 
of  the  tories  they  banished :  on  others  they  imposed  fines 
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and  imprisonment,  and  in  some  instances  inflicted  stripes. 
By  this  bold  proceeding  the  disaffected  were  kept  in  check; 
the  whigs  were  pacified,  and  restrained  from  personal  vio- 
lence on  the  loyalists,  who  ridiculed  the  attempt  to  resist 
the  Mother  Comitry,  and  openly  justified  her  tyrannical 
proceedings. 

The  Newark  conunittee,  which  consisted  of  three  mem- 
bers. Dr.  Burnet,  Judge  J.  Hedden,  and  Major  S.  Hays,  con- 
tinued in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  till  the  retreat  to  the 
American  army  from  York  Island,  through  the  Jerseys  to  the 
Delaware,  closely  pressed  by  the  enemy,  who  overran  that 
state.    See  note  on  page  22. 

Dr.  Burnet  was  in  the  medical  service  of  the  country, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  contest,  and  was  the  super- 
intendent of  a  Military  Hospital,  established  on  his  own 
responsibility,  in  Newark,  in  the  year  1775.  In  the  winter 
of  1776-7,  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  elected  him  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress.  Soon  afler  he  took 
his  seat,  the  subject  of  the  medical  department  of  the  army 
was  taken  up  in  Congress,  and  a  new  arrangement  adopted. 
The  thirteen  states  were  divided  into  three  districts — ^the 
southern,  middle,  and  eastern;  and  provision  was  made  for 
a  Physician-general  and  a  Surgeon-general,  in  each;  but 
in  consideration  of  the. strong  claims  of  Dr.  Burnet,  on  the 
score  of  past  services  as  well  as  of  qualificatian,  they  pro- 
vided for  a  Physician  and  Surgeon-general,  in  the  eastern 
district,  and  conferred  the  appointment  on  him.  He  then 
resigned  his  seat  in  Congress,  accepted  the  appointment, 
and  continued  in  the  discharge  of  its  arduous  duties,  till  the 
peace  of  1783. 

He  was  stationed  at  West  Point  when  General  Arnold 
conceived  and  matured  his  plan  to  surrender  that  post  to 
the  enemy,  and  it  so  happened  that  he,  with  a  party  of  the 
ofiioers  of  the  garrison,  were  dining  with  the  General,  when 
the  ofiicer  of  the  day  entered,  and  reported  that  a  spy  had 
been  taken  below,  who  called  himself  John  Anderson.    It 
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was  remarked  by  the  persons  who  were  at  the  table,  that 
this  intelKgence,  interesting  to  the  General  as  it  must  have 
been,  produced  no  visible  change  in  his  countenance  or 
behaviour — that  he  continued  in  his  seat  for  some  minutes, 
conversing  as  before — after  which  he  arose,  saying  to  his 
guests,  that  business  required  him  to  be  absent  for  a  short 
time,  and  desiring  them  to  remain  and  enjoy  themselves 
till  his  return.  The  next  intelligence  they  had  of  him  was, 
that  he  was  in  his  barge,  moving  rapidly  to  a  British  ship 
of  war,  the  Vulture,  which  was  lying  at  anchor  a  short 
distance  below  the  Point. 

The  sequel  of  that  treasonable  conspiracy,  is  as  familiar 
to  the  American  ear,  as  "household  words."  All  know 
that  it  terminated  in  the  execution  of  Major  Andre,  the 
A^utant-general  of  the  British  army,  and  an  Aid-de-camp 
of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Very  great  and  strenuous  efforts 
were  made,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  as  well  as 
by  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army,  to  save  the 
life  of  that  gifted  and  highly  accomplished  officer,  who  was 
connected  with  the  most  distinguished  families  in  England. 

In  reply  to  those  applications.  General  Wcwhington  pro- 
posed to  exchange  Andre  for  Arnold.  That  offer  was  man* 
ifestly  unexpected,  and  embarrassing;  and  gave  rise  to  a 
protracted  and  animated  correspondence  between  the  com- 
manders of  the  two  armies.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  denied  that 
Andre  was  a  spy,  as  he  entered  the  American  lines,  under 
the  protection  of  a  pass,  from  the  General  who  commanded 
in  the  District;  and  intimated,  that  he  should  feel  bound  to 
retaliate,  if  Washington  persisted  in  his  purpose.  The 
American  commander  maintained,  by  fact  and  argument, 
that,  according  to  the  understanding  and  practice  of  all 
nations,  Andre  was  a  spy,  and  that  nothing  would  save 
him  from  the  penal  consequences  of  his  crime,  but  the  sur- 
render of  Arnold — on  that  condition  he  would  release  him, 
and  on  no  other.  That  proposition  not  being  accepted,  the 
Commander  in-chief  of  the  American  Army  ordered  a 
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board  of  general  officers  for  the  trial  of  the  prisoner,  of 
which  Major  General  Greene  was  designated  as  the  Presi- 
dent. That  board,  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
facts,  reported,  that  Major  Andre  was  a  spy,  and  ought  to 
suffer  death.  In  pursuance  of  that  finding,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  hung  on  the  succeeding  day.  Two  officers 
were  designated  by  the  president  of  the  board,  to  com- 
municate the  intelligence  to  the  unfortunate  Andre,  and 
to  attend  him  to  the  place  of  execution.  One  of  them  was 
Miyor  BujTiet,  one  of  the  Aides-de-camp  of  General  Greene, 
and  the  second  son  of  Dr.  Burnet.  When  the  sentence 
of  the  court  was  communicated  to  the  prisoner,  he  wrote 
to  General  Washington,  requesting  a  change  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  praying  that  he  might  be  shot;  adding  that  if 
that  indulgence  were  granted,  he  could  meet  his  fate  with- 
out a  murmur;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  of  a 
character,  to  convince  the  Conmiander-in-chief  that  he 
could  not  conunute  the  punishment,  consistently  with  the 
estabfished  rules  of  martial  law,  and  without  subjecting 
himself  to  the  charge  of  instability,  or  want  of  nerve. 
Migor  Andre  heard  the  failure  of  his  application,  with 
calmness,  and  when  the  fatal  hour  came,  he  walked  with 
a  firm  step,  and  composed  countenance,  to  the  platform  of 
the  gallows,  arm-in-arm  between  the  American  officers 
designated  to  attend  him.  The  multitude,  who  witnessed 
the  execution,  unitedly  testified,  that  the  unfortunate  suf- 
ferer met  his  destiny  with  a  calmness  and  composure, 
indicative  of  a  brave,  accomplished  soldier. 

That  West  Point,  the  Gibraltar  of  the  United  States, 
might  be  made  a  cheap  conquest  to  the  enemy,  the  traitor 
had  caused  some  of  the  heavy  cannon  to  be  dismounted, 
and  portions  of  the  mcisonry  to  be  taken  down,  to  be 
rebuilt,  as  he  pretended,  with  additional  strength.  After 
the  arrival  of  the  Commander-in-chief  at  the  post,  he 
caused  those  treasonable  dilapidations  to  be  repaired,  with- 
out delay. 
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At  the  close  of  the  war.  Dr.  Burnet  returned  to  his 
family,  and  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits.  He 
was  soon  afler  appointed  presiding  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  by  the  state  legislature.  He  was  also 
chosen  President  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  of  which 
he  had  formerly  been  an  active  member.  Being  a  fine 
classical  scholar,  and  desirous  of  reviving  the  practice  of 
delivering  the  annual  address  in  the  Latin-  language, 
which  had  fallen  into  disuse ;  on  taking  the  chair,  he  read 
an  elaborate  essay,  in  Latin,  on  the  proper  use  of  the 
lanQet  in  pleuritic  cases. 

While  in  the  ei\joyment  of  his  usual  health,  a  violent 
attack  of  erysipelas  in  the  face  and  head,  suddenly  termi- 
nated his  life,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1791,  in  the  sixty-first 
year  of  his  age. 

His  sixth  son,  the  writer  of  thes6  notes,  was  bom  on  the 
22d  of  February,  1770 — ^was  educated  at  Ncissau  Hall, 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  and  graduated 
in  September,  1791.  Before  he  had  finished  his  collegiate 
course,  he  determined  to  settle  himself  in  the  Miami  coun- 
try, where  his  father  had  made  a  considerable  investment. 
In  the  mean  time  he  completed  his  professional  studies — 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, 
in  the  spring  of  1796 — and  proceeded  without  delay  to 
CSincinnati,  with  a  full  determination  of  making  it  his  per- 
manent residence,  and  of  rising  or  falling  with  it. 

Whatever  there  may  be  of  interest  in  his  professional, 
or  political  life,  will  be  sufficiently  developed,  by  the  facts 
connected  with  the  settlement  and  improvement  of  the 
North-western  Territory,  in  which  he  bore  an  early,  and  an 
active  part;  and  in  which  he  endured  a  full  share  of  the 
exposure,  privation  and  sufi!ering,  which  necessarily  attend 
such  an  enterprise. 

Note. — ^The  losses  of  the  American  army  on  Long  Island 
and  York  Island,  succeeded  by  the  disastrous  battle  of  the 
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White  Plains,  and  the  surrender  of  Forts  Wcishington  and 
Lee,  with  their  numerous  garrisons,  of  about  a  thousand 
each,  compelled  General  Washington,  late  in  the  fall  of 
1776,  to  cross  the  Hudson,  followed  by  a  victorious  enemy ; 
and,  after  a  rapid  retreat,  place  his  exhausted  army  in  a 
situation  of  temporary  safety,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Del- 
aware. That  retrograde  movement,  with  the  losses  which 
preceded  it,  produced  a  general  opinion,  that  the  war  was 
at  an  end.  Despondency  took  the  place  of  hope,  and,  un- 
der its  influence,  multitudes,  both  in  Ecist  and  West  Jersey, 
9ubmitted  to  their  fate — ^renewed  their  oaths  of  allegiance, 
and  took  protections  from  the  British  commander,  as  the 
only  expedient  to  save  their  lives  and  secure  their  pro- 
perty. 

But  the  despair  which  those  events  were  fast  spreading 
over  the  country,  was  of  short  duration.  The  American 
commander,  who  had  adopted  the  maxim,  nU  desperandum, 
and  had  carried  it  into  practice  through  life,  did  not  yield 
to  the  alarm  which  was  paralizing  the  hopes  of  the  bravest 
of  his  officers.  When  their  lengthened  visages  indicated 
the  feelings  which  hai^assed  their  minds,  after  they  had 
pitched  their  tents  on  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Delaware,  he 
very  pleasantly  remarked,  that  ^'the  darkest  part  of  the  night 
was  just  before  the  dawn  of  day.'*  At  the  time  he  utteried 
that  sentiment,  he  was  projecting  a  plan  to  resume  ofien- 
sive  operations,  by  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  enemy  at 
Trenton  and  at  Bordentown. 

Although  the  attempt  against  the  latter  place  failed,  in 
consequence  of  the  floating  ice  in  the  river,  yet  the  main 
attack  on  Trenton,  which  was  led  by  Washington,  in  per- 
son, was  signally  successful. 

The  courage,  and  military  talents,  indicated  by  that  bril- 
liant enterprise,  attracted  universal  attention ;  as  did  the 
more  hazardous  movement  which  speedily  followed,  when 
he  crossed  the  Delaware  a  second  time — eluded  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  enemy  at  Trenton,  and  by  a  midnight  march, 
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took  the  enemy  by  surprise  at  Princeton,  broke  through  their 
line,  captured  many  prisoners  and  much  baggage,  and  pla- 
ced the  remnant  of  his  aimy  in  secure  and  comfortable 
quarters  in  the  high  lands  of  Jersey. 

Those  masterly  movements  changed  the  aspect  of  the 
war,  and  verified  the  adage,  that  "  all  is  not  lost  that  is  in 
danger."  They  convinced  the  conmiander  of  the  British 
troops,  that  he  had  at  least,  an  eqtwl  to  contend  with;  and 
that  the  conquest  of  the  colonies,  which  but  a  few  days  be- 
fore, he  believed  to  be  on  the  point  of  consummation,  was 
more  remote  than  he  had  supposed,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
contest. 

Those  desperate  and  successful  achievements,  confirmed 
the  confidence  of  Congress  and  the  people,  in  the  prudence, 
bravery  and  skill  of  the  American  commander,  and  gave 
firesh  hope  and  energy  to  the  friends  of  liberty,  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  A  short  time  before,  they  were  in  a  state 
of  despondency,  and  almost  prepared  to  desist  from  further 
effort  to  oppose  the  oppressions  of  the  mother  country,  and 
to  establish  the  independence  of  their  own. 

Notwithstanding  these  brilliant  achievements,  individuals 
were  found,  ready  to  depreciate  the  character  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief. A  very  formidable  effort  of  that  nature 
was  made  by  some  of  the  officers,  under  the  influence  of 
General  Gates,  immediately  after  the  capture  of  Burgoyne. 
A  little  band  of  conspirators  was  then  formed,  who  concert- 
ed a  plan  to  supplant  General  Washington,  and  elevate 
Gates  to  the  chief  command  in  the  army. 

Although  that  attempt  proved  to  be  a  miserable  failure, 
yet  the  persons  engaged  in  it,  became  the  inveterate,  irre- 
concilable enemies  of  Washington,  and  never  afterwards 
permitted  an  opportunity,  to  question  his  talents  or  ii\jure 
his  military  fame,  to  pass  tmimproved.  The  achievements 
at  Trenton  and  Princeton,  in  the  winter  of  1776-7,  were  as 
distinguished  for  military  skill,  €ks  for  personal  bravery;  and 
were  devised  by  himself,  while  his  associates  in  arms,  en- 
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camped  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  were  indulging  in 
hopeless  despair.  At  that  time,  not  a  pen  nor  a  tongue 
had  ventured  to  question  his  wisdom  or  prudence,  nor  was 
any  attempt  of  that  nature  made,  prior  to  the  conspiracy  in 
the  military  family  of  General  Gates.  That  plot  soon  explo- 
ded, and  was  put  down ;  yet  the  persons  engaged  in  it,  still 
cherished  their  hostility,  and  suffered  no  opportunity  of  in- 
flicting a  wound  on  the  feelings,  or  the  fame  of  the  Comman- 
der-in-chief, to  pass  unimproved.  They  awarded  to  others 
the  credit  of  his  plans,  whenever  it  could  be  done  with  the 
least  plausibility.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  disposition  to 
injure  the  standing  of  General  Washington,  was  most  ac- 
tive after  General  Gates,  for  whose  benefit  it  was  got  up, 
had  been  defeated  by  Lord  Comwallis  at  Camden,  and  his 
army  scattered  to  the  winds ;  and  after  he  himself  had  de- 
servedly sunk  into  oblivion. 

A  manifestation  of  this  spirit  is  found  in  the  Memoirs  of 
General  Wilkinson,  written  after  the  close  of  the  war,  in 
which  he  gives  General  St.  Clair  the  credit  of  proposing  the 
night  march  on  Princeton,  as  tlie  most  advisable  expedient 
to  save  the  army  from  impending  ruin.  It  may  also  be  found 
in  a  more  recent  attempt  to  award  to  General  Mercer  the 
honor  and  glory  of  originating  the  same  proposition.  On 
the  interesting  occasion  of  removing  to  Philadelphia  the  re- 
mains of  that  lamented  officer,  from  Princeton,  the  field  of 
his  glory,  and  the  battle  ground  on  which  he  fell ;  the  elo- 
quent gentleman  who  delivered  the  eulogical  address,  exult- 
ingly  affirmed,  that  in  the  council  of  officers  convened  in  the 
American  camp,  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  January,  the 
gallant  Mercer  first  advanced  the  bold  idea  of  ordering  up 
the  militia  from  Philadelphia,  and  by  a  night  march,  attack- 
ing the  enemy  at  Princeton. 

These  conflicting  claims  for  the  laurels  of  Washington, 
destroy  each  other;  but  if  either  be  well  founded,  we  can- 
not escape  the  conclusion,  that  the  Commander-in-chief 
was  the  weakest  officer  in  the  army.    He  knew  that  the 
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British  outnumbered  him,  seven  to  one — that  they  were 
well  disciplined  and  provided  with  every  thing  necessarj^ 
for  their  comfort;  and  that  his  own  troops  were  undis- 
ciplined and  destitute  of  almost  every  thing.  He  was  at 
the  time  occupying  a  position  of  comparative  safety,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Delaware.  He  knew  that  the  enemy 
were  so  situated,  that  they  could  be  united  and  brought  to 
bear  on  any  point  in  New  Jersey,  in  forty-eight  hours ;  and 
yet  it  is  more  than  insinuated,  that  he  deliberately  aban- 
doned the  protection  afforded  by  the  river — changed  his 
position  without  necessity ;  and  placed  his  littie  band  of 
half  naked  troops,  the  last  hope  of  liberty,  in  a  situation 
from  which  they  could  not  retreat,  and  in  which  they  could 
not  sustain  themselves  twenty-four  hours — ^without  having 
any  specific  object  in  view,  or  having  formed  any  plan  for 
the  government  of  his  subsequent  movements.  In  other 
words,  that  he  plunged  into  imminent  danger,  unnecessarily 
regardless  of  consequences. 

If  such  had  been  the  case,  he  could  not  escape  the 
charge  of  imbecility  or  infidelity.  He  must  have  been  an 
impostor  or  a  traitor;  but  he  was  neither — ^he  saw  and  felt 
his  situation  to  be  desperate — ^his  companions  in  arms 
were  disheartened — ^his  life,  his  fortune  and  his  character 
were  at  stakq,  as  well  as  the  liberty  of  the  nation.  He 
therefore  assimied  the  responsibility  of  forming  his  own 
plan,  which  was  done  before  he  crossed  the  Delaware  and 
abandoned  the  protection  it  afiTorded.  He  knew  that  the 
enemy  occupied  Amboy,  New  Brunswick,  Kingston,  Prince- 
ton, Trenton,  and  Bordentown.  The  presumption,  there- 
fore, was,  that  they  must  be  weak  at  some  one  or  mor^  of 
those  points.  That  consideration  suggested  his  plan,  which 
was,  to  surprise  them  by  a  night  march — ^break  through 
their  line  at  the  point  he  might  ascertain  to  be  the  most 
vulnerable,  and  place  his  army  where  they  might  rest  in 
safety,  through  the  residue  of  the  winter. 

In  accordance  with  that  arrangement,  he  crossed  the 
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river,  placed  his  army  on  the  Sampink,  in  eight  of  the 
enemy  at  Trenton,  and  ordered  their  tents  to  be  pitched 
and  flieir  fires  kindled.  He  had  previously  directed  the 
militia  to  join  him  from  below,  by  a  night  march,  and  had 
sent  out  videttes  to  ascertain  and  advise  him  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  enemy  between  Trenton  and  New  Brunswick. 
His  arrangements  were  so  made  as  to  furnish  the  informa- 
tion required  in  time  to  enable  him  to  reach  the  point 
of  attack  during  the  first  night,  and  before  his  object  was 
discovered  by  the  enemy.  In  the  interval,  his  ofiicers,  most 
of  whom  were  ignorant  of  his  plan,  looked  at  the  scene 
with  amazement. 

In  the  evening,  his  videttes  came  in,  and,  from  their 
reports,  it  was  apparent  that  Princeton  was  the  weakest 
point  in  the  line  of  the  ei^emy.  A  council  of  officers  was 
then  called,  to  whom  hb  movement  was  explained,  and  the 
information  just  received,  communicated. 

The  only  question  then  proposed  to  the  council  was,  as 
to  the  place  where  the  attack  should  be  made.  On  that 
subject  there  was  but  one  opinion.  Whether  General  St. 
Clair  or  (general  Mercer  first  named  Princeton,  is  not 
known,  nor  is  it  of  the  least  importance.  It  is  enough  to 
know  that  that  question  was  the  only  one  submitted;  and 
that  the  evidence  necessary  to  decide  it,  was  before  them. 
All  other  matters  had  been  settled  by  the  Commander-in- 
chief  in  his  own  mind,  and  on  his  own  responsibility. 

The  attack  on  Princeton,  having  been  thus  decided  on, 
the  little  half  clothed  army  of  Washington,  about  midnight, 
silently  withdrew  from  the  shelter  of  their  tents,  in  a  cold 
winter  night,  and  taking  the  Quaker  roady  because  it  was 
more  circuitous,  less  traveled,  and  therefore  afibrded  the 
greater  prospect  of  avoiding  discovery — arrived  in  sight  of 
Princeton,  fatigued  and  exhausted,  at  the  first  dawn  of 
day.  There  they  met  two  regiments  of  British  troops,  who 
hlBid  just  commenced  their  march  to  Trenton.  A  severe 
conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  Americans  were  repulsed  and 
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thrown  into  disorder.  The  Commander-in-chief,  seeing  his 
danger,  and  knowing  that  every  thing  was  at  stake,  rode 
to  the  front,  addressed  his  troops,  and  conjured  them  to 
follow  him.  Order  was  restored,  and  the  Americans,  see- 
ing their  leader  in  the  foremost  front  of  the  battle,  rushed 
to  the  rescue,  and  in  turn  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  retreat  in  disorder. 

On  that  occasion,  Washington  exposed  his  person  to  the 
heaviest  fire  of  the  enemy,  during  the  whole  conflict,  direct-, 
ing  every  movement  of  his  troops  himself;  and  it  was  evi- 
dent, that  the  inspiring  influence  of  his  example  decided  the 
fate  of  the  battle. 

It  was  afterwards  ascertained  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Trenton,  that  the  flrst  knowledge  of  the  movement  of  the 
American  army  from  their  encampment  on  the  Sampink, 
was  communicated  to  them  by  the  report  of  the  American 
cannon  from  Princeton — Washington  having  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  leave  his  tents  standing,  with  a  small  detach- 
ment, to  perform  the  ceremony  of  relieving  guard,  and  re- 
plenishing the  flres  during  the  night. 

The  attempt  to  transfer  the. laurels  of  Washington  to  the 
brow  of  Mercer,  is  based  on  an  allegation,  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  2nd  of  January,  in  the  board  of  oflicers 
then  convened,  "  General  Mercer  first  made  the  bold  pro- 
posal to  order  up  the  Philadelphia  militia,  and  make  a 
night  march  on  Princeton." 

Now  it  appears,  from  Washington's  ofiicial  letter  to  Con- 
gress, that  he  had  previously  ordered  them  up — that  tbey 
had  actually  joined  the  army  on  the  night  of  the  1st,  and 
were  in  camp,  when,  it  is  said,  the  proposition  of  General 
Mercer  was  made. 

The  claims  which  have  been  set  up  by  the  friends  of  dif- 
ferent oflicers,  to  the  honor  of  originating  the  plan  of  saving 
the  army  on  that  occasion,  is  suflicient  of  itself  to  discredit 
the  story.  If  a  proposition  of  that  character  had  been 
made,  the  mover  would  have  been  known — ^his  identity 
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could  not  have  been  mistaken ;  and  he  would  have  claimed 
his  reward.  The  allegation  presupposes  that  the  entire 
plan  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  was  concerted  by  his 
officers,  after  he  had  crossed  the  river,  and  placed  himself 
in  front  of  a  vastly  superior  enemy,  knowing  that  a  retreat 
was  impossible. 

The  fact  was  not  so— his  plan  was  his  own — it  was  con- 
ceived in  his  own  mind,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Delaware 
— ^was  communicated  to  his  officers  on  the  bank  of  the 
Sampink,  and  manifestly  saved  his  army,  and  secured  the 
independence  of  his  country. 
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Population  of  the  Territory  in  1795-6^ — Description  of  Cincinnati  at  that 
time. — Progrress  of  settlement  from  1788  to  1800. — Public  buildings.— So- 
cial influence  of  the  garrison. — Ordinance  of  1787. — Its  provisions. — A'p* 
pointment  of  officers  under  it. — ^Treaty  of  Fort  Harmar. — ^Re-organization 
of  the  Territorial  Goyemment.— Legislation  of  the  Governor  and  Judges^— 
The  Maxwell  Code. 

In  the  winter  of  1795-6,  Governor  St.  Clair  and  Judge 
Turner,  who  had  recently  visited  the  white  settlements  in 
the  Territory,  estimated  their  population  at  fifteen  thousand 
souls,  including  men,  women  and  children.  At  that  time, 
Cincinnati  was  a  small  village  of  log  cabins,  including 
about  fifteen  rough,  unfinished,  fi-ame  houses,  with  stone 
chimneys.  Not  a  brick  had  then  been  seen  in  the  place, 
where  now  so  many  elegant  edifices  present  themselves  to 
the  eye;  and  where  a  population  is  found,  estimated  at 
eighty  thousand  souls. 

The  city  stands  on  a  lower  and  an  upper  plane.  The 
former  rises  about  sixty  feet  above  low  water  mark,  and 
extends  back  from  the  river,  about  sixty-five  or  seventy 
rods.  The  latter  is  about  forty  feet  higher  than  the  former, 
and  extends  in  the  same  direction,  an  average  distance  of 
about  a  mile  and  a  half.  When  the  town  was  laid  out,  and 
for  several  years  after,  the  surface  of  the  ground,  at  the 
base  of  the  upper  level,  was  lower  than  on  the  maigin  of 
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the  river;  in  consequence  of  which,  there  was  a  narrow 
swamp  or  morass  formed,  which  extended  the  entire  length 
of  the  town,  and  subjected  the  inhabitants,  during  the 
summer  and  fall,  to  agues  and  intermittent  fevers. 

In  September,  1796,  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  had  one  of 
those  attacks,  at  the  chief  hotel  of  the  village,  owned  and 
kept  by  Griffin  Yeatman,  an  early  emigrant  from  Virginia. 
His  bed  stood  in  a  large  room,  neither  lathed  nor  plastered, 
originally  intended,  and  occasionally  used,  for  a  ball  room; 
but  ordinarily  occupied  as  the  common  dormitory  of  the 
establishment.  At  the  time  referred  to,  there  were  fifteen 
or  sixteen  others  lying  sick  in  the  same  room,  which  gave 
it  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  hospital.  Unpleasant  as 
the  condition  of  those  invalids  was,  not  a  murmur,  or  com- 
plaint was  heard.  Most  of  them  had  been  accustomed  to 
very  different  accommodations  in  sickness,  but  they  knew 
they  were  as  well  provided  for  and  attended  to,  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  and  were  therefore  contented. 

The  emigrants  who  were  in  the,  Territory  in  1796,  were 
few  in  number,  and  were  located  in  different  and  remote 
settlements,  between  which  there  was  but  little  intercourse. 
The  country  they  inhabited  was  wild  and  uncultivated,  and 
was  separated  from  the  Atlantic  inhabitants,  by  a  broad 
belt  of  rugged  mountains,  equally  wild  and  uncultivated, 
containing  scarcely  the  semblance  of  a  road,  bridge,  ferry, 
or  other  improvement,  to  facilitate  intercourse  with  the 
Atlantic  states.  The  adjoining  regions,  on  every  side,  were 
also  uncultivated  and  without  commerce,  or  the  means  of 
creating  it.  At  that  time,  the  primitive  mode  of  transpor- 
tation across  the  mountains,  by  pack-horses,  had  been  but 
recently  exchanged,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the 
heavy  Pennsylvania  road-wagon,  which  wended  its  way 
slowly  through  the  mountains.  The  country  contained 
neither  shelter  nor  protection  for  civilized  man ;  nor  had  it 
any  thing  in  the  form  of  constitution  or  law,  till  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 
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A  correct  idea  of  the  progress  made  in  settling  the  Teiri- 
tcnry,  maybe  formed  from  these  facts;  that  the  first  emi- 
grants planted  thenurelves  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mnskingnm, 
in  the  spring  of  1788 — ^that,  at  the  close  of  1705,  after  the 
lapse  of  seven  years,  the  white  population,  of  all  ages,  and 
both  sexes,  was  ascertained  to  be  fifteen  thousand,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  information  that  could  be  obtained  by  the 
Governor  and  Jadgesi  who  had  visited  almost  every  settle- 
ment in  the  Territory ;  and  that  in  1800,  by  a  census  taken 
under  the  authority  of  Cimgress,  the  number  was  ascertain- 
ed to  be  45,305 ;  being  the  entire  population  acquired  by  all 
the  settlements  in  the  Territory  during  the  first  thirteen 
years,  after  their  commencement. 

Prior  to  the  Treaty  of  Greenville,  which  established  a  per- 
manent peace  between  the  United  States  and  the  Indians, 
but  few  improvements  had  been  made,  of  any  description, 
and  scarcely  one  of  a  permanent  character.  In  Cincinnati, 
Fort  Washington  was  the  most  remarkable  object.  That 
rude,  but  highly  interesting  structure,  stood  between  Third 
and  Fourth  streets  produced,  east  of  Eastern  Row,  now 
Broadway,  which  was  then  a  two-pole  alley,  and  was  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  town,  as  originally  laid  out.  It 
was  composed  of  a  number  of  strongly  built,  hewed-log 
cabins,  a  story  and  a  half  high,  calculated  for  soldier's 
barracks.  Some  of  them,  more  conveniently  arranged,  and 
better  finished,  were  intended  for  officers'  quarters.  They 
were  so  placed  as  to  fmn  a  hollow  square  of  about  an  acre 
of  ground,  with  a  strong  block-house  at  each  angle.  It  was 
built  of  large  legs,  cut  firom  the  ground  on  which  it  stood, 
which  was  a  tract  of  fifteen  acres,  reserved  by  Congress  in 
the  law  of  1702,  for  the  acconmiodation  of  the  garrison. 

The  artificers'  yard  was  an  appendage  to  the  Fort,  and 
stood  on  the  bank  of  the  liver,  immediately  in  front.  It 
contained  about  two  acres  of  ground,  enclosed  by  small 
contiguous  buildings,  occupied  as  work-shops,  and  quarters 
for  laborers.  Within  the  enclosmre,  there  was  a  large  two- 
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story  frame  house,  familiarly  called  the  "yellow  house," 
built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Quartermaster  General, 
which  was  the  most  commodious  and  best  finished  edifice 
in  Cincinnati.  ^ 

On  the  north  side  of  Fourth  street,  immediately  behind 
the  Fort,  Colonel  Sargent,  Secretary  of  the  Territory,  had 
a  convenient  frame  house,  and  a  spacious  garden,  cultivated 
with  care  and  taste.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Fort,  Dr.  Alli- 
son, the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army,  had  a  plain  frame 
dwelling,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  lot,  cultivated  as  a  gar- 
den and  fruitery,  which  Was  called  Peach  Grove. 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  an  interesting  edifice,  stood  on 
Main  street,  in  front  of  the  spacious  brick  building  now 
occupied  by  the  First  Presbyterian  Congregation.  It  was  a 
substantial  frame  building,  about  40  feet  by  30,  enclosed 
with  clapboards,  but  neither  lathed,  plastered  nor  ceiled. 
The  floor  was  of  boat  plank,  laid  loosely  on  the  sleepers  ; 
the  seats  were  of  the  same  material,  supported  by  blocks  of 
wood.  There  was  a  breast-work  of  unplaned  cherry 
boards,  called  the  Pulpit,  behind  which  the  clergyman  stood 
on  a  piece  of  boat  plank,  resting  on  wooden  blocks.  In 
that  humble  edifice,  the  pioneers  and  their  families  assem- 
bled, statedly,  for  public  worship;  and,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war,  they  always  attended  with  loaded  rifles 
by  their  sides.  That  building  was  afterwards  neatly  fin- 
ished, and  some  years  subsequently,  was  sold  and  removed 
to  Vine  street,  where  it  now  remains,  the  property  of  Judge 
Burke. 

On  the  north  side  of  Fourth  street,  opposite  where  St. 
Paul's  Church  now  stands,  there  stood  a  frame  school  house, 
enclosed,  but  unfinished,  in  which  the  children  of  the  vil- 
lage were  instructed.  On  the  north  side  of  the  public 
square,  there  was  a  strong  log  building,  erected  and  occu- 
pied as  a  jail.  A  room  in  the  tavern  of  George  Avery, 
near  the  frog-pond,  at  the  comer  of  Main  and  Fifth  streets, 
had  been  rented  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Courts ;  and 
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88  the  penitentiary  syBtem  had  not  been  adopted,  and  Cin- 
cinnati' was  a  seat  of  justice,  it  was  ornamented  with  a  pil- 
lory, stocks  and  whipping-post,  and  occasionally  with  a 
gallows.  These  were  all  the  stmctores  of  a  public  char- 
acter then  in  the  place.  Add  to  these,  the  cabins  and  other 
temporary  buildings  for  the  shelter  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
it  will  complete  the  schedule  of  the  improvements  of  Cin- 
cinnati, at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Greenville.  The  only 
vestige  of  them,  now  remaining,  is  the  Church  of  the  Pi- 
oneers. With  that  excepticm,  and  probably  two  or  three 
frame  buildings  which  have  been  repaired,  improved  and 
preserved,  eveiy  edifice  in  the  city  has  been  erected  since 
the  ratification  of  that  treaty.  The  stations  of  defence 
scattered  through  the  Miami  Valley,  were  all  temporary, 
and  have,  long  since,  gone  to  decay,  or  been  demolished. 

The  improvements  at  Marietta,  which  was  the  chief  town 
of  the  Ohio  Company's  purchase,  though  constructed  more 
tastefully  than  those  at  Cincinnati,  were  all  of  a  temporary 
character, — ^they  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  form  no 
part  of  the  objects  seen  at  the  present  day.  And  indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  Detroit,  and  the  old  French  settle- 
ments on  the  Wabash  and  Mississippi,  in  which  some  an- 
cient structure  may  remain,  the  remark  applies  to  every 
part  of  the  Territory.  All  the  productions  of  labor  and  art, 
north-west  of  the  Ohio,  have  been  produced  since  the  peace 
of  1705. 

It  may  assist  the  reader  in  forming  something  like  a  cor- 
ret^t  idea,  of  the  appearance  of  Cincinnati,  and  of  what  it  ac- 
tually was  at  that  time,  to  know,  that^  at  the  intersection  of 
Main  and  Fifth  streets,  now  the  centre  of  business  and  taste- 
ful improvement,  there  was  a  pond  of  water,  full  of  alder 
bushes,  from  which  the  frogs  serenaded  the  neighborhood 
during  the  summer  and  fall,  and  which  rendered  it  neces'- 
sary  to  construct  a  causeway  of  logs,  to  pass  it.  That 
morass  remained  in  its  natural  state,  with  its  alders  and  its 
frogs,  several  years  after  Mr.  B.  became  a  resident  of  the 
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place,  tlie  population  of  which,  including  the  ganison  and 
followers  of  the  anny,  was  about  six  hundred.  The  Fort 
was  then  commanded  by  William  H.  Harrison,  a  captain 
in  the  army,  but  afterwards  President  of  the  United  States. 
In  1707,  General  Wilkinson,  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army,  made  it  his  heieid-quarters  for  a  few  months,  but 
did  not,  apparently,  interfere  with  the  command  of  Capt. 
Harrison,  which  continued  till  his  resignation  in  1708. 

During  the  period  now  spoken  of,  the  settlements  of  the 
Territory,  including  Cincinnati,  contained  but  few  individ- 
uals, and  still  fewer  families,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
mingle  in  the  circles  of  polished  society.  That  fSeu^  put  it 
in  the  power  of  the  military  to  give  character  to  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  people.  Such  a  school,  it  must  be 
admitted,  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  make  the  most 
favorable  iitipression  on  the  medals  and  sobriety  of  any 
oonununity,  as  was  abundantly  proved  by  the  result. 

Idleness,  drinking,  and  gambling,  prevailed  in  the  army,  to 
a  greater  extent,  than  it  has  done  at  any  subsequent  period. 
Tids  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact,  that  they  had  been  seve- 
ral years  in  the  wilderness,  cut  off  from  all  society  but  their 
own,  with  but  few  comforts  or  conveniences  at  hand,  and  no 
amusements  but  such  as  their  ovoi  ingenuity  could  invent. 
Libraries  w^e  not  to  be  found, — ^men  of  literary  minds,  or 
polished  manners,  were  rarely  met  vdth;  and  they  had  long 
been  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  modest,  accomplished 
female  society,  which  always  produces  a  salutary  influence 
on  the  feelings  and  moral  habits  of  men.  Thus  situated, 
the  officers  were  urged,  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  to  tax 
llieir  wits  for  expedients  to  fill  up  the  chasms  of  leisure 
which  were  left  on  their  hands,  after  a  fiill  discharge  of 
their  military  duties ;  and,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  in 
moh  circumstances,  the  bottle,  the  dice-box,  and  the  card- 
table,  were  among  the  expedients  resorted  to,  because  they 
were  the  nearest  at  hand,  and  the  most  easily  procured. 

It  is  a  distressing  fact,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
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officers  under  General  Wayne,  and  subsequently  under 
General  Wilkinson,  were  hard  drinkers.  Harrison,  Clark, 
Shomberg,  Ford,  Strong,  and  a  few  others,  were  the  only 
exceptions.  Such  were  the  habits  of  the  army  when  they 
began  to  associate  with  the  inhabitants  of  Cincinnati,  and 
of  th^  western  settlements  generally,  and  to  give  tone  to 
public  sentiment. 

As  a  natcural  consequence,  the  citizens  indulged  in  the 
same  practices,  and  formed  the  same  habits.  As  a  proof 
of  this  it  may  be  stated,  that  when  Mr.  Burnet  came  to  the 
bar,  there  were  nine  resident  lawyers  engaged  in  the  prao* 
tice,  of  whom  he  is,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  the  only 
survivor.  They  all  became  confirmed  sots,  and  descended, 
to  premature  graves,  excepting  his  brother,  who  waa  a 
young  mem  of  high  promise,  but  whose  life  w^  terminated 
by  a  rapid  consumption,  in  the  summer  of  1801.  He  ex- 
pired under  the  shade  of  a  tree  by  the  side  of  the  road  on 
the  banks  of  Paint  creek,  a  few  miles  firom  Chillicothe. 

In  July  1787,  Congress,  acting  under  the  articles  of  cgoii* 
federation,  passed  the  much  admired  Ordin;ance  for  the 
government  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States,  north-west 
of  the  river  Ohio,  which  was  the  first  step  towards  the  es- 
tablishment of  civil  government  within  it.  That  ordinance 
affirmed  and  perpetuated  the  great  principles  of  liberty, 
civil  and  religious,  which  had  been  set  forth  in  the  declara^ 
tion  of  independence — re-affirmed  in  the  treaty  of  1788, 
and  perpetuated  by  the  federal  constitution  adopted  in  178B, 

There  has  been  some  diversity  of  opinion,  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual to  whom  the  honor  of  the  paternity  of  that  document 
rightfully  belongs.  Some  have  claimed  it  for  Mr.  JeffersoUi 
though  he  did  not  claim  it  himself.  He  supported  and  ad- 
vocated the  great  principles  of  liberty  wluch  it  avowed, 
and  guaranteed  to  the  people  of  the  territory.  ,  The  honor 
of  drafting  that  instrument,  on  which  the  constitutions  of 
all  the  north-western  states  are  founded,  belongs,  of  right, 
to  Nathan  Dane,  a  revolutionary  patriot  of  Massachusetts. 
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He  was  its  author — he  reported  it  to  Congress  and  perse- 
vered in  explaining,  and  pressing  it  on  their  attention,  till 
they  became  satisfied  of  its  merits,  and  adopted  it  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  Mr.  Jefierson  being  at  the  time  in  France. 
That  document  was  the  constitution  of  the  territory. 

It  vested  the  executive  power  in  a  Governor — ^the  judicial 
power  in  a  General  Court,  composed  of  three  Judges,  and 
the  legislative  power  in  the  Gk)vemor  and  Judges,  acting  as 
a  legislative  council.  It  also  provided  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Secretary  of  the  Territory,  who  was  subsequently  au- 
thorized, by  an  act  of  Congress,  to  execute  all  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Governor,  in  case  of  his  death,  resignation,  re- 
moval, or  necessary  absence  from  the  territory.  It  also  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  tribunals,  inferior  to  the  gen- 
eral court,  and  for  the  appointment  of  subordinate  officers. 

The  legislative  power  was  limited  to  the  adoption  of  such 
laws  of  the  original  states,  as  they  might  think  suited  to  the 
condition  and  wants  of  the  people ;  which  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted to,  and  approved  by  Congress.  It  also  entitled  the 
territory,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  found  to  contain  five  thou- 
sand free  male  inhabitants,  of  full  age,  to  a  General  Assem- 
bly, to  consbt  of  a  legislative  council  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  also  to  a  delegate  in  Congress. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  Ordinance  into  effect  and 
organizing  a  Territorial  Government,  Congress,  on  the  5th 
of  October,  1787,  elected  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Governor,  and 
Winthrop  Sargent,  Secretary;  and  on  the  16th  of  the  same 
month  they  appointed  Samuel  Holden  Parsons,  John  Arm- 
strong, of  Newburg,  New  York,  and  James  Mitchell  Var- 
num.  Judges  of  the  said  Territory.  On  the  16th  of  January, 
John  Armstrong  declined  the  appointment,  and  John  C. 
Symmes  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

On  the  s^me  day  on  which  General  St.  Clair  was  appoin- 
ted Governor  of  the  Territory,  Congress  passed  a  resolution 
instructing  him  ''to  hold  a  general  treaty  with  the  tribes  of 
Indians  within  the  United  States,  inhabitiilg  the  country 
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north- west  of  the  river  Ohio,  and  about  the  lakes,  at  such 
time  and  place  as  he  should  appoint;  for  the  purpose  of 
knowing  the  causes  of  uneasiness  among  them — Shearing 
their  complaints — ^regulating  trade,  and  amicably  settling  all 
afiairs  concerning  lands  and  boundaries  between  them  and 
the  United  States,  agreeably  to  such  instructions  as  should 
be  given  him,  for  that  purpose."  In  pursuance  of  that  order 
he  assembled  the  Indians  at  Marietta,  in  January  following, 
and  negotiated  "the  Treaty  of  Fort  Harmar,"  which,  it  was 
supposed,  would  ensure  safety  to  the  settlements  then  just 
beginning  to  be  formed. 

In  the  succeeding  summer,  the  Governor,  Judge  Vamum, 
and  Judge  Parsons,  met  at  Marietta,  and  commenced  the 
duty  of  legislating  for  the  territory.  They  continued  in  ses- 
sion till  December,  during  which  period  they  enacted  a  num- 
ber of  laws  on  different  subjects,*  which  were  submitted  to 
Congress,  as  the  Ordinance  required ;  but  were  not  approved, 
on  the  ground,  that  the  Governor  and  Judges,  in  their  legisla- 
tive capacity,  were  empowered  only  to. adopt  existing  laws 
from  the  codes  of  the  original  states,  and  not  to  enact  law« 
of  their  own  formation.  This  was  the  only  legislative  bu- 
siness attempted  under  the  commissions  granted  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  old  Confederation. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  1788,  Congress  were  officially  informed 
that  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  had  adopted  the  new  Fed- 
eral Constitution;  and  as  it  had  then  been  adppted  by  nine 
of  the  states,  which  was  the  number  required  to  bring  it  into 
operation,  measures  were  immediately  taken  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  pursuance  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention. The  first  Congress  under  the  new  Constitution  was 
then  elected,  and  in  May,  1789,  they  assembled  at  Federal 
Hall,  on  Wall  street,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  That  vene- 
rable body,  composed  of  men  of  the  first  order  of  talent  and 
patriotism,  elected  their  officers, — ^installed  the  Father  of  his 
Country  first  Presideilt  of  the  United  States,  and  then  pro- 
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ceeded  to  the  important  business  which  the  Constitation  had 
confided  t6  them.    . 

One  of  the  first  oflicial  steps  of  the  President,  was  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Senate  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Harmar,  negotiated 
with  the  Indians  during  the  preceding  winter,  which  was 
approved  and  ratified.  As  it  was  understood  that  appoint- 
ments under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  expired  with  t&e 
government  by  which  they  were  made,  the  President  nomi- 
nated to  the  Senate,  candidates  for  all  the  ofiices  created  in 
the  Ordinance  of  1787,  which  were  taken  up  in  Senate  on 
the  20th  of  August,  1789,  when  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  re- 
i^pointed  Governor,  and  Winthrop  Sargent,  Secretary  of 
the  TCTritory. 

On  the  same  day,  Samuel  Holden  Parsons,  John  Cleves 
Symmes,  and  WUliam  Barton,  were  appointed  Judges  of  the 
general  court.  Mr.  Barton  having  declined  the  appointment, 
George  Turner  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Shortly  after 
his  appointment  Judge  Parsons  died,  and  Rufus  Putnam  was 
appointed  to  fill  his  vacancy  in  March,  1790.  He  continued 
in  oflice  till  December  1796,  when  he  resigned  his  commis- 
sion, t6  enable  him  to  accept  the  office  of  Surveyor  General, 
for  which  he  had  been  nominated ;  and  Joseph  Gillman,  of 
Point  Harmar,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Judge  Tur- 
ner left  the  Territory  in  the  spring  of  1796,  and  before  his 
return,  resigned  his  seat  on  the  bench,  which  was  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  in  Februaiy, 
1798.  The  judges  then  in  commission,  continued  to  hold 
their  seats  till  the  territorial  government  was  superseded  by 
the  adoption  of  a  state  constitution.  These  appointments 
completed  the  organization  of  the  first  grade  of  government, 
as  far  as  depended  on  the  action  of  congress. 

In  July,  1790,  Winthrop  Sargent,  Secretary,  and  acting 
Governor  of  the  Territory;  John  C.  Synunes,  and  George 
Turner,  Judges,  met  at  Yincennes,  in  their  legislative  ca- 
pacity, and  passed  an  act  to  prevent  4ie  sale  of  spirituous 
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liquors,  and  an  act  to  suppress  gaming.  Those  enactments 
were  subject  to  the  same  objection  as  is  stated  above — %hey 
were  enacted j  not  adopted.  Several  legislative  sessions  were 
held  after  this,  at  which  a  number  of  laws  were  drafted  and 
eruictedj  regardless  of  the  limitation  imposed  by  the  Ordi- 
nance. 

Although  these  laws  were  not  approved  by  Congress,  they 
continued  in  force  for  longer  or  shorter  periods;  and  some 
of  them  till  the  second  grade  of  government  was  establishedi 
notwithstanding  strong  doubts  of  their  constitutionality  were 
expressed  by  the  bar.  At  length  the  Governor  and  Judges, 
discovering  that  their  enactments  had  not  been  approved, 
began  to  doubt  thek  correctness ;  and  at  a  legislative  ses- 
sion, held  at  Cincinnati^  in  the  sujnmer  of  1795,  they  prepa- 
red a  code  of  laws  adopted  from  the  statutes  of  the  original 
states,  which  superseded  the  chief  part  of  those  they  had 
previously  enacted. 

This  body  of  laws  waa  printed  at  Cincinnati,  by  William 
Marwell,  in  1795,  from  which  circumstance  it  was  called 
the  Marwell  code.  It  was  the  first  job  of  printing  ever 
executed  in  the  North-western  Territory,  and  the  book  should 
be  preserved,  as  a  specimen  of  the  condition  oi  the  art,  in 
the  western  country,  at  that  period.  All  the  laws  previously 
passed  had  been  printed  at  Philadelphia,  from  necessity,  be- 
cause there  was  not  at  the  time  a  printing  office  in  the  ter- 
ritory. The  Maxwell  code  was  supposed  to  be  so  full  and 
complete,  that  but  one  short  legislative  session  was  held 
thereaft^,  in  1798,  at  which  a  few  additional  laws  were 
adopted;  after  which  the  statutes  of  the  territory  underwent 
no  alteration,  till  the  first  session  of  the  Greneral  Asi^mbly, 
held  under  the  second  grade  of  government,  in  1799. 


CHAPTER   II. 

WMtorn  Pioneen  chiefly  Rerolationary  chanctiera. — Colony  from  New  Enf - 
Und  in  1787.— Fonned  by  Cntler,  Sargent  &  Co.— Arrive  at  the  Yoghi- 
gany  in  the  fall  of  1787.  Encamped  for  the  winter.— Reach  Marietta  in 
April  178&— Block-hooee  erected^ — ^A  eehool  and  a  chnrch  eetabiiahed. — 
Gen.  R.  Putnam  leader  of  the  party. — ^Hii  character. — Hie  appointment  to 
office. — ^PoTerty  of  Rerolntionary  officen  drove  them  to  emigrate. — ^Their 
aafferinge. — Settlement  under  Bfajor  Stitee,  at  Columbia. — ^Under  Denman 
ic  Co.  at  Cincinnati. — ^Under  Judge  Symmea,  at  North  Bend. — ^Loaanteyille, 
intended  name  of  a  town  never  laid  out^ — ^Troops  lent  by  Gen.  Harmar, 
to  the  Miami  settlements. — Where  stationed. — ^Their  behavior. — Attacked 
by  the  Indians  at  North  Bend. — Major  Mills  severely  wounded. — ^Villages 
laid  out. — Donation  lots. — Interview  of  Symmes  with  the  Indians. — Settle- 
ment at  Columbia  plundered. — Captain  Flinn  taken  prisoner. — ^Made  hb 
escape. — Comparative  strengrth  of  the  settlements  at  the  Miamies. — Fort 
Washington  built  by  Major  Doughty.— Judicial  Courts  first  established. — 
Anterior  arrangements  for  administering  Justice. — ^Indian  hostilitiee. — Com- 
plaints of  Judge  Symmes  against  Gen.  Harmar  for  withholding  protec- 
tions—Temerity of  the  Pioneers  and  the  Troops. 

The  early  adventurers  to  the  North-westem  Territory, 
were  generally  men  who  had  spent  the  prime  of  their  lives 
in  the  war  of  Independence.  Many  of  them  had  exhausted 
their  fortunes  in  maintaining  the  desperate  struggle;  and 
retired  to  the  wilderness  to  conceal  their  poverty,  and  avoid 
companions  mortifying  to  their  pride,  while  struggling  to 
maintain  their  families,  and  improve  their  condition.  Some 
of  them  were  young  men,  descended  from  revolutionary 
patriots,  who  had  fallen  in  the.  contest,  or  become  too  feeble 
to  endure  the  fatigue  of  settling  a  wilderness.  Others 
were  adventurous  spirits,  to  whom  any  change  might  be 
for  the  better;  and  who,  anticipating  a  successful  result. 
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united  in  the  enterprise.  Such  a  colony  as  this  left  New 
England  in  1787,  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  the  grant 
made  to  Sargent,  Cutler  &  Company,  on  the  Muskingum 
river;  most  of  whom  had  served  in  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution, either  as  officers  or  soldiers.  In  their  journey  west 
they  struck  the  Monongahela  river,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Yoghigany,  so  late  in  the  season,  that  it  was  deemed  impru- 
dent to  descend  the  Ohio ;  they  therefore  encamped  for  the 
winter,  and  built  a  substantial  row-galley,  covered  with 
a  deck,  which  was  an  effectual  protection  against  the  rifles 
of  the  Indians,  while  on  their  passage  down  the  river. 
After  their  arrival  at  the  place  of  their  destination,  it  was 
found  to  be  of  ^at  use  for  the -safe  transportation  of  per- 
sons and  property  from  place  to  place.  The  party  landed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  in  April,  1788,  witli  a 
good  supply  of  provisions,  and  began  their  improvements. 

Their  first  object  was  to  erect  a  block-house  and  stockade, 
for  defence;  after  which,  they  surveyed  the  town  of  Mari- 
etta, on  the  Ohio  river,  east  of  the  Muskingum,  and  at  the 
same  time,  village  lots  were  laid  out,  west  of  that  river, 
contiguous  to  Fort  Harmajr,  then  recently  built,  and  garri- 
soned by  United  States'  troops.     Although  many  of  those 
emigrants  were  men  of  distinction  and  energy,  and  subse- 
quently filled. the  most  important  stations  in  the  country, 
yet  General  Putnam,  by  common  consent,  seemed  to  be 
regarded  as  their  principal  chief   and  leader.     He  had 
been  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  much 
respected,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  mciny  confidential 
Appointments  he  received  from  government;  chiefly  on  the 
nomination  of  President  Washington.     After  his  elevation 
to  the  bench,  he  was  appointed  a  Brigadier  General,  in 
1792.      In  the  year  following,  he  was  commissioned  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  at  Vincennes ;  in  which 
he  succeeded,  and  accomplished  the  object  which  the  Gov^ 
emment  had  in  view,  to  their  entire  satbfaction. 

In  1796  he  was  appointed  Surveyor  General,  there  being 
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then  but  one  office  of  that  grade,  in  the  United  States.  His 
residence  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Muskingum,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  Ohio,  where  he  constructed  a  large 
block-house  of  logs,  enclosed  by  heavy  pickets.  In  that 
rough,  but  cbmfortable  residence  he  received  his  friendB, 
and  whoever  saw  proper  to  call  on  him,  and  entertained 
them  with  the  simplicity  and  hospitality  of  an  ancient 
patriarch. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  general  court  in  October,  179d, 
shortly  before  he  resigned  his  seat  on  the  bench,  a  party 
of  thirty  or  forty,  including  the  court  and  bar,  dined  at  his 
table  in  his  humble  but  spacious  cabin — ^while  the  block- 
house and  stockade  were  yet  standing.  He'  entertained  the 
party  with  a  simple  but  dignified  deportment,  altogether 
natural.  It  was  without  ostentation,  but  with  much  good 
sense,  mingled  with  wit  and  pleasantry.  He  recited  anec- 
dotes of  the  Revolution,  and  of  the  Indian  war,  which  had 
then  just  terminated;  in  the  hazards  of  both  of  which,  he 
had  participated.  Some  of  his  recitals  were  of  a  serious 
and  distressing  character — others  were  repeated  with  such 
comments  as  rendered  them  interesting  and  amusing. 

The  individuals  composing  the  Marietta  colony  were 
principally  descendants  of  the  Puritan  fathers,  who  com- 
menced the  settlement  of  Massachusetts  in  the  winter  of 
1020.  They  retained  a  portion  of  the  good  old  customs 
and  steady  habits  of  their  pilgrim  ancestors;  and  also  of 
their  veneration  for  the  institutions  of  religion,  literature 
and  morality.  Hence  it  was,  that,  as  soon  as  they  had 
provided  shelter  for  themselves  and  their  families,  they 
directed  their  attention  to  the  organization  of  a  church.  A 
convenient  place  for  public  worship  was  provided,  and  a 
pastor  procured.  A  school  was  also  organized  at  the  same 
time.  These  were  the  first  institutions  of  the  kind  got  up 
within  the  North-western  Territory;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colony,  without  distinction,  contributed^  with  great  good 
will,  to  sustain  them. 
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Notbing  can  better  establish  the  fact,  that  the  pfficers  of 
the  revolution  were  illy  compensated  for  their  services  and 
sufferings,  in  the  long  and  distressing  gtruggle  for  national 
liberty,  than  the  destitute,  dependent  condition  in  which 
they  found  themselves,  at  the  close  of  the  war.  After  hav- 
ing spent  the  most  valuable  period  of  their  lives  in  the 
army — enduring  every  species  of  exposure,  fatigue,  and 
suffering — they  were  dismissed  and  sent  to  their  homes, 
if  they  were  so  fortonate  as  to  have  any,  with  nothing  but 
empty  promises,  which  have- never  been  realized — and 
meet  of  them  with  broken  or  impaired  constitutions.  War 
had  been  their  trade,  and  most  of  them  were  destitute  of 
any  other  profession.     . 

The  certificates  they  received,  as  evidence  of  the  sums 
due  them  from  the  country,  were  almost  valueless.  They 
were  bought  and  sold  in  the  market,  -at  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  for  twenty  shillings :  and  so  late  as  1788,  they 
were  worth  only  five  shillings  in  the  pound;  at  which  ruin- 
ous rates  those  meritorious  men  were  driven  by  necessity 
to  sell  them,  or  to  starve.  These  circupistances  are  here 
introduced,  chiefly  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  early  adventurers  to  the  western  wilder- 
ness, had  been  officers  or  soldiers  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
They  were  honorable,  high-minded  men,  whose  feelings 
rebelled  at  the  thought  of  living  in  poverty,  among  people 
of  comparative  wealth,  for  the  protection  of  which,  their 
own  poverty  had  been  incurred.  > 

Under  the  influence  of  that  noble  feeling,  hundreds  of 
those  brave  men  left  their  friends  and  sought  retirement  on 
the  frontiers,  where  no  invidious  comparisons  could  be 
drawn  between  wealth  and  povwty,  and  where  they  be- 
came again  involved  in  the  hazardous  conflicts  of  anothm* 
war. 

Though  the  writ^  cannot  refer  to  any  register  of  tibe 
names  of  the  persons  who  composed  the  colony  of  the  Ohio 
Company,  yet  the  fhct  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  had 
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served  in  the  war  of  independence  will  be  corroborated  by 
stating  the  names  of  Putnam,  Sargent,  Whipple,  Tupper, 
Sproat,  Oliver,  Greene,  Cutler,  Parsons,  Nye,  and  Meigs— 
being  a  portion  of  those  of  them  whom  he  knew  and  still 
recollects.  It  is  also  a  fact,  leading  to  the  same  conclusion, 
that  three-fourths  of  the  persons  who  formed  the  Miami 
Compciny,  and  advanced  the  first  instalment  of  the  pur- 
chase money,  had  served  in  the  revolutionary  war. 

Soon  after  the  settlement  was  commenced  at  Marietta, 
three  parties  were  formed  to  occupy  and  improve  separate 
portions  of  Judge  Symmes^  purchase,  between  the 'Miami 
rivers.  The  first,  led  by  MajOT  Bei\jamin  Stites,  consisted 
of  eighteen  or  twenty,  who  landed  in  November,  1788,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Little  Mi€Lmi  river,  within  the  limits  of  a 
tract  often  thousand  acres,  purchased  by  Msgor  Stites,  from 
Judge  Symmes.  They  constructed  a  log  fort,  and  laid  out 
the  town  of  Columbia,  which  soon  became  a  promising  vil- 
lage. Among  them  were  Colonel  Spencer,  Msgor  Gano, 
Judge  Goforth,  Francis  Dunlavy,  Miyor  Kibbey,  Reverend 
John  Smith,  Judge  Foster,  Colonel  Brown,  Mr.  Hubbell, 
Captain  Flinn,  Jacob  White,  and  John  Riley.  • 

They  were  all  men  of  energy  and  enterprise,  and  were 
more  numerous  than  either  of  the  parties  who  commenced 
their  settlements  below  them  on  the  Ohio.  Their  village 
was  also  more  flourishing,  and  for  two  or  three  years  con- 
tained a  larger  number  of  inhabitants  than  any  other  in  the 
Miami  purchase.  This  superiority,  however,  did  not  con- 
tinue, as  will  appear  fi*om  the  sequel. 

The  second  party  destined  for  the  Mi€Lmi,  was  formed  at 
Limestone;  under  Matthias  Denman  and  Robert  Patterson, 
amounting  to  twelve  or  fifteen  in  number.  After  much 
difiiculty  and  danger,  caused  by  floating  ice  in  the  river, 
they  landed  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Licking,  on  the  24th  of  December,  1788.  Their 
purpose  was  to  establish  a  station,  and  lay  out  a  town 
according  to  a  plan  agreed  on,  before  they  left  Limestone. 
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The  name  adopted  for  the  proposed  town  was  Losanteville, 
which  had  been  manufactured  by  a  pedantic  foreigner, 
whose  name,  fortunately,  has  been  forgotten.  It  was 
formed,  as  he  said,  from  the  words  ht  os  ante  vilky  which 
he  rendered  ^'the  village  opposite  the  mouth."  Logicians 
may  decide  whether  the  words  might  not  be  rendered  more 
correctly,  the  mouth  before  the  village.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  settlement  then  formed  was  immediately  designated  by 
the  name  adopted  for  the  projected  town — though  the  town 
itself  never  was  laid  out,  for  reasons  which  will  be  ex- 
plained hereafter.  Yet,  from  the  facts  stated,  a  very  gen- 
eral belief  has  prevailed  that  the  original  name  of  the  town 
of  Cincinnati  was  Losanteville,  and  that  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Governor  St.  Clair  and  others,  that  name  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  name  of  Cincinnati  substituted.  This  im- 
pression, though  a  natural  one,  under  the  circumstances  of 
tlie  case,  was  nevertheless  incorrect. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  influence  operated  on  the 
minds  of  the  proprietors,  to  induce  them  to  adopt  the  name 
of  Cincinnati,  in  preference  to  the  one  previously  proposed. 
Judge  Symmes,  being  on  the  spot,  might  have  advised  it; 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  Governor  St.  Clair  had  any 
agency  in  it,  as  he  was  at  the  time  negotiating  a  treaty 
with  the  north-western  Indians,  at  Marietta,  between  which 
place  and  Cincinnati,  there  was  then  but  very  little  inter- 
course. .  The  trutli  may  be  gathered  from  the  facts  of  the 
case,  which  are  these. 

Matthias  Denman,  of  Springfield,  New  Jersey,  had  pur- 
chased the  fraction  of  land  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  and 
the  entire  section  adjoining  it  on  the  north,  which,  on  the 
survey  of  Symmes'  grant  should  be  found  to  lie  opposite 
the  niouth  of  Licking  river.  In  the  summer  of  1788,  he 
came  out  to  the  west  to  see  the  lands  he  had  purchased, 
and  to  examine  the  country.  On  his  return  to  Limestone, 
he  met  among  others.  Colonel  Patterson,  of  Lexington,  and 
a  surveyor  by  the  name  of  Rlson.    Denman  communicated 
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to  them  his  intention  of  laying  out  a  town  on  his  land, 
opposite  Licking ;  and,  after  some  conversation,  agreed  to 
take  them  in  as  partners,  each  paying  a  third  of  the  pur- 
chase-money ;  and,  on  the  Airther  condition,  that  Colonel 
Patterson  should  exert  his  influence  to  obtain  settlers,  and 
that  Filson,  in  the  ensuing  spring,  should  survey  the  town, 
stake  off  the  lots,  and  superintend  the  sale.  They  also 
agreed  on  the  plan  of  the  town,  and  td  call  it  Losanteville. 
This  being  done,  Patterson  and  Filson,  with  a  party  of 
settlers,  proceeded  to  the  ground,  where  they  arrived  late  in 
December.  In  the  course  of  the  winter,  before  any  attempt 
had  been  made  to  lay  out  the  town,  Filson  went  on  an  ex- 
ploring expedition,  with  Judge  Symmes,  and  others,  who 
had  it  in  contemplation  to  become  purchasers,  and  settle  in 
the  country.  After  the  party  had  proceeded  some  thirty  or 
forty  miles  into  the  Wilderness,  Filson,  for  some  cause  not  now 
known,  left  them,  for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  the  settle- 
ments on  the  Ohio ;  and  in  that  attempt,  was  murdered  by 
die  Indians.  This  terminated  his  contract  with  Denman, 
as  no  part  of  the  consideration  had  been  paid,  and  his  per- 
sonal services,  in  surveying  the  town,  and  superintending 
the  sale  of  the  lots,  had  become  impracticable. 

Mr.  Denman,  being  yet  at  Limestone,  entered  into  ano- 
ther contract  with  Colonel  Patterson  and  Israel  Ludlow,  by 
which  Ludlow  was  to  perform  the  same  services  as  were 
to  have  been  rendered  by  the  unfortunate  Filson,  had  he 
lived  to  execute  his  contract.  A  new  plan  of  a  town  was 
then  made,  differing,  in  many  important  respects,  from  the 
former, — ^particularly  as  to  the  public  square,  the  commons, 
and  the  names  of  the  streets.  The  whimsical  name  which 
had  been  adopted  for  the  town  to  be  laid  out  under  the 
first  contract,  was  repudiated,  and  Cincinnati  selected,  as 
tiie  name  of  die  town,  to  be  laid  out  under  the  new  contract. 
Late  in  the  succeeding  fall,  Colonel  Ludlow  commenced  a 
rarvey  of  the  town  which  has  since  become  the  Queen 
City  of  the  West.    He  first  laid  off  the  lots,  which,  by  pre- 
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vioii0  agreement,  w^^  to  be  disposed  of  as  donations  to 
yolnnte^  settlers,  and  completed  the  survey  at  his  leisure. 

A  misapprehension  has  pre'^fthsd,  as  appears  from  some 
recent  publications,  in  regard  tome  price  paid  by  the  pro- 
prietors for  the  land  on  which  the  city  stands.  The 
original  purchase  by  Mr.  Denman,  included  a  section  and  a 
fractional  section,  containing  about  eight  hundred  acres ;  for 
which  he  paid  five  shiUings  per  acre,  in  Continental  Certifi- 
cates, which  were  then  worth,  in  specie,  five  shillings  on  the 
pound — so  that  the  specie  price  per  acre  was  fifteen  pence. 
That  sum  multiplied  by  the  number  of  acres,  will  give  the 
original  cost  of  the  plat  of  Cincinnati. 

The  third  party  of  adventurers  to  the  Miami  Purchase, 
were  under  the  immediate  care  and  direction  of  Judge 
Symmes.  They  left  Limestone  on  the  29th  of  January,  1789, 
and  on  their,  passage  down  the  river,  w^-e  obstructed,  de- 
layed, and  exposed  to  imminent  danger  from  floating  ice, 
which  covered  the  river.  They,  however,  reached  the  Bend, 
the  place  of  their  destination,  in  safety,  early  in  February. 
The  first  object  of  the  Judge  was  to  found  a  city  at  that 
{dace,  which  had  received  the  name  of  North  Bend,  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  most  northern  bend  in  the  Ohio  river 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha. 

The  water-craft  us^  in  descending  the  Ohio,  in  those 
primitive  times,  were  flat-boats,  made  of  green  oak  plank, 
fastened  by  wooden  pins  to  a  frame  of  timber,  and  caulked 
with  tow,  or  any  other  pliant  substance  that  could  be  pro- 
cured. Boats  similarly  constructed  on  the  n(»rthem  waters, 
were  then  called  arks^  but  on  the  western  rivers,  they  were 
denominated  Kentucky  boats.  The  materials  of  which  they 
were  composed,  were  found  to  be  of  great  utility  in  the  con- 
struction of  temporary  buildings  for  safety,  and  for  protec- 
tion from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  afl«r  they  had  ar- 
rived at  their  destination. 

At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Judge,  General  Harmar 
sent  Captain  Kearsey  with  forty-eight  rank  and  file,  to  pro- 
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tect  the  improvements  just  commencing  in  the  Miami  coun- 
try. This  detachment  reached  Limestone  in  December, 
1788,  and  in  a  few  days  after,  Ci^tain  Kearsey  sent  a  part 
of  his  command  in  advance,  as  a  gaard  to  protect  the  pio- 
neers under  Major  Stites,  at  the  Little  Miami,  where  they 
arrived  soon  after.  Mr.  Symmes  and  his  party,  accompa- 
nied by  Captain  Kearsey,  landed  at  Columbia,  on  their  pas- 
sage down  the  river,  and  the  detachment  previously  sent  to 
that  place  joined  their  company.  They  then  proceeded  to 
the  Bend,  and  landed  about  the  first  or  second  of  February. 
When  they  left  Limestone  it  was  the  purpose  of  Captain 
Kearsey  to  occupy  the  fort  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Miami, 
by  a  detachment  of  United  States'  troops,  who  afterwards 
descended  the  river  to  the  Falls. 

That  purpose  was  defeated  by  the  flood  in  the  river,  which 
had  spread  over  the  low  grounds  and  rendered  it  difficult  to 
reach  the  fort.  Captain  Kearsey,  however,  was  anxious  to 
make  the  attempt,  but  the  Judge  would  not  consent  to  it;  he 
was  of  course  much  disappointed,  and  greatly  displeased. 
When  he  set  out  on  the  expedition,  expecting  to  find  a  fort 
ready  built  to  receive  him,  he  did  not  provide  the  imple- 
ments necessary  to  construct  one.  Thus  disappointed  and 
displeased,  he  resolved  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  con- 
struct a  new  work,  but  would  leave  the  Bend  cind  join  the 
garrison  at  Louisville. 

In  pursuance  of  that  resolution,  he  embarked  early  in 
March,  and  descended  the  river  with  his  command.  The 
Judge  immediately  wrote  to  Msgor  Willis,  commandant  of 
the  garrison  at  the  Falls,  complaining  of  the  conduct  of 
Captain  Kearsey,  representing  the  exposed  situation  of  the 
Miami  settlement,  stating  the  indications  of  hostility  mani- 
fested by  the  Indians,  and  requesting  a  guard  to  be  sent  to 
the  Bend.  This  request  was  promptly  granted,  and  before 
the  close  of  the  month.  Ensign  Luce  arrived  with  seventeen 
or  eighteen  soldiers,  which,  for  the  time,  removed  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  pioneers  at  thatplace.    It  was  not  long. 
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however,  before  the  Indians  made  an  attack  on  them,  in 
which  they  killed  one  soldier,  and  wounded  four  or  five 
other  persons,  including  Major  J.  R.  Mills,  an  emigrant  from 
Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  who  was  a  surveyor,  and  an 
intelligent  and  highly  respected  citizen.  Although  he  reco- 
vered from  his  wounds,  he  felt  their  disabling  effects  to  the 
day  of  his  death. 

The  surface  of  the  ground  where  the  Judge  and  his  party 
had  landed,  was  above*  the  reach  of  the  water,  and  suffi- 
ciently level  to  admit  of  a  convenient  settlement.  He 
therefore  determined,  for  the  immediate  accommodation  of 
his  party,  to  lay  out  a  village  at  that  place,  and  to  sus- 
pend, for  the  present,  the  execution  of  his  purpose,  as  to 
the  city,  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  until  satisfactory 
information  could  be  obtained  in  regard  to  the  comparative 
advantages  of  different  places  in  the  vicinity.  The  deter- 
mination, however,  of  laying  out  such  a  city,  was  not 
abandoned,  but  was  executed  in  the  succeeding  year  on  a 
magnificent  scale.  It  included  the  village,  and  extended 
from  the  Ohio  across  the  peninsula  to  the  Miami  river. 
This  city,  which  was  certainly  a  beautiful  one,  on  paper, 
was  called  Symmes,  and  for  a  time  was  a  subject  of  con- 
versation and  of  criticism ;  but  it  soon  ceased  to  be  remem- 
bered— even  its  name  was  forgotten,  and  the  settlement 
continued  to  be  called  North  Bend.  Since  then,  that  vil- 
lage has  been  distinguished  as  the  residence  and  the  home 
of  the  soldier  and  statesman,  William  Henry  Harrison, 
whose  remains  now  repose  in  a  humble  vault  on  one  of  its 
beautiful  hills. 

In  conformity  with  a  stipulation  made  at  Limnstone, 
every  individual  belonging  to  the  party  received  a  donation 
lot,  which  he  was  required  to  improve,  as  the  condition  of 
obtaining  a  title.  As  the  number  of  these  adventurers  in- 
creased in  consequence  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
military,  the  Judge  was  induced  to  lay  out  another  village, 
six  or  seven  miles  higher  up  the  river,  which  he  called 
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South  Bend,  where  he  disposed  of  some  donation  lots;  but 
that  project  failed,  and  in  a  few  years  the  village  was 
deserted  and  converted  into  a  farm. 

During  these  transactions,  the  Judge  was  visited  by  a 
number  of  Indians  from  a  camp  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Stites'  settlement.  One  of  them,  a  Shawnee  chief,  had 
many  complaints  to  make  of  frauds  practised  on  them  by 
white  traders,  who  fortunately  had  no  connection  with  the 
pioneers.  After  several  conversations,  and  some  small 
presents,  he  professed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  explanation 
he  had  received,  and  gave  assurances  that  the  Indians 
would  trade  with  the  white  men  as  friends. 

In  one  of  their  intervieiys,  the  Judge  told  him  he  had 
been  commissioned  and  sent  out  to  their  country,  by  the 
thirteen  fires,  in  the  spirit  of  friendship  and  kindness;  and 
that  he  was  instructed  to  treat  them  as  friends  and  brothers. 
In  proof  of  this,  he  showed  them  the  flag  of  the  Union, 
with  its  stars  and  stripes,  and  also  4us  commission,  having 
the  great  seal  of  the  United  States  attached  to  it;  exhibit- 
ing the  American  eagle,  with  the  olive  branch  in  one  claw, 
emblematical  of  peace,  and  the  instrument  of  war  and 
death  in  the  other.  He  explained  the  meaning  of  those 
symbols  to  their  satisfaction,  though  at  first  the  chief  seemed 
to  think  they  were  not  very  striking  emblems  either  of 
peace  or  friendship ;  but  before  he  departed  from  the  Bend, 
he  gave  assurances  of  the.  most  friendly  character.  Yet, 
when  they  left  their  camp  to  return  to  their  towns,  they 
carried  ofi*  a  number  of  horses  belonging  to  the  Columbia 
settlement,  to  compensate  for  the  ii\juries  done  them  by 
wandering  traders,  who  had  no  part  or  lot  with  the  pioneers. 
These  depredations  having  been  repeated,  a  party  was  sent 
out  in  pursuit,  who  followed  the  trail  of  the  Indians  a  con- 
siderable distance,  when  they  discovered  fresh  signs,  and 
sent  Captain  Flinn,  one  of  their  party,  in  advance,  to 
reconnoitre.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  before  he  was  sur- 
prised, taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  the  Indian  camp. 
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Not  likiiig  the  movements  he  saw  going  on,  which  seemed 
to  indicate  personal  violence,  in  regard  to  himself,  and 
having  great  confidence  in  his  activity  and  strength,  at  a 
favorable  moment,  he  sprang  from  the  camp,  made  his 
escape,  and  joined  his  party.  The  Indians,  fearing  an  ara- 
bnsoade,  did  not  pursue.  The  party  possessed  themselves 
of  some  horses  belonging  to  the  Indians,  and  returned  to 
Columbia.  In  a  few  days,  the  Indians  brought  in  Ce4>tain 
Flinn's  rifle,  and  begged  Major  Stites  to  restore  their 
horses — ^alledging  that  they  were  innocent  of  the  depreda- 
tions laid  to  their  charge.  After  some  further  explanations, 
the  matter  was  amicably  settled,  and  the  horses  were  given 
up. 

The  three  principal  settlements  of  the  Miami  country 
were  commenced  in  the  manner  above  described;  and 
although  they  had  one  general  object,  and  were  threatened 
by  one  common  danger,  yet  there  existed  a  strong  spirit 
of  rivalry  between  them — each  feeling  a  pride  in  the  pros* 
perity  of  the  little  colony  to  which  he  belonged.  That 
spirit  produced  a  strong  influence  on  the  feelings  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  different  villages,  and  produced  an  esprit  du 
corps,  scarcely  to  be  expected  under  circumstances  so  criti* 
cat  and  dangerous  as  those  which  threatened  them.  For 
some  time  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt,  which  of  the  rivals, 
Columbia,  Cincinnati,  or  North  Bend,  would  eventually 
become  the  chief  seat  of  business. 

In  the  beginning,  Columbia,  the  eldest  of  the  three,  took 
the  lead,  both  in  the  nimibw  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  con* 
venience  and  appearance  of  its  dwellings.  It  was  a  flour- 
ishing village,  and  many  believed  it  would  become  the 
great  business  town  of  the  Miami  country.  That  delusion, 
however,  lasted  but  a  short  time.  The  garrison  having 
been  established  at  Cincinnati,  made  it  the  head-quarters, 
and  the  depot  of  the  army.  In  addition  to  this,  as  soon  as 
the  County  Courts  of  the  Territory  were  organized,  it  was 
made  the  seat  of  justice  of  Hamilton  ooullty.    These  ad- 
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vantages  convinced  every  body  that  it  was  destined  to 
become  the  emporium  of  the  Mi€Lmi  country. 

At  first.  North  Bend  had  a  decided  advantage  over  it; 
as  the  troops  detailed  by  General  Harmar  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Mi€Lmi  pioneers  were  landed  there,  through  the 
influence  of  Judge  Symmes.  That  consideration  induced 
many  of  the  first  adventurers  to  plant  themselves  at  the 
Bend,  believing  it  to  be  the  place  of  the  greatest  safety. 
But,  as  has  been  stated,  that  detachment  soon  took  its  de- 
parture for  Louisville.  It  appears  also  that  Ensign  Luce, 
the  commandant  of  the  party  which  succeeded  it,  did  not 
feel  bound  to  erect  his  fort  at  any  particular  place,  but  was 
at  liberty  to  select  the  spot  best  calculated  to  afibrd  the 
most  extensive  protection  to  the  Miami  settlers.  Viewing 
his  duty  in  that  light,  he  put  up  a  small  temporary  work, 
sufficient  for  the  security  of  his  troops,  regardless  of  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  the  Judge,  to  proceed  at  once  to  erect  a 
substantial,  spacious,  block-house,  sufficient  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village. 

The  remonstrances  and  entreaties  of  the  Judge  had  btit 
little  influence  on  the  mind  of  this  obstinate  officer;  for,  in 
despite  of  them  all,  he  left  the  Bend,  and  proceeded  to  Cin- 
cinnati with  his  command,  where  he  immediately  com- 
menced ihe  construction  of  a  military  work.  That  impor- 
tant move  was  followed  by  very  decided  results — it  ter- 
minated the  strife  for  supremacy,  by  removing  the  only 
motive  which  had  induced  former  emigrants  to  pass  the 
settlements  above,  and  proceed  to  the  Bend.  As  soon  as 
the  troops  removed  from  that  place  to  Cincinnati,  the  set- 
tlers of  the  Bend,  who  were  then  the  most  numerous,  feel- 
ing the  loss  of  the  protection  on  which  they  had  relied, 
became  uneasy,  ahd  began  to  follow;  and  ere  long  the 
place  was  almost  entirely  deserted,  and  the  hope  of  making 
it,  even  a  respectable  town,  was  abandoned. 

In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer,  Miyor  Doughty 
arrived  at  Cincinnati,  with  troops  from  Fort  Harmar,  and 
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commenced  the  construction  of  Fort  Washington,  which 
was  the  most  extensive  and  important  militsury  work  in  the 
Territory  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

About  that  time  there  was  a  rumor  prevailing  in  the  set- 
tlement, said  to  have  been  endorsed  by  the  Judge  himself, 
which  goes  far  to  unravel  the  mystery,  in  which  the  remo- 
val of  the  troops  firom  the  Bend  was  involved.  It  was  said 
and  believed,  that  while  the  officer  in  command  at  that 
place  was  looking  out  very  leisurely  for  a  suitable  site,  on 
which  to  build  the  block-house,  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  a  beautiful  black-eyed  female,  who  called  forth  his 
most  assiduous  and  tender  attentions.  She  was  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  settiers  at  the  Bend.  Her  husband  saw  the 
danger  to  which  he  would  be  exposed,  if  he  remained 
where  he  was.  He  therefore  resolved  at  once  to  remove 
to  Cincinnati,  and  very  promptiy  executed  his  resolution. 

As  soon  as  the  gallant  commandant  discovered  that  the 
object  of  his  admiration  had  changed  her  residence,  he  be- 
gan to  think  that  the  Bend  was  not  an  advantcigeous  situa- 
tion for  a  military  work,  and  communicated  that  opinion  to 
Judge  Symmes,  who  strenuously  opposed  it.  His  reasoning, 
however,  was  not  as  persuasive  as  the  sparkling  eyes  of  the 
fair  dulcinea  then  at  Cincinnati.  The  result  was  a  deter- . 
mination  to  visit  Cincinnati,  and  examine  its  advantages  for 
a  military  post,  which  he  communicated  to  the  Judge,  with 
an  assurance  that  if,  on  examination,  it  did  not  prove  to  be 
the  most  eligible  place,  he  would  return  and  erect  the  fort 
at  the  Bend. 

The  visit  was  quickly  made,  and  resulted  in  a  conviction 
that  the  Bend  could  not  be  compared  with  Cincinnati  as  a 
military  position.  The  troops  were  accordingly  removed  to 
that  place,  and  the  building  of  a  block-house  commenced. 
Whether  this  structure  was  on  the  ground  on  which  Fort 
Washington  was  erected  by  M^jor  Doughty,  cannot  now  be 
decided. 

That  movement,  produced  by  a  cause  whimsical,  and  ap- 
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parently  trivial  in  itself,  was  attended  with  results  of  incal- 
eulable  importance.  It  settled  the  question  whether  North 
Bend,  or  Cincinnati,  was  to  be  the  great  commerdai  town 
of  the  Miami  Country.  Thus  we  see  what  unexpected  re- 
sults are  sometimes  produced  by  circumstances  apparently 
trivial.  The  incompard[)le  beauty  of  a  Spartan  dame,  pro- 
duced a  ten  year's  war,  which  terminated  in  the  destruction 
of  Troy ;  and  the  irresistible  charms  of  another  female, 
transferred  the  commercial  emporium  of  Ohio  from  the 
place  where  it  had  been  commenced,  to  the  place  where  it 
now  is.  If  this  captivating  American  Helen  had  continued 
at  the  Bend,  the  garrison  would  have  been  erected  th^e— < 
population,  capital,  and  business,  would  have  centered  there, 
and  there  would  have  been  the  Queen  City  of  the  West. 

It  has  been  made  a  question,  at  what  period  the  settle* 
ment  of  the  Northwestern  Territory  may  be  fairly  consid- 
ered as  having  commenced.  Although  individuals,  and 
small  exploring  parties,  connected  with  the  Ohio  Company, 
visited  their  purchase  occasionally  in  1786,  but  more  fire- 
quently  in  1787,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  settlement  of 
it  commenced  in  good  earnest  till  the  7th  of  April,  1788; 
when  they  planted  a  numerous,  well  provided  colony,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  rivers,  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  of  Fort  Harmar,  then  occupied  by  a  gar* 
risen  of  American  troops. 

That  movement  has  been  properly  considered  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  permanent  occupancy  and  settlement  of 
that  part  of  the  Territory.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1788,  a  few  emigrants  came  to  the  Miami  Purchase,  some 
of  whom  remained  and  joined  thl3  pioneer  parties  before 
mentioned,  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1788-9;  but  the  per* 
manent  occupancy  of  that  part  of  the  country  must  be 
dated  from  the  succeeding  year,  when  the  three  chief  settle- 
ments, at  Columbia,  Cincinnati,  and.  the  Bend,  were  begun 
with  such  numbers,  and  in  such  a  spirit,  as  evinced  a  firm 
determination  to  persevere  and  hold  the  country  at  all 
hazards. 
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When4heBe  settlementB  were  commenced  by  emigrants 
who  reaorted  to  them,  early  in  1788,  proviflion  had  not  been 
made  for  the  regular  administration  of  justice.  Judicial 
Courts  had  not  been  organized,  and  the  inhabitants  found 
themselves  in  an  impleasant  situation,  as  they  were  ex- 
posed to  the  depredations  of  dishonest,  unprincipled  men, 
without  the  means  of  legal  redress.  To  remedy  that  evil 
the  people  assembled  to  consult,  and  devise  a  plan  for  their 
common  safety ;  they  chose  a  Chairman  and  a  Secretaiy, 
and  proceeded  to  business.  The  meeting  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  a  code  of  By-Laws  for  the  government  of  the 
settlement,  in  which  they  prescribed  the  punishment  to  b6 
inflicted  tor  various  ofiences — organized  a  Court — estab* 
lished  the  trial  by  jury — appointed  Mr.  McMillan  Judge, 
and  John  Ludlow,  Sheriff. 

To  these  regulations  they  all  agreed,  and  each  gave  a 
solemn  pledge  to  aid  in  carrying  them  into  effect.  It  was 
not  long  before  a  complaint  was  made  against  Paddy 
Grimes,  for  robbing  a  truck-patch,  on  which  the  Sheriff  was 
commanded  to  arrest  him,  and  summon  a  jury  for  his  trial. 
The  order  was  obeyed,  and  on  hearing  the  evidence,  the 
jury  found  him  guilty,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  receive 
twenly-nine  lashes,  which  were  inflicted  in  due  form  on  the 
same  afternoon.  Other  complaints  of  a  similar  character 
were  made,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the 
oflicer  in  command  of  the  garrison,  no  further  decisive  pro- 
ceedings were  had;  and  this  useful  tribtmal,  organized  for 
self-protection,  on  the  genuine  principles  of  Judge  Lynch, 
was  abandoned — but  not  without  a  serious  conflict  be- 
tween the  citizens  and  the  militsury,  in  which  Mr.  McMillan 
received  very  serious  and  permanent  injuries. 

Fortunately,  this  state  of  things  was  soon  terminated  by 
the  establishment  of  A  General  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of 
the  Peace  and  County  Courts  of  Conunon  Pleas,"  by  virtue 
of  a  law  for  that  purpose,  published  at  Marietta  on  the  23d 
of  August,  1788,  which  superseded  the  Lynch  code,  before 
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it  had  been  in  operation  an  entire  year.  Mr.  McMillan 
was  appointed  the  Presiding  Judge  of  those  Courts  in  the 
county  of  Hamilton. 

The  professions  of  friendship  made  by  the  Indians  in  the 
winter  of  1788-9,  whether  sincere  or  not,  were  of  short 
duration.  The  prevailing  opinion  at  the  time  was,  that 
they  were  sincere ;  and  that  the  assurances  given  by  Judge 
Symmes,  had  removed  from  their  minds,  the  apprehension 
of  danger,  produced  by  the  unexpected  occupancy  of  so 
many  parts  of  their  country  simultaneously.  It  required, 
however,  but  a  short  time  to  solve  that  matter.  Within  a 
few  days  after  those  assurances  were  given,  depredations 
were  perpetrated  on  the  property  of  the  emigrants,  and 
soon  after,  on  their  lives;  so  that  before  the  year  closed 
the  existence  of  war,  undisguised,  was  apparent  to  all. 
That  condition  of  things  was  attributed,  in  part,  to  the 
frauds  practised  on  the  Indians  by  unprincipled,  wandering 
traders,  wholly  unconnected  with  the  pioneer  settlers ;  and, 
in  part,  to  the  efforts  of  persons  in  the  employ  of  the 
British  Fur  Company,  to  poison  their  minds  and  instigate 
them  to  hostility,  by  telling  them  that  the  Americans  were 
maturing  a  plan  to  seize  their  country,  and  drive  them 
beyond  the  Lakes.  An  attempt  to  solve  those  questions, 
or  account  for  the  conduct  of  the  Indians,  would  probably 
be  considered,  at  this  day,  as  a  useless  waste  of  time. 
The  first  year  after  those  assurances  were  made,  had  not 
expired,  when  Filson  was  killed — the  settlement  of  Meyor 
Stites  plundered — Captain  Flinn  taken  prisoner — a  sur- 
veying party  imder  Mr.  Mills,  attacked,  with  the  loss  of 
two  men  killed — and  the  settlement  at  the  Bend  assailed, 
dn  which  occasion  one  man  was  killed  and  several  others 
wounded. 

To  these  occurrences,  which  took  place  in  less  than  a 
year,  after  the  suisurances  of  friendship  referred  to,  were 
made  to  the  Judge,  may  be  added,  many  other  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  murder  which  followed  in  quick  succession — as 
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for  example,  the  aasassinatioii  of  Hunt,  Catter,  Freeman, 
Tmman,  and  Hardin — and  the  list  might  be  enlarged  still 
forther,  were  it  necessary.  These  losses  were  in  part 
attributed  to  the  want  of  such  military  protection  as  Judge 
Synunes  alledged  was  in  the  power  of  General  Harmar  to 
afford. 

Although  that  officer  had  but  a  single  regiment  at  his 
disposal,  yet,  as  the  points  to  be  protected  were  few,  it 
was  believed  he  might  have  accomplished  the  object  to  a 
greater  extent  than  he  did.  The  Muskingum  and  the 
Miami  settlements  were  the  only  ones  then  existing  in  the 
Territory.  They  varied  but  little  in  numbers,  and  yet  the 
latter  was  left  for  protection  with  less  than  an  average 
of  half  a  company,  during  the  first,  and  a  part  of  the 
second,  year.  At  this  unequal  disposition  of  the  troops, 
the  Judge  complained.  He  charged  General  Harmar  with 
partiality,  and  his  feelings  were  so  much  excited  by  this 
palpable  neglect,  that  he  instructed  his  agent  in  New 
Jersey,  to  present  the  case  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
request  his  interpositibn.  It  does  not  appear  that  such  a 
complaint  was  made,  or,  if  made,  that  any  serious  notice 
was  taken  of  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  condition  of  the  Miami  coun- 
try in  1788  and  1789,  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  a  military  force  as  might  have  been  stationed  there, 
without  inconvenience,  and  without  ii^justice  to  any  other 
portion  of  the  Territory,  would  have  prevented  much  suf- 
fering— saved  many  losses — and  induced  a  number  of  the 
early  emigrants  to  establish  themselves  in  that  delightful 
region,  who  turned  from  it  in  consequence  of  its  exposed 
and  unprotected  condition,  and  made  their  locations  else- 
where. This  difficulty  is  most  probably  ascribable  to  the 
fact,  that  an  imreasonable  proportion  of  the  regiment  was 
stationed  at  the  Falls,  during  this  period  of  difficulty  and 
danger.  To  one  who  knew  the  defenceless  situation  of  those 
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settlements,  it  is  matter  of  surprise,  that  they  did  not  snfier 
more  severely  than  they  did. 

It  is  a  perversion  of  language,  to  apply  the  phrase  mtH" 
tary  protection^  to  any  thing  ei\joyed  by  the  Miami  people, 
at  the  time  when  protection  was  most  wanted.  If  it  be 
asked  what  protection  they  recdly  did  receive,  during  the 
period  of  their  greatest  exposure,  the  answer  may  be  given 
in  few  words.  Eighteen  soldiers  were  stationed  about 
thirty  days  at  Columbia,  in  the  fall  of  1788;  one  company 
halted  at  North  Bend  thirty-four  days,  in  the  winter  of 
1788-9;  after  which  a  detachment  of  eighteen,  rank-and- 
file,  landed  at  the  same  place,  where  they  remained  a  few 
days,  and  then  proceeded  to  Cincinnati.  This  constitutes 
the  military  protection  afforded  to  three  infant  settlements, 
extending  nearly  thirty  miles  in  an  enemy^s  country. 
^^Bisvm  teneatis  amici.^^ 

After  looking  on  this  picture,  nobody  can  feel  surprised 
that  Judge  Symmes,  whose  life  and  fortune  were  at  stake, 
should  lose  his  temper  and  complain.  In  spite,  however, 
of  those  early  disadvantages,  the  Miami  valley  took  the 
lead  of  every  other  portion  of  the  great  West,  in  population 
and  enterprise. 

At  the  time  here  spoken  of,  the  woods  were  literally 
swarming  with  Indians,  scattered  in  every  direction ;  and, 
in  addition  to  other  difficulties,  those  who  ventured  into  the 
wilderness,  firom  duty  or  choice,  were  in  constant  danger 
of  meeting  some  of  those  parties,  and  suffering  the  conse- 
quences. It  was  a  matter  of  surprise,  to  all  who  were 
conversant  with  the  condition  of  the  army,  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Indian  war,  that  so  many,  and  such  fearful 
risks  were  run,  attended  with  so  small  a  number  of  disas- 
ters. Next  to  the  protecting  care  of  Providence,  this  is 
ascribable  to  an  insensibility  to  danger,  produced  by  a 
constant  exposure,  which  renders  the  mind  callous,  and  at 
the  same  time  collected ;  and  prepares  it  to  act  promptly, 
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in  any  emergency.  It  is  known  from  experience,  that  ha- 
bitual exposure  to  danger  robs  it  of  its  terrors,  and  inspires 
the  white  man  with  the  same  presence  of  mind,  the  same 
vigilance,  and  the  same  acuteness  of  perception  of  the 
presence  of  danger,  or  the  near  approach  of  an  enemy, 
which  the  aborigines  possess  in  so  remarkable  a  degree. 

Those  persons  who  had  early  intercourse  with  the  officers 
who  served  in  the  western  campaigns,  were  surprised  at 
the  levity  with  which  they  spoke  of  their  exposures  and 
hair-breadth  escapes ;  and  the  calm  indifference  manifested 
at  the  recital  of  scenes  of  disaster,  which  must  have  been 
highly  distressing.  This  did  not  proceed  from  any  want  of 
natural  tenderness  or  sympathy,  but  from  temporary  ob- 
tuseness  of  feeling,  acquired  duriiig  their  campaigns  in  the 
Indian  country. 

It  seems  to  be  a  kind  provision  of  Providence,  that  men 
constitutionally  timid  and  sensitive  to  danger,  cease  to  be 
agitated  by  fear,  after  they  have  become  familiar  with 
scenes  of  distress  and  objects  of  misery.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances they  soon  learn  that  steady  nerves  are  neces- 
sary to  ensure  personal  safety,  and  that  the  indulgence  of 
fear  agitates  the  mind,  and  renders  it  unfit  to  draw  safe 
conclusions,  when  pressing  danger  calls  for  instant  action. 
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Counties  in  the  Territory.— Their  Seats  of  Justice  and  Courts.— The  Geaeial 
Conrtw — Its  powers^ — Its  usurpations  as  Legislators. — ^Fatigue  and  ezposors 
of  the  Bar. — Extent  of  their  circuit — A  game  of  Indian  foot-ball. — Journey 
from  Cincinnati  to  Vincennes,  in  December,  1799. — Gen.  George  Rogen 
Clark. — His  achievements  and  victories. — His  conquests  the  chief  ground  of 
the  American  claim  to  the  North-western  Territory. — Embarrassments  of 
his  situation. — His  expedients  to  support  his  troops^ — Ingratitude  of  the 
Government. 

When  the  writer  of  these  notes  came  to  Cincinnati,  only 
four  counties  had  been  established  and  organized  in  the 
Territory — each  of  which  was  sufficiently  extensive  to  form 
an  independent  state.  They  bore  the  names  of  Washing- 
ton, Hamilton,  St.  Clair,  and  Knox ;  in  honor  of  the  distin- 
guished revolutionary  patriots  after  whom  they  were  called, 
and  who,  in  public  estimation,  stood  on  the  scale  of  merit, 
in  the  order  in  which  ihey  are  here  named.  The  seat  of 
justice  of  the  county  first  mentioned,  was  established  at 
Marietta — ^the  second  at  Cincinnati — ^the  third  at  Kaskas- 
kias — and  the  fourth  at  Vincennes,  then  generally  called 
Au  Post. 

As  the  population  of  the  territory  increased,  new  settle- 
ments were  formed,  and  the  Governor  proceeded,  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  required,  to 
lay  out  and  organize  other  counties,  imder  the  power  dele- 
gated by  the  ordinance;  in  each  of  which,  Courts  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  (jeneral  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace, 
vested  with  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  were  established. 
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The  General  Court  consisted  of  three  judges,  appointed 
by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ; 
each  of  whom  received  a  salary  of  eight  hundred  dollars, 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  It  was  the  highest 
judicial  tribunal  in  the  Territory,  and  was  vested  with 
original  and  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  and  of  capital  cases :  and  on  questions  of  divorce  and 
alimony,  its  jurisdiction  was  exclusive.  It  was,  however,  a 
Common  Law  Court  merely,  without  Chancery  powers,  and, 
it  was  the  court  of  dernier  resort. 

It  had  power  to  revise  and  reverse  the  decisions  of  all 
other  tribunals  in  the  Territory;  yet  its  own  proceedings 
could  not  be  reversed  or  set  aside,  even  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Unitisd  States.  It  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  in 
March;  at  Marietta,  in.  October;  at  Detroit,  and  in  the 
western  counties,  at  such  time  in  each  year  els  the  judges 
saw  proper  to  designate. 

"■  In  coi\junction  with  the  Governor,  or,  in  his  absence,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Territory,  they  were  constituted  a  legisla- 
tive body,  and  vested  with  power  to  adopt  any  law  in  force 
in  either  of  the  original  states ;  and  it  was  made  their  duty 
to  report  all  laws  so  adopted,  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  for  their  approbation.  If  they  were  approved  by 
that  body,  they  became  the  laws  of  the  Territory,  until 
repealed  by  themselves,  or  by  the  General  Assembly,  there- 
after to  be  established. 

From  some  cause  or  other,  those  intelligent  men,  at  first, 
overlooked  the  restriction  imposed  on  their  power,  by  the 
ordinance;  and  proceeded  to  enact  laws  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion— ^which,  of  course,  could  not  be  approved  by  Con- 
gress. And  moreover,  after  they  recognized  the  restriction, 
and  professed  to  conform  to  it,  any  person  who  will  be  at 
the  trouble  of  collating  the  laws  professedly  adopted,  with 
the  originals  in  the  statute  books  from  which  they  were 
taken,  will  find  that  €dl  of  them  are  more  or  less  altered 
and  modified,  in  substance  as  well  as  in  form;  and  many  of 
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was  nnnsually  high;  the  bottom  on  the  east  side  being  en- 
tirely flooded.  When  he  first  approached  it,  he  paused  and 
hesitated,  but  on  discovering  that  the  water  was  yet  rising, 
he  determined  to  proceed.  To  keep  his  papers  dry,  they 
were  removed  from  his  saddle-bags  to  his  cloaki,  which  was 
rolled  up  and  tied  behind  him.  The  opposite  bank  waa  a 
blufi*,  through  which  a  pathway  had  been  dug  to  the  water's 
edge  for  the  safety  and  convenience  of  travelers. 

After  wading  through  the  bottom  to  the  margin  of  the 
creek  he  stopped  and  calculated  the  velocity  of  the  current 
as  well  as  h.e  could,  by  the  movement  of  the  drift  wood,  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  how  far  he  should  enter  above  the 
path,  to  strike  the  opposite  landing;  this  done,  he  put  in, 
with  his  horse's  head  bearing  up  stream,  but  the  animal 
chose  to  steer  for  himself,  and  seeing  the  landing  place  on 
the  opposite  side,  made  directly  for  it.  Being  a  fine  swim- 
mer, he  struck  it  at  the  lower  point,  so  as  to  enable  his  rid^ 
to  seize  a  bush  in  the  edge  of  the  water  by  which  he  aided 
the  animal  in  extricating  both  himself  and  rider  fi-om  the 
most  Imminent  danger.  About  two  miles  further  on,  he 
swam  another  small  run,  which  was  swollen  to  an  unusual 
height.  A  few  miles  still  further,  brought  him  to  the  east 
fork  of  the  Miami,  opposite  Williamsburg,  which  he  also 
swam,  rather  than  wait  for  a  canoe  to  be  sent  over.  On  the 
next  day  he  had  to  swim  the  same  stream  near  where  the 
town  of  Batavia  now  stands,  and  afterwards,  the  Little  IMQ- 
ami,  at  Turpin's  Bottom.  This  adventure  furnishes  the 
reason  why  dexterity  in  swimming  was  so  highly  prized  in 
a  saddle  horse  in  those  primitive  times. 

Exposures  of  a  similar  nature  were  firequent.  In  the  pre- 
ceding fall.  Judge  Symmes,  in  company  with  five  or  six  (rf 
the  Cincinnati  Bar,  set  out  from  that  place  for  Marietta,  to 
attend  the  General  Court-  They  traveled  the  route  by  Chil- 
licothe  and  the  Scioto  saltworks,  crossing  the  Hocking  river 
near  the  place  where  the  town  of  Athens  now  stands.  At 
that  place  they  found  a  c^bin,  and  were  informed  by  the 
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family  occupying  it,  that  six  or  eight  miles  below,  there  was 
a  path  leading  from  the  river  direct  to  Marietta,  which  was 
a  nearer  and  better  way  than  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
travel,  by  the  mouth  of  that  river.  When  they  came  to  the 
path  which  had  been  recommended,  it  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  clouds  threatened  rain ;  they  determined,  how- 
ever, to  take  it,  and  proceeded  on  their  journey.  As  long 
as  daylight  lasted  they  succeeded  very  well,  but  night  soon 
came  on,  and  it  became  so  eirtremely  daik  that  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  beep  the  path,  which  was  covered  with 
fallen  leaves.  This  induced  some  of  the  party  to  call  a 
halt,  aQd  propose  to  stpp  and  encamp  for  the  night;  but  the 
miyority  determined  to  proceed,  and  that  one  at  a  time 
should  dismount,  and  lead  the  way  on  foot,  relying  on  the 
sense  of  feeling  to  keep  the  path.  This  plan  was  adopted, 
and  the  party  lyent  on  slowly. 

Some  time  after  midnight,  Mr.  B.  was  on  foot,  leading  his 
horse,  in  front,  and  feeling  fof  the  path,  when  he  stepped 
down  a  precipice  aboi^t  three  feet;  his  horse  being  fright- 
ened, suddenly  drew  back,  and  prevented  him  from  falling. 
On  regaining  his  former  position,  it  was  ascertained  that  a 
little  in  the  rear  of  that  precipice,  the  path  turned  to  the  left 
at  nearly  a  right  angle,  and  went  down  a  sidelong  hill  some 
fifty  feet  or  more,  to  a  creek,  which  proved  to  be  Wolf 
creek.  On  the  opposite  bank,  it  was  ascertained  by  the 
barking  of  dogs,  that  there  was  an  inhabited  cabin,  into 
whibh,  after  many  entreaties  and  multiplied  assurances  that 
they  were  honest,  peaceable  travelers,  they  were  admitted, 
and  sheltered  for^  the  residue  of  the  night.  The  next 
morning,  a  ride  of  twelve  miles  took  the  party  to  Marietta. 

Alter  the  close  of  the  Term,  Mr.  B.  "mth  two  or  three  of 
the  party,  returned  home  by  the  same  route.  When  they 
arrived  at  Wolf  creek,  and  he  saw,  that  within  three  feet  of 
the  small  precipice,  from  which  he  had  stepped  in  the  dark, 
there  was  another,  almost  perpendicular,  down  to  the  bed  of 
the  creek,  and  saw  the  tops  of  the  trees  immediately  below, 
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into  which  a  step  or  two  more  would  have  carried  hiniy  his 
feelings  may  be  imagined,  but  cannot  be  described. 

Such  excursions  were  frequent  during  the  first  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  Territory  began; 
and  although  they  were  attended  with  privation  and  ex- 
posure, and  often  with  great  personal  danger,  yet  they  were 
not  destitute  of  interest,  or  amusement.  The  exploration 
of  the  rich,  luxuriant  forest  and  prairie,  through  which  t)iey 
passed,  could  not  fail  to  produce  the  most  pleasurable  sen- 
sations. The  opportunity  of  learning  the  habits,  and  mode 
of  living,  of  the  Aborigines,  and  of  studying  the  peculiari- 
ties of  their  character,  was  a  matter  of  interest  to  every 
traveler;  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  some  occur- 
rence of  an  amusing  or  instructive'  nature. 

On  one  of  the  journeys  of  the  Court  and  Bar,  to  Detroit, 
they  arrived  at  the  Ottawa  town,  on  the  Auglaize,  about  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  remain 
there  till  the  next  morning.  Blue  Jacket,  the  Shawnee  chief, 
who  commanded  in  the  battle  of  the  20th  of  August,  1794, 
resided  at  that  village,  but  was  then  absent.  The  party, 
however,  were  received  very  kindly  by  the  venerable  old 
Delaware  chief  Bu^kon-ge-he-las,  whose  fiame  has  been 
given  to  a  fine  mill-stream  in  Logan  county.  He  was  one 
of  the  chiefs  who  negotiated  the  treaty  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Big  Miami,  with  General  George  R.  Clark,  in  1786,  in  which 
his  name  is  written  Bo-hon-ghe-lass. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  he  got  up  a  game  of  foot- 
ball, for  the  amusement  of  his  guests,  in  the  true  aborigiiial 
style.  He  selected  two  young  men  to  get  a  purse  of  trin- 
kets made  up,  to  be  the  reward  of  the  successftd  party. 
That  matter  was  soon  accomplishl^d,  and  the  whole  village, 
male  and  female,  in  their  best  attire,  were  on  the  lawn; 
which  was  a  beautiftd  plain  of  four  or  five  acres,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  village,  thickly  set  in  blue  grass.  At  each  of  the 
opposite  extremes  of  this  lawn,  two  stakes  were  set  up, 
about  six  feet  apart. 
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The  men  played  against  the  women;  and  to  comitervail 
the  superiority  of  their  strength,  it  was  a  rule  t>f  the  game, 
that  they  were  not  to  touch  Ae  ball  with  their  hands  on  the 
penalty  of  forfeiting  the  purse;  while  the  females  had  the 
privilege  of  using  their  hands  as  well  as  their  feet;  they 
were  allowed  to  pick  up  the  ball  and  run  and  throw  it  as  far 
as  their  strength  and  activity  would  permit.  When  a  squaw 
succeeded  in  getting  the  ball,  the  men  were  allowed  to  seize 
— ^whirl  her  round,  and  if  necessary,  throw  her  on  the  grass 
for  the  purpose  of  disengaging  the  ball — taking  care  not  to 
touch  it  except  with  their  feet. 

The  contending  parties  arranged  themselves  in  the  center 
of  the  lawn— the  men  on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the 
other — each  party  facing  the  goal  of  their  opponents.  The 
edde  which  succeeded  in  driving  the  ball  through  the  stakes, 
at  the  goal  of  their  adversaries,  were  proclaimed  victors, 
and  received  the  purse,  to  be  divided  among  them. 

All  things  being  ready,  the^  old  chief  came  on  the  lawn, 
and  saying  something  in  the  Indian  language  not  under- 
stood by  his  guests,  threw  up  the  ball  between  the  lines  of 
the  combatants  and  retired ;  when  the  contest  began.  The 
parties  were  pretty  fairiy  matched  as  to  numbers,  having 
about  a  hundred  on  a  ride,  and  for  a  long  time  the  game 
appeared  to  be  doubtful.  The  young  squaws  were  the 
most  active  of  their  party,  and  most  frequently  caught  the 
ball ;  whe(n  ^it  was  amusing  to  see  the  struggle  between 
them  and  the  young  men,  which  generally  terminated  in 
the  prostration  of  the  squaw  upon  the  grass,  before  the 
ball  could  be  forced  from  her  hand. 

The  contest  continued  about  an  hour,  with  great  anima- 
tion and  various  prospects  of  success;  but  was  finally  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  fair  sex,  by  the  herculean  strength  of 
a  mammoth  squaw,  who  got  the  ball  and  held  it,  in  spite  of 
the  efibrts  of  the  men  to  shake  it  from  the  grasp  of  her 
uplifted  hand,  till  she  approached  the  goal,  near  enough  to 
throw  it  through  the  stakes* 
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When  the  contending  parties  had  retired  from  the  strife, 
it  was  pleasant  to  see  the  exultation  expressed  in  the  faces 
of  the  victors,  whose  joy  was  manifestly  increased  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  victory  was  won  in  the  presence  oS 
white  men,  whom  they  supposed  to  be  highly  distinguished 
and  honored  in  their  nation ;  a  conclusion  very  natural  for 
them  to  draw,  as  they  knew  the  business  on  which  their 
guests  were  journeying  to  Detroit.  The  party  spent  the 
night  very  pleasantly  in  the  village,  and  in  the  morning  re- 
sumed their  journey. 

On  their  outward  trip  they  took  the  route  by  Dayton, 
Piqua,  Loramie's,  St.  Mary's,  and  the  Ottawa  town,  on  the 
Auglaize,  and  from  thence  down  that  river,  to  Defiance; 
thence  to  the  foot  g(  the  Rapids,  and  thence  by  River 
Raisin  to  Detroit;  but  on  their  return  from  Detroit,  they 
crossed  the  Maumee  river  at  Roche  de  Boeuf,  by  the  advice 
of  Black  Beard,  a  personal  friend  of  Judge  Symmes,  who 
lived  in  that  neighborhood,  and  with  whom  the  party 
breakfasted.  As  a  matter  of  precaution,  they  hired  his  son 
to  accompany  them,  in  the  capacity  of  a  guide.  He  led 
them  through  a  succession  of  wet  prairies,  over  some  of 
which  it  was  impossible  to  ride,  and  it  was  iVith  great  diffi- 
culty they  were  able  to  lead,  or  drive  their  horses  throu^ 
the  deep  mud  which  surrounded  them  on  all  sides.  After 
two  days  and  a  half  of  incessant  toil  and  difficulty,  they 
arrived  at  the  same  village  in  which  they  had  been  bq 
kindly  treated,  and  so  much  amused,  on  their  outward  trip. 
To  their  great  mortification  and  disappointment,  they  were 
informed  that  Blue  Jacket  had  retu^med  from  Cincinnati  a 
day  or  two  before,  with  a  large  quantity  of  whiskey,  and 
that  his  people  were  in  a  high  frolick.  This  information 
was  soon  confirmed,  by  the  discovery,  that  the  whole  vil- 
lage, male  and  female,  were  drunk.  The  party,  however, 
were  received  with  great  kindness,  but  it  was  in  a  style 
they  were  not  disposed  to  permit. 

An  old  withered  looking  squaw,  very  drunk,  was  ex*. 
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tremely  officipus.  Knowing  that  Mr.  St.  Clair,  one  of  the 
party,  was  the  attorney  general  of  the  Territory,  and  son 
of  the  Governor,  her  attentions  were  principally  conferred 
upon  him — she  kissed  him,  and  exclaimed  '^  You  big  man— r- 
Governor's  son,"  then  taming  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  said 
with  marked  contempt,  **  You  be  milish,"  and  then  kissed 
Mt.  St.  Clair  ^ain.  It  was  certainly  one  of  those  rare 
occasions,  on  which  men  of  sensibility  and  delicacy,  feel 
the  advantage  of  being  placed  at  a  low  grade,  on  the 
scale  of  dignity. 

It  was  manifestly  impossible  to  remain  in  the  village, 
and  the  only  alternative  was  to  proceed  on  their  joum^. 
It  was  then  late  in  the  afternoon ;  they  were  much  fatigued, 
and  had  a  wet  swampy  path  of  twelve  miles  to  pass  over, 
to  the  St.  Mary's,  through  a  valley  swarming  with  gnats 
and  mosquitoes.  It  was  a  choice  of  evils ;  but  as  there  was 
no  room  to  hesitate,  they  saddled  their  horses  and  started. 
Night  overtook  them  in  the  middle  of  the  swamp.  There 
being  no  moon,  and  the  fores^  very  dense,  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  keep  the  path,  much  less  to  see  and  avoid  the 
quagmires  on  every  side.  They  had  no  alternative,  and 
were  coQipelled  to  halt  till  morning.  To  lie  down  was 
impossible,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground;  and  to  sleep 
was  still  more  difficult,  as  they  were  surrounded  with 
gnats  and  mosquitoes.  After  remaining  in  that  uncom- 
fortable condition,  five  or  six  hours,  expecting  every  mo- 
ment their  horses  to  break  away,  dayrlight  made  its  ap- 
j^arance  for  their  relief.  About  sunrise  they  arrived  at 
the  old  fort,  Adams,  at  the  crossing  of  the  St.  Mary's, 
then  occupied  by  Charles  Murray  and  his  squaw,  where 
they  got  breakfast,  and  proceeded  on  their  way  to  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Journeys  of  a  similar  character  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence daring  the  continuance  of  the  Territorial  govemmentt 
and  for  some  years  after.    But  it  is  not  proposed  to  detain 
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the  reader  with  an  account  of  more  than  onc^  other  excur- 
sion of  that  character. 

In  December,  1799,  Mr.  St.  Clair  and  Mr.  Burnet  set  out 
on  a  trip  from  Cincinnati  to  Vincennes,  on  prc^essional 
business.  Mr*  Morrison,  who  was  on  his  way  from  New- 
England  to  Kaskaskias,  with  a  view  of  establishing  himself 
on  the  Mississippi,  traveled  with  them.  They  purchased  a 
small  Kentucky  boat,  sometimes  called  an  ark,  in  which  they 
embarked  with  their  horses,  provisions,  etc.  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  fourth  day  they  arrived  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio, 
where  they  left  their.boat,  mounted  their  horses^  and  proceed- 
ed on  their  journey.  About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
they  discovered,  at  a  little  distance  fit>m  the  path  they  weie 
traveling,  a  camp  of  four  or  five  Indians,  which  they  ap- 
proached. After  having  shaken  hands  with  them,  they 
procured  a  brand  of  fire,  and  proceeded  some  distance  fbr- 
ther  on  their  way,  and  then  halted  for  the  night  Having 
brushed  away  the  snow  fit>m  the  spot  they  had  selected  for 
their  camp,  and  collected  a  good  supply  of  wood  for  the 
night,  they  kindled  a  fire,  took  some  refreshment,  vmrapped 
themselves  in  their  blankets,  and  laid  down  to  sleep. 

The  next  night  they  encamped  in  a  rich  valley,  where 
they  found  an  abundance  of  fallen  timber,  which  enabled 
them  to  keep  up  a  large  fire  through  the  night,  before  which 
they  slept  very  comfortably  till  morning.  During  the  ni^t, 
a  couple  of  panthers,  attracted  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  ap- 
proached sufficiently  near  the  camp,  to  serenade  them  witii 
their  unwelcome  music — ^but  kept  at  a  respectftd  distance. 
The  next  day,  they  encountered  a  severe'  snow-storm,  dur- 
ing which  they  surprised  eight  or  ten  bufialo,  sheltering 
themselves  from  the  storm,  behind  the  top  of  a  beech  tre^ 
ftdl  of  dead  leaves,  which  had  fallen  by  the  side  of  the 
''trace,"  and  hid  the  travelers  from  their  view.  The  tree 
and  the  noise  of  the  wind  among  its  leaves,  {prevented  them 
from  discovering  the  party,  till  they  had  approached  within 
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two  rods  of  the  place  where  they  stood.  They  then  took  to 
their  heels,  and  were  soon  out  of  sight.  One  of  the  com- 
pany drew  a  pistol  and  fired,  but  without  any  visible  effect 

Hiat  evening  they  reached  White^  river,  where  they  found 
an  old  cabin  deserted  by  its  builder,  in  which  a  large  wild 
cat  had  taken  shelter,  and  seemed  disposed,  at  first,  to  vin- 
dicate his  right  of  possession.  He  was,  however,  soon 
qected,  and  the  travelers  entered  and  occupied  the  prem- 
ises without  molestation,  during  the  night,  and  without  at- 
tempting to  do  personal  violence  or  ii\juiy  to  the  tenant 
they  had  dispossessed.  The  next  morning  they  arrived  at 
Post  Vincennes,  where  they  tarried  about  a  week.  In  the 
mean  time,  Mr.  Morrison  proceeded  westward.  As  soon 
as  Messrs.  S.  and  B.  had  closed  their  business,  they  set  out 
for  home,  having  abandoned  the  idea  of  engaging  in  the 
practice  of  law  in  that  county,  fix>m  a  conviction  that  the 
profits  of  the  business  would  not  be  an  adequate  compen*- 
sation  for  the  fatigue  and  loss  of  time  to  which  it  would 
sulgect  them. 

Before  they  left  the  Post,  Colonel  Vigo — a  French  gen- 
tleman, who  had  been  an  Indian  trader  more  than  forty 
years,  (and  had  in  that  time  made  and  lost  one  or  two  for- 
tones;)  but  was  a  generoust  high  minded  m^,  in  all  cir- 
cumstanceehr-fumished  ample  stores  for  their  journey,  which 
he  constrained  them  to  accept,  including  a  complete  appa- 
ratus for  striking  and  kindling  fires.  No  occurrence  of  im- 
portance took  place  on  the  first  day.  The  second  brought 
a  snow-storm,  which  continued  through  the  day.  About 
noon  they  halted  to  feed  their  horses  and  partake  of  some 
refireshment.  The  snow  was  brushed  from  a  log  by  the 
side  of  the  ''trace,"  on  which  they  sat  down  and  dined  sump- 
tnously  on  a  frozen  chicken,  a  biscuit,  and  some  old  peach 
brandy,  put  up  for  them  by  their  hospitable  friend.  It  was 
their  calculation  when  they  left  Vincennes,  to  encamp  that 
night  on  Blue  river,  but  being  mistaken  as  to  the  distance, 
they  did  not  reach  the  place  till  several  hours  after  dark. 
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The  weather  having  then  moderated,  it  commenced  rain- 
ing, and  the  rain  continued  to  fall  daring  the  principal  part 
of  the  night. 

As  this  crossing  place  was  the  best  ford  on  the  river,  it 
had  been  the  conmion  encamping  ground  of  travelers,  be- 
tween the  Falls  and  Vincennes,  firom  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  Post,  in  the  year  1735,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  all  the  fuel  that  could  be  conveniently  obtained,  had 
been  used  up«  Nothing  remained  in  the  vidnity,  but  the 
larger  class  of  irees,  which  travelers,  after  a  tedious  day's 
journey,  were  not  disposed  to  encounter,  though  they  might 
have  the  means  of  felling  them.  After  rambling  through 
the  woods  in  the  snow,  which  was  six  or  eight  inches  deep, 
they  succeeded  in  gathering  some  dry  limbs  that  had 
recently  fallen,  which  they  carried  to.  the  plitce  selected  for 
their  camp,  and  then  kindled  a  ch^ierful  little  fire,  sufficient 
to  boil  a  pot  of  cofiee,  and  thaw  a  frozen  roast  chicken;  but 
by  the  time  their  supper  was  finished,  their  stock  of  fuel 
was  exhausted,  and  their  i  fire  went  out.  Thus  situated, 
their  prospects  for  the  night  were  atiy  thing  but  cheering — 
the  ground  covered  with  snow,  the  rain  falling  plentifully, 
and  their  fire  extinguished. 

Determined,  however,  to  make  the  best  of  their  situation, 
they  scraped  away  the  snow,  and  with  their  coats  and 
blankets  wrapped  themselves  up  as  comfortably  as  they 
could,  and  laid  down  for  the  night.  Their  saddle-bagi 
served  for  pillows,  und  their  saddles  were  so  placed  ar  to 
shelter  their  heads.  In  that  manner  they  slept  as  comforta- 
bly as  circumstances  permitted,  till  morning.  When  they 
rose  from  their  beds  they  were  as  wet  as  they  could  have 
been  if  they  had  slept  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  Having  no 
fire,  they  made  a  cold  breakfast,  tempered  it  with  a  iittia 
peach-brandy,  then,  saddled  their  horses  and  started  Ibr 
Louisville,  wher^  they  arrived  about  dark,  on  Christmas 
evening.  Being  very  much  fatigued,  they  partook  of  a 
good  supper  and  retired  to  comfortable  beds. 
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The  next  morning  they  rode  into  the  country  some  ten  or 
twelve  miles,  to  see,  and  pay  their  respectB  to,  General 
George  Rogers  Clark,  who  then  lived  with  his  brother. 
They  were  received  with  kindness,  and  invited  to  spend 
the  day. 

At  that  time  the  exploits  of  General  Clark,  whose  mill* 
taiy  talents  were  of  a  high  order,  were  fresh  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  country.  Early  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
while  a  private  citizen,  holding  no  commission,  civil  or 
military,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  efforts  to  protect 
the  frontier  settlements  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Indians. 

He  led  the  party  which  made  the  first  lodg^nent  at  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio,  where  an  improvement  was  then  com- 
menced,- frt>m  which  the  splendid  city  of  Louisville  has 
grown  up.  He  was  the  leading  conmiissioner  in  negoti- 
ating a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  chiefs 
and  warriors  of  the  ShaWanee  nation,  including  a  part  of 
the  Delawares,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Miami,  in  January, 
1786,  by  which  the  United  States  were  acknowledged  to  be 
the  sole  and  absolute  sovereigns  of  all  the  territory  ceded 
by  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  in  1783. 

His  expedition  to  the  Mississippi  in  1778,  was  then  a 
part  of  the  unwritten  history  of  the  Revolution,  but  it  was 
universally  known,  and  justly  appreciated  in  the  West ;  and 
it  gave  him  a  high  rank  among  the  military  men  of  his  day. 
When  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  sent  him  a  Colonel's 
commission,  accompanied  with  a  warrant  to  raise  a  regi- 
ment of  volunteers,  and  for  that  purpose  to  make  contracts 
on  the  credit  of  the  State,  they  did  not  frimish  him  with 
funds  for  the  purpose,  but  left  him  to  procure  them,  in  the 
best  way  he  could ;  either  on  their  credit,  or  on  his  ovim. 
Yet  such  was  his  perseverance,  and  so  unbounded  was  his 
confidence  in  the  honor  of  his  native  State,  and  such  was 
his  influence  with  £he  people  of  the  West,  who  knew  his 
bravery  and  his  military  talents,  that  he  soon  raised  a  regi* 
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ment  of  hardy  Kentuckians,  whonL  he  inspired  with  his  own 
spirit,  and  having  attached  them  warmly  to  his  person,  led 
them  to  the  Mississippi,  and  captured  the  posts  at  Kaskas* 
kias  and  Gahokia.  The  inhabitants  of  those  villages,  on 
receiving  a  promise  of  protection,  declared  allegiance  to  the 
United  States.  At  that  time,  Governor  Hamilton  was  at 
Fort  Vincennes,^  maJdng  his  arrangements  to  capture  Clark 
and  his  band  of  heroes,  which  he  expected  to  accomplish, 
with  but  little  difficulty.  Clark,  however,  was  aware  of 
the  Governor's  purpose,  and  also  of  the  danger  of  his  own 
situation,  and  determined  to  aiiticipate  his  enemy.  Having 
left:  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
conquests  he  had  already  made,  he  proceeded  with  the 
residue  by  a  forced  march  through  swamps  and  quagmires 
to  the  Wabash,  where  he  arrived,  without  the  loss  of  a 
man,  though  the  country  was  so  flooded,  that  they-  were 
sometimes  compeUed  to  swim.  The  advance  of  the  troops 
was  so  arranged,  as  to  bring  them  to  the  village,  before  the 
dawn  of  day,  and  before  the  Governor  was  advised  of' their 
movement  from  the  Mississippi.  The  consequence  was, 
the  post  was  carried  by  storm,  and  the  Governor  and  his 
troops  made  prisoners  of  wa:r.^ 

(ly  Col.  John  Ptial,  late  of  Madiion,  Indiana,  who  seired  aa  a  volunteer  in 
the  expedition  to  the  MiniMiippi  and  the  Wabash,  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Clark,  at  that  time  a  colonel  in  the  service  of  Virg^inia,  stated  in  fr^uent  eoB« 
versations  with  the  writer  of  this  narrative :  that  the  colon^  embarked  with  hit 
regiment  at  the  Falls,  and  descended  the  Ohio  to  some  point,  not  far  from  ihb 
mouth  of  the  Wabash;  where  he  landed  a  part  of  his  men,  and,  having  ordered 
the  residue  to  proceed  with  the  boats,  baj^i^age,  etc.  to  the  month  of  the  Ohio, 
i^d  thence  to  Kaskaskias,  proceeded  across  the  country  by  the  most  direel 
route,  to  the  same  place.  When  he  arrived  in  sight  of  the  village,  the  inhap 
bitants  were  aa  much  surprised,  aa  if  they  had  seen  him  descend  from  tha 
clouds.  As  the  provisions  brought  in  the  knapsacks  of  his  men  were  neariy 
exhausted,  and  many  days  must  elapse  before  the  arrival  of  his  boats,  he  waa 
admonished  to  act  promptly  and  without  delay. 

For  the  purpose  of  magnifying  his  force,  in  the  estimation  of  the  town  aad 
garrison,  aa  soon  aa  he  came  in  sight,  he  ordered  his  men  to  march  in  auch  a 
circuitous  manner,  that  the  formation  of  the  intervening  ground  led  the  e&> 
amy  to  see  and  count  them  twice  or  thrice,  without  discovering  the  deoaptioM. 
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That  expedition  tras  not  excelled  in  difficulty  and  suffer- 
ing, or  in  daring  courage,  by  Hxn^  memorable  march  of 
Arnold,  to  Quebec,  in  1775. 

General  Clark  succeeded  in  retaining  military  possession 
of  that  extensive  country  till  the  close  of  the  war,  and  by 
that  means  secured  it  to  the  United  States.  The  fact  ab 
well  known,  that  in  arranging  the  articles  of  Ae  treaty  of 
peace,  at  Paris,  the^  British  commissioners  insisted  on  the 
Ohio  river,  as  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United 
States ;  and  that  the  Count  de  Vergennes  favored  that  claim. 
It  appears  also  from  the  diplomatic  correspondence  on  that 
subject,  that  the  only  tenable  ground,  on  which  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners  relied,  to  sustain  their  claim  to  the 
Lakes,  as  the  boundary,  was  the  fact,  that  General  Clark 
had  conquered  the  country,  and  was  in  the  imdisputed 
military  possession  of  it  at  the  time  of  the  negotiation. 
That  fact  was  affirmed  and  admitted,  and  was  the  chief 
ground  on  which  the  British  commissioners  reluctantiy 
abandoned  their  claim. 


He  then  halted,  and  with  a  part  of  hi*  men  and  a  flag,  adTanced  to  the  fort, 
and  demanded  an  immediate  surrender  on  the  penalty  of  receiying  no  quarter, 
in  caae  of «  refnial.  The  inhabitants  at  once  snbmitt^.  The  commandant 
of  the  post,  in  the  siirprise  of  the  moment,  followed  the  example,  and  surren- 
dered the  garrison  prisoners  of  war,  without  firing  a  gun.  The  Colond  then 
proceeded  to  Cahokia,  about  thirty  miles  north,  and  with  but  little  difficulty 
obtained  a  surrender  of  the  fort  and  garrison  at  that  places  the  inhabitants  of 
both  Tillages  being  predisposed  to  submit,  and  declare  allegiance  to  the  United 
States. 

These  conquests  were  achie?ed  before  the  arriral  of  the  boata,  and  were  im- 
mediately mad0  known  to  Goremor  Hamilton,  at  Vincennes,  by  some  friend 
of  the  enemy,  who  stated  at  .the  same  time  the  diminutiye  forde  by  which  the 
object  was  aocomplbhed.  The  Governor  immediately  projected  a  plan  to  sur- 
prise the  Americans,  and  retake  the  posts.  In  the  mean  time  the  boata  anired 
with  the  residue  of  the  regiment ;  when  Clark,  leaTing  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  to  retain  the  posta  he  had  captured,  marched  without  loss  of  time  to  Vin- 
cennes. Haying  waded  through  mud  and  water  for  seyeral  days,  he  ap- 
proached the  low  ground  on  the  Wabash  riyer,  which  was  so  flooded  that  his 
men  were,  frequently  up  to  their  arm-pita  in  water..  Tet  they  were  not  dis- 
heartened, nor  did  their  deyotion  to  their  heroic  leader  in  the  least  degree 
abate. 
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It  is  a  fact  of  importance  in  estimating  the  character  and 
claims  of  General  Clark,  on  the  American  people,  that  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia  did  not  furnish  him  with  money  or 
other  means  to  accomplish  the  service  they  had  appointed 
him  to  perfprm.  They  merely  sent  him  a  commission,  ac- 
companied Ivith  power  to  recruit  men,  and  make  contracts 
obligatory  on  the  State.  But  the  State  haying  no  credit,  he 
was  cast  on  his  own  energy,  and  )relied  on  his  own  personal 
efforts  to  raise  and  equip  his  troops,  and  to  feed  and  clothe 
them  during  the  time  of  their  service,  which  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  task  he  undertook  was  a  hercu- 
lean one.  There  were  but  very  few  who  could  have  ac- 
complished it;  ahd  nothing  but  the  most  ardent  attachment 
to  his  country,  could  have  prompted  him  to  undertake  it, 
and  to  persevere  as  he  did. 

Patriotism,  and  a  laudable  desire  of  militaiy  fame,  were 
the  governing  influences  of  his  mind.  They  led  him  to  in- 
cur great  hazards,  and  enabled  him  to  accomplish  much. 
During  his  campaign — and  in  fact  fix)m  the  day  he  be- 
gan to  recruit  his  regiment  till  he  had  taken  Post  Vin- 
cennes  by  storm,  and  captured  the  gturison  with  the  British 
Governor — ^he  had  no  time  to  reflect  on  consequences.  His 
troops  were  subsisted  on  a  scanty  allowance,  such  as  they 
were  able  to  carry  on  their  backs  on  a  rapid  march.  But 
when  the  campaign  was  over,  and  his  mind  became  occu- 
pied in  devising  means  for  the  future  subsistence  of  hb 
troops,  and  to  retain  the  posts  he  had  taken,  he  discovered 
his  situation  to  be  apparently  hopeless;  but  despair  formed 
no  part  of  Ids  character — it  was  a  feeling  he  had  never  in- 
dulged— and  he  resolved  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  sus- 
taining his  regiment,  a^d  holding  the  posts  in  his  possessitm 
be  the  consequences  what  they  might.  He  held  in  his  hands 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  had 
authorised  him  to  raise  the  regiment,  and  to  enter  into  «uch 
contracts  as  should  be  necessary  to  carry  the  projected  plan 
into  operation. 
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On  the  credit  of  that  document,  he  was  enabled  for  some 
time  to  raise  supplies  of  provision,  clothing,  etc.  for  the  sus- 
tenlmce  and  comfort  of  his  troops,  for  which  he  drew  on  the 
Commonwealth,  in  favor  of  the  persons  who  had  furnished 
the  supplies ;  his  drafts  being  accompanied  with  such  vouch- 
ers as  are  usually  furnished  on  similar  occasions.  To  his 
astonishment,  and  the  surprise  of  all  who  knew  the  facts, 
Ihose  drafts  were  dbhonored,  for  such  reasons  as  could  not 
but  wound  the  feeUngs  of  the  gallant  chief  who  had  drawn 
them.  But  yet,  even  this  did  not  shake  his  purpose,  or  in- 
duce him,  for  a  moment,  to  hesitate  in  carrying  out  his  de- 
termination to  preserve  the  conquests  he  had  )made  ;  most 
probably  without  thinking  of  the  inestimable  benefits  which 
the  nation  would  derive  firom  them  in  the  future  adjustment 
of  her  nortiiem  boundary. 

One  might  have  supposed  that  the  rude  imputation  con- 
veyednn  the  deliberate  act  of  dishonoring  his  drafts,  in  fa- 
vor of  persons  who  had  advanced  for  the  support  of  his  re- 
giment, almost  every  thing  they  were  worth,  would  have 
disgusted  and  driven  him  firom  the  service  of  his  country ; 
but  such  was  not  the  fact.  As  his  difficulties  multiplied,  his 
resolution  gained  strength,  and  when  his  credit  failed,  and 
he  was  cut  off  from  every  other  resource,  he  resolved* to  sus- 
tain his  troops,  and  preserve  his  conquests,*  by  the  strong 
arm  of  power. 

After  weighing  the  consequences  both  to  himself  and  his 
country,  he  resorted  to  forced  loans,  and  by  that  hazardous 
expedient,  accomplished  the  Object  nearest  his  heart,  which 
was  the  preservation  of  his  conquests  till  the  close  of  the 
war.  But  before  he  proceeded  to  that  extremity,  he  made 
an  appeal  to  the  judgment  and  feelings  of  the  citizens  of 
Vincennes,  and  the  setdements  on  the  Mississippi,  stating 
his  determipation,  and  the  considerations  which  had  induced 
him  to  adopt  it.  He  took  it  for  granted,  that  as  they  had 
given  in  their  adhesion,  and  had  declared  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  he  had  a  right  to  expect  from  them  the  as* 
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siatance  he  needed.  That  appeal  having  failed  to  pro<fooe 
the  desired  effect,  he  issued  an  order,  as  commandant  of  the 
regiment,  directed  to  some  two  or  three  of  his  officers,  com- 
manding them  to  enter  on  the  premises  of  the  persons  de- 
signated in  the  order,  sequester  the  property  there  found, 
and  remove  it  to  the  public  store,  for  the  exclusive  use  d 
the  troops.  They  were  also  ordered  tO'  cause  exact  inven- 
tories to  be  made  of  every  article  .so  taken,  with*  its  fair 
value  annexed,  by  impartial  citizens  of  the  place,  certified 
copies  of  which  were  furnished  to  the  owners  of  the  goods, 
accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  the  commandant  that  all 
the  property  specified  in  the  inventoiy,  had  been  t^en  and 
appropriated  to  the  sole  and  exclusive  use  of  the  troops 
under  his  command,  and  was  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia. 

By  that  expedient,  and  that  alone,  he  was  enabled  to 
maintain  the  posts  he  had  conquered  on  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Wabash,  till  the  termination  of  the  war;  by  which  he 
saved  to  the  nation  the  vast  territory  lying  between  the 
Ohio  river  and  the  lakes. 

Colcmel  Vigo  was  one  of  the  persons  who  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered his  property  for  the  support  of  the  regiment,  and 
received  a  draft  on  Virginia  for  the  amount,  which  was  die- 
honored.  That  noble  hearted  man  lived  many  years  after- 
wards in  comparative  poverty,  and  died  almost  a  pauper, 
holding  the  same  protested  draft  in  his  possession;  on 
which  there  must  have  been  due,  at  his  death,  at  least 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  Since  his  death  the  government 
of  Virginia  has  a^cknowledged  the  justice  of  the  claim,  fay 
a  solemn  act  of  the  Legislature,  and  has  fiimished  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  it  is  one  of  the  liabilities,  assumed  by 
the  General  Government,  in  consideration  of  the  act  of  ces- 
sion— ^but  there  it  rests,  no  part  of  the  debt  having  been 
paid. 

The  persons  whose  property  was  taken  by  force,  com- 
menced suits,  and  obtained  judgmenta  against  the  General, 
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in  the  courts  of  the  Territory,  on  which  portions  of  his  pro- 
perty were  attached  and  sold. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia 
made  an  appropriation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
acres  of  land,  lying  on  the  Ohio  river,  opposite  to  Louis- 
ville, for  the  use  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  that  regi- 
ment— ^which^,  at  that  day  was  of  but  little  value,  and  was 
disposed  of  at  nominal  prices.  The  tract  was  known  by 
the  name  of  "  Clark's  Grant,"  and  was  the  only  remunera- 
tion received  by  that  gallant  corps,  for  their  services  and 
sufferings  in  conquering  and  securing  the  entire  North-wes- 
tern Territory. 

Thus  it  appears  that  one  of  the  most  distinguished  offi- 
cers of  the  Revolution,  who  had  performed  services  of 
incalculable  importance,  was  not  only  treated  with  cold 
neglect,  but  was  subjected  to  the  payment  of  debts  and 
claims,  incurred  for  the  support  of  his  troops,  to  a  very 
large  amount. 

The  cruel  ingratitude  to  which  this  distinguished  soldier 
was  doomed — ^for  which  no  justifiable  cause  can  be  as- 
signed— and  the  comparative  poverty,  which  made  him  al- 
most a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  his  relatives,  was  more 
than  he  could  bear.  It  drove  him  to  intemperance.  He 
sought  the  inebriating  bowl,  as  if  it  contained  the  water  of 
Lethe,  and  could  obliterate  from  his  memory  the  wrongs  he 
had  endured. 

When  called  on  by  the  gentlemen  mentioned  above,  who 
were  induced  to  make  their  visit  by  the  veneration  they  en- 
tertcdned  for  his  military  talents  and  services,  his  health 
was  much  impaired ;  but  his  majestic  person,  strong  fea- 
tures, and  dignified  deportment,  gave  evidence  of  an  intel- 
ligent, resolute  mind.  He  had  the  appearance  of  a  man 
born  to  command,  and  fitted  by  nature  for  his  destiny. 
There  was  a  gravity  and  solemnity  in  his  demeanor,  resem- 
bling that  which  so  eminently  distinguished  "  the  venerated 
father  of  his  country." 
6 
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A  person  familiar  with  the  lives  and  character  of  the  mil- 
itary veterans  of  Rome,  in  the  days  of  her  greatest  power, 
might  readily  have  selected  this  remarkable  man,  aa  a  speci- 
men of  the  model  he  had  formed  of  them,  in  his  own  mind; 
but  he  was  rapidly  falling  a  victim  to  his  extreme  sessi- 
bility,  and  to  the  ingratitude  of  his  native  state,  under 
whose  banner  he  had  fbught  bravely  and  witii  great  suc- 
cess. 

The  time  will  certainly  come  when  the  enli^tened  and 
magnanimous  citizens  of  Louisville,  will  remember  tlia 
debt  of  gratitude  they  owe  the  memory  of  that  distin- 
guished man.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  pioneers  whs 
made  the  first  lodgment  on  the  site  now  covered  by  liieir 
rich  and  splendid  city;  He  was  its  protector  during  tiie 
years  of  its  infancy^  and  in  the  period  of  its  greatest  dan- 
ger. Yet  tiie  traveler  who  has  read  of  his  achievements — 
admired  his  character — and  visited  the  theatre  of  his  bril- 
liant deeds,  discovers  nothing  indicating  the  place  where 
his  remains  are  deposited,  and  where  he  can  go  and  pay 
a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  melnory  of  the  departed  and 
gallant  hero. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Indian  depredations  and  murdext. — Alarm  in  the  Frontier  Settlements. — 
Letter  of  Judge  Innes  to  the  President — Other  letters  of  a  similar  character 
—Strong  hold  of  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio,  near  the  Scioto  rirer^— Inatten- 
tion oi  the  Goyemment  complained  of. — Expedition  of  Gen.  Scott— In- 
dian depredations  continued. — Communication  from  Got.  St.  Clair  to  the 
commandant  at  Detroit — Unsuccessful  embassy  of  M.  Gameline,  to  the  In- 
'dians. — Incraase  of  the  military  force.^ — ^ArriTal  of  troops  at  Fort  Washing- 
ton.— Inefficient  character  of  the  Militia. — ^Harmar's  campaign^ — Its  suc- 
cess.— ^And  subsequent  disasters,  denominated  a  defeat — ^Acquitted  by  Report 
oi  Board  of  Inquiry. — Murder  of  Hardin  and  Trueman.— Observations  on 
the  Campaign.^List  of  officers  killed. 

In  March,  1790,  General  Hannar  informed  the  Secretary 
of  War,  that  the  Indians  continued  to  mnrder  and  plunder 
the  inhabitants,  and  to  intercept  ahnost  every  boat  that 
attempted  to  pass  up  or  down  the  Ohio  river.  About  the 
beginning  of  that  month,  they  broke  up  Kenton's  station,  a 
few  miles  from  Limestone,  where  they  killed  ten  or  twelve 
individuals.  During  the  same  month,  three  boats  descend- 
ing the  river  in  company,  saw  a  boat  lying  at  the  Indian 
shore,  a  short  distance  above  the  Scioto  river,  containing  a 
large  party  of  Indians.  The  descending  boats  were,  fortu- 
nately, near  the  Virginia  shore  when  the  enemy  were  dis- 
covered. On  coming  opposite  to  them,  a  white  man, 
standing  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  called,  and  begged  them 
to  surrender,  affirming,  as  the  fact  was,  that  the  Indians 
were  fifty  or  sixty  in  number,  and  that  if  resistance  should 
be  made,  the  whole  party  woidd  be  murdered. 

The  proposition  was  rejected,  of  course,  on  which  the 
Indians  commenced  a  heavy  fire,  which  was  continued 
for  some  time,  without  effect,  but  which  gave   the  de- 
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Bcending  boats  time  to  pass  them.  The  savages,  failing 
to  bring  them  to,  commenced  a  pursuit ;  and  the  Ameri- 
cans, finding  they  could  not  save  all  their  boats,  selected 
the  strongest,  and  abandoned  the  others,  which  contained 
a  number  of  horses,  and  much  valuable  property.  Holes 
were  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  boat  they  selected,  to  enaUe 
them  to  increase  the  number  of  rowers.  The  Indians  pur- 
sued with  great  effort,  some  six  or  eight  miles,  when  they 
gave  up  the  chase,  and  the  Americans  arrived  at  Limestone* 
without  further  molestation.  They  lost  twenty-eight  hor- 
ses, and  merchandise  valued  at  £1500,  which  were  left  in 
the  abandoned  boa&. 

Buckner  Thruston,  then  a  member  of  fhe  Virginia  legis- 
lature, was  one  of  the  party,  and  reported  the  facts  to 
General  Harmar.  The  party  consisted  of  twenty-eight 
men,  a  family  of  females,  and  some  negro  women  and 
children.  The  Indians  numbered  about  sixty,  and  it  was 
afterwards  ascertained  that  the  boat  in  their  possession  had 
been  captured  by  them  a  day  or  two  before — ^that  it  be- 
longed to  John  May,  who,  with  four  others,  were  made 
prisoners — not  one  of  whom  escaped,  to  tell  their  fate.  It 
is  presumable,  however,  that  the  person  who  hailed  the 
boats  of  Mr.  Thruston,  was  one  of  the  unfortunate  captives. 

It  appears  from  a  note  written  by  Governor  St.  Clair, 
t)iat  in  January  1790,  the  Indians  killed  three  men  vdthin 
twelve  miles  of  Danville,  and  three  others  at  Carpenter's 
Station,  and  that  they  broke  up  the  settlement  at  Russel's 
creek,  about  forty  miles  from  that  place. 

About  the  «ame  time,  a  party  who  had  been  out  on  a 
hunt,  about  six  miles  below  Limestone,  were  fired  on  by 
the  Indians,  and  one  of  them  killed.  It  so  happened,  that 
MsiOT  Doughty  was  then  passing  down  the  liver,  with  a 
detfiu)hment  of  troops,  destined  for  Cincinnati,  who,  oh  hear- 
ing the  firing,  landed,  and  pursued  the  enemy  some  distance, 
but  without  success.  Judge  Innes,  writing  from  Danville, 
on  the  thirteenth  of  March,  1790,  reported,  that  in  the 
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month  of  January,  a  boat  having  ten  or  twelve  persons  on 
board,  one  of  them  a  woman,  was  captured  about  fifteen 
miles  above  Limestone,  and  that  the  boat  was  afterwards 
found,  containing  nine  dead  bodies,  the  woman  being  miss- 
ing. During  that  murderous  tragedy,  a  boy,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  up  Licking,  when  on  a  hunting  excursion 
with  two  men,  who  were  killed,  made  his  escape,  and  came 
in  witli  the  information. 

About  the  same  time,  three  men  were  killed  on  the  road 
from  Richland  to  Sinking  creek.  Old  Mr.  Sloan  and  his 
son,  were  killed  on  the  head  of  Rolling  fork,  and  one  man 
was  killed  on  Holin  creek.  A  station  on  Russel's  creek 
was  attacked,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  same  month,  when 
Isaac  Fturis  and  his  son,  and  John  Painter,  with  another 
person,  whose  name  was  not  mentioned,  were  killed.  On 
the  same  occasion,  a  white  woman  and  a  negro  woman 
were  wounded,  and  a  number  of  horses  carried  off.  Soon 
after,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Harper,  was  killed  on  Slate 
creek.  In  addition  to  these  murders,  only  two  others  were 
reported  on  the  Rolling  fork,  during  that  month, — one  was 
of  a  man,  the  other  of  a  woman; — ^but  the  information 
received  from  various  quarters,  indicated  very  hostile  move- 
ments in  the  approaching  spring. 

A  letter  addressed  to  the  Hon.  John  Brown,  dated  April 
4th,  1790,  stated  that  the  Indians  had  made  great  havoc  on 
the  Ohio ;  that  about  fifty  of  them  were  encamped  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto;  and  that  among  other  depredations,  they 
had  captured  a  periogue,  having  six  men  on  board,  who 
were  ascending  the  river  from  Limestone,  whom  they  put 
to  death.  They  had  also  captured  the  boat  of  John  May, 
who  was  on  board,  with  a  crew  of  three  or  four  men,  all  of 
whom  were  put  to  death.  About  the  same  time,  two  other 
boats  were  taken, — one  of  them  belonging  to  emigrating 
families, — ^the  other  being  the  property  of  Thomas  Marshall, 
and  others.     The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  captives  in  those 
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two  boats,  was  not  mentioned,  but  may  be  readily  con- 
jectored. 

On  another  occasion,  the  Indians  concealed  themselves, 
and  sent  a  white  prisoner  to  the  edge  of  the  water  to  hail 
a  descending  boat,  and  entrepot  those  on  board  to  come  to, 
and  take  him  in,  affirming  that  he  had  made  his  escape 
from  the  savages,  and  was  in  danger  of  perishing.  The 
stratagem  was  suspected,  and  of  course  did  not  succeed. 
At  the  same  time  information  was  received  of  the  taking 
of  a  boat  on  Salt  river,  and  of  the  murder  of  the  crew, 
consisting  of  John  Prior  and  two  others,  whose  names 
were  not  given. 

In  May  following,  ensign  Hartshome,  of  the  United 
States'  army,  descended  the  river  with  several  boats,  and 
landed  in  the  evening  about  nine  miles  above  limestone. 
At  midnight  they  were  attacked  with  great  fury,  and  one 
of  the  boats  taken.  The  night  being  very  dark,  and  tfa« 
commandant's  boat  being  hard  pressed,  he  ordered  them 
all  to  put  off,  and  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Limestcme, 
assuring  them  that  the  force  of  his  boat  would  keep  the 
enemy  in  check.  The  order  was  obeyed,  and  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  they  reached  Limestone.  In  the 
afternoon,  a  party  went  up  to  the  place  where  the  attaek 
had  been  made.  The  savages  had  gone,  but  they  found 
one  man,  one  woman,  and  three  children  killed  and 
scalped,  whose  remains  they  conveyed  to  Limestone.  The 
entire  loss  during  the.  attack,  was  reported  to  be  thirteen 
kUled  and  missing. 

During  the  same  season,  a  small  party  of  Indians  con- 
cealed near  a  path,  leading  from  Cindnnati  to  Columbia, 
discovered  a  canoe  passing  up,  near  the  Indian  shore,  con* 
taining  two  men,  a  boy  and  a  woman.  They  attacked  Ihe 
canoe,  killed  the  adults,  and  took  the  boy  prisoner.  He 
was  the  only  son  of  Colonel  Spencer,  of  Columbia,  wi|0 
had  been  a  brave,  gallant  officer  in  the  Revolutiotiaisr 
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army.  The  lad  was  taken  to  a  town  on  the  head  waters 
of  the  Big  Miami,  and  adopted  into  an  Indian  family,  in 
which  he  lived  two  or  three  years.  President  Washing- 
ton, who  entertained  a  great  regard  for  Colonel  Spencer, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  British  minister,  and  the 
commandant  at  Detroit,  pi^cured  the  ransom  of  the  lad, 
and  restored  him  to  his  parents. 

It  was  stated  in  a  letter  from  Judge  Innes,  that  on  the 
13th  of  May,  1790,  the  Indians  killed  two  white  men,  two 
girls,  and  two  negroes,  in  Jefferson  county,  and  at  the  same 
lime  scalped  one  woman,  and  made  priscxner  of  another. 

The  Ideuteaant  of  the  same  county  reported  the  wound- 
ing of  a  man  near  Kite's  plantation,  and  spoke  of  it  as  the 
last  of  many  depredations  committed  in  that  county.  On 
the  28th  of  May,  certificates  w«re  sent  to  Judge  Innes, 
from  several  persons,  stating,  that  the  Indians  had  made 
prisoners  of  two  young  men,  and  a  negro  woman,  on  Bra- 
shear's  creek;  that  they  had  killed  two  young  men  found  at 
work  in  a  field  on  Tick  creek;  that  they  had  captured  two 
boys  belonging  to  Loudon's  Station,  on  the  head  of  Dren- 
non's  creek;  that  a  party  of  Indians,  on  the  23d  of  May,  had 
fired  on  a  company  of  people  on  €lear  creek,  as  they  were 
returning  from  meeting,  on  which  occasion  they  killed  one 
man,  and  took  a^young  woman  prisoner,  whom  they  carried 
about  tea  miles,  and  then  tomahawked  and  scalped  her; 
and  that  a  party  was  sent  out  in  pursuit,  which  recovered 
the  mangled  bodies  and  brought  them  into  the  settlement. 

On  the  12di  of  the  same  month,  John  Caldwell,  of  Nelson 
county,  reported  to  Judge  Innes,  that  on  the  preceding 
Thursday,  ten  or  eleven  Indians  attacked  the  house  of 
Miles  Hart,  on  Valley  creek;  that  they  murdered  him — 
captured  his  wife  and  two  children,  who  constituted  the 
whole  of  his  family,  and  carried  them  ofi*,  with  such  of  hit 
im>perty  as  they  could  conveniently  take  vidth  them. 

Christopher  Greenock,  on  the  24th  of  May,  certified  that 
the  Indians  had  irtolen  four  horses  firom  Mr.  Meaux,  who 
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lived  very  far  in  the  interior.  On  the  4th  of  June,  it  was 
certified  to  Judge  Innes,  that  the  Indians  came  to  the 
Rolling  fork,  and  stole  sixteen  horses ;  that  they  were  pur- 
sued by  Captain  Wilson,  at  the  head  of  a  small  party,  who 
came  up  with  them,  but  the  Captain  being  killed,  the  party 
was  overpowered  and  obliged  to  retreat. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  Robert  Johnson  sent  depositions  to 
Judge  Innes,  stating  the  murder  of  Mr.  McBride  and  Mr. 
McConnell,  in  April  preceding;  also,  that  a  son  of  Mr. 
Tanner,  residing  on  the  Ohio  river,  near  the  Big  Miamii 
had  been  taken  prisoner;  and  that  in  the  fall  preceding, 
two  men  were  killed— one  of  them  a  Mr.  Brown,  whose 
wife  and  children  were  then  living  in  Lexington.  It  wa^ 
stated  by  one  of  the  deponents  that  he  was  with  the  party 
which  brought  in  the  body. 

The  same  depositions  recited  the  particulars  of  an  incur- 
sion by  another  party  of  Indians  in  the  preceding  winter, 
who,  among  other  depredations,  stole  a  large  number  of 
horses.  On  the  12th  of  the  «ame  month,  John  Garnet,  in  a 
deposition  taken  befof  e  R.  Johnston,  a  magistrate,  in  Wood- 
ford county,  stated  that  he  was  at  Tanner^s  Station,  on  the 
Ohio,  about  five  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Miaini, 
in  the  latter  part  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May,  when  five 
Indians  placed  themselves  in  ambush,  between  the  cabin  of 
Mr.  Tanner  and  his  field,  and  captured  his  son,  a  lad  about 
nine  years  old,  with  whom  they  crossed  the  Ohio. 

On  the  same  day,  the  deposition  of  S.  Stephenson  was 
taken,  before  the  same  magistrate,  stating,  that  in  April, 
1790,  he  was  one  of  the  party  who  went  out  and  brought  in 
the  bodies  of  James  McBride  and  Mr.  McConnell,  killed  on 
the  path  from  Elkhom  to  Licking ;  that  they  had  both  been 
scalped.  One  of  them  was  very  much  cut  with  a  toma- 
hawk, and  the  other  was  shot  through  the  hips. 

The  depositions  of  Rankin  and  Hay^,  taken  in  Bourlxm 
county,  state  that  on  the  12th  of  May,  Lewis  Parker  was 
murdered  while  engaged  at  his  work;  that  he  was  fbmid 
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about  an  hour  after  he  had  been  killed,  and  that  he  had 
received  many  wounds  from  bullets,  tomahawks,  and  knives, 
and  that  he  had  been  scalped.  ' 

Benjamin  Harrison  certifies  that  Parker  was  killed  at  the 
house  of  Michael  Hogg,  near  his  own  residence,  and  that 
he  followed  the  trail  of  the  party,  who  conmiitted  the  mur- 
der, neariy  ten  miles,  in  the  direction  of  Big  Bone  Lick. 
He  also  certified  that  the  Indians  had  recently  stolen  two 
horses  from  Mr.  Coleman. 

On  the  12th  day  of  May,  the  Lieutenant  of  Bourbon 
county  informed  Judge  Lines,  that  since  his  last  letter,  a 
man  had  been  killed  by  a  party  of  Indians  in  his  corn-field, 
on  the  preceding  Thursday ;  and  also,  that  a  boat  had  been 
taken  above  Limestone,  containing  five  or  six  persons,  who 
were  left  murdered  on  the  shor^ ;  and  he  expressed  it  as 
his  opinibn,  that  no  greater  proof  need  be  required,  of  the 
intention  of  the  savages  to  destroy  the  American  settle- 
ments. 

The  Lieutenant  of  Mason  county  reported,  on  the  16th 
of  May,  that  on  the  night  of  the  11th,  a  party  of  Indians 
made  an  attack  on  four  boats  above  Limestone ;  that  three  of 
the  number  escaped,  but  that  the  fourth,  containing  sixteen 
souls,  was  taken ;  five  of  whom  were  killed  and  mangled 
in  a  horrible  manner;  three  made  their  escape,  leaving  the 
remaining  eight  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians:  In  the  same 
report,  it  was  stated,  that  the  trail  of  a  party  of  Indians, 
supposed  to  be  about  fifteen,  was  discovered  on  the  15th  of 
the  same  month,  which  cr9ssed  the  river  near  the  lower  set- 
tlements of  Mason  county,  in  a  direction  towards  the  Blue 
Licks.  It  was  also  stated  by  the  Lieutenant,  that  these  and 
similar  depredations  had  greatly  excited  the  people,  and  that 
the  surveyors  and  hunters  had  all  retired  from  the  woods. 

On  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  a  party  of  white  men 
was  attacked  and  defeated  below  Ingles'  Station,  six  of 
whom  were  missing  and  supposed  to  have  been  killed. 
Their  horses  and  other  property  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
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In  addition  to  these  depredations,  committed  in  the  fatal 
month  of  May,  1790,  an  attack  was  made  <m  a  party  of 
white  men,  in  Madison  county,  forty  miles  beyond  the  set* 
tiements;  in  which  the  Indians  killed  four,  and  wounded 
two  men,  and  captured  ten  or  twelve  horses,  with  other 
valuable  property. 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  April,  in  Nebon  county, 
the  Indians  fell  on  a  party  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
returning  from  a  religious  meeting  on  Rough  creek;  they 
killed  a  girl  of  twelve,  and  a  boy  of  eight  years  of  age, 
and  wounded  dn  elderly  woman  severely  in  the  head^  bad[, 
and  arms,  and  having  taken  her  scalp,  left  her  alive  on  the 
ground;  they  also  captured  a  daughter  of  J.  Bamet, 
eleven  years  old,  and  carried  her  into  ciq>tivity.  A  partjr 
soon  collected  and  went  in  pursuit  of  the  savages,  bat 
night  coming  on,  they  w^e  not  able  to  overtake  them. 

These  frequent,  predatory  movements  of  the  savages, 
following  in  such  rapid  succession,  produced  universal 
alarm  throughout  the  country;  and  the  settlers  began  to 
think  they  would  be  compelled  to  abandon  it.  They  had 
given  up  all  the  conveniencies  and  comforts  of  civilized 
life,  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed;  which,  in  their 
opinion,  was  an  ample  consideration  for  any  and  every 
advantage,  anticipated  from  their  change  of  location. 
But  when,  in  addition  to  this,  life  was  in  perpetual  danger, 
there  could  be  no  motive  inducing  them  to  continue. in 
aoch  a  state  of  imminent  exposure. 

Men  of  influence  and  reflectioiij  in  every  part  of  the  fron- 
tier country,  saw  and  felt,  that  vigorous  and  immedittte 
measures  were  necessary,  to  save  the  American  settlemenls 
from  being  deserted  by  their  inhabitants,  or  broken  up  and 
laid  waste  by  the  savages. 

The  tardy  movements  of  the  general  government,  were 
criticised  with  great  severity;  and  men  of  influence  on  the 
frontier,  were  deliberating  on  the  expediency  of  taking  their 
protection  into  their  own  hands,  «id  conducting  expeditkOB 
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into  the  Indian  country,  on  their  own  responsibility.  So 
strong  and  general  was  this  feelmg,  that  intelligent  men  at 
the  different  settlements  and  stations,  simultaneously,  and 
without  concert,  addressed  General  Harmar,  as  the  com- 
xa^^det  of  the  United  States'  troops ;  representing,  in  strong 
.terms,  the  murder  of  men,  women,  and  children,  daily  per- 
petrated by  the  Indians,  and  the  impossibility  of  sustaining 
ih^  settlements  much  longer,  unless  mare  efficient  measures 
were  resorted  to  by  Congress.  Among  those  who  wrote  to 
the  General  on  that  subject,  were,  Levi  Todd,  of  Fayette ; 
Robert  Patterson,  of  Lexington;  and  Judge  Innes,  of  Dan- 
ville. In  these  communications,  the  difficulties  and  dis- 
tresses of  the  people  were  depicted,  and  measures  sug- 
gested to  relieve  them. 

-  Letters  were  also  written  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  reca- 
pitulating the  coix^)laints  and  distresses  of  the  people.  In 
July,  17d0,  Judge  Innes  wrote  thus  to  the  War  Department : 
^^I  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  this  district  from 
1783,  and  I  can  with  truth  say,  that  in  that  period,  the 
Indians  have  always  been  the  aggressors — that  any  incur- 
sions made  into  their  country,  have  been  produced  by 
reiterated  ii\juries,  committed  by  them — that  the  predatory- 
mode  of  warfare  they  have  carried  on,  renders  it  difficult, 
and  indeed  impossible  to  discriminate ;  or  to  ascertain  to 
what  tribe  the  offenders  belong — that  since  his  first  visit 
to  the  district,  in  November,  1788,  he  could  venture  to  say, 
that  more  than  fifteen  hundred  persons  had  been  killed 
and  taken  prisoners  b}^  the  Indians — that  upwaids  of 
twenty  thousand  horses  had  been  taken  and  carried  off, 
wifh  other  property,  consisting  of  money,  merdbandiae, 
household  goods,  wearing  apparel,  etc.,  of  great  value  — 
that  the  government  had  been  repeatedly  informed  of  those 
ii\)uries,  and  that  they  continued  to  be  perpetrated  daily, 
notwithstanding  which,  the  people  had  received  no  satis- 
factcHy  information,  whether  the  government  intended  to 
afford  them  reUef,  or  not. 
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He  remarked,  that  the  consequences  to  the  district  were 
serious,  and  might  be  fatal — that  the  population  on  the 
frontier,  wa^  actually  decreasing-,  by  the  murders  and  dep- 
redations constantly  committed  by  the  Indians — that  those 
occurrences  not  only  reduced  the  number  and  strength  of 
the  settlers,  but  deterred  others  from  joining  them,  who 
had  been  making  arrangements  to  do  so — that  as  a  con- 
sequence, their  strength  was  lessened,  their  wealth  dimin- 
ished, and  the  value  of  their  lands  decreased.  He  enquired 
what  the  result  would  be ;  and  answered  the  question  by 
assuring  the  Department,  that  volunteer  expeditions  would 
be  carried  into  the  Indian  country,  as  well  for  the  purpose 
of  revenge,  as  for  protection  and  self-preservation;  and 
that  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  Gk)vcmment  to 
restrain  or  regulate  them ;  and,  a^  a  consequence,  the  vol- 
unteers engaged,  would  not  discriminate  between  the  hos- 
tile Indians,  and  those  with  whom  the  United  States  had 
treaties,  but  would  treat  all  a^  enemies,  who  might  come 
in  their  way ;  and  that  the  fiiendly  Indians  would  lose  all 
confidence  in  the  Government — that  such  a  result  would 
not  only  prevent  the  stccomplishment  of  the  views  of 
Congress,  but  would  undo  all  that  had  been  previously 
done. 

He  then  added,  '^  I  will,  sir,  be  candid  on  this  subject,  not 
only  a^  an  inhabitant  of  Kentucky,  but  a^  a  fiiend  to  so- 
ciety, who  wishes  to  see  order  and  regularity  preserved  in 
the  Government  under  which  he  lives.  The  people  say 
they  have  long  groaned  under  their  misfortunes — they  see 
no  prospect  of  relief — they  constitute  the  strength  and  the 
wealth  of  the  western  country,  and  yet  all  measures  here- 
tofore attempted,  have  been  committed  for  execution,  to 
the  hands  of  strangers,  who  have  no  interest  in  common 
with  the  West.  They  are  the  great  sufi!erers,  and  yet  have 
no  voice  in  the  matters  which  so  vitally  affect  them.  They 
are  accused  as  being  the  aggressors,  and  have  no  represen- 
tative to  state,  or  to  justify  their  conduct. 
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"  These  are  the  general  sentiments  of  the  western  people, 
who  are  beginning  to  want  faith  in  the  Government,  and 
appear  determined  to  avenge  themselves.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  meeting  was  lately  held  in  this  place,  by  a  number 
of  respectable  characters,  to  determine  on  the  propriety  of 
carrying  on  their  expeditions  this  fall.  For  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  more  general  representation  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district,  the  business  was  postponed,  till  the  meeting 
which  is  to  be  held  about  the  26th  instant;  at  which  time 
there  will  be  a  very  general  collection  of  the  people  of  the 
district;  and  unless  'some  satisfactory  information  is  re- 
ceived before  that  time,  I  fully  expect  one  or  more  expedi- 
tions will  be  determined  on.  Impressed  with  the  idea,  that 
the  foregoing  observations  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  you, 
as  an  officer  of  the  Government,  through  whose  department 
they  may  be  communicated  to  the  President,  I  shall  make 
no  apology  for  the  length  of  my  letter." 

In  a  note  dated  on  the  8th  of  the  same  month,  the  Judge 
says,  that  he  had  that  day  received  a  communication  from 
General  St.  Clair,  dated  the  5th  instant,  at  the  rapids  of  the 
Ohio,  in  which  he  informs  him,  that  the  expectations  of 
peace,  so  much  to  be  desired,  could  not  be  realized  with  the 
Indians  on  the  Wabash;  and  that  in  consequence,  he  had 
come  to  the  Falls  sooner  than,  he  should  otherwise  have 
done,  to  prepare  to  operate  against  them;  and  that  he  had 
requested  the  field  officers  of  the  district  to  be  prepared 
whenever  he  should  call  for  the  proportions  of  militia  t^iey 
were  severally  to  fUmish,  in  consequence  of  orde^  received 
from  the  President. 

Letters  of  a  character  similar  to  that  of  Judge  Innes,* 


•  It  will  appear  from  the  sequel,  that  the  object  of  those  letters  had  been 
anticipated  by  the  President,  find  that  orders  had  reached  General  St.  Clair  to 
that  effect,  about  the  same  time  they  were  written,  in  consequence  of  which, 
two  expeditions,  one  under  General  Scott,  and  another  under  Colonel  Wilkin- 
son, were  ordered,  organized,  and  marched  in  succession,  into  the  Indian  set- 
tlements on  the  Wabash,  with  very  brilliant  success. 
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were  addressed  to  the  Department  from  other  quarters,  set- 
ting fcNTth  the  depredations  daily  committed  on  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  people  of  the  West,  and  of  emignmtv 
on  their  way  thither. 

The  pioneers  who  descended  the  Ohio,  on  their  way 
westward,  will  remember  while  they  live,  the  lofty  roek 
standing  a  short  distance  above  the  month  of  the  Scioto,  <m 
the  Virginia  shore,  which  was  occupied  for  years  by  the 
savages,  as  a  favorite  watch-tower,  from  which  boats,  as- 
cending and  descending,  could  be  discovered  at  a  great 
distance.  From  that  memorable  spot,  hundreds  of  humAn 
beings,  men,  women  and  children,  while  unconscious  ct 
immediate  danger,  have  been  seen  in  the  distance  and 
marked  for  destruction.  The  murders  and  depredations 
committed  in  th&t  vicinity  at  all  periods  of  the  war,  were 
so  shocking  as  to  attract  universal  notice ;  letters  were  writ- 
ten to  General  Harmar,  from  various  quarters,  calling  hi* 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  praying  that  measures  mi^t 
be  taken,  without  delay,  to  check  the  evil.  They  informed 
him  that  scarcely  a  boat  passed  the  rock  without  being  at- 
tacked, and  in  most  instances  captured;  and  that  unless 
something  were  done  without  delay,  the  navigation  of  the 
river  would  necessarily  be  abandoned. 

Some  of  diose  letters  complained  of  the  negligence  of 
the  government,  and  their  inattention  to  the  interest  and 
safety  of  the  West:  some  of  them  stated  explicitly,  that 
the  distress  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  was  so  great, 
and^the  want  of  confidence  in  the  disposition  of  govern- 
ment to  protect  them  so  general,  that  the  people  were  on 
the  eve  of  resorting  to  measures  for  their  safety,  both  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  regardless  of  the  plans  and  policy  of 
Congress;  but  that  the  more  considerate  portion  of  the 
settlers  were  unwilling  to  proceed  in  any  other  than  a 
legally  authorized  way;  and  that  they  therefore  called  upon 
him  for  advioe  and  asastance,  and  requested  him  to  co- 
operate with  them  in  an  immediate  expedition  from  Lime* 
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irtone,  against  the  savages  near  the  month  of  the  Scioto. 
At  the  same  time  the  general  was  advised,  by  letters  from 
Fayette,  that  a  party  was  forming  in  the  counties  north  of 
the  Kentad^  river,  for  the  same  pm^se ;  that  they  would 
rendezvous  at  Lexington  on  the  next  Tliursday,  and'  at 
Limestone  on  the  following  Saturday,  and  expressing  a 
confident  belief  that  they  should  receive  countenance  and 
mi  from  the  offiears  of  the  general  government. 

They  reminded  him  that  the  leaders  of  the  pioneers,  in 
conunon  with  himself,  had  endured  the  privations  and  sac- 
rifices of  the  Revolutionary  struggle*,  and  that  they  were 
entitled  to  protection  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  for 
which  they  had  periled  their  lives,  and  exhausted  their 
property.  They  were  not  willing  to  believe  that  they  would 
be  left  to  their  fate,  and  suffered  to  perish  in  the  wilderness. 
On  the  contrary,  they  indulged  a  hope  that  they  would  be 
assisted  by  Governor  St.  Clair,  and  General  Harmar,  in 
carrying  into  successful  execution  the  project  in  which  they 
were  then  engaged ; — which  was  to  destroy  the  Indians  at 
th^  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  and  increase  the  safety  of  persons 
emigrating  to  the  West. 

A  communication  of  a  similar  character  was  received 
from  Colonel  Patterson,  of  Lexington,  in  which  he  assured 
General  Harmar  that  the  persons  with  whom  he  was  acting 
had  no  desire  to  infiringe  on  the  rights  of  the  Federal 
Government,  but  to  act  with  them,  and  under  their  direction. 
He  also  assured  him,  in  confirmation  of  letters  previously 
received,  that  on  Saturday,  the  17th  instant,  five  hundred 
men  at  least,  would  be  at  Limestone,  ftimished  with  twelve 
days  provision,  ready  to .  co-operate  with  the  troops  of  the 
United  States,  in  an  effort  to  ^arass  Ae  Indians,  and  par^ 
ticularly  to  rout  and  destroy  those  who  were  stationed  on 
the  Ohio  river  near  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto. 

In  consequence  of  the  infcnmation  contained  in  those 
communications,  the  General  resolved  to  make  an  imme- 
diate effort  to  accomplish  the  olgect  so  warmly  rec<mi- 
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mended,  of  routing  and  destroying  the  Indians  particularly 
referred  to.  The  plan  he  adopted  was  to  take  a  circuitous 
route,  and  strike  the  Scioto  pretty  high  up,  and  from  thence 
to  march  to  its  mouth,  hoping  to  intercept  some  of  their 
parties  on  the  route.  His  plan  being  formed,  the  command 
of  the  enterprise  was  conmiitted  to  General  Scott,  who  took 
up  his  line  of  march  on  the  18th  of  April,  and  proceeded 
about  twelve  milcB.  In  the  course  of  the  day  four  moccasin 
tracks  were  discovered,  which  induced  the  General  to 
detach  a  small  party  of  mounted  men,  who  fell  in  with  the 
savages,  killed  them,  and  brought  in  their  scalps.  No 
official  report  of  this  movement  seems  to  have  been  made 
to  the  War  Department,  from  which  full  information  might 
be  obtained.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  chief  object  of 
it  must  have  failed ;  as  General  Harmar  afterwards  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  it  had  been  unsuccessful,  alledging 
that  every  exertion  in  his  power  had  been  made,  to  accom- 
plish the  object. 

In  September,  Governor  St.  Clair  advised  the  War 
Department,  that  the  depredations  on  the  Ohio  and  the 
Wabash  continued; — ^that  almost  every  day  brought  an  ac- 
count of  some  murder  or  robbery;  that  a  number  of  horses 
had  been  taken  from  the  vicinity  of  Marietta;  that  shortly 
before,  a  boat  belonging  to  Colonel  Vigo,of  Post  Vincennes, 
a  gentleman  to  whom  the  United  States  were  under  great 
obligations,  was  fired  upon  near  the  mouth  of  Blue  river, 
and  three  of  his  men  killed ;  and  that  afterwards,  in  at- 
tempting to  ascend  the  Wabash,  his  boat  was  again  at- 
tacked, captured  and  plundered ;  and  that  about  tbie  same 
time  Captain  McCurdy,  of  the  regular  troops,  was  fired  on 
while  ascending  the  Ohio  river. 

Although  these  depredations  were  countenanced,  and 
probably  instigated  by  British  agents,  yet  the  American  gov- 
ernment spared  no  pains  to  convince  the  British  comman- 
dant at  Detroit,  that  the  United  States,  in  their  military  pre- 
parations in  the  West,  meditated  nothing  of  a  hostile  char- 
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acter  against  them.  Actuated  by  that  spirit,  Governor  St. 
Clair,  by  oider  of  the  President,  in  September,  1790,  ad* 
dressed  the  eommanding  ot^cet  at  that  post,  stating,  that 
probably  an  accotmt  of  the  military  preparations  going  on 
in  the  West  mi^t  reach  him,  and  give  some  uneasiness, 
unless  the  object  to  which  they  were  to  be  directed  was 
perfectly  known ;  and  that  4o  prevent  say  such  difficulty,  he 
was  commanded  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
give  him  the  fullest  assurances  of  the  padfic  disposition, 
mtertained  towards  Great  Britain  and  all  h^  dependencies, 
and  to  Inform  him,  explicitly,  that  the  expedition  about  to 
be  undertaken,  was  not  intended  against  the  post  he  had 
the  honor  of  commanding,  nor  any  other  place  tlien  in  the 
possession  of  the  troops  of  his  Britannic  Miyesty ;  but  was 
on  foot  for  the  sole  design  of  chastising  and  humbling  some 
of  the  savage  tribes,  whose  depredations  on  the  American 
people,  and  on  humanity  itself,  had  become  intolerable. 
Having  made  that  candid  explanation,  he  proceeded  to  say, 
that  there  was  every  reason  to  expect,4as  well  from  his  own 
personal  character,  as  from  the  regard  he  ha4  for  the 
character  of  his  King  and  nation,  tl^at  those  tribes  would 
meet  with  neither  countenance  nor  assistcmce  from  him,  or 
from  any  under^  his  commaadj  and  that  he  would  do  all 
within  his  power  to  restrain  and  check  the  trading  pepjple 
under  his  influence,  by  whose  instigation,  many  of  the 
injuries  committed  by  the  savages  had  been  perpetrated. 

From  the  same  lootive,  and  to  give  frdl  effect  to9the 
pacific  policy  of  the  government,  Migor  Hamtramck  dis* 
patched  a  Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Gameline,  from  fort 
Knox,  on  the  5th  of  April,  with  instructions  to  proceed  to 
tiie  Indian  towns,  with  speeches  from  Governor  St.  Clair, 
inviting  them  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  United 
States,  and  especially  to  confirm  the  treaty  made  at  Man* 
etta,  in  1789.  In  pursuance  of  his  instructions,  M.  Gamelin^ 
visited  the  principal  towns  on  the  wAters  of  the  Wabash 
and  Maumee,  frequently  called  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes, 
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where  he  met  the  Piankeshaws,  Miamies,  Shawanees, 
Kickapoos,  Ottawas,  and  Delawares.  They  all  recehred 
him  with  kindness,  but  refnsed  to  take  the  wampum  sent 
by  the  Governor,  alledging  that  they  coi^d  not  give  him  a 
final  answer,  till  they  heard  from  their  father  at  Detroit 
Some  of  the  chiefs  told  him  "  they 'were  receiving  speeches 
from  the  Americans  from  all  quarters,  but  no  two  of  them 
were  alike;"  and  that  they  supposed  the  pale  men  intended 
to  deceive  them.  They  complained  of  the  treaty  of  ^  Mari- 
etta— denied  that  it  was  made  by  their  chiefs,  alledging  H 
to  have  been  signed  by  their  young  men,  who  had  no 
power  to  act. 

Blue  Jacket,  chief  of  the  Shawanees,  invited  him  to 
supper  at  his  cabin,  and  told  him,  in  the  presence  of  tiie 
other  chiefs,  that  after  further  deliberation  they  had  cmi* 
eluded,  that  it  wa^  better  for  him  (Gameline)  to  go  to  De- 
troit «and  see  the  commandant,  who  would  call  all  his  chil- 
dren together  to  hear  the  speech. 

On  the  29th  of  Aprils  M.  Gameline  succeeded  in  getting 
all  the  chiefs  who  were  present,  cuiisembled  in  council,  when 
he  told  them  he  could  not  go  to  Detroit ;  that  the  speeches 
were  directed  to  the  nations  of  the  Wabash  and  the  Man- 
mee ;  and  that  to  provo  the  sincerity  of  the  speech,  and  the 
heart  of  Governor  St.  Clair,  he  had  given  them  a  copy,  to 
be  shown  to  the  comnuandant  at  Detroit.  He  told  them  he 
had  nothing  to  say  to  the  commandant,  nor  the  oonunandant 
to  1dm  :  that  if  they  intended  to  take  him  to  Detroit,  iikey 
must  determine  to  do  so  immediately;  otherwise  he  must  go 
back  as  soon  as  possible." 

Bhie  Jacket  then  rose  and  said, — *^  My  friend,  we  are  aD 
well  pleased  with  what  you  say.  Our  intention  is  not  to 
force  you  to  go  to  Detroit.  It  is  only  a  proposal,  thinking  it 
for  the  best.  Our  answer  is  the  same  as  the  Miamies.-  hi 
thirty  nights  we  shall  lEtend  a  full  and  positive  answer  to 
Post  Vihcennes,  by  a  young  man  from  each  nation." 

In  the  evening.  Blue  Jacket  told  him,  in  a  private  manner, 
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that  his  nation  was  in  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  the  ^*  big 
knives,"  having  been  already  deceived  by  them.  He  said 
''they- had  first  taken  their  lands,  then  put  out  Aeir  fire,  and 
sent  away  their  young  men  to  hunt,  without  a  mouthful  of 
meat;  and  that  they  had  also  taken  away  their  women." 
''Many  of  us,"  said  he,  "cannot  forget  those  iiyuries,  or  think 
of  them  without  great  pain."  He  ftirther  said  "  that  some 
of  the  tribes  were  afraid  these  ofiers  of  peace  were  decep- 
tive— ^that  th^  might  take  away  all  their  lands,  and  serve 
them  at  last,  as  they  had  done  before."  He  alledged  "  that 
the  new  settlements  on  the  Ohio,  proved  that  the  whites 
intended  to  encroach  on  them ;  and  that  if  they  did  not  keep 
the  north  ^ide  of  the  river  clear,  there  could  be  no  proper 
reconciliation  with  the  Shawanees,  or  ^with  the  Iroquois, 
Wyandots,  and  perhaps  many  other  tribes." " 

LeGris,.a  Miami  Chief,  asked  M.  Gameline  what  chiefs 
had  made  the  treaty  at  Muskingum.  He  had  heard  of  it 
some  time  ago,  but  was  told  they  were  not  chiefs,  nor  dele- 
gates, but  young  fnen,  without  authority  or  instruction  fit)m 
the  chiefs — ^that  they  went  to  the  treaty  clandeMJbely,  and 
that  that  would  be  brought  up  in  their  next  council.  Spe- 
cial conversations  were  had  with  other  chiefs,  but  without 
obtaining  any  definite  answer.  Finding  that  no  favorable 
impression  could  be  made  on  their  minds,  M.  Gameline 
returned  and  reported  accordingly. 

All  hopes  of  concluding  a  peace  having  failed,  Conexe^ 
resolved  to  increase  the  miKtary  force,  and  to  desti%  at 
once,  the  Miami  villages  situate  at  and  near  the  junction  of 
the  riverB  St.  Mary  and  St.  Joseph,  where  they  received  the 
name  of  the  JMaumee  river.  For  that  purpose,  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Territory  was  authorised  to  call  on  Pennsylvania 
for  five  hundred,  and  on  Kentucky  for  one  thousand  militia, 
to  join  General  Harmar's  regiment,  containing,  at  the  time» 
fopr  hundred  effective  men.  On  the  15th  of  July,  1790,  the 
Governor  issued  a  circular  to  the  county  Lieutenants  in  the 
District  of  Kentucky,  stating  in  substance,  that  it  was  the 
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interest  and  the  wish  of  the  United  States,  to  be  at  peace 
with  the  Indian  tribes,  if  they  could  be  so  on  reasonaUe 
terms,  and  that  notice  of  that  disposition  had  been  conmni- 
nicated  to  them,  all,  inconformity  with  the  direction  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  without  any  beneficial 
results.  That  there  was  no  prospect  of  peace  with  the 
tribes  on  &e  Wabash,  who  continued  hostile  to  the  United 
States,  and  especially  to  Virginia.  That  firom  information 
recently  received,  many  parties  had  already  gone  out 
against  the  American  settlements,  and  that  he  was  in* 
structed  by  the  President  to  take  measures  for  dieir  we* 
curity. 

He  further  advised  them,  that  the  commanding  officer  o 
the  troops,  and  himself,  had  concerted  a  plan  of  offensive 
operations,  and  that  in  conformity  with  instructions  from 
liie  Department,  a  copy  of  it  was  llien  inclosed.  He  also 
called  on  them  in  the  name  of  the  President,  for  the  number 
of  men  allotted  to  their  counties  respectively,  to  be  officered 
according  to  the  militia  laws  of  their  District,  to  act  in  con- 
junction mth  the  Federal  troops,  and  to  reiidezvous  at  the 
times  and  places  specified  in  the  order.  The  detachment 
from  Pennsylvania,  consisting  of  five  hundred  rank  and  file, 
were  ordered  to  assemble  on  the  drd  of  September,  at  Me- 
Maiken's  creek,  four  miles  below  Wheeling. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  the  Governor  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  jienior  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia,  at  McMaken's 
credl^xdirecting  him,  as  soon  as  the  men  from  the  difi*erent 
counties  had  arrived,  to  proceed  without  loss  of  time  to  fort 
Hannar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  and  tiiere  join 
the  Federal  troops  under  the  command  of  MajcH*  Doughy. 

He  expressed  a  strong  desire,  that  the  whole  quota  of 
that  state  might  assemble  at  the  time  and  place  appcnnted. 
He  directed  them  not  to  remain  a  moment  longer  than  was 
necessary,  and  at  all  events,  to  be  in  motion  from  thence, 
on  or.  before  the  10th  of  September,  as  a  longer  delay  mi^t 
create 'embarrassment,  if  not  render  the  expedition -alto- 
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gelber  abortive.  It  was  eiqcHned  on  him  not  to  delay,  even 
till  the  tenth,  if  the  different  detachments  of  his  command 
sooner  arrived ;  and  if  they  were  not  all  jHresent  when  he 
■et  out  £oir  Marietta,  to  leave  directions  for  those  who  might 
afterwards  arrive,  to  follow,  with  all  possible  expedition,  to 
Fort  Washington,  without  halting  at  Muskingum,. 

It  was  also  enjoined  on  him,  to  take  the  Accessary  mea- 
sures for  the  security  of  his  camp,  at  the  rendezvous,  and 
on  the  way  down  the  river.  He  was  told  that  a  surprise 
was  ever  to  be  guarded  against,  and  that  he  should,  there- 
fore, never  encamp,  without  establishing  proper  guards 
and  patrols,  nor  even  venture  on  shore,  for  ever  so  short  a 
time,  without  the  same  precaution.  It  was  also  impressed 
on  his  mind,  that  as  there  might  be  some  fiiendly  Indians 
in  the  neighborhood  of  McMakeii's  credt,  who  had  a  right 
to  hunt  in  that  country,  it  was  of  great  consequence  that  no 
injury  should  be  done  to  any  of  them. 

He  was  therefore  charged  to  impress  oji  Ibe  minds  of  the 
men  under  his  command;  the  necessity  of  treating  those  In- 
dians with  kindness,  should  any  of  them  be  mel^with.  He 
was  also  informed,  that  the  friendly  Indians  referred  to, 
were  the  Wyandots  and  tiie  D^lawares,  with  whom  the 
United  States  had  treaties4 

It  appears  from  a  report  made  on  the  2dd  of  September, 
that  every  thing  connected  with  the  army  was  in  a  better 
state  of  preparation  than  had  been  anticipated,  owiw  to 
tte  prudent- care  and  attention  of  General  Harmar,  H^  the 
indefatigable  application  of  Captain  Ferguson.  The  mili- 
tia, from  Kentucky,  with  the  exception  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  arrived  at  Fort  Washington,  on  the  day  appoint- 
edy  and  those  who"  were  tardy  came  in  subsequently,  and 
marched  to  join  the  army.  Mi^or  Wyllys,  with  the  troops 
from  the  Falls,  came  up  on  the  22d-— Migor  Doughty,  with 
part  of  the  garrison  of  F(Nrt  Harmar,  arrived- on  the  25Ui— - 
and  Lieutenant  Frothingham  firilowed  him,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  that  ganrison.    The  troops  from  Pennsylvania 
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were  dilatory — they  joined  the  army,  however,  soon  after 
it  had  marched  from  Fort  Washington. 

The  gratification  produced  by  the  punctual  airival  of  the 
troops,  who  composed  the  army  of  (general  Harmar,  was 
very  much  abated,  by  ascertaining  the  wretched  condition 
in  which  they  were.  Many  of  them  were  substitutes,  hired 
for  trifling  considerations,  by  those  who  had  been  drafted; 
Some  of  them  were  too  old  and  infirm  to  bear  the  fktignes 
of  an  active  campaign;  and  the  men  were  generally  awk- 
wardj  and  undisciplined.  It  was  the  concurrent  opinion 
of  the  ofiicers  of  the  army,  that  these  detachments  of  militia 
were  the  most  inactive  and  inefiicient,  that  had  ever  bemi 
seen  on  the  western  frontiers. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  large  portion  of  their  arms-  was 
unfit  for  use.  Some  of  their  muskets  and  rifles  were  with- 
out locks.  There  was  also  a  state  of  insubordinatioa 
among  the  men;  and  a  disregard  of  military  rule,  which 
augured .  any  tiling,  rather  than  success.  In  these  facts 
might  have  been  read  the  secret  of  the  severe  loss  of  the 
army,  wldoh  alone  gave  to  the  expedition  the  repulsive 
name  of  "  Harmar's  defeat." 

The  season  being  fav  advanced  when  the  militia  arrived, 
and  the  point  of  attack  lying  at  a  great  distance,  through 
a  wilderness  country,  (xeneral  Harmar  was  compelled  to 
commence  his  march,  without  delaying  a  day,  to  instruct 
or  train  his  undisciplined  troops.  About  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1990,  he. marched  fix>m  Fort  Washington,  by  the  route 
reported  by  his  guides,  as  being  the  shortest  and  the  best. 
He  proceeded  first  to  the  Indian  town  on  the  Littie  IVGami, 
then  called  Old  Chillicothe,  now  Old  Town,  three  miles 
above  Xenia;  andfirom  thence  to  Loramie's  crossing  of  the 
Miami.  When  he  arrived  at  that  place,  which,  he  under- 
stood firom  his  guides,  was  about  fortjr  miles  firom  the  plaee 
of  his  destination,  he  received  advice  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  villages  were  unapprised  of  his  approach — that 
they  had  not  been  joined  by  any  of  the  neighboring 
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tribes — that  they  were  not  in  force,  and  were  quarreling 
among  themselyes. 

ThiB  information  was  derived  from  a  prisoner,  taken  on 
the  Idth  of  October,  and  it  determined  the  General  to 
detach  Colonel  Hardin  with  six  hundred  men,  including 
fifty  of  the  regular  troops,  commanded  by  Miyor  Zeigler, 
with  orders  to  make  a  forced  march  on  the  villages.  In 
obedience  to  that  order-,  the  detachment  was  organized  and 
in  motion,  early  the  next  day.  The  army  with  the  baggage, 
etc.,  followed  as  fast  as  circumstanceis  would  permit. 

When  the  advance  under  Hardin  reached  the  villages, 
t^ey  found  them  deserted.  'As  soon  as  the  Gleneral  ar- 
rived with  the  residue  of  the  army,  he  ordered  the  towns 
to  be  burnt •^  the  fruit  Irees,  of  which  there  was  a  large 
number,  to  be  girdled,  and  every  description  of  property, 
including  at  least  twenty  thousand  bushels  of  com,  to  be 
destroyed.  That  order  having  been  literally  obeyed,  the 
great  object  4>f  the  enterprise  was  accomplished;  which 
was  to  cripple  the  enemy  l^  destroying  the  ample  means 
they  had  {Provided,  during  the  summer,  to  sustain  them- 
selves in  the  field,  and  carry  on  an  active  campaign  during 
the  ensuing  winter,  without  interruption. 

Not  content  with  the  complete  accomplishment  of  the 
great  purpose  of  the  campaign,  the  General  was  ambitious 
of  gaining  further  laurels;  and,,  forgetful  of  the  inefficiency 
of  the  greater  portion  of  his  men,  he  sent  out  three  detach- 
ments in  successicm,  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy ;  which  ihight 
have  been  prudent,  if  his  troops  had  been  veterans,  or  even 
moderately  disciplined.  The  first  of  these  movements 
consisted  of  three  hundred  men,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Trotter,  who  returned  on  the  same  day,  having  hiUed  two 
Indians.  Some  intimations  having  been  made,  that  this 
adventmre  indicated  more  of  prudence  than  belonged  to  its 
true  character,  Colonel  Hardin  was  sent  out  immediately, 
with  the  same  detachment,  who  was  attacked  by  the 
Indians,  and  defeated  with  great  loss,  in  consequence  of 
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the  cowardly  conduct  of  the  militia,  who  took  to  their  heeli 
on  the  first  fire. 

These  movements  took  place  while  the  army  remained 
on  the  site  of  the  burnt  Tillages.  After  they  had  progressed 
one  day  on  their  homeward  march,  Mcgor  Wyllys  was 
sent  back  with  four  hundred  chosen  men,  under  an  expec- 
tation, that  many  of  the  Indians  would  have  returned  to 
examine  the  ruins  of  their  villages,  who  might  be  taken  by 
surprise  and  cut*  to  pieces.  On  this  occasion  also,  the 
militia  fied  in  disorder,  and  M^jor  Wyllys,  a  very  brave, 
experienced  officer,  with'  most  of  the  regular  troops  under 
his  command,  were  killed. 

The  army  then  proceeded  by  slow  and  easy  marches  to 
Fort  Washington.  The  Indians  pursued  them,  but  sudi 
was  the  vigilance  of  the  General,  that  they  were  unable  to 
annoy,  or.  injure  the  troops,  during  the  march.  As  4MX>n  m 
they  arrived  at  Fort  Washington,  the  militia  were  dis- 
banded, and  dismissed,  and  the  General  repaired  to  the 
seat  of  government,  where  he  resigned  the  command,  and 
obtained  a  Court  of  Inquiry. 

In  justice  to  the  character  of  General  Harmar,  reference 
should  be  had  to  the  official  report  of  the  Court  of  Inquiiy. 
It  will  be  found  in  that  document,  that  the  officers,  and 
others  who  were  examined,  unitedly  declared,  that  the 
militia  were  very  badly  equipped — that  they  were  destitute 
of  camp-kettles  and  axes — that  their  arms,  generally,  were 
very'bad,  out  of  repair,  and  almost  useless ;  and  that  ttius- 
kets  had  been  brought,  without  locks,  under  an  expectation 
that  they  could  be  repaired  in  camp. 

It  will  also  be  found,  that  many  of  the  men  were  imfit  for 
service,  and  scarcely  able  to  bear  arms,  being  old  and 
infirm;  that  they  were  not  of  that  class  of  active  woods- 
men, usually  found  in  the  fit>ntier  counties;  that  a  gre^t 
number  of  them  were  substitutes,  unused  to  fireTarms ;  thai 
some,  particularly  from  Pennsylvania,  were  so  a^irirwaxdy 
that  they  could  not  take  off  a  gun-lock,  oil  it,  and  pat  it  on 
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again,  or  pat  in  a  flint  bo  as  to  answer  its  pnrpofle,  with- 
oat  aattstanee;  that  the  pack-horse  men  were  ignorant  of 
their  doty,  iaactiyey  and  insolent;  that  there  was  a  spirit  of 
insubordination  among  the  militia^  which  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  infliet  punishment,  without  danger  of  a  revolt. 

It  will  also  be  found,  th&t  the  oflicers  concurred  in  de* 
daring,  that  the  organization  of  the  army  was  Judicious, 
and  that  the  heavy  loss  sustained  on  the  expedition,  should 
be  ascribed  to  the  ignorance,  imbecility,  insubordination, 
andwahtof  eqiMpm^nt  of  the  militia,  and  not  to  any  defect 
of  capacity,  or  bravery,  in  the  General  commanding,  or  in 
the  officers  who  served  under  him. 

Although  the  termination  of  the  expedition  of  1790  has 
been  spoken  of  aa  a  defeat,  it  is  believed,  that  when  the 
facts  are  coirectly  and  impartially  considered,  it  will  be 
found  worthy  of  a  more  honorable  name.  The  movement 
was  got  up  in  haste.  The  troops,  with  the  exception  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty,  rank  and  file^  were  undisciplined^ 
insubordinate,  and  badly  equipped  militia.  They  were 
called  together  for  the  porpose  of  punishing  the  Indians 
of  the  Miami  villages;  and  it  was  distinctly  understood, 
that  when  they  had  done  so,  the  purpose  of  the  movement 
would  be  accomplished.  It  was  not  expected  that  the 
troops  were  to  hold  possession  of  the  villages,  but  having 
destroyed  them,  and  the  property  they  contained,  they  were 
to  return  to  Fort  Washington,  and  be  dbbanded. 

If  that  object  was  fully  and  literally  accomplished,  as  the 
fact  most  oertainly  was,  it  cannot  be  said,  in  truth,  that  the 
campaign  was  a  failure,  or  the  result  of  it  a  defeat.  It  was 
stated  in  official  reports  to  the  War  Department,  that  the 
towns  were  taken,  and  thoroughly  destroyed,  without  the 
loss  of  a  sin^^  American  soldier.  Those  places  of  rendez- 
vous, where  British  traders  resorted,  to  poison  the  minds 
of  the  Indians,  and  excite  them  to  hostility  against  the 
Americans,  were  broken  up.     The  returns  also  show,  that 
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three  hundred  houses  and  wigwams  were  burnt,  twenfy 
thousand  bushels  of  com,  in  the  ear,  collected  and  destroy- 
ed; and  that  not  a  vestige  of  destructible  improvement  or 
useful  property  was  spared. 

These  being  the  facts,  the  Command^-in-chief  announced 
in  general  orders,  that  the  army  had  completely  accom- 
plished the  object  for  which  it  was  ordered,  to  wit :  a  total 
destruction  of  the  Miami  towns,  together  with  the  vast 
amount  of  prpperly  found  in  them,  and  in  the  vicinity ;  and 
that  they  were  about  to  commence  their  march,  and  return 
to  Fort  Washington.  At  that  time,  the  great  object  of  the 
campaign  was  literally  accomplished,  and  nodiing  wai 
heard  but  the  notes  of  commendation.  An  important  vic- 
tory bad  been  achieved,  and  if  the  army  had  then  returned, 
they  and  their  commander  would  have  been  hailed  as  vic- 
tors ai^d  crowned  with  glory. 

But  subsequent  efforts  to  inflict  further  ii\jury  on  &e 
enemy,  proved  disastrous,  by  the  bad  conduct  of  the  mili- 
tia, of  which  neither  the  cause,  nor  the  consequences  ought 
to  be  charged  to  the  account  of  the  General,  whose  move- 
ments, it  was  admitted,  were  judiciously  planned;  and,  as 
far  as  the  officers  and  the  federal  troops  were  concerned, 
prudently  and  bravely  conducted. 

From  the  returns  of  Lieutenant.  Denny,  the  a^utant  of 
the  army,  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  set  down  at  firom  a 
hundred,  to  a  hundred  and  twenty,  and  the  loss  of  the 
American  troops  at  one  hundred  and  eighty.  The  most 
that  can  be  said,  justly,  is,  that  the  complete  accomplish- 
ment of  the  important  olig^^  ^^  ^^  expedition,  waa  at- 
tended vidth  a  greater  loss  than  might  have  been  expected. 

Among  the  killed  were  M^or  Wyllys  and  Lieutenant 
Ffothingham,  of  the  federal  troops;  and  Miyor  Fontain, 
Captains  Thorp,  Scott,  and  McMurtree ;  Lieutenants  Clarii 
and  Rogers;  Ensigns  Stveet,  Bridges,  and  Thielkeld,  of  the 
militia. 
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This  expedition  was  followed  by  vigorous  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  savages,  to  harass  and  break  up  the  American 
settlements;  in  which  they  must  have  succeeded,  but  for 
tiie  total  destruction  of  their  property  and  provisions,  just 
at  the  approach  of  winter. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  early  adyentnren  to  the  Miami  Purchase.— Stations  erected^-^AttackW 
by  the  IndiamL — Communicationa  of  President  Washington  to  Congress— 
Statement  showing  the  weakness  of  the  Ohio  Company's  settlement — 6ei» 
Scott's  expedition  against  the  Wabash  Indians. — Its  celerity  and  maeetm 
Col.  Wilkinson's  expedition  against  the  same  tribes^— Conducted  with  skil 
and  success. — Organization  of  Gen.  St.  Clair's  army. — Encamped  at  Lad* 
low's  Station. — Its  number. — The  campaign. — The  cause  of  the  defeat- 
Court  of  Inquiry. — ^The  General  acquitted  of  all  censure. 

A  LA&6E  number  of  the  original  adventurers  to  the  lifianii 
Purchase,  had  exhausted  their  means  by  paying  for  their 
land,  and  removing  their  families  to  the  country.  Others 
were  wholly  destitute  of  property,  and  came  out  as  volun- 
teers, under  the  expectation  of  obtaining,  gratuitously,  such 
small  tracts  of  land,  as  might  be  forfeited  by  the  pur- 
chasers, under  Judge  Symmes,  for  not  making  the  improve- 
ments required  by  the  conditions  stipulated  in  the  terms  of 
sale  and  settlement  of  Miami  lands,  published  by  the  Judge, 
in  1787;  which  will  be  more  fully  explcdned  in  a  subse- 
quent chapter.  The  class  of  adventurers  first  named,  was 
comparatively  numerous,  aud  had  come  out  under  an  ex- 
pectation of  taking  immediate  possession  of  their  laiids, 
and  of  commencing  the  cultivation  of  them  for  subsistence. 
Their  situation,  therefore,  was  distressing.  To  go  out  into 
the  wilderness  to  tiU  the  soil,  appeared  to  be  certain  death; 
to  remain  in  the  settlements  threatened  them  with  starva- 
tion. The  best  provided  of  the  Pioneers  found  it  difiicult 
to  obtain  subsistence ;  and,  of  course,  the  class  now  spoken 
of,  were  not  far  firom  total  destitution.  They  depended  (A 
game,  fish,  and  such  products  of  the  earth  as  could  be  raised 
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on  email  patches  of  groand  in  the  inunediate  vicinity  of  the 
settlements.  < 

Occasionally  small  lots  of  proviaion  were  broug^  down 
the  river  by  emigrants,  and  sometimes  were  transported  on 
pack-horses,  from  Lexington,  at  a  heavy  expense,  and  not 
without  danger.  But  supplies,  thus  procured,  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  those  destitute  persons  now  jifefeired  to. 

Having  endured  these  privations  as  long  as  they  could 
be  borne,  the  more  resolute  of  them  determined  to  brave  the 
consequences  of  moving-  on  to  their  lands.  To  accomplish 
the  ol(ject,  with  the  least  exposure,  those  whose  lands  were 
in  the  same  neighborhood,  imited  as  one  family;  and  on 
that  principle,  a  number  of  associations  were  formed, 
amounting  to  a  do:^en  or  more,  who  went  out  resolved  to 
maintain  their  positions. 

Each  party  erected  a  strong  .block-house,  near  to  which 
their  cabins  were  put  up,  and  the  whole  was  enclosed  by 
i^trong  log  pickets.  This  being  done,  they  commenced 
clearing  their  lands,  and  preparing  for  planting  their  crops. 
During  the  day,  while  they  were  at  work,  one  person  was 
placed  as  a  sentinel,  to  warn  them  of  i^proaching  danger. 
At  sun-set  they  retired  to  the  block-house  and  their  cabins^ 
taking  every  thing  of  value  within  the  pickets.  In  this 
manner  they  proceeded  fit>m  day  to  day,  and  week  to  week, 
till  their  improvements  were  sufficiently  extensive  to  sup* 
port*  their  families.  During  this  time,  they  depended  for 
subsistence  on  wild  game,  obtained  at  some  hazard,  more 
than  on  the  scanty  supplies  they  were  able  to  procaxe  imn 
the  settlements  on  the  river. 

In  a  short  time  these  stMions  gave  protection  and  food 
to  a  large  number  of  destitute  families.  After  they  were 
established,  the  Indians  became  less  annoying  to  the  settle- 
ments on  the  Ohio,  as  part  of  th^ir  time  was  employed  in 
watching  the  stations.  The  former,  however,  did  not 
escape,  but  endured  their  share  of  the  fruits  of  savage  hos- 
tility.   In  fact,  HO  place  or  situation  was  exempt  from  daa< 
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ger.  The  safety  of  the  Pioneer  depended  on  his  means  of 
defence,  and  on  perpetual  vigilance. 

The  Indians  viewed  those  Stations  with  great  jealonsy, 
as  they  had  the  appearance  of  permanent  military  estab- 
lishments,  intended  to  retain  possession  of  their  eountiy. 
In  that  view  they  were  correct;  and  it  was  fortunate  for 
the  settlers,  that  the  Indians  wanted  either  the  skill  or  die 
means  of  demolishing  them.  The  truth  is,  they  had  no  idea 
of  the  flood  of  emigration  which  was  setting  towards  their 
borders,  and  did  not  feel  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the 
loss  to  which  immediate  action  would  subject  them.  They 
certainly  were  not  deficient  in  bravery.  No  man  can  think 
so,  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  countless  instances  of  their 
heroic  self-devotion.  Caution,  which  is  sometimes  caHed 
cowardice,  they  certainly  possessed  to  a  great  extent,  as  it 
was  a  part  of  their  education.  It  led  them  to  avoid  dan- 
ger, when  the  object  in  view  was  not  suflicientiy  important 
to  overbalance  the  loss,  which  success,  or  victory,  wonU 
cost ;  but  when  they  saw  and  felt  the  importancfe  i>f  ac- 
complishing an  object,  and  resolved  to  undertake  it,  they 
appeared  not  to  know  what  fear  was ;  danger  did  not  deter 
but  rather  urged  them  to  personal  exposure. 

They  could  not  have  been  insensible  of  the  conseqaences 
of  suffering  those  stations  to  be  mcdntained,  which  were  so 
many  military  occupations,  in  advance  of  an  unseen  enomy; 
yet  they  did  not  perceive  the  necessity  of  immediate  actiaOi 
and  therefore  deferred,  what  they  thought  could  be  per- 
formed as  well  at  some  future  time. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  their  great  error  consisted  in 
permitting  those  works  to  be  constructed  at  all.  They  might 
have  prevented  it  with  great  ease,  but  they  appeared  not  to 
be  aware  of  the  serious  consequences  which  were  to  result^ 
until  it  was  too  late  to  act  with  efiect.  Several  attacks 
were,  however,  made  at  dLBTerent  times,  with  an  apparent 
determination  to  destroy  them ;  but  they  failed  in  every  in* 
stance.    The  assault  made  on  the  station  erected  by  Cap* 
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tain  Jacob  White,  a  Pioneer  of  much  energy  and  enterprise, 
at  the  third  crossing  of  Afill  creek  from  Cincinnati,  on  the 
old  Hamilton  road,  was  resolute  and  daring;  but  it  was 
gallantly  met,  and  successfully  repelled.  During  the  attack, 
which  was  in  the  night.  Captain  White  shot  and  killed  a 
warrior,  who  fell  so  near  th^  block-house,  that  his  compan- 
ions could  not  remove  his  body.  The  next  morning  it  was 
brought  in,  and  judging  from  his  stature,  as  reported  by  the 
inmates,  he  might  have  claimed  descent  from  a  race  of 
giants.  On  examining  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
block-house,  the  appearances  of  blood  indicated,  that  the 
assailants  had  suffered  severely. 

.  In  the  winter  of  1790-1,  an  attack  was  made,  with  a 
0th>ng  party,  amounting,  probably  to  four  or  five  hundred, 
on  Dunlap's  station,  at  Colerain.  The  block-house  at  that 
place  was  occupied  by  a  small  number  of  United  States' 
troops,  commanded  by  Col.  Kingsbuiy,  then  a  subaltern  in 
tlie  army.  The  fort  was  fiimished  with  a  piece  of  artilleiy, 
which  was  an  object  of  terror  to  the  Indians,  yet  that  did 
jiot  deter  tiiem  from  an  attempt  to  effect  their  purpose. 
The  attack  was  violent,  .and  for  some  time  the  station  was 
in  imminent  danger. 

The  savages  were  led  by  the  notorious  Simon  Girty,  and 
outnumbered  the  garrison,  at  least,  ten  to  one.  The  works 
were  entirely  of  wood,  and  the  only  obstacle  between  the 
assailants  and  the  assailed,  was  a  picket  of  logs,  that  might 
have  been  demolished,  with  a  loss  not  exceeding,  preba* 
bly,  twenty  or  thirty  lives.  The  garrison  displayed  unusual 
gallantry — ^they  frequently  exposed  their  persons  above  the 
pickets,  to  insult  and  provoke  the  assailants ;  and  judging 
from  the  facts  reported,  they  conducted  with  as  much  folly 
as  bravery. 

Col.  John  Wallace,  of  Cincinnati,  one  of  the  earliest  and 
bravest  of  the  Pioneers,  and  as  amiable  as  he  was  brave, 
was  in  the  fort  when  the  attack  was  made.  Althotigh  the 
works  were  completely  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  the  Colo- 
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nel  volunteered  his  eervices  to  go  to  Cincinnati  for  a  rein- 
forcement. Tiie  fort  stood  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Big 
Miami.  Late  in  the  night,  he  was  conveyed  across  the  river> 
in  a  canoe,  and  landed  on  the  opposite  shore.  Having 
passed  down  some  miles  below  the  fort,  he  swam  the  river> 
and  directed  his  course  for  Cincinnati.  On  his  way  down* 
the  next  day,  he  met  a  body  of  men,  from  that  place,  and 
firom  Columbia,  proceeding  to  Colerain.  They  had  been 
informed  of  the  attack,  by  persons  hunting  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, who  were  sufficiently  near  the  fort  to  hear  the  firing 
when  it  began. 

He  joined  the  party,  and  led  them  to  the  station  by  the 
same  route  he  had  traveled  firom  it;  but  before  they  arrived, 
the  Indians  had  taken  their  departure.  It  viras  afterwanfa 
ascertained,  that  Mr.  Abner  Hunt,  a  respectable  citizea  of 
New  Jersey,  who  was  on  a  surveying  tour,  in  the  neigUKV- 
hood  of  Colerain,  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  was  killed  before 
he  could  reach  the  fort.  His  body  was  afterwards  found, 
shockingly  mangled. 

During  the  same  season,  a  large  party  of  Indians  invested 
Fort  Jefferson,  which  had  been  built  by  the  United  Statec^ 
troops,  about  six  miles  south  of  Green\ille,  now  the  conn^ 
seat  of  Darke,  and  celebrated  as  the  place  where  General 
Wayne  negotiated  his  treaty  of  peace  and  boundaries,  vhA 
the  Indian  tribes,  in  1795.  Before  the  enemy  were  discov- 
ered by  the  garrison,  a  party  had  crept  up  and  secreted 
themselves  in  the  under-brush,  and  behind  logs  near  the 
Fort.  Having  gained  that  position,  they  attempted  to 
draw  out  some  of  the  garrison  in  pursuit  of  game,  by  imi- 
tating the  noise  of  turkeys,  with  perfect  exactness.  Majot 
Shaylor,  the  <2ommandant,  was  passionately  fond  of  hunt* 
ing,  and,  not  dreaming  of  a  decoy,  hastened  out  in  puiBiiit 
of  the  game,  accompanied  by  his  son. 

As  they  approached  the  place  firom  which  the  sound 
came,  the  savages  rose  and  fired.  The  son,  a  lad  of  fiae 
promise,  fell;  the  Migor  fled  to  the  garrison,  pursued  ekiee^ 
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by  the  IndianSy  wha  felt  confident,  they  would  either  take 
him,  or  gcdn  possession  of  the  sally  gate,  when  opened  for 
his  reception.  iTiey  were,  however;  disappointed.  He  en- 
tered, and  the  gate  was  closed  a  few  moments  before  they 
reached  it*  In  ei^caping  to  the  Fort,  he  was  wounded  ,by 
an  arrow,  in  the  back.  Had  this  been  the  only  penalty  of 
his. temerity,  he  Inight  have  been  thankful;  but  the  loss  of 
a  son  of  great  promise,  sacrificed  by  his  own  fblly,  rested 
on  his  memory,  if  not  on  his  conscience. 

It  would  be^a  tedious  undertaking,  were  it  practicable,  to 
detail  or  enumerate  the  hostile  movements  of  the  Indians, 
and  their  numberless  depredations.  During  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  the  war,  small  parties  were  constantly  lurking  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  white  settlements  and  stations,  watch- 
ing for  opportunities  to  plunder,  and  murder.  They  came 
firequently  into  the  villages  by  night,  and  carried  ofi*  horses 
and  other  property,  undiscovered.  These  depredations 
were  so  frequent,  that  the  inhabitants  were  constantly  on 
the  ale^ ;  and  found  it  necessary  to  keep  up  a  guard,  when 
engaged  in  clearing  and  cultivating  their  grounds.  It  was 
not  safe  to  venture  into  the  woods  unarmed,  and  even  at 
Cincinnati,  in  sight  of  Fort  Washington,  it  was  found  pru* 
dent  to  attend  church  on  the  Sabbath,  armed  and  prepared 
to  repel  an  attack* 

In  January,  1791,  President  Washington  laid  before  Con- 
gress^  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Western  country, 
accompanied  with  his  views  of  the  measures  proper  to  be 
taken  for  its  defence.  He  maintained,  that  it  was  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  duty  of  the  General  Government,  to 
afford  to  the  frontier  settlers  all  reasonable  protection,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  just  rights,  both  of  person  and  pro- 
perty. He  urged  it  also,  as  a  matter  of  importance,  t6  con- 
vince whomsoever  it  might  concern,  that  notwithstanding 
the  distance  of  the  field  of  action,  government  possessed 
power  to  preserve  peace  and  good  order  on  the  frontiers. 
He  maintained  that  it  was  true  economy  to  regulate  events^ 
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instead  of  being  regulated  by  them;  and  to  provide 
necessaiy  to  do  so. 

After  submitting  to  their  consideration  a  plan  for  increii- 
ing  the  regular  establishmenty  should  that  course. be  thmigl^ 
expedient,  he  expressed  a  very  decided  opinion,  that  as- 
other  expedition  against  the  Wabash  Indians  was  indto* 
pensable ;  that  affairs  could  not  remain  as  they  then  woe 
— ^that  although  winter  imposed  peace  for  the  present;  yeli 
unless  the  attention  of  the  Indians  should  be  called  to  their 
own  countiy,  they  would,  on  the  openmg  of  the  spiiag, 
spread  general  desolation  over  the  frontiers — ^that  the  In- 
dians on  the  Wabash  amounted  to  about  eleven  hundred 
warriors:  to.  which  number  there  should  be  added  one 
thousand,  belonging  to  other  tribes  more  distant;  and  oa 
that  estimate,  that  the  army  for  the  next  campaign  oii|^ 
to  consist  of  three  thousand  well  <  armed  troops;  to  make  it 
superior  to  all  opposition,  and  prevent  the  repetition  of  the 
same  trouble  and  expense. 

A  few  days  after  this  message  had  been  sent  to  Cob* 
gross,  by  the  President,  he  communicated  to  them  fattinu 
intelligence,  received  from  General  Putnam,  of  Manetta, 
and  Mfgor^Zeigler,  of  Fort  Washington,  of  recent. depreda- 
tions conunitted  in  the  north-west.  He  also  laid  before 
them  a  statistical  statement,  prepared  with  great  care,  eo»- 
taining  information  which  it  was  important  for  the  govon- 
ment  to  know,  at  that  juncture.  From  that  tabular  state- 
ment it  appeared,  that  the  garrison  at  Fort  Hannar  Am 
consisted  of  little  itiore  than  twenty  soldiers — ^that  the  en* 
tire  nimiber  of  men  in  the  Muskingum  settlements,  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  including  civil  and  military  officers,  dii 
not  exceed  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  many  of  yrhoat 
were  badly  armed — ^that  the  inhabitants  were  in  the  most 
imminent  danger  of  being  destroyed,  should  the  enemy 
push  the  war  with  vigor,  during  the  winter.  It  also  ap- 
peared, that  at  Marietta  there  were  about  eighty  houses 
wilidn  the  distance  of  one  nule;  and  a  few  scattered  cabins 
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«boiit  three  mileff  up  the  river.  On  Duck  creek,  four  miles 
firom  the  villag^^  there  was  a  set  of  mills;  and  there  waa 
another  set  on  the  Muskingam,  two  mUes  distant.  Twen- 
ty-two miles  up^  that  riyer,  there  was  a  settlements  oonsist^ 
ing  of  twenty  families.  On  Wolf  creek,  distant  two  miles;; 
tbefe  were  five  families,  and  a  set  (^  mills.  On  tike  Ohio, 
opposite  the  little  Keaawha,  the  settlement  of  Belpre  eom«> 
menc^d,  and  extended  down  the  river,  with  little  interrup- 
tion, twelve  mileb,  and  contained  between  thirty  and  forty 
houses. 

That  coneise  statement  exhibited  the  entire  population 
and  streogtih  of  the  Ohid  Cmnpatiy^B  purchase,  as  it  Iben 
was.  It  was  also  stated,  that  a  few  weeks  before  that  doe-^ 
ument  was  prepared,  the  Indians  had  attacked  Iknd  broken 
up  a  new  settlement  at  the  Big  Bottom,  Ibrtj  miles  np  the 
Muskingum,  consisting  of  sixteen  men,  one  woman, 'and 
two  children;  all  of  whom  were  killed,  except  four  of  Ae 
men,  who  made  tbdbr  escape.  ^ 

The  impression  produced  on  the  minds  of  Congre^  by 
ihi^e  and  similar  communications,  induced  them  promptly 
to  authorise  the  XVesident  to^  raise  an  army  of  three  thous- 
and men,  beijogtbe  number  proposed,  and  to  place  it  und^ 
the  command  of  Governor  St.  Clair,  wha  Was  Iben  ap- 
pointed a  M^jor  General.  At  the  same  time,  witb  a  view 
of  producing  immediate  relief^  they  authorised  the  President 
to  raise  a  corps  of  Kentucky  volunteers,  fior  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  towns  on  the  Wabash,  by  a  rapid  march, 
and  an  une^ected  attack. 

In  executing  that  trust,  the  I^esid^it  applnnted  General 
Cbaiies  Scott  to  .coihmand  the  expedition;  and  to  i^event 
the  delay  which  might  be  produced  by  distance,  and  by  tiie 
difficulty  of  communicating  with  the  Depaitm^it,  through 
an  unsettled  wilderness,  he  appointed  a  board  €^  advisers, 
consisting  of  Hairy  Innes,  John  Brown,  Beigamin  Logan* 
and  Isaac  Shelby,  on  tiie  advice  of  any  three  of  whom 
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General  Scott  waa  authorised  to  act,  without  waiting  for 
special  directions  firom  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  troops  for  the  expe<iition  were  to  be  chosen  men, 
voluntarily  engaged  for  the  purpose,  whose  bravery  and 
skill  could  be  entirely  relied  on;  and  the  detachment  waii 
to  consist  of  such  a  number,  not  exceeding  seven  hundred 
and  fifty,  as  the  General  and  the  fnsgority  of  his  advisers 
might  determine.  The  officers  were  to  be  selected  by  the 
General,  and  approved  by  a  msyority  of  the  persdns  befbre 
named.  The  troops  were  to  be^  mounted,  armed  and  equip- 
ped, in  all  respects,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  were  placed  under  the  sole  command  of  Geiieral 
Scott,  holding  the  rank  o£  a  Brigadier.  In  accordance  witb 
this  authority  and  these  instructions,  the  detachment  was 
raised,  mounted,  and  equipped,  ^and  on  the  19th  of  May 
were. mustered,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  river. 

On  the  28d  of  the  same  month,  they  marched  from  the 
bank  of  the  Ohio,  and  pressed  forward  with  the  utmost  in-^ 
dostiy,  directing  their  course  to  the  Ouiatandn  village.  On 
the  Slst,  they  had  marched  one  hundred  *  and  thirty-five 
miles,  over  a  country  intersected  and  made  rough,  by  four 
branches  of  White  river,  and  by  other  smaller  streams, 
many  of  them  having  steep  mtiddy  banks.  During  the 
n^arch,  rain  fell  in  torrents,  which  impeded  their  progress, 
wore  down  their  horses,  and  injured  thdr  provisions.  On 
the  morning  of  the  1st  of  June,  an  Indian  on  horseback  was 
discovered  at  some  distance  on  the  right.  'Measures  were 
immediately  taken  to  capture  him,  but  without  success. 
The  General,  thus  finding  that  he  had  been  discovered  by 
the  enemy,  determined  to  advance  rapidly,  under  a  hope  of 
reaching  the  main  point  of  attack  that  day;  thoi;^  unfor- 
tunately his  guides  were  strangers  to  the  region  of  country 
he  was  then  in. 

At  one  o'clock,  having  marched  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  the  Ohio,  two  small  villages  were  discovered  on 
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the  left>  at  two  and  four^  mileB  digtance.  ^  The  guides  then 
recognized  the  ground,  and  informed  the  General  that  the 
main  town  was  four  or  five  miles  in  ^firont.  He  immedi- 
ately sent  a  detachment  of  sixty  mounted  infantry,  under 
Colonel  Hardin,  and  a  troop  of  light-horse  under  Captain 
McCoy,  to  attack  the  villages  on  the  left,  while  he  ad* 
vanced  briskly,  with  the  main  body,  in  order  of  battle,  to 
the  chief  town  in  front. 

Before  the  troopp  had  reached  it,  the  enemy  were  seen  in 
great  confusion,  endeavoring  to  make  their  escape  over  the 
river.  Hve  canoes,  crowded  full  of  them  were  destroyed, 
and  all  who  were  in  them  perished;  though  a  heavy  fire 
wad  kept  up  on  the  assailants,  from  a  Kickapoo  village,  on 
the  opposite  bank.  The  river  at  that  point  being  toa  high 
to  be  fonfed.  Colonel  Wilkinson  v^as  dispatched  to  a  ford, 
two  miles  above,  which  he  found  also  to 'be  impassable. 
The  enemy  being  still  in  possession  of  the  Kickapoo  town, 
two  companies,  commanded  by  Captains  King  and  Logs- 
don,  were  dispatched,  with^  orders  to  cross  the  river  below, 
and  take  it.  That  order  was  promptly  obeyed,  although 
some  of  the  men  were  compelled  to  swim  the  river,  while 
others  wefe  crossing  it  in  small  cimoes.  This  movement 
was  so  entirely  unobserved,  and  unexpected  by  the  enemy, 
diat  the  Kentuckians  had  posted  themselves  on  the  bank, 
before  they  were  discovered  by  the  Indians.  The  moment 
that  discovery  was  made,  the  enemy  abandoned  the  place. 

In  the  mean  time,  Colonel  Hardin  had  successfully  exe- 
cuted the  order  to  take  the  villages  on  the  left,  and  was  en- 
cumbered with  prisoners.  .While  thus  embarrassed,  he  dis- 
covered^ stronger  village  still  further  to  the  left,  which  he 
attacked, and  carried,  and  then  joined  the  main  body,  be- 
fore sunset,  having  killed  six  warriors  and  taken  £fty-two 
prisoners. 

The  next  day,  Colonel  Wilkinson  marched  with  tl^^e 
hundred  and  sixty  men,  to  attack  the  important  village, 
Keth-ti-pe-can^wak,  which  he  took  and  destroyed^  with  the 
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loss  of  only  three  men  wounded.  Many  of  the  iahabitants 
of  this  village  were  French,  who  were  eigoying  the  com- 
forts of  civilized  life;  and  from  letters  and  other  papen 
found  in  their  possession,  it  was  evident  they  w^re  in  cor- 
respondence, and  dose  connection  with  the  leading  men  of 
Detroit.  The  village  consisted  of  seventy  houses;  many 
of  which  were  well  built  and  furnished.  These  were  all 
burnt,  with  a  large  quantity  of  com,  peltry,  ftunitare,  ttd 
various  other  articles  of  property  of  much  value. 

On  the  4th  the  General  liberated  sixteen  of  the  weakest 
and  most  infirm  of  his  prisoners,  and  sent  them  with  a  talk 
to  the  Wabash  tribes.  The  motives  to  this  measure  vrtst 
to  rid  the  army  of  ^  heavy  incumbrance-^to  gratify  die 
feelings  qf  humanity,  and  at  the-  same  time,  by  distrtusting 
llie  councils  of  the  enemy,  to  favor  the  views  of  govern* 
mont.  On  the  same  day,  after  having  burnt  the  towns  and 
villages,  cut  up  the  growing  com,  and  destroyed  every  spe- 
cies of  pn^erty  within  their  reach,  they  began  their  march 
towards  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio,  and  on  the  14th  reached 
tfiat  place,  having  accomplished  the  great  and  only  object 
of  the  expedition^  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man  killed, 
and  only  four  wounded — ^having  themselves  killed  thiity- 
two  warrioris,  taken  fifty-seven  prisoners,  and  destroyed 
much  valuable  property. .  To  the  honor  of  the  volunteers, 
it  was  certified,  by  the  General,  that  not  a  single  act  of 
inhumanity  had  marked  their  conduct,  during  tiie  cam* 
palgn. 

After  tbe  retom  of  this  jgallant  little  army,  the  Grenciml 
delivered  to  the  commandant,  at  Foit  Steuben,  forty-one 
j^risoners,  for  wluch  he  took  a  receipt;  and  which,  witii  As 
sixteen  libm:«ted,  swelled  the  numbed  of  his  captives  to 
flfty-seveuv 

The  brilliant  success  of  this  rapid  expedition,  commenced 
and  terminated  in  less  than  liiirty  days,  induced  General 
St.  Olair,  under  the  discretionary  power  he  had  recSeived 
from  the  Plresident,  to  erganize  anotiier,  against  the  same 
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towns,  without  loss  of  time.  With  that  view,  he  commis- 
sioned Colonel  James  Wilkinson,  who  had  just  signalized 
•l^mself  under  General  Scott,  to  raise  a  corps  of  mounted 
Kentucky  volunteers,  to  consist  of  not  less  than  five,  nor 
more  than  six  huiidred,  rank-and-file,  and  to  lead  them, 
under  his  own  command,  against  the  Wabash  Indians,  to 
complete  the  work,  which  the  tropps  under  General  Scott, 
had  BO  successfully  begun.  The  commission  was  accepted 
about  the  last  of  June ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  sucqeeding 
month  of  July,  the  Colonel  reported  himself  to  Governor  St. 
Clair,  at  Fort  Washington,  with  a  detachment  of  five  hun- 
dred and. fifty  volunteers,  well  mounted,  equipped,  and 
oirgamzed,  ready  to  receive  and  execute  his  orders. 

On  the  recommendlttion  of  Colonel  Wilkinson,  Messrs. 
Caldwell  and  McDowell  were  appointed  Msjors,  and  such 
other  officers  were  selected  and  commissioned,  as  the  ser- 
vice required.,  On  the  1st  of  August,  the  detachment  left 
Fort  Washington,  and  took  up  its  march  for  the  Wabash 
jtowns.  For  the  purpose  of  i^leading  the  enemy,  the 
course  of  the  army  was  at  first  directed  to  the  Miami  vil- 
lages, on  the  St.  Joseph's ;  and  that  direction  was  continued 
till  the  fourth  day,.when,  having  advanced  seventy  miles 
firom  Fort  Washington,  the  course  was  changed  to  the 
nor^-west.  By  that  plan,  the  object  in  view  Was  conceal- 
ed, in  part,  by  avoiding  the  common  hunting  grounds  of  the 
enemy,  and  also  the  paths-  they  were  wont  to  travel. 

The  country,  over  which  the  detachment  marched, 
abounded  in  ponds  and  swamps,  by  which  their  progress 
was  greatly  checked;  and  in  consequence  of  which,  it  was 
found  necessary,  frequently,  to  change  their  course.  This 
not  only  caused  delay  and  loss  of  time,  but  increased  the 
ehanoes  of  being  discovered  by  the  enemy,  before  reaching 
the  point  of  4^stination.  Soon  after  crossing  a  branch  of 
the  Calumet  river,  the  advanced  guard  discovered  and  fired 
on  a  smaU  party  of  Indians,  one  of  whom  they  succeeded 
in  takmg  prisoner.    He  proved  to  be  a  Delaware,  residing 
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near  the  site  of  one  of  the  villages  destroyed  by  General 
Harmar,  the  preceding  fall;  which,  as  he  informed  the  Col- 
onel, was  about  thirty  miles  distant.  On  receiving  that 
information,  the  course  of  the  detachment  was  directed 
more  to  the  west.  On  the  6th  of  the  month,  they  croeoed 
a  road  very  much  used,  where  twenty  men  were  left  by 
the  Colonel,  ^i  ambush,  to  watch  and  intercept  any  party 
of  the  enemy  that  might  casually  pass;  and  prevent  as 
long  as'  possible,  the  discovery  of  his  real  object.  That 
party  soon  discovered  four  warriors  encamped  on  die  rig^ 
one  of  whom  they  killed.  On  the  7th,  the  army  strack  the 
Wabash,  near  the  mouth  of  Eel  river;  being  the  very  spot 
for  which  the  Colonel  had  aimed,  from  the  commencemeal 
of  his  march.  The  troops  then  crossed  the  river  in  viefw 
of  the  towa,  when  a  general  charge  was  ordered,  and 
obeyed  with  such  alacrity,  that  the  men  forced  their  way 
over  every  obstacle.  The  enemy  were  unable  to  resist^ 
six  warriors  were  killed,  and  unfortunately  two  squaixqi, 
and  a  child,  shared  the  same  fate.  Thirty-four  prisoners 
were  taken,  and  an  Aanerican,  held  in  captivity,  was  re- 
leiMsed.  The  American  loss  was  two  men  killed,  and  one 
wounded.  '  . 

This  town  extended  along  the  river  three  miles.  The 
gallant  little  army  encamped  in  it  that  night,  and  iixe  next 
morning  cut  up  the  com,  scarcely  in  the  milk,  and  burnt  the 
buildings.  Having  left  two  squaws  and  a  child,  veith  a 
short  talk  for  the  Indians,  the  army  took  up  its  march  foit 
the  '^  Kickapoo  town  in  the  prairie."  Not  being  able  to 
discover  any  path,  in  the  direct  course  to  that  town,  they 
marched  by  the  road  leading  to  Tippecanoe.  After  much 
labor,  difficulty  and  fatigue,  which  exhausted  ike  men  and 
wore  down  their  horses,  they  reached  that  village,  which  in 
the  morning  had  been  occupied  by  the  enemy,  but  waa 
abandoned  as  the  army  approached* 

Aftier  the  destruction  of  this  town,  by  General  Scott,  in 
June,  the  Indians  returned  and  replanted  their  com  and 
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pulse,  €U9  lliey  had  done  in  other  places,  which  had  grown 
rapidly,  and  were  in  a  flourishing  state.  For  the  purpose  of 
refireshing'the  horses,  and  giving  time  to  cut  down  the  com, 
the  Colonel  determined  to  halt  till  morning,  and  then  renew 
his  march  for  the  *^  Kickapoo  town^  in  the  prairie."  In  the 
course  of  the  day  he  had  discovered  some  uneasiness  and 
murmuring  among  the  men,  which,  on  enquiry,  he  found 
proceeded  from  a  reluctance  to  advance  further  into  the 
enemy's  country. 

This  led  to  the  examination  of  the  supplies,  etc.  of  the 
detachment,  wh^n  it  appeared,  that  two.  hundred  and  sev- 
enty horses  were  lame,  and  that  there  renmined  but  five 
day's  provision  for  the  men.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  Colonel  was  compelled,  reluctantly,  to  abandon  his  de- 
sign against  the  Kickapoos,  in  the  prairie.  He  marched, 
however,  against  a  town  of  the  same  nation  situated  about 
three  leagues  west.  As  he  adyanced  to  that  town,  the  ene^ 
my  made  'some  show  of  fighting,  but  fled  at  his  approach. 
The  town,  consisting  of  thirty  houses,  was  destroyed,  with 
a  considerable  quantity  6f  com  in  the  milk;  and  the  same 
day  the  troops  moved  to  Ouiatanon^  where  they  forded  the 
Wabash,  and  proceeded  to  the  site  of  the  village  which  had 
beeh  destroyed  by  General  Scott,  on  the  margin  of  the 
prairie,  where  tiiey  encamped.  The  com,  which  had  been 
re-planted  at  that  town,  and  was  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, was  again  destroyed.  On  the  12th,  the  march  was 
resumed,  and  continued  till  the  21st,  when  the  troops  arrived 
at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  having  marched,  by  accurate  com- 
putation, four  hundred  and  fifty-one  miles  from.  Fort  Wash- 
ington. 

Grepit  praise  was  awarded  to  the  whole  detachment,  for 
their  perseverance  and  bravery,  and  special  notice  was  ta- 
ken of  Mcgors  McDowell  and  Caldwell,  and  of  Colonel 
Russell,  who  led  the  advance,  in  the  character  of  a  volun- 
teer, without  a  commission.  The  thanks  of  the  commander 
were  also  given  to  Mi^or  Adair,  and  Captain  Parker,  who 
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acted  immediately  about  his  person,  and  rendered  the  moit 
prompt  and  energetic  services. 

While  tibese  military  movements  under  Scott,  and  under 
Wilkinson,  were  going  on  against  the  Wabash  Indians,  the 
War  Department  was  engaged  in  raising  the  army  of  three 
thousand  men,  ordered  by  Congress,  of  which  Governor  St 
Clair  had  been  appointed  conunander,  with  the  rank  of 
Migor  General. 

On  the  28th  the  General  left  Philadelphia,  for  F<«t 
Ktt,  where  he  arrived  on  the  sixteenth  of  April,  ud 
from  thence  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Lexington,  to  Foft 
Washington,  which  he  reached  on  the  15th  of  May.  /He 
garrison  at  that  place,  as  appears  from  an  official  repoiti 
consisted  of  seventy-five  non-commissioned  officers  aod 
privates,  fit  for  duty.  The  garrison  at  Fort  Hannar,  con- 
sisted of  forty-five;  the  garrison  at  Fort  Steuben,  <^  aix^* 
one,  and  the  garrison  at  Fort  Knox,  of  eighty-three  mea* 
The  first  regiment  of  United  States'  troops,  of  which  these 
garrisons  were  component  parts,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
two  hundred  and  ninety  nine,  rank  and  file,  were  coUeeliad 
at  Cincinnati,  on  the  15th  of  July. 

General  Butler,  who  was  the  second  in  command,  was 
charged  with  the  arrangements  necessary  for  the  recruitiBg 
service,  and  having  established  a  rendezvous  at  Baltimore, 
proceeded  to  Pittsburgh. 

The  troops  at  Fort  Washington,  on  the  last  of  August^ 
amounted  to  about  two  thousand  non-commissioned  officen 
and  privates.  By  order  of  the  Commander*in-chief,  thcf 
marched  from  thence  to  Ludlow's  station^  five  miles  in  ad> 
vance  of  the  Fort,  where  they  encamped  till  the  17tli  of 
September,  waiting  for  reinforcements  and  supplies.  On 
that  day  they  numbered  two  thousand  three  hundred  rank 
and  file;  and  on  the  same  day  marched  from  the  statKMi 
to  the  Big  Miami  river,  where  they  halted  and  built  Foil 
Hamilton,  which  gave  name  to  the  county  seat  of  Butler. 

fVom  that  posti  the  army  marched,  under  the  command 
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of  GeneriU  Bullery  oa  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  October. 
They  w^re  coiiipelled  to  move  slowly,  and  halt  firequently, 
for  the  proviflionB  and  oth^  supplieB  of  the  amiiy . 

On  the  24th  they  halted  for  several  days,  and  erected  a 
fort,  which  was  called  Fort  Jefferson.  Duritaig  this  time,  a 
body  of  the  mihtia,  amounting  to  three  hundred,  deserted, 
and  returned  to  their  homes.  The  supplies  for  the  army 
beii^  still  in  the  rear,  and  the  General  entertaining  fears 
that  the  deserters  might  meet  and  seize  th6m  for  their  own 
use,  determined,  very  reluctantly,  to  send  back  the  first  re- 
giment, for  the  double  purpose  of  bringing  up  the  provisions 
and,  if  possible,  of  overtaking  and  arresting  the  deserters^. 

Having  made  that  arrangement,  the  4urmy  resumed  its 
march,  and  on  the  3rd  of  November,  arrived  at  a  creek  run- 
tu}tig  to  the  south  west,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  St. 
Mary's,  One  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Maumee,  but 
was  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Wabash. 
It  being  then  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  army  much  fa- 
tigued by  a  laborious  march,  they  w^re  encamped  on  a 
ccnnmanding  piece  of  ground,  having  the  creek  in  front. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  General*  to  occupy  that  posi- 
tion till  the  first  regiment,  with  the  provisions,  should  come 
up.  He  proposed  on  the  next  day,  to  commence  a  work  of 
defence^  agreeably  to  a  plan  concerted  between  himself  and 
Miegor  Ferguson,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  do  either,;  for 
on  the  next  morning,  November  4th,  half  an  hour  before 
sunrise,  the  men  having  been  just  dismissed  from  parade,  an 
attack  was  made  on  the  militia  posted  in  front,  who  gave 
way  and  rushed  back  into  the  camp^  throwing  the  army  into 
a  state  of  disorder,  from  which  it  could  not  be  recovered,  as 
the  Indians  followed  close  at  their  heels.  They  were,  how- 
ever, checked  a  diort  timei  by  the  fite  of  the  first  line,  but 
immediately  a  veiy  heavy  fire  was  commenced  on  that  line, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  extended  to  the  second. 

In  each  case,  the  great  weight  of  the  fire  was  directed  to 
the  centre,  wh^cr  tiie  artillery  was  placed ;  ^m  which  the 
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men  were  frequently  driven  with  great  slaughter.  In  dial 
emergency  resort  was  had  to  the  bayonet.  Colonel  Daike 
was  ordered  to  make  the  chaige  with  a  part  of  the  second 
line,  which  order  was  executed  with  great  spirit.  The  In* 
dians  instantly  gave  way,  and  were  driven  back  several 
hundred  yardi^,  but  for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  rifle- 
men  to  preserve  the  advantage  gained,  the  enemy  sooa 
renewed  th^ir  attack,  and  the  American  troops,  in  torn, 
were  forced  to  give  way. 

At  that  instant,  the  Indians  entered  the  American  camp 
on  the  left,  having  forced  back  the  troops  stationed  at  that 
point.  Another  charge  was  tiien  ordered  and  made  by  die 
battalions  of  Mayors  Butler  and  Clark,  with  great  succeM. 
Several  other  charges  were  afterwards  made,  and  always 
with  equal  effect.  These  attacks,  however^  were  attended 
with  a  very  heavy  loss  of  men,  and  particularly  of  officen. 
In  the  charge  made  by  the  second  regiment,-  Migor  But- 
ler was  dangerously  woun&ed ;  and  every  officcir  of  tiiit 
regiment  fell,  except  three,  one  of  whom  was  shot  througjii 
the  body.  The  artillery  being  silenced,  and  all  the  officen 
belonging  to  it  killed^  but  Captain  Ford,  who  was  danger- 
ously wounded,  and  half  the  army  having  fallen,  it  became 
necessary  to  gain  the  road,  if  possible,  and  make  a  retreat 

'  For  that  purpose,  a  successful  charge  was  made  on  the 
enemy,  as  if  to  turn  their  right  flank,  but  in  reality,  to  gain 
the  road,  which  was  effected.  The  militia  then  commenced 
a  retreat,  followed  by  the  United  States'  troops,  Idgor 
Clark,  with  his  battalion,  covering  the  rear.  The  retreali 
as  might  be  expected,  soon  became  a  flight.  'The  can^ 
was  abandoned,  and  so  was  the  artillery,  for  the  "want  of 
horses  to  remove  it.  The  men  threw  away  their  arms  and 
accoutrements,  even  after  tiie  pursuit  had  ceased-,  whidi 
was  not  continued  more  than  four  miles.  The  road 
almost  covered  with  those  articles^  for  a  great  distance. 

All  the  horses  of  the  general  were  killed,  and  he 
OM^unted  on  a  broken  down  pack-horse,  that  could  dM^aieefy 
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be  forced  out  of  a  walk.  It  was  therefore  impossible  for 
him  to  get  forward  in  person,  to  command  a  halt,  till  rega- 
larity  could  be  restored,  and  the  orders  which  he  dispatched 
by  others,  for  that  purpose,  were  wholly  unattended  to. 
The  rout  continued  to  Fort  Jefferson,  where  they  arrived 
about  dark,  twenty-seven  miles  from  the  battle-ground. 
The  retreat  began  at  half  past  iiine  in  the  morning,  and  as 
the  battle  commenced  half  an  hour  before  sUnrbe,  it  must 
have  lasted  three  hours,  during  which  time,  with  only  one 
exception,  the  troops  behaved  with  great  bravery.  This 
£BLCt  accounts  for  the  immense  slaughter  which  took  place. 

Among  the  killed,  were  Mcgor  General  Butler,  Colonel 
Oldham,  M%jor  Ferguson,  Migor  Hart,  and  Major  Clark. 
Among  the  wounded,  were  Colonel  Sargeant,  the  A^'utant 
Greneral,  Colonel  Darke,  Cblonel  Gibson,  Migor  Butler,  and 
Viscount  Malartie,  who  served  in  the  character  df  an  aid. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  list  of  officers  killed  contains  the 
names  of  Captains  Bradford^  I%elon,  Kirkwood,  Price,  Van 
Swearingen,  Tipton,  Purdy,  Smith,  Piatt,  Gaither,  Crebbs, 
and  Newman;  Lieutenants  Speac^  Warren,  Boyd,  McMath, 
^urgess,  Kelso,  Read,  Little,  Hopper^  and  Lickins;  also, 
Ensigns  Cobb,  Balch,  Chase,  Turner,  Wilson,  Brooks, 
Beatty,  and.  Purdy;  also,  Quartermasters  Reynolds  and 
Ward,  Adjutant  Anderson  and  Doctor  Grasson.  And  in 
addition  to  the  wounded  officers  whose  names  are  men^- 
tioned  above,  the  official  list  contains  the  names  of  Captains 
Doyle,  Trueman,  Ford,  Buchanan,  Darke,  and  Hough;  also 
of  Lieutenants  Greaton,  Davi4soQ,  De  Butts)  Price,  Morgan, 
McCrea,  Lysle,  send  Thompson;  also,  Adjutants  Whistler, 
and  Crawford,  and  Ensign  Bines. 

The  melancholy  result  of  that  disastrous  day  was  felt 
and  lamented  by  all,  who  had  sympathy  for  private  distress, 
or  public  misfortune. 

The  only  charge  alledged  by  the  (jreneral  against  his  army, 
was  wantof  discipline,  which  they  coilld  not  have  acquired, 
duriitg  the  short  time  they  had  been,  in  the  service.    That 
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defect  rendered  it  impossible,  when  they  were  thrown  into 
confusion,  to  restore  them  again  to  order,  and  is  the  diMf 
reason  why  the  loss  fell  so  heavily  on  the  officers.  TImj 
were  compelled  to  expose  themselves  in  an  mmsuai  degree 
in  their  efforts  to  rally  the  men,  and  remedy  the  -want  cf 
discipline.  In  that  duty,  the  General  set  the  examjik^ 
though  worn  down  by  sickness,  and  suffering  under  a  pain* 
ful  disease.  It  was  alledged  by  the  officers,  that  the  ^Tyfinim 
far  outnumbered  the  Amencan  troops.  That  conclumn 
was  drawn,  in  part,  from  thei  fact,  that  they  outflanked  ud 
attacked  the  American  lines  with  great  force,  at  the  same 
time,  on  every  side. 

'When  the  fugitive's  arrived  at  Fort  Jefferson,  they  fomd 
the  first  regiment,  which  was  just  returning  firom  the  mt* 
vice  on  which  it  had  ]>een  sent,  .without  either  overtakiig 
the  deserters,  or  meeting  the  convoy  of  provisionB.  The 
absence  of  that  regiment,  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  was  be- 
lieved by  some^  to  be  the  cabse  of  the  defeat.  They  iiqp- 
posed,  that  had  it  b^en  present,  the  Indians  wonld  hum 
been  defeated,  or  would  not  have  ventured  an  attack  at  the 
time  they  made  it;  but  General  St.  Clair  expressed  great 
doubt  on  that  subject.  *  He  seemed  to  think  it  nncertaii^ 
judging  from  the  superior  number  of  the  enemy,  whether 
he  ought  to  consider  the  absence  of  that  corps  fronoi  the 
field  of  action,  as  fortunate  or  otherwise.  On  the^'whole,  he 
seemed  to  think  it  Ibrtunate,  as  he  very  much  donbtad, 
whether,  if  it  had  been  in  the  action,  the  fortune  of  the  day 
would  have  been  dianged ;  and  if  it  had  not,  the  triumph  of 
the  enemy  would  have  been  lAore  complete,  and  the  coim- 
try  would  have  been  left  destitute  of  the  means  of  defence. 
As  soon  as  the  troops  reached  Fort  Jefferson,  it  became 
a  question  whether  they  ought  to  continue  at  that  place,  m 
return  to  Fort  Washington.  For  the  purpose  of  deteniiiiH 
ing  that  question,  the  General  called  on  the  surviving  field 
officers,  to  wit:  Colonel  Darke,  Major  Hamtramok,  M^jcr 
Zeigler,  and  M^jor  Gaither,  and  also  the  Adjutant  GeneHd, 
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Colonel  Sargeant,  for  their  advice,  as  to  what  would  be  the 
proper  course  to  be  pursued,  under  existing  circumstances. 
After  discussing  the  subject,  they  reported  it  to  be  their 
unanimous  opinion,  that  the  trooptt  could  not  be  accommo- 
date fii  the  Fort;  that  they  could  not  be  suppled  with 
provisions,  at  that  place;  and  as  it  was  known  there  were 
provisions  on  ibje  road,  at  the  dista^ce  of  one,  or  two 
marches,  it  would  be  proper^  without  loss  of  time,  to  pro^ 
ceed  and  meet  them.  That  advice  was  adopted,  and  the 
army  put  in  motion  again  at  lO  o'clock,  and  marched  all 
night.  On  the  succeeding  day,  they  met  a  quantity  of 
flour,  and  on  the  day  after,  a  drove  of  cattle,  which  having 
be^i  disposed  of,  as  the  wants  of  the  troops  required,,  the 
march  was  continued  to  Fort  Washington. 

•The  loss  sustained  by  the  country,  jfrom  the  fall  of  so 
many  gallant  officers  and  men,  was  most  seriously  re- 
gretted. General  Butler  and  Migor  Ferguson,  were  spoken 
of  with  peculiar  interest.  The  public  feeling  was,  how- 
ever, in  some  measure  alleviated,  by  the  fact,  that  those 
brave  men,  officers  and  privates,  fell  covered  vdih  honor, 
in  defending  tb^  cause  of  their  country.    . 

The  principal  complaint  made  by  the  Commander-in- 
chief  was,-  that  some  of  his  orders,  of  great  consequence, 
given  to  Colonel  Oldham,  over  night,  were  not*  executed; 
and  that  some  very  material  intelligence,  communicated  by 
Captain  Hough,  to  General  Butler,  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  before  the  action,  was  not  imparted  to  him;  and  that 
he  did  not  hear  of  it,  till  his  airiyal  at  Fort  Washington. 

It  is  important  to  the  fame  of  the  commanding  General, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  almost  treasonable  negligence 
of  the  agents  of  government,  whose  duty  it  was  to  fiirnish 
supplies,  tlie  army  bad  been  for  many  days  on  short  allow- 
ance, and  were  so  at  the  time  of  the  battle.  That  fact  had 
n^ade  it  indispensably  necessary,  either  to  retreat,  or  send 
back  the  first  regiment,  which  was  the  flower  of  the  army, 
to  bring  up  the  provisions  and  military  stcnres.    The  latter 
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alternative  was  chosen,  and  in  the  absence  of  that  cotpt, 
the  attack  was  made. 

In  regard  to  the  negligence  charged  on  the  War  Depait- 
ment,  it  is  a  well  authenticated  fact,  that  boxes  and  pack- 
ages were  so  carelessly  put  up  and  marked,  that  daring  the 
action  a  box  was  opened  marked  '^  flints,"  which  was  found 
to  contain  gun-locks.  Several  mist^es  of  the  same  char- 
acter were  discovered,  as  for  example,  a  keg  of  powder 
marked  "  for  the  infantry,"  was  found,  to  be  damaged  can- 
non powder,  that  could  scarcely  be  ignited. 

Under  all  these  dis^vantages,  it  was  generally  believed 
by  candid  intelligent  men,  that  the  conunanding  Greneral 
was  not  justiy  liable  to  much  censure,  if  any.  With  one 
exception,  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  the  troops 
behaved  with  great  bravery.  They  maintained  their  ground 
for  thi^e  tedious  hours,  in  one  uninterrupted  conflict  with  a 
superior  force ;  nor  did  th^y  attempt  to  leave  the  field,  till' 
it  was  covered  with  the  bodies  of  their  companionsy  nor 
until  further  efibrts  were  unavailing,  and  a  retreat  was 
ordered. 

The  General,  less  anxious  for  himself  than  for  otheii, 
was  the  last  to  leave  the  ground,  after  the  retreat  had  been 
ordered.  For  some  time  after  the  disaster,  he  was  univer- 
sally censured;  but  when  a  thorough  investigation  had 
been  made  by  a  committee  of  Congress,  of  which  Mr.  Giles, 
of  Virginia,  was  the  chairman,  it  was  found  that  the  cam- 
pcdgn  had  been  conducted  with  skill  and  personal  bravery; 
and  that  Ike  defeat  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  want  of  disci- 
pline in  the  militia,  and  to  the  negligence  of  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  procure  and  forward  the  provisions  and  n%i\U 
tary  stores,  necessary  for  the  expedition. 

*  Aftei;  the  publication  of  that  report^  the  Secretary  of  War, 
believing  himself  to  be  injured,  addressed  a  letter  to  Cpo- 
greas,  coniplaining  that  ii^justice  had  been  done  him  by  the 
committee;  in  consequence  of  which  the  report  was  re- 
committed to  the  same  committee,  who,  after  hearing  .die 
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.Blatements  and  explanations  of  th6  Secretary,  and  recon- 
fiidering  the  whole  matter,  re-affirmed  their  first  report.  , 
^ «  '  In  the  course  of  the  next  season,  an  attemptivas  made 
to  open  a  negotiation  with  the  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of 
efffecting  a  general  peace ;  but  without  success.  Colonel 
Hardin,  and  Mcgor  Truei^ian,  who  ,went  on  that  embassy 
with  a  flag  from  Foidt  Washington,  were  barbarously  mur- 
dered. 

It  is  stated  in  a  late  publication,  that  those  officers  were 
s^Bt  out  by  General  Wayne,  in  succession,  with  flags  to 
the  enemy,  by  whom  they  were  assassinated;  but  it  19- 
pears  that  they  went  from  Fort  Washmgton  with  tiie  same 
flag,  on  one  and  the  same  embassy,  in  the  summer  of  1792, 
while  the  garrison  was  commanded  fa|y  General  Wilkinson. 
General  Wayne  did  not  arrive  at  Cincinnati,  till  the  close 
of  ii^  summer  of  1793,  and  could  not  have  had  an  agency 
in  the  arrangements  for  fitting  out  the  mission. 

The  discrepancies  which  have  appeared  as  to  the  time, 
manner,  and  circuitistances,  of  that  unfortunate  embassy, 
are  somewhat  remarkable.  In  a  former  publication,  the 
writer  of  this  article  fell  into  one  of  those  mistakes,  which 
waak  however,  soon  after  discovered  and  corrected. 

liie  most  material  facts  of  the  case  are  tiiese.  On  the 
3d  of  April,  1792,  eight  days  before  General  Wayne  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Western  army,  M^ot 
Trueman,  being  at  the  seat  of  government,  was  appointed 
by  the  President  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Westwn 
Indians,  and  on  the  same  day  received  his  instructions  from 
the  Secretary  of  War^  witii  an  order  to  proceed  to  Fort 
Washington,  anct  disclose  to  the  commandant,  Colonel  Wil- 
kinson, the  object  of  his  mission;  who  would  concert 
with  him  the  proper  means  to  carry  it  into  executio^.  On 
the  arrival  of  M cyor  Trueman  at  Fort  Washington,  Colonel 
Wilkinson,  who  had,  in  the  interval,  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  a  Brigadier  General,  saw  proper  to  associate  Colonel 
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Hardin  with  Miyor  Traeman,  and  to  send  them  both  on  tta 
embassy. 

They  left  the  fort  some  time  in  June,  with  a  servant  and 
a  guide,  and  proceeded  on  their  way  to  the  Indian  towns. 
On  the  3d  of  July  following,  Colonel  Vigo  anived  from 
Yincennes,  with  information  brought  to  that  plsu^,  by  a 
Wea  chief,  that  four  men,  who  had  gone  to  the  Indiaa 
conntry,  from  an  American  fort,  had  been  fired  on  by  a 
party  of  Indians ;  that  three  of  them  were  killed  on  the  spot, 
and  the  fourth,  who  carried  a  flag,  and  had  papers  in  his  pos- 
session, was  taken  prisoner,  but  was  killed  on  the  next  day. 
It  was  further  stated,  that  the  papers  were  taken  by  the 
Indians,  to  a;  white  man  who  could  read,  and  who  informed 
them  that  one  of  the  papers  was  a  long,  good  talk,  from  a 
great  chief;  on  which  they  expressed  sorrow  for  what  they 
had  done. 

As  the  embassy  iQrom  Fort  Washington,  with  a  flag  and 
a  talk,  Had  set  out  for  the  Indian  country  a  short  tune  be- 
fore, no  doubt  was  entertained  of  the  fSeust,  that  those  braTS 
officers,  Hardin  and  Trueman,  with  their  attendants,  one 
of  whom  was  a  son  of  Mr.  A.  Freeman,  of  Cincinnati,  had 
been  treacherously  and  barbarously  murdered.    . 

That  condusiim  -was  soon  confirmed  by  some  prisoiers, 
who  escaped  firom  the  Indians,  and>  came  into  Fort  Wash- 
ington, with  the  same  intelligence.  Although  the  infimna- 
tion  thus  received  settled  the  fiBict,  conclusively,  that  die 
American  commissioners  and  their  attendants  had  beea 
cruelly  murdered,  yet  vairious  rumors  were  in  circulatioa 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  crime  had  been  peri>etra(ed. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  report  of  the  Wea  chief  was 
substantially  correct.  It  was  certainly  more  plausible  than 
the  foolish  tale,  recited  by  WiUiam  May,  in  his  depositioB, 
taken  by  General  Wayne,  at  Pittsburg,  that  Mlfjor  Tras* 
man,  in  order  to  allay  the  fears  of  two  Indians  whom 
he  Ml  in  with,  on  his  journey,  permitted  them  to  tie  him, 
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his  Bervanti  and  &  lad  who  accompanied  liim,  during  the 
night;  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  murder  Ihem  all  be- 
fore morning. 

It  seems  to  be  a  well  authenticated  fact,  that  after  Colo- 
nel Hardin  was  selected  to  accompany  Tnieman,  he  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  confidentially  to  a  friend.  Captain 
James  Fergosoii,  of  Cincinnati,  that  the  Indians  would  vio- 
late the  flag  and  assassinate  him,  assigning  as  a  reason, 
that  they  had  long  feared  and  hated  him. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Situation  of  afikin  on  the  Frontier. — General  Wayne  appointed  to  die  f 
mand^ — Gallant  engagement  of  Major  AdAir  with  the  Indiana^— -Cobi 
■ionen  i4>pointed  to  treat  with  the  North-western  tribesw— Their 
tionf* — ^Their  negotiationa* — Improper  interference  of  British   officers  ud 
agents^ — ^Failure  of  the  negotiation. 

The  campaigns  of  Harmar  and  St.  Clfur,  and  the  inte^ 
mediate  expeditiofs  of  Scott  and  Wilkinson^  inflamed  the 
rage  and  malice  of  the  savages  to  the  highest  pitch ;  and 
prompted  them  to  fill  the  country  Avith  marauding  parties, 
whose  depredations  and  cruelties  were  most  distressing. 

At  that  period  the  public  service  rendered  it  necessaiy  to 
keep  up  a  constant  communication  between  Fort  Wash- 
ington, the  head-quarters  of  the  army,  and  the  advanced 
posts,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  supplies,  or  intelli- 
gence; sometimes  by  small  parties,  and  often  by  single 
individuals,  who  were  necessarily  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
those  wandering  savages. 

While  the  army  was  on  the  frontier,  the  main  body  of 
the  Indians  were  in  its  vicinity,  watching  its  movements, 
and  seeking  opportunities  to  harass  and  annoy  it ;  yet  at 
the  same  time,  they  had  parties  incessantly  lurking  about 
the  villages  and  stations,  and  watching  the  roads  and 
paths,  leading  from  one  post  and  station  to  another.  The 
attacks  of  those  parties  were  frequent  and  extremely  an- 
noying, and  were  attended  with  serious  losses,  both  of  life 
and  property.  They  were,  however,  always  repeHed  with 
spirit,  and  most  frequently  with  success.  On  some  occa- 
sions, the  assailants  suffered  severely,  and  had  cause  to 
regret  their  temerity. 
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Such  being  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  frontier,  President 
Washington  selected  Anthony  Wayne,  of  Revolutionary, 
memory,  to  take  command  of  the  army;  and  for  that  par* 
pose,  in  April,  1792,  he  was  nominated  and  iqppointed  a 
Msyor  General.  Being  aware  of  some  of  the  causes  of  the 
failure  of  the  campaigns,  under  Harmar  and  St.  Clair,  and 
particularly  that  those  officers  had  been  ordered  by  the 
War  Department,  to  advance  prematurely  into  the  Indian 
country,  he  accepted  the  appointment,  with  an  express 
stipulation,  that  iie  should  not  be  required  to  march  into 
the  wilderness,  till  the  army  was  full,  and  so  far  disciplined 
as  to  justify  him  in /assuming  the  responsibility,  to  which 
such  a  movement  would  subject  him. 
'  The  misfortunes  of  those  who  preced^  him,  were  known. 
He  had  investigated  their  cau3es,  and  ascertained  that  they 
were  occasioned,  principally,  by  a  want  of  discipline,  and  a 
want  of  the  material,  necessary  for  an  army.  He  had  seen 
two  of  his  Revdiutionary  associates  censuredf  the  one  for  a 
total  defeat;  and  the  other  for  heavy  losses,  under  circum- 
stances, which  neither  skilt,  nor  bravery,  eould  have  pre- 
vented. 

With  these  les6<ms  before  him,  he  determined  to  avoid 
the  rock,  on  which  they  had  made  shipwreck,  and  therefore 
accepted  the  appointment,  on  tiie  condition  before  stated. 
A  few  days  after  thiB  appointment,  James  Wilkinson,  then 
a  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  army,  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  a  Brigadier,  and  became  the  second  officer  in  eom- 
mand.  This  organization  having  been  made,  measures 
were  immediately  commenced^  to  recruit  the  army,  and 
perfect  the  arrangements  necessary  for  the  approaching 
campaign. 

While  these  measures  were  in  progress,  information 
was  received  at  the  War  Department,  that  on  the  6th  of 
November,  1792,  a  detachment  of  mounted  Kentucky  vol- 
unteers, encamped  in  the  immediate,  vicinity  of  Fort  St. 
Clair,  twenty-six  miles  south  of  Greenville,*  near  where 
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Eaton,  the  county  seat  of  Preble  now  stands,  were  suddenfy 
and  violently  attacked  by  a  large  party  of  IndianB,  vAo 
mshed  on  the  encampment  with  great  fbry .  A  bloody  ooii- 
flict  ensued,  during  which  Miyor  Adair,  the  commandant  of 
the  volunteers,  ordered  Lieutenant  Madison,  with  a  small 
party,  to  gain  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  if  po88ible»  and 
at  the  same  time  gave  an  order  for  lieutenant  HaUto 
attack  their  left;  but  learning  that  that  officer  had  beta 
slain,  the  M%jor,  with  about  twenty-five  of  his  men,  made 
the  attack  in  person,  with  a  view  of  sustaining  Lieutenaal 
Bfadison. 

The  pressure  of  this  movement  caused  the  .enemy  to  gife 
way.  They  were  driven  about  six  hundred  yards,  tiizooi^ 
and  beyond  the  American  .camp,  where  they  made  a  stand,* 
and  again  fought  desperately.  At  that  juncture,  aboul 
sixty  of  the  Indians  made  an  efibrt  to  turn  the  uf^t  flank  of 
the  volunteers.  Mfl^or  Adair,  foreseeing  the  consequeness 
of  that  manoBtivre,  found  it  necessary  to  order  a  itetreat 
That  movement  was  effected  with  regularity,  and,  as  was 
expected,  the  Indians  pursued  them  to  their  camp,  -where'a 
halt  was  called,  and  another  severe  conflict  took  place,  in 
which  the  Indians  suffered  severely,  and^were  driven  ttom 
the  ground. 

After  the  conflict  was  over,  it  was  ascertained  that  lieu- 
tenant Madison,  vAlo  had  been  sent  to  the  li^^t,  was 
wounded  oathe  first  attack,  and  obliged  to  retreat  into  thft 
Fort,  leaving  two  of  his  command  dead  on  die  field.  It 
was  also  found,  that  the  Indians  had  earned  off  the  greater 
part  of  the  horses  belonging  to  the  detachment,  and  that 
six  of  the  volunteers  were  killed,  five  wounded,  and  fya 
missing.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  about  the  same. 
H^ior  Adair,  the  commander  of  the  volunteers,  was  tiie 
same  officer,  vAlo  afterwards  behaved  so  gallant)^  undsr 
Harrison  and  Shelby,  in  the  north,  and  under  Jackwm,  in 
Uprida  and  Louisiana. 

In  the  qpring  following,  the  arrangements  for  the 
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paign  still  foiiig  on,  and  before  much  progress  had  been 
made,  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  consisting  of  Beiyainin 
Lincoln,  Beverly  Randolph;  and  Timothy  Pickering,  was 
i^pointed  by  the  President,  and  vested,  with  ample  powers 
to  negotiite  a-  treaty  of  peace  and  boundaries,  with  the 
North-western  tribes  of  Indians,  on  just  and  equitable  prin- 
ciples. From  the  high  character  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
die  liberal  offers  th^y  were  authorised  to  make,  it  was  con- 
fidently expected,  they  would  succeed  in  establishing  peace, 
which  would  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  campaign,  for 
which  the  War  Department  was  then  preparing. 

The  Commissioners  received  their  instructions  in  April, 
1708,  which  were  fiill  and  explicit,  and  eigoined  it  on  them, 
to  use  every  effort  in  their  power^  to  obtain  a  confi]rmatioii 
of  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar,  made  in  1789,  and  eipecially 
that  part  of  it  which  defined  the  boundaries,  and  ceded  to 
the  United  States  the  lands  Ijring  east,  south  and  west  of  a 
line  drawn  up  the  Cuyahoga  river,  from  its  mouth'  to  the 
portage  of  the  Tuscarawas  branch  of  the  Muskingum; 
thence  down  that  branch  to  the.  forks;  thence  west^  to  the 
portage  of  the  Big*  Miami,  called  iioramies;  thence  along 
that  portage  to  the  Miami,  sometimes  called  Ome,:or  Mau- 
mee,  and  down  the  same  to  itiT  mouth;  thence  along  the 
s<mthem  ^ore  of  Lake  Erie,  to  the  beginnings  They  wen 
also  instructed  to  secure  to  the  United  States  the  pre-emp- 
tion right  of  the  entire  Indian  coxmtry,  against  foreign  na-> 
tidns,  els  well  as  individuals. 

In  consideration  of  those  concessions,  they  were  in- 
structed to  offer  the  Indians  the  guarantee  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  right  of  soil,  to  all  the  remaining  lands  in  that 
quarter,  and  the  relinquishment  of  the  places,  gianted  in  the 
Ibnner  treaty^  for  trading  posts;  and  also,  the  abandon- 
ment of  an;^  military  posts  which  had  been  established 
without  the  boundaries  named  in  the  treaty.  In  addition 
to  this,  they  were  directed  to  offer  the  payment  of  fifty 
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thoQBand  dollars  in  hand,  and  an  annuity  of  ten  thouBaiid 
doflars,  forever. 

Having  received  those  instructions,  the  Comniissioiien 
proceeded,  withoixt  delay,  to  Niagara,  by  Albany  and  Os^ 
wego.  On  their  arrival  at  that  place,  they  were  r^eived 
by  Lieutenant  Governor  Simcoe,  with  much  fiiendship,  and 
pressed  to  take  lodgings  with  him,  at  Naty  J9a2/,  the  place 
of  his  residence,  which  offer  was  accepted,  with  proper 
acknowledgments.  Qn  the  30th  of  May,  they  -wrote  to 
GolonelJ\[cKee^ Superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  advising 
him  of  their  appointment  to  hold  a  treaty- with  the  Indians 
at  Sandusky,  and  of  their  arrival  at  Niagara,  on  their  way 
to  that  place.  They  politely  requested  his  aid,  and  desired 
him  to  make  known  to  the  Indians,  that  the^  had  arrived, 
and  would  meet  them  at  Sandusky  by  the  last  of  June. 
General  Chi4pin,  Superintendent  of  the  Six 'Nations,  was 
invited  to  attend  the  Commissioners,  during  the  treaty  at 
Sandusky,  which  he  agreed  to  do,  and  was  promised  a  rear 
sonable  compensation  for  his  time  and  services. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  they  addressed  a  note  to  Governor 
Simcoe,  suggesting  the  great  in^portance  of  their  miaslbny 
and  the  difficultiies  they  apprehended  from  the*  existence  of 
deep-rooted  prejudices,  and  unfounded  reports  amang  the 
Indians,  produced  by  the  arts  of  a  few  bad  men  residing 
among  them.  They  assured  him  of  the  liberal  views  and 
feelings  of  the  United  States,  towards  all  the  Indian  tribes 
— ^that  they  were  prepared  to  make  every  concession,  ^tkat 
the  condition  of  their  settlements  would  permit — and  to 
make  ample  compensation  /for  any  concessions  made  to 
them  by  the  Indians. 

They  solicited  his  influence  in  counteracting  those  re- 
ports, and  disabusing  the  minds  of  the  Indians;  and  for  that 
purpose,  requested  him  to  designate  some  of  the  British 
officers,  to  accompany  them  to  Sandusky,  and  attetid'.llie 
treaty.     The  Governor   answered  their  note  with  gireal 
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kindnieBs  and  good  feeling,  intimating  a  readiness  to  aid 
them  to  the  extent  of  his  power  and  duty.  On  mentioning 
to  him  their  intention  of  proceeding  to  Detroit,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  information,  he  ol^dted  to  their  going  up 
to  the  town,  though  they  might  go  to  the  mouth  of  Detroit 
river,  and  offered  to  obtain  letters  ibr  them,  from  Mr.  Baby, 
a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  to  persons  residing 
there,  who  would  fdrnish  such  accommodations  as  they 
might  need. 

On  that  suggestion^  they  determined  to  proceed,  at  once, 
to  the  place  designated,  but  were  detained  several  days,  by 
coiitraiy  ^vi^ds.  In  the  mean  time.  Colonel  Butler,  a  Bri- 
tish Superintendent  of  Indian  ^fiairs,  and  Captain  Brandt, 
arrived,  with  about  fifty  Indians,  being  a  deputation  from 
the  Nations  assembled  at  the  rapids  of  the  Miami,  to  confer 
with  the  Commissioners,  in  presence  of  the  Grovemor  of 
Upper  Canada. 

On  the  7th  of  July,/ Brandt,  in  the  name  of  the  deputies, 
made  the  following  address^  to  Governor  Simcoe: — "It 
being  agreed  at  the  rapids,  that  we  should  borne  and  meet 
the  Commissioners,  in  our  father's  presence,  we  return  our 
thanks  to  the  Great  Spirit,  for  seeing  your  excellency  well, 
this  day.  Our  intention  and  business  is  peaceable,  and  our 
inclination  is  to  do  what  is  right  >  and  just.  We  are  all  of 
one  mind,  and  wish  your  excellency  to  be  present." 

The  Governor,  in  reply,  said,  he  was  happy  to  see  them 
well ;  and  as  the  Commissioners  expressed  their  wishes  to 
meet  the  Indians  in  his  presence,  he  should  be  glad  to  hear 
what  they  had  to  say.  A*  copy- of  this  address  and  answer, 
was  received  by  the  Commissioners,  ^m  the  Governor,  by 
the  hand  of  his  private  secretary. 

The  deputation  then  met,  and  gave  notice  to  the  Com- 
missioners that  they  desired  to  speak  with  them.  The  Com- 
missioners attended  accordingly,  when  a  Shawanee  chief 
called  Ca£i  Eyes^  addressed  them.  He  said,  they  "had  been 
sent  by  the  nations  of  Indians,  assembled  at  the  rapids  of 
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the  Miami,  to  meet  the  CommiBnoiieni  of  the  United  Slates, 
and  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  chiefii  of  those  nations  flial 
their  fietther,  the  Governor  of  the  province,  diould  be  pres- 
ent, and  hear  what  they  had  to  say  to  the  Commisaionen, 
and  what  the  Commissioners  had  to  say  to  them.**  It  was 
then  agreed  that  the  conference  should  be  held  at  the  Ger- 
eniior's  house,  the  next  evening.  At  the  time  and  plaos 
appointed,  the  Governor,  the  CodunissionerB,  and  tb»  deps- 
tation  of  Indians  from  the  rapids,  with  a  number  >of  civil 
and  military  officers,  assembled^  Giq>tain  Brandt,  vrhha 
belt  and  strings  of  wampum,  rose  and  saidi-r* 

<<  Brothersl  We  have  met  to-day,  our  brotJ^em,  the  Bos- 
tonians,  and  the  English."  He  then  proceeded  to  tell  ihtm 
that  they  did  not  assemble  at  the  time  and  place  appointsd 
for  holding  the  treaty,  because  there  was  so  much  of  Ihe 
appearance  of  war,  in  that  quarter;  ajid  requested  an  ex* 
planation  of  those  warlike  appearances.  He  told  timi 
they  were  sent  to  represent  the  Indian  nations,  who  owned 
in  common,  the  lands  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  were  all 
of  one  mind-— oi|e  heart  He  said  further,  ^' We  have, 
to  speak  to  you,  for  two  reasons;  one,  because  your ' 
riors  being  in  our  neighborhood,  have  prevented  our 
ing  at  the  appointed  place ;  the  other,  is  to  know  if  .yea  an 
properiy  atithorised  to  run,  and  establish  a  new  boondafy 
line,  between  the  lands  x>f  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
Indian  nations."  He  said  further,  that  they  wished  die 
Commissioners  to  deliberate  well  on  the  busineas,  and 
affirmed,  that  they  had  spoken  their  sentiments  in  sincerity, 
as  in  the  presence  of  the  Great  Spirit,  from  ^riiom,  in  time 
of  danger,  they  expected  assistance. 

The  Commissioners  answered,  that  tiiey  had  attended  to 
what  had  been  said,  that  they  would  take  it  into  ^eonaidera- 
tion,  and  give  their  answer  to-morrow.  Captain  Brandt  le* 
plied,  <' We  thank  yon  lor  what  you  have  said;  jim  say  70a 
will  answer  our  speech  to-moirow — ^We  cover  up  the  Coon- 
ea-fira.» 
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On  the  next  day,  the  Council  being  again  assembled, 
and  the  same  patties  present  as  before,  fhe  Commissioners 
deliyered  their  answer  to  the  speech  of  Captain  Brandt. 
After  recapitolating  accnrately,  the  speech  of  the  Indians 
on  ^e  preceding  day,  they  requested  them  to  listen  to  the 
answeir>  in  behalf  of  the  United  St^s.  In  explanation 
of  the  two  .objects  specially  stated  in  that  speech,  they 
remarked — ^that  as  to  the  first  point,  they  could  not  but 
express  their  extreme  regret,  that  any  repcnrts  of  warlike 
aj^pearances  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  should  have  delayed  the 
meeting  at  Sandusky.  They  insisted  that  the  nature  of  the 
case  irresistibly  forbade  all  apprehensions  of  hostile  incur- 
sions into  the  Indian  country  north  of  the  Ohio,  during  the 
progress  of.  the  treaty  at  Sandusky. 

They  assured  them  that  they  were  deputed  by  the  great 
Chief,  and  the  great  Council  of  the  United  States,  to  treat 
with  them  in  peace;  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
same  great  Chief,  and  his  great  Council,  to  order  their  war* 
riors  to  make  firerii  war,  while  their  Commissioners  were 
sitting  around  thesame  Council-fire  with  their  red  brothers, 
in  order  to  make  peace.  That  it  was  impossible  Vor  the 
great  American  Chief,  General  Washington,  and  his  Coun- 
cil, to  act  so  deceitfully  towiurds  their  own  Commissioners, 
and  towards  them,  their  red  brothers.  They  assured  the 
deputation,  and  all  others  who  were  then  present,  that  the 
great  American  Chief  had  strictly  forbidden  all  hostilities 
against  them,  till  the  event  of  the  proposed*  treaty  at  San- 
dusky should  be  known ;  and  they  produced  the  proclama- 
tion of  General  Wayne,  the  head  warrior  of  the  Americ^ans, 
to  that  effect. 

*^  Our  great  Chief^"  said  they,  '^is  so  sincere  in  his  profes- 
sions in  favor  of  peace,  and  so  desirous  of  preventing  every 
thing  which  could  obstruct  the  treaty,  and  prolong  the  war, 
that  besides  giving  the  orders,  just  exhibited,  to  his  head 
warrior,  he  has  informed  the  Governors  of  the  States  ad- 
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joining  the  Ohio,  of  the  treaty  proposed  to  be  held  at  San- 
dusky, and  desired  thein  to  unite  their  power  with  his,  to 
prevent  any  hostile  attempts  against  the  Indians  north  of 
the  Ohio,  until  the  results  of  the  treaty  should  be  made 
known;  and  that  those  Grovemors  had  accordingly  issued 
their,  orders,  strictly  forbidding  all  such  hostilities.*'  .  They 
then  exhibited  the  proclamations  of  the  Governors  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania,  and  said  further,  that  after  all  these 
precautions  of  the  great  American  Chief,  if  any  hostilitiei 
should  be  committed  north  of  the  Ohio,  they  must  proceed 
from  a  few  lawless  people,  whom  no  considerations  of  jus- 
tice or  public  good  could  restrain ;  •  but  they  did  not  believe 
that  any  such  could  be  found.  Having  made  these  expla^ 
nations,  they  expressed  a  hope  that  their  red  brethren 
would  possess  their  minds  in  peace,  relying  on  the  good 
faith  of  the  United  States,  that  no  injury  was  to  be  appre- 
hended by  them,  during  the  treaty.'^ 

As  to  the  second  point,  whether  the  Commissioners  were 
properly  auth(»rised  to  run  and  establish  a  new  botUidaiy 
line,  they  answered  explicitly,  that  they  .were  vested  with 
that  power;  and  that  the  great  discussion  at  the  treaty 
would  be,  where  that  line  should  be  run;  and  added  their 
sincere  hope  and  expectation,  that  it  might  be  fixed  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  both  piMiies.  They  expressed  it  as 
their  conviction,  that  some  concessions  would  have  to  be 
made  on  both  sides;  as  in  all  disputes  or  quarrels,  both 
parties  usually  took  soi^e  wrong  steps;  so  that  it  was  onJ^ 
by  mutual  concessions,  that  a  true  reconciliation  could,  be 
efiected.  On  that  head  they  expressed  a  strong  wish  to  be 
clearly  understood,  as  they  intended  that  all  their  proceed* 
ings  should  be  marked  with  candor.  They  repeated  llieir 
former  remark,  and  said  explicitly,  that  some  concessionii 
would  be  necessary  on  their  part,  as  well  as  on  their  owBi 
in  order  to  establish  adjust  and  pen;nanent  peace.  Tbey 
added,  that  after, 'the  great  point  of  boundary  should'  be 
fully  considered,  at  the  treaty,  they  would  know  what  ooa* 
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eeesioiiB  and  stipulations  it  would  be  proper  to  make,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States;  which  they  trusted  would  be 
3uch^  as  the  world  would  pronounce  reasonable  and  just. 
^ '  They  said  further,  that  as  the  deputation  had  told  them, 
that  they  represented  the  nations  who  owned  the  land  north 
of  the  Ohio,  whose  chiefs  were  assembled  at  the  rapids  o( 
the  Miami,  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  be  informed  of  the 
names  of  &ose  nations,  and  of  the  number  of  the  chiefs  of 
each,  so  asseipbled.  They  again  called  the  attention  of 
the  Indians  to  the  representation  they  had  made,  of  warlike 
appearances  in  their  country ;  and  in  order  to  give  them 
complete  satis&ction  on  that  point,  they  assured  them,  that 
48  soon  ad  the  council  then  sitting  should  close,  they  would 
send  a  messenger  on  horserback,  to  tiie  great  chief  of  the 
United  States,  desiring  him  to  ren^w  and  strongly  repeat 
his  orders,  to  his  head  waiter,  not  only  to  abstain  from  all 
JbostiUties,  but  to  remain  quietiy  at  his  post,  until  tiie  event 
.of  the  .treaty  should  be  known^ 

This  speech  of  the  American  Commissioners  having  been 
interpreted,  by  different  persons,  into  the  language  of  each 
pf  the  chiefs  present;  the  Shawanee  chief  again  addressed 
.the  Cgmmissioners,  in  these  words : 
.  ^^ BrotherHj  the  Bostoniang^  attend!  We  have  heard  your 
words.  Our  fathers,  the  English  people^  have  also  heard 
them.  We  thank  the  Great  Spirit  that  you  and  we  have 
been  preserved  in  peace,  and  that  we  bring  our  pipes  to* 
gether.  The  people  of  all  the  different  nations  here,  salute 
you.  They  rejoice  to  hear  your  words.  It  gives  us  great 
satisfaction. that  our  fathers,  the  English,  have  heard  them 
also.  We  shall,  for  the  present,  take  our  pipcm  and  return 
to  our  encampment,  where  we  shall  deliberately  consider 
your  speech,  and  ;retorn  you  an  answer  to-morrow." 

On  the  next  day  the  council  met,  present  as  yesterday. 
Captain  Brandt  rose  with  the  belt  and  strings  of  wampum, 
yesterday  delivered  by  the  Commissioners,  and  addressing 
.himself  to  the  English  and  Americans,  si^d; 
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''We  are  glad  the  Great  Spirit  lias  preserved  ns  in 
peace,  to  meet  together  to-day."  ^^Brcthtrs  cf  ike  VmUti 
States:  yesterday  you  made  an  answer  to  the  message  de- 
livered you  by  ns,  firom  the  great  cooncil  at  Mianti,  in  the 
two  particulars  which  we  had  stated  to  you.  Yoa  may 
depend  on  it,  we  fully  understood  your  speech.  Vfe  ahaD 
take  with  us  your  belt  and  strings,  and  repeat  it  to  the 
chiefs  at  the  great  council  at  the  Miami."  [He  then  laid 
down  the  strings  and  belt,  and  took  up  a  white  belt  and 
proceeded.] 

^^Brotherrl  We  have  something  more  to  say  to  700, 
though  not  much.  We  are  small,  compared  with  oar  1 
chieft,  at  the  Miami;  but  though  small,  we  have 
thing  to  say.  We  think,  firom  your  speech,  there  ia  a  pros> 
pect  of  coming  together.  We,  who  are  the  naticniB  at  the 
West,  are  of  one  mind;  and  if  we  agree  with  you,  as  tiiflre 
is  a  prospect  that  we  shall,  it  will  be  binding  and  lasting. 
Our  prospects  are  the  fairer,  because  our  minds  are  one. 
You  have  not  heretofcie  spoken  to  uc^  uiiitedly.  Fonneify, 
because  you  did  not  speak  to  us  unitedly,  what  was  done 
was  not  binding.  Now  you  have  an  opportunity  of  qieak- 
ing  to  us  together;  and  we  now  take  you  by  the  hand,  to 
lead  you  to  the  place  appointed  for  the  meeting.'*  [A 
white  belt  of  seven  rows.] 

'<  Brothers  I  This  is  all  we  have  to  say." 

Afterwards,  Captain  Brandt,  recollecting  that  he  had 
not  answered  the  Commissionebi,  respecting  the  natioivi 
andchiefii  assembled  at  the  Miami,  rose  and  said:  **Omb 
thing  more  we  have  to  say-r— Yesterday  you  expreaaed  a 
wish  to  be  informed  of  the  names  of  the  nations,  and  mnn- 
ber  of  chiefs  assembled  at  the  Miami;  but  as  they  wera 
daily  coming,  we  cannot  give  you  exact  information; — fim, 
will  s0e  for  yourselves  in  a  few  days.  When  we  left  il| 
the  following  nations  were  there,  to  wit: — ftve  NatioDii 
Wyandotts,  Shawanees,  Delawares,  Munsees,  Miimiif^ 
Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Potawatamies,  Mingoes,  Cherokaeti 
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aad  Nan-ti-ko4[ee8.  The  principal  men  of  all  these  na» 
tions  were  there." 

The  Oommissionen  ihen  replied,  ^^  Brothers  I  Our  ears 
have  been  open  to  your  speech.  It  is  agreeable  to  U0« 
We  are  ready  to  accompany  you  to  the  place  of  treaty, 
^diere,  under  the  direction  of  the  Great  Spirit,  we  hope  for 
a  speedy  termination  to  the  present  war,  dn  terms  equally 
interesting  and  agreeable  to  all  parties." 

On  the  lOUi  of  July,  the  Commissioners  wrote  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  advising  him  of  their  promise  to  the  In- 
dians, to  request  that  firerii  orders  might  be  sent  to  Gen- 
eral Wayne,  not  only  to  abstain,  from  ho(|tilities,  but  to 
reuiain  quietly  at  his  ppst;  and  expressing  their  ovm  opin- 
ion in  favor  of  the  measure;  as  being  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  the  trea^.  The  Indians  had  been 
informed  by  their  scouts,  who  were  constantly  on  the  alert, 
that  General  Wayne  had  cut  and  cleared  a  road  from  Fort 
Washington  into  the  Indian  country,  passing  Fort  Jeffer- 
son, and  extending  six  miles  beyond  it; — ^that  large  quanti- 
ties of  provision  were  accumulated  at  the  forts,  and  that 
large  droves  of  horses  and  cattle  were  collected  and  guard* 
ed  by  considerable  bodies  of  troops.  W<ith  such  prepara- 
tions for  war  in  their  neighborhood,  they  said  it  was  im- 
possible for  Jheir  minds  to  be  at  rest 

It  is  important,  Said  the  CSommissipners,  to  consider  the 
n^anner  in  which  negotiations,  are  carried  on„  and  treaties 
formed  by  the  Indians.  Such,  business  is  not  managed  as 
it  is  with  us,  by  a  few  Commissioitors  or  Chiefii,  but  the 
body  of.  the  nation. assemble  and  take  part  in  the  transac- 
tions. Hence  it  was,  that,  such  negotiations  were  delayed 
or  inteiTuptedj  if  the  movements  of  an  enen^  called  the 
warriors  from.the  council,  t^  watch  pr  check  them.  These 
reports,  they  believed,  were  greatly  exaggerated;  but  there 
was  enough  of  truth  in  them,  to  create  alarm  in  the  suspi- 
cious minds  of  Indians. .  Many  of  them  feared,  and  some 
believed,  that  the  treaty  was  intended  as  a  decoy;  and  that 
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measures  were  on  foot,  to  strike  a  fatal  blow,  as  soon  as 
their  tribes  should  be  assembled  at  Sandusky. 

It  WBA  easy,  without  violating  the  truth,  to  contradict 
those  reports,  as  was  done  by  the  Commissioners,  in  die 
most  positive  manner;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  convince 
the  minds  of  the  savages,  or  quiet  their  fears;  kencetbe 
earnestness  with  which  they  pressed  their  reconunendatioB 
on  the  attention  of  the  government. 

On  the  next  day,  the  Commissioners  left  Niagara,  and  on 
the  day  after,  arrived  at  Fort  Erie.  The  wind  being  favor- 
able, they  set  scdl  for  the  mouth  of  Dietroit  river,  ipriiere 
they  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  and  took .  qnarlen 
at  Captain  Elliott's,  who  was  an  assistant  to  Colonel  Mc- 
Kee.  On  the  same  day,  they  addressed  a  note  to  Ike  Cfit 
onel,  informing  him  of  their  arrival  at  that  place,  whece 
they  proposed  to  remain,  till  advised  that  the  Indians  at 
the  rapids  of  the  Miami,  were  ready  to  remove  to  San- 
dusky. They  also  very  politely  solicited  his  endeavors,  lo 
expedite  the  councils  of  the  Indians,  and  to  inform  them 
(the  Commissioners)  when  they  might  expect  the  Indian 
nations  would  be  at  Sandusky ;  so  that  they  might  regulate 
their  movements  accordingly.  In  a  few  days  tkereafier, 
Captain*  Elliott  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  rivtf, 
with  a  deputation  of  twenty  Indians,  firom  the  nations  as- 
sembled at  the  foot  of  the  rapids ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
the  Commissioners  met  them  in  council. 

A  Wyandot  chief,  after  some  complimentary,  unmeaniiig 
remarks,  interpreted  by  Simon  Girty,  a  renegade  American 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Pittsburgh,  delivered  to  the  Com- 
missioners a  paper,  which,  he  sedd,  contained  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Indians.  TJie  substance  of  tlie  Commnnlca* 
tion  was  to  this  effect:  that  they' insisted  on  the  trea^  flf 
Fort  Stanwix,  whiph  established  the  Ohio  river  as  the 
boundary  between  them  and  the  white  people;  and  that  if 
the  United  States  seriously  wished  to  make  a  firm  and 
lasting  peace,  they  would  immediately  remove  all  tiirir 
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people  from  the  upper  side  of  that  river,  which  the  Indiana 
claimed  as  their  own.  This  paper  was  signed  by  the  Wy- 
andots,  Delawares,  Shawanees,  Mamies,  Mingoes,  Potta- 
watamies,  Ottawas,  Gonnoys,  Chippewas  and  Munsees. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  Commissioners  deliv* 
ered  their  answer  to  the  Indian  deputation,  in  which  they 
very  concisely  recapitulated  the  substance  of  what  had  oc- 
cunred,  in  their  different  interviews  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Indian  nations;  and  exhibited  the  inconsistency 
between  their  former  conversations,  and  the  grounds  they 
liad  then  taken;  and  agedn  urged  the  iiecessity  of  mutual 
concessions ;  and  once  more  repeated  the  offer  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  act  on  that  principle.  They  stated  their  rea- 
8on&  for  wishing  to  meet  all  the  Indians  in  council,  face  to 
face.  They  insisted,  that  the  concessions  which  ought  to 
be  made  on  either  side,  and  also  the  fixing  of  the  boundary 
line,  between  the  United  States  and  their  red  brothers, 
were  proper  subjects  for  discussion  at  die  treaty,  when 
they  would  speak  face  to  face.  They  also  complained,  that 
the  course  adopted  by  the  nations  at  the  Rapids,  kept  the 
parties  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  and  cherished  those 
jealousies  and  suspicions,  which  were  the  greatest  obsta- 
cles to  a  peace ;  and  that  they  were,  on  that  account,  desi- 
rous of  meeting  the  Indian  nations,  in  full  council,  without 
more  delay. 

They  admitted,  that  by  the  first  treaty  made  at  Fort 
Stanwix,  in  1768,  the  Ohio  was  made  the  boundary,  but 
reminded  them,  that,  when  th^  United  States  became  an 
independent  nation,  the  British  King  established  the  chain 
of  the  great  Lakes,  as  the  boundary.  They  also  called 
the  attention  of  the  deputation  to  the  second  treaty  of  Fort 
Stanwix,  made  in  1784;  and  to  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar, 
in  1789,  by  which  die  United  States  purchased  large  tracts 
of  land  from  the  Indians,  north  of  the  Ohio,  which  had  been 
sold  to  white  people  who  had  settled  and  improved  them — 
that  these  settlements  were  very  numerous — that  they  had 
10 
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been  expensive,  and  could  not  be  given  up,  on  any 
whatever.  They  then  told  the  deputies  in  direct  and  poa- 
tive  terms,  that,  for  the  reasons  stated,  it  was  impoBflible  to 
make  the  river  the  boundary  between  their  people  and  tiw 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  Commissioners  then  appealed  to  the  understandiiig 
and  good  sense  of  the  deputies,  to  determine,  inrhetlMr, 
under  the  circumstances  stated,  it  were  possible  to  make 
the  Ohio  the  boundary;  and  whether  it  was  not  necessaiy, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  permanent  peace,  that  both  they  and 
the  United  States  should  make  concessions.  They  agaii 
desired  the  deputation  to  hear  them  patiently.  The  biui* 
ness,  they  said,  was  of  the  highest  importance,  and  reqtiind 
a  great  many  words  to  be  understood.  They  fintimr 
stated,  that  in  their  opinion,  the  concession  necessary  to  be 
made,  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  was,  to  relinquish  a  part 
of  the  lands  north  of  the  Ohio -^  that  the  United  Stata 
wished  to  have  confirmed  to  them,  all  the  lands  ceded  \fj 
the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar,  and  also  a  small  tract  near  the 
Falls,  for  the  use  of  General  Clark  and  his  ^wairion;  ii 
consideration  of  which,  the  United  States  would  give  the 
largest  sum,  in  money  or  goods,  that  was  ever  given,  at 
one  time,  for  any  quantity  of  Indian  lands,  since  the  white 
people  first  set  their  foot  on  this  island.  They  told  diem 
fiirther,  that,  iniksmuch  as  those  lands  furnished  them  eveiy 
year,  with  skins  and  furs,  with  which  they  bought  clothing, 
and  other  necessaries;  the  United  States  would  fumiiii 
them  with  the  same  description  of  supplies;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  great  sum  to  be  advanced  at  once,  they  wmild 
every  year  deliver  to  them  large  quantities  of  such  goods, 
as  were  most  necessary  for  them,  and  their  women  ud 
children.  They  scud  further,  that  if  the  Indians  could  aoC 
give  up  all  the  lands  mentioned  before,  then  they  wonli 
desire  to  treat  and  agree  on  a  new  boundary  line;  and  ftr 
the  land  ceded  by  such  new  line,  the  United  States 
pay  them  a  large  compensation. 
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This,  said  the  CommiBsionerB,  is  one  conceseion  offered 
by  the  United  States; — now  listen  to  another,  on  a  snbjeel 
which  has  probably  disturbed  your  miiids  more  than  any 
other  whatever.  The  United  States  formerly  set  up  a  claim 
to  all  the  country  south  of  the  great  Lakes,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  given  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  with  your 
father,  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  who  declared  the  middle 
of  those  Lakes  to  be  the  boundary  of  the  United  States; 
but,  they  added,  ''we  are  determined  to  be  open  and  sin- 
cere, and  therefone  frankly  tell  you^  we  think,  an  erroneous 
eonstruction  has  been  put  on  that  part  of  the  treaty  with 
the  Eong — that  he  only  intended  to  transfer  the  right  of 
pre-emption,  or  the  exclusive  right  of  purchasing  the  title 
of  the  Indians,  which  he  then  held;  and  your  great  father 
having  conyeyed  that  right  to  the  United  States,  they 
alone  have  now  the  power  of  purchasing  from  you,  his 
children.''  They  added,  ''All  your  brothers,  the  English, 
know  this  to  be  true,  and  it  agrees  with  what  your  father, 
Lord  Dorchester,  told  you  at  Quebec,  two  years  ago." 
"Now,"  said  they,  "we  concede  tfiis  great  point  By  the 
express  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  we 
acknowledge  the  property  or  right  of  soil  to  the  great  coun- 
try above  described,  to  be  in  the  Indian  nations,  as  long 
as  they  desire  to  occupy  it.  We  claim  only  the  tracts  be- 
fore particularly  mentioned,  and  the  right  of  pre-emption 
granted  by  the  King  as  before  explained.'' 

-In  conclusion,  they  said,  ^^ Brothers!  We  have  now 
opened  our  hearts  to  you.  We  are  happy  in  having  an 
opportunity  of  doing  it,  though  we  had  rather  have  done 
it  in  the  full  council  of  your  nations.  We  hope  soon  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  doing  this;  and  that  your  next 
deputation  will  take  us  by  the  hand,  and  lead  us  to  the 
treaty.  When  we  meet^  and  converse  freely,  we  can 
easily  remove  any  difficulty  which  may  come  in  the  way 
of  peace." 
The  Commissioners  then    handed  the  speech  with  a 
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white  belt,  crossed  with  thirteen  rows  of  black  wampum, 
to  the  Indian  deputation,  who  promised  to  make  a  reply 
in  the  morning. 

The  next  day,  Augost  the  1st,  the  council  met,  when  die 
Wyandot  Chief  spoke  as  follows : 

<^  Brothers!  We  heard  you  speak  yesterday.  We  under- 
stand you  well.  You  mentioned  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stas* 
wix,  and  other  treaties;  those  treaties  were  not  complete; 
there  were  but  a  few  chiefs  who  treated  with  you.  Yea  have 
not  bought  our  land.  You  tried  to  draw  ^ome  of  us  oC 
Many  years  ago,  the  Ohio  was  made  the  boundary.  Thai 
was  settled  by  Sir  William  Johnston.  You  mentioned 
General  Washington, — ^he  and  you  know,  that  yoa  have 
your  houses  and  people  on  our  land.  You  say  you  cannot 
move  them  off.  We  say,  we  cannot  give  up  our  land. 
We  are  sorry  we  cannot  come  to  an  agreement.  The  line 
has  been  fixed  long  Bigo.T-Brothers!  We  don^t  say  muck 
There  has  been  much  mischief  on  both  sides.  We  came 
here  upon  peace,  and  thought  you  did  the  same.  We  shall 
talk  to  our  head  warriors.  You  may  return  whence  yoa 
came,  and  tell  Washington.'' 

The  Council  then  breaking  up.  Captain  Elliot  went  to 
the  Shawanee  Chief,  and  told  him  that  the  last  part  of  the 
speech  of  the  Wyandot  Chief  was  wrong.  The  Wyandd 
Chief  then,  came  back,  and  admitted  that  it  was  wrong. 
After  some  explanations,  Girty  said  to  the  Commissioners  : 

"  Brothers  !  Instead  of  going  home,,  we  wish  you  to  re- 
main here  for  an  answer  from  us.  We  have  your  speech, 
and  shall  consult  our  head  warriors."  The  Commissionen 
consented  to  remain,  but  desired  their  answer  might  be 
givqn  without  delay. 

Some  days  after,  letters  were  received  firom  Captais 
Hendrick,  chief  of  the  Mohicans,  giving  information  of  tibe 
proceedings  of  the  Indians  at  the  Riq>ids,  and  stating,  thai 
the  nations  were  all  for  peace,  except  the  Shawanees,  Wf* 
^dotsy  Miamies,  and  Delowares.     Reports  were   afta^ 
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wards  received,  that  those  nations^  also,  had  yielded  to  the 
minority,  and  that  peace  might  be  expected.  These  re- 
ports, however,  proved  to  be  unfounded.  After  waiting 
nearly  two  weeks,  without  any  official  information^  they 
proposed  to  proceed  to  the  Rapids,  and  make  their  appeal 
to  the  assembled  nations  in  person ;  but  were  told  they 
cotiM  not  be  permittted  to  go  to  the  Maumee  Bay,  till  Colo- 
nel McKee  should  give  them  notice,  that  the  Indians  were 
ready  to  receive  them. 

After  waiting  a  few  days  longer,  the.  Comnussioners 
received,  the  final  answer  of  the  Indians,  in  which  they 
recapitulated  the  speech  delivered  to  them  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, on  the  31st  of  July,  at  the  mouth  of  Detroit  river, 
and  then  proceeded  to  say,  in  substance,  that  a  general 
council  of  all  the  Indian  Confederacy,  was  held  in  the  fall 
of  1788,  at  the  same  place  in  which  they  were  then  assem- 
bled,— that  they  were  then  invited  by  Governor  St.  Clair  to 
meet  him,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  treaty  respecting 
the. lands  claimed  to  have  been  granted  to  the  United 
States,  by  the  treaties  of'Fort  Stanwix  and  Fort  Mcintosh, 
' — ^that  the  Conunissioner  of  the  United  States  was  then 
informed,  that  no  bargain,  or  sale,  of  any  part  of  those  lands 
would  be  considered  as  valid,  or  binding  on  the  Indians,  un- 
less agreed  to  by  a  General  Council,— 4hat,  notwithstanding 
this,- the  Commissioner  persisted  in  collecting  a, few  Chiefii 
of  two  or  three  nations  only,  and  with  them,  held  a  treaty 
for  the  cession  of  an  immense  country,  in  which  they  were 
no  more  interested,  than  as  a  brandi  of  the  General  Con- 
federacy,— and,  that  they  were  in  no  manner  authorised  to 
make  any  grant 'or  concession  whatever* 

They  also  said,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  United 
States  to  eiyoy  peace,  or  quietly  hold  those  lands,  when 
their  Commissioner  was  informed,  long  before  he  held  the 
treaty  of  Fort  Harmar,  that  the  consent  of  a  General  Coun- 
cil was  absolutely  necessary,  to  convey  any  part  of  them  to 
the  United  States,— that  the  parts  which  had  been  sold  by 
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the  United  States,  and  settled  by  their  people,  were  wM 
subsequent  to  the  notice  above  stated. 

In  regard  to  the  large  sum  of  money,  and  the  annmtf 
offered  by  the  Commissioners,  they  remarked,  that  iikmmj 
to  them,  was  of  no  value,  and  to  most  of  them,  -was  un- 
known ;  and  as  no  consideration  whatever,  could  induce 
them  to  sell  the  land  on  which  they  depended  for  a  sohai- 
tence  for  their  women  and  children,  they  hoped  ibej  migkt 
be  allowed  to  point  out  to  the  Commissioners  a  mode  hj 
which  their  settlers  on  those  lands  might  be  easily  removed, 
and  peace  be  thereby  obtained.  Presuming  that  tlioM 
setders  were  poor,  from  the  fact,  that  they  had  ventured 
to  live  in  a  country  which  had  been  in  constant  troubls 
since  they  crossed  the  Ohio,  they  proposed  to  divide  tin 
large  sum  of  money  which  had  been  offered  to  the  Indians, 
among  them;  and  also,  to  give  each  a  portion  of  the  pfo- 
mised  annuity,  which  they  believed,  the  settlers  would  rea- 
dily accept,  in  lieu  of  the  land.  They  said  fiirther,  that  H 
in  addition  to  this,  the  United  States  would  give  to  those 
settlers,  the  great  stuns  which  must  be  expended  in  ralridg 
and  paying  armies,  to  drive  the  Indians  fit)m  their  coimtiy, 
they  would  certainly  have  more  than  sufficient  to  repay  tlieoi 
for  all  their  labor  and  improvements.  They  said  finth^, 
that  the  Commissioners  had  talked  about  conceBsions,  but 
it  appeared  strange,  they  should  expect  any  from  the  Indi- 
ans, who  had  been  only  defending  their  just  rights  against 
invasion. — ^'^  We  want  peace,''  said  they,  '^  resUnre  to  us  oo 
country,  and  we  shall  be  enemies  no  longer." 

'^  You  make  one  concession,  by  offering  us  money,  and 
another,  by  agreeing  to  do  us  justice,  after  having  looig 
and  injuriously  withheld  it. 

*' We  maintain  that  the  king  of  England  never  did,  and 
that  he  never  had  a  right  to  give  you  our*  country,  by-tibe 
treaty  of  peace.  Because  you  have  at  last  acknowledged 
our  independence,  you  want  to  mal^e  that  act  <^  eonunoB 
Jnstioe,  a  ground  for  surrendering  to  you  our  country.    You 
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have  talked  also  a  great  deal  about  pre-emption,  and  your 
excluaive  right  to  purchase  our  lands,  ceded  to  you,  as  you 
«ay,  by  the  king,  at  the  treaty  of  peace.  We  never  made 
any  agreement  with  the  king  to  that  effect,  and  we  declare 
ourselves  free  to  make  any  bargain  or  cession  of  lands 
whenever,  and  to  whomsoever  we  please."  They  said  fur- 
ther, that  at  their  general  council  at  the  Glaise,  last  fall, 
they  agreed  to  m^et  Commissioners  from  the  United  States, 
provided  they  consented  to  acknowledge  and  confirm  the 
Ohio  to  be  the  boundary  line,  and  on  no  other  condition. 
7hey  affirmed,  that  their  only  demand  was  the  peaceable 
possession  of  the  small  part  of  their  once  great  country, 
which  remained  to  them.  They  entreated  the  Commis- 
sioners to  look  back  upon  the  lands,  fit>m  which  they  had 
been  driven.  They  alledged  that  they  could  retreat  no 
farther;  because  the  country  behind,  hardly  afforded  food 
for  its  present  inhabitants;  and  that  they  had  therefore 
resolved  to  leave  their  bones,  in  the  small  space  to  which 
they  were  then  confined. 

In  conclusion,  diey  said:  ^^  Brothers  I  We  shall  be  per- 
suaded that  you  mean  to  do  us  justice,  if  you  agree  that 
the  Ohio  shall  remain  the  boundary  line  between  us.  If 
you  will  not  consent  to  that,  our  meeting  will  be  altogether 
unnecessary^  This  is  the  great  point,  which  we  hoped 
would  have  been  explained  before  you  left  your  homes,  as 
our  message,  last  fall,  was  principally  directed  to  that  sub* 
ject."   . 

This  communication  was  sigAed  by  the  Wyandots,  Seven 
Nations  of  Canada,  Delawares,  Shawanees,  Miamies,  Otta- 
was,  Chippewas,  Senecas  of  the  Glaise,  Pottawatamies, 
Connoys,  Munsees,  Nantikokees,  Mohicans,  Creeks,  and 
Cherokees. 

The  Commissioners  immediately  dispatched  the  follow- 
ing reply,  to  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Indian  nations, 
assembled  at  the  foot  of  the  Miami  rapids : 
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*^  Brothers  I  We  have  just  received  your  answer  to  our 
speech  of  the  31st  of  last  month.  You  say  it  was  inteipireC- 
ed  to  all  your  nations,  and  we  presume  it  was  fully  under* 
stood.  We  therein  explicitly  declared,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  the  Ohio  river  the  boundary,  between  your 
lands  and  the  lands  of  the  United  States.  Your  answer 
amounts  to  a  declaration,  that  you  will  agree  to  no  other 
boundary  than  the  Ohio.  The  negotiation  is  therefore  at 
an  end." 

^^  Brothers  I  We  sincerely  regret  that  peace  is  not  the  re- 
sult, but  knowing  the  liberal  and  upright  views  of  the  United 
States,  which,  as  far  as  you  gave  us  an  opportunity,  we 
have  explained  to  you;  we  trust  that  impartial  judges  will 
not  attribute  the  continuance  of  the  war  to  us,  or  our  country  " 
On  the  next  morning,  the  Commissioners  sent  informa- 
tion, by  their  own  runners,  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nationi, 
of  what  had  been  done,  expressing  their  regret  at  the  fail- 
ure of  the  negotiation,  and  furnishing  them  with  copies  off 
the  proceedings,  which  they  might  not  otherwise  obtain. 
They  assured  the  Six  Nations,  that  they  came  with  the  most 
sincere  desire  to  make  a  peace,  that  would  be  beneficial  to 
both  parties ;  and  that,  if  such  a  peace  had  been  established, 
not  only  the  justice  and  humanity  of  the  United  Stated 
would  have  been  continued  to  the  tribes,  but  their  benefi- 
cence would  have  been  extended  to  them;  and  peace  would 
have  been  rendered  as  lasting  as  the  hilLg.  But  having 
failed  in  this  object,  they  should  return  home,  and  report 
their  proceedings  to  the  President. 

Thus  ended  in  disappointment,  a  tedious  negotiation  off 
three  months,  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  United  Stales, 
with  great  prudence  and  talent.  Only  a  few  days  befiir^ 
its  termination,  the  reports  from  the  great  council,  at  ths 
foot  of  the  Rapids,  autiiorised  the  expectation  of  a  suoeess- 
fhl  result. 
From  a  review  of  the  whole  affair,  it  is  manifest,  diat  the 
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grounds  taken  by  the  American  CommiflBioners,  in  regard 
to  the  obligatory  character  of  the  treaties  between  the  Uni* 
ted  States  and  the  IncUans,  from  the  second,  negotiated  at 
Fort  Stanwix,  in  1784,  to  that  of  Fort  Harmar,  in  1789,  were 
sound  and  unanswerable.  From  the  same  examination,  it 
will  also  be  evident,  that  a  treaty,  satisfactory  to  both  par- 
ties, would  have  been  made,  but  for  the  influence,  steadily 
and  successfully  exerted  on  the  minds  of  the  savages,  by 
the  agents  of  the  British  government;  and  it  will  also  ap- 
pear, that  every  tribe  represented  in  the  great  council,  ex- 
cept the  Wyandots,  Shawanees,  Delawares,  and  Miamies, 
were  willing,  and  most  of  them  anxious  to  make  a  treaty, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

On  the  28d  of  August  the  Commissioners  arrived  at  Fort 
Erie,  on  their  way  home;  from  whence  they  wrote  to  Migor 
Craig,  Deputy  Quartermaster,  at  Rttsburgh,  enclosing  let- 
ters for  General  Wayne,  which  they  directed  to  be  conveyed 
to  him  with  the  utmost  speed,  and  that  no  expense  should 
be  spared  to  effect  it. 

To  guard  against  disappointment,  copies  of  those  letters 
were  multiplied,  and  sent  by  four  or  five  different  convey- 
ances. Their  chief  object  was  to  advise  the  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  failure  of  the  treaty — ^to  put  him  on  his 
guard — ^to  let  him  know  that  the  embargo  laid  on  his  move- 
ments was  taken  off,  and  that  he  was  then  at  liberty  to  re- 
new hostilities  against  the  Indians,  without  delay.  One  of 
them,  written  at  Fort  Erie,  on  the  2drd  of  August,  closed 
with  the  following  remark : — ^^  Although  we  did  not  effect 
a  peace,  yet  we  hope  that  good  may  hereafter  arise  fit>m 
die  mission.  The  tranquillity  of  the  country,  northwest  of 
the  Ohio,  during  the  continuance  of  the  treaty,  evinced 
your  care  of  our  safety,  and  we  cannot  leave  this  quarter, 
without  returning  you  our  unfeigned  thanks." 

The  Commissioners,  on  their  way  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Detroit  river,  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  giving  him  a 
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detailed  account  of  the  progress  and  close  of  the  negotia- 
tion, and  informing  him  of  the  means  taken  to  commnm- 
cate  to  General  Wayne,  and  the  different  agents  of  the 
government  in  the  western  country,  the  failure  of  the  treaty, 
and  the  course  they  had  pursued  to  conciliate  the  Six  Na- 
tions, who  were  openly  and  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  exerted  all  their  influence  in  the  grand 
council,  to  induce  them  to  make  peace. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

Condition  of  the  Weetern  Army  in  1793^— Encampment  at  Hobaon'e  Choiee. 
— Diaciplhie  of  the  armj^— Order  of  maroh^— ^Fortifications  at  GreeniriUt. 
— Indians  attack  Fort  Recoyery. — ^Repulied  with  Tery  heavy  loea. — ^Proofii 
of  British  inflaence  oyer  the  Indians. — Lieutenant  Lowery  attacked^ — ^De- 
ieated.— KiUed. 

All  prospects  of  peace  being  now  at  an  end,  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  War  Department  was  directed  t6  the  completion 
of  the  army;  which  was  to  consist  of  five  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  rank  and  file,  and  to  the  arrange* 
ments  necessary  to  sustain  it.  In  answer  to  a  call,  for  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates,  then  in  service.  General  Knox  reported,  that  ex- 
clusive of  the  small  detachments  at  West  Point,  and  in 
the  South,  which  were  not  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
Western  army,  there  were,  on  paper,  three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  ninety-four — showing  a  deficiency  of  fifteen 
hundred  and  twenty-six. 

'  That  report  was  accompanied  by  a  statement  fit)m  Gen- 
eral Wayne,  made  in  October,  fi*om  which  it  appeared  that 
the  entire  force  for  the  expedition,  independent  of  thoiete  re<* 
ported  sick,  and  in  garrison,  and  including  ten  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  mounted  volunteers,  to  be  raised  by  General 
Scott,  but  not  yet  in  camp,  amounted  to  three  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twenty-nine.  Hiere  was,  of  course,  at  that 
time,  a  deficiency,  of  fourteen  hundred  and  ninety-one.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  influenza  was  prevailing  with  great  se- 
verity, in  aU  parts  of  the  country,  by  which  a  laige  prcqpor- 
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tion  of  the  men  in  camp,  were  retorned  on  the  sick  list,  as 
unfit  for  duty.  At  the  same  time  General  Wilkinson  was 
lying  dangerously  iU,  at  Fort  Jefierson,  with  the  same 
disease. 

General  Wayne,  having  been  authorised  by  the  War  De- 
partment, to  resort  to  any  lawful  expedient  to  bring  forward 
the  mounted  volunteers  firom  Kentucky,  after  a  pressing 
correspondence  on  that  subject  with  Governor  Shelby  and 
General  Scott,  and  after  the  season  was  far  advanced,  pro- 
ceeded to  order  a  draft  from  the  militia  of  that  State,  as  a 
dermer  resort;  remarking  at  the  sa:me  time,  that  he  had  but 
little  hope  of  its  success.  It  was  his  opinion,  that  the  safety 
of  the  out-posts  and  the  settlements  required  him  to  ad- 
vance at  the  earliest  moment  possible,  to  guard  them 
against  the  host  of  savages,  who  were  congregated  at  the 
Rapids,  and  were  then  at  liberty  to  commence  hostilities. 

The  communications  fipom  the  Commissioners,  in  the  ear^ 
part  of  their  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  had  created  a 
general  expectation  that  peace  would  be  the  result  of  their 
labors;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  that  impression,  the  efforti 
to  complete  the  military  establishment,  were  entirely  sus- 
pended; so  that  when  the  time  for  action  came,  neither  ihs 
recruits  to  fill  the  regular  regiments,  nor  the  yolunteen 
called  for  by  the  President,  from  Kentucky,  were  ready  to 
join  the  army.  In  addition  to  this,  the  siokliess  which  had 
prevailed  during  the  summer,  reduced  the  effective  force  is 
camp  to  two  thoiteand  six  hundred,  officers  included.  Sodi, 
however,  was  the  exposed  condition  of  the  frontiersi  thai 
the  General,  after  deliberately  weighing  the  consequenceSf 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  something  must  be 
done,  immediately,  to  save  them  firom  the  impending"  finy 
of  the  savages,  and  that  he  would  therefore  advance  witlk 
the  force  he  then  had,  in  order  to  gain  a  strong  positios 
in  firont  of  Fort  Jefferson,  so  as  to  keep  the  enemy  in 
check,  by  exciting  apprehensions  for  the  safety  oi  thsir 
women  and  children,  and  wait  there,  until  a  favoraU* 
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opportunity  might  present  itself,  to  strike  a  blow  with 
effect. 

It  was  his  opinion,  that  the  apparent  tranquillity  on  the 
frontier,  and  elsewhere,  was  temporary,  and  indicated  that 
the  enemy  were  collecting  in  force,  to  oppose  the  legion  on 
its  march,  and  attack  it  in  some  position,  unfavorable  for 
the  action  of  cavalry ;  yet  he  expressed  entire  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  sustain  himself,  and  keep  the  enemy  in  check, 
if  nothing  more,  till  his  troops  should  be  collected;  which 
he  hoped  would  be  in  time,  to  give  the  haughty  savage  a 
blow,  that  would  compel  him  to  sue  for  peace,  before  the 
next  opening  of  the  leaves. 

If  he  should  be  disappointed  in  the  arrival  of  his  forces, 
as  he  expected  to  be,  he  assured  the  Secretary,  that  he 
would  not  commit  the  legion,  so  as  to  endanger  its  safety, 
or  put  at  hazard  the  honor  and  reputation  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  that,  unless  more  powerfully  supported  than  he 
then  was,  he  would  content  himself  with  taking  a  strong 
position,  in  advance  of  Fort  Jefferson ;  where  he  might  pro- 
tect the  frontiers,  secure  the  out-posts,  and  improve  the  dis- 
cipline' of  his  army,  during  the  winter.  It  was  a  matter  of 
regret,  that  at  so  interesting  a  period,  when  so  much  was 
at  stake,  the  army  had  not  been  completed,  according  to 
the  original  plan  of  the  government.  But  it  will  be  re- 
membered, that  during  the  tedious  negotiation  with  the  In- 
dians, which  continued  between  three  and  four  months,  the 
American  officers  and  agents  were  strictly  prohibited  from 
making  any  movement  of  a  military  character. 

When  that  prohibitory  order  was  received,  in  the  spring 
of  1793,  General  Wayne  was  at  Legionville,  with  a  portion 
of  his  troops,  where  he  continued  in  a  state  of  inactivity, 
during  the  season.  When  the  order  was  revoked,  after  the 
failure  of  the  negotiation,  about  the  1st  of  September,  he 
repaired  to  Fort  Washington,  and  encamped  with  his 
troops  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  between  the  village  of 
Cincinnati  and  Mill  creek.    To  that  encampmeQt,  he  gave 
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the  name  of  '^Hobson's  Choice,''  it  being  the  only  place  in 
that  vicinity,  suited  for  the  object  intended.  Daring  tibe 
time  they  remained  in  that  encampment,  waiting  for  rdn- 
forcements,  they  ivere  constantly  and  laboriously  engaged 
in  military  exercises  and  movements,  particularly  thoie 
which  had  been  adopted,  as  best  suited  to  the  nature  of  the 
service,  in  which  they  were  employed. 

The  country  through  which  they  had  to  march,  was  a 
dense  wilderness,  containing  ravines,  thickets,  ma^BaaeB, 
water  courses,  etc.;  at  any  of  which,  the  whole  force  <^  the 
Indians  might  be  made  to  operate,  at  once,  on  the  legioo, 
without  warning.  The  General  foresaw  this;  and  that  Ae 
obstructions  to  be  encountered,  and  the  character  of  tiie 
enemy  with  whom  he  had  to  contend,  made  it  kazardoui 
to  pursue  the  customary  modes  of  marching  through  colli* 
vated,  civilized,  countries. 

The  subject  had  therefore  occupied  his  mind,  ixrhen  fint 
he  received  his  appointment;  and  before  he  left  Philadel- 
phia, he  conversed  on  it  freely  with  the  President,  whoihad 
more  experience  in  the  mode  of  Indian  warfiEure,  and  undei^ 
stood  it  better,  than  any  other  officer  living.  With  the 
information  derived  from  that  high  source.  General  Wayne 
formed  a  plan  for  conducting  his  marches,  and  constmctiiif 
his  encampments,  in  the  Indian  country,  well  <;alculated  to 
guard  against  surprise,  and  enable  him,  in  case  of  a  suddea 
attack,  to  form  his  line  of  battle  without  confusion,  and  ii 
the  shortest  time  possible. 

In  addition  to  the.videttes,  usual  in  military  movemeBtSi 
a  strong  guard  preceded  the  army,  which  followed  in 
parallel  lineer,  at  such  distances,  and  so  arranged,  that  the 
line  might  be  quickly  formed,  by  a  singly  manoDUVxe. 
General  Harrison,  in  .his  subsequent  successful  campaignii 
in  the  Indian  country,  adopted  the  same  plan,  v^ith  groat 
success,  having  seen  its  operation  in  the  army  of  GeiMVi) 
Wayne. 

In  accordance  with  the  determination  before  exprem^A, 
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the  General  took  up  his  line  of  march  for  the  frontier,  on 
the  7th  of  October,  and  on  the  I3th  of  the  same  month, 
arrived  at  a  fork  of  the  south  west  branch  of  the  Miami, 
now  called  Stillwater,  six  miles  in  advance  of  Fort  Jeffer- 
son, in  perfect  order  and  without  an  accident.  Finding 
that  he  could  not  proceed  further,  for  want  of  provisions, 
he  determined  to  halt,  and  encamp  with  his  army  at  that 
point,  which  was  at  an  intermediate  distance  between  Fort 
Jefferson  and  the  fatal  battle-ground  of  1791. 

In  his  letters  to  the  War  Department,  he  repeated  his 
conviction,  that  the  safety  of  the  western  firontier — jthe 
reputation  of  the  legion — and  the  dignity  of  the  nation-^ 
forbade  a  retrograde  movement,  or  the  giving  up  of  an  inch 
of  ground  then  possessed,  till  the  Indians,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  sue  for  peace.  He  informed  the  Secretary,  that 
the  greatest  difficulty,  und^r  which  he  then  labor^,  was 
the  want  of  a  sufficient  force,  occasioned  by  the  non-anival 
of  the  mounted  volunteers,  to  enable  him  to  furnish  escorts, 
to  secure  the  convoys  of  provisions  and  other  supplies, 
from  insult  and  disaster;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  retain 
a  sufficient  force  in  camp,  to  sustain  it  against  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy,  who  appeared  to  be  numerous,  determined, 
and  desperate. 

In  the  same  dispatch,  he  advised  the  Secretary,  that 
lieutenant  Lowery,  of  the  2d  sub-legion,  and  Ensign  Boyd, 
of  the  1st,  vtrith  a  command  of  ninety  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates,  having  in  charge  twenty  wagons 
loaded  with  grain,  belonging  to  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral's department,  and  one,  belonging  to  the  Contractor, 
loaded  with  military  stores,  were  attacked  on  the  morning 
of  the  17th  of  October,  near  Fort  St.  Clair,  by  a  very  supe- 
rior number  of  the  enemy;  and  that  those  gallant  young 
officers,  together  with  thirteen  non-commissioned  officers 
and.privatep,  who  had  been  abandoned  by  the  greater  part 
of  the  escort,  6xl  the  first  fire,  were  killed  after  an  obsti- 
nate resistance. 
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On  that  occasion,  the  savages  took  about  seventy;  padt- 
horses,  leaving  the  wagons  and  stores  standing  in  the  road, 
which  were  afterwards  brought  into  camp  with  the  km 
only  of  a  few  trifling  articles.  It  appears  from  the  Execu- 
tive Journal  of  the  Senate,  that  Lieutenant  John  Lowery, 
who  commanded  this  detachment,  was  from  the  State  flf 
New  Jersey — that  he  had  served  with  reputation  in  the 
levies  of  1791,  under  General  St.  Clair,  and  was,  of  coune, 
in  the  desperate  battle  of  November  4th.  It  also  appean 
that,  in  consequence  of  his  good  behavior,  on  that  cam- 
paign, he  received  his  commission  in  the  regular  army. 

The  General,  admonished  by  that  disaster,  inunediatelf 
dispatched  a  company  of  light  infantry,  and  a  troop  ,of 
dragoons,  to  reinforce  a  detachment  consisting  of  four  com- 
panies of  infantry,  which  had  been  sent  oq$  und^r  ^ 
command  of  Colonel  Hamtramck,  as  an  escort  to  the  wag* 
ons  and  pack-horses  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  and  die 
contractor.  Soon  after  this  movement^  information  was 
received  at  head  quarters,  that  the  Indians  at  Au-GIaise 
had  sent  their  women  and  children  into  places  of  BafetjTy 
and  that  the  warriors  were  collecting  in  great  force.  .  It 
was  understood,  however,  that  they  could  not  continue  em- 
bodied  long,  for  the  want  of  provisions. 

In  communicating  that  intelligence,  the  General  advised 
the  War  Department,  that  he  had  then  in  camp,  seyentf 
thousand  rations,  and  expected  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  more,  by  the  return  of  the  escort  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Hamtramck.  As  yet,  General  Wilkinaoft 
had  not  been  able  to  resume  his  command. in  the  army,  by 
reason  of  his  severe  indisposition ;  and  a  large  number  of 
the  men  reported  on  the  sick  list,  continued  unable  to  per- 
form military  duty. 

The  site,  selected  by  General  Wayne,  for  his  winter 
quarters,  tvas  a  beautiful  high  plain,  lying  on  One  of  tibi 
small  streams  which  form  the  Stillwater-branch  of  the  Big 
Miami  river.    The  encampment  was  called  Greenville,  mtd 
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gave  name  to  the  creek  on  which  it  was  built.  It  was 
Bpaciousy  and  the  buildings,  though  constructed  of  logs, 
were  very  commodious  and  comfortable,  and  it  was  so 
strongly  fortified,  as  to  defy  any  assault  that  could  be  made 
on  it  by  the  enemy. 

When  this  work  was  finished,  all  fears  for  the  safety  of 
the  army  were  dismissed,  and  the  General  again  ^plied 
himself,  with  great  assiduity,  to  instruct  and  improve  his 
troops  in  military  tactics.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  serious 
efibrt  was  made  to  molest  this  encampment,  or  the  separate 
garrisons  in  its  vicinity,  after  the  affair  of  October,  1798. 
But  on  the  30th  of  June  following,  a  very  severe  and  bloody 
battle  was  fought  under  the  walls  of  Fort  Recovery,  be- 
tween a  detachment  of  American  troops,  consisting  of 
ninety  riflemen  and  fifty  dragoons,  commanded  by  Mi^jor 
McM ahon,  and  a  very  numerous  body  of  Indians  and  Bri- 
tish, who  at  the  same  instant,  rushed  on  the  detachment, 
and  assailed  the  Fort  on  every  side,  with  great  fury.  They 
were  repulsed,  with  a  heavy  loss,  but  again  rallied  and  re- 
newed the  attack,  keeping  up  a  heavy  and  constant  fire 
during  the  wiiole  day,  which  was  returned  with  spirit  and 
effect,  by  the  garrison. 

The  succeeding  night  was  foggy  and  dark,  and  gave  the 
Indians  an  opportunity  of  carrying  off  their  dead,  by  torch- 
light, which  occasionally  drew  a  fire  firom  the  garrison. 
They,  however,  succeeded  so  well,  that  there  were  but 
eight  or  ten  bodies  left  on  the  ground,  which  were  too  near 
the  garrison  to  be  approached.  On  the  next  morning, 
McMahon's  det€tchment  having  entered  the  Fort,  the  enemy 
renewed  the  attack,  and  continued  it  with  great  desjiera- 
tion  during  the  day,  but  were  ultimately  compelled  to  re- 
treat from  the  same  field,  on  which  they  had  been  proudly 
victorious  on  the  4th  November,  1791. 

The  expectation  of  the  assailants  must  have  been  to 
surprise  the  post,  and  carry  it  by  storm,  for  they  could  not 
possibly^  have  received  intelligence  of  the  movement  of  the 
11 
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escort,  under  Major  McMahon,  which  only  marched  fiom 
Greenville,  on  the  morning  preceding,  and  on  the  same 
evening,  deposited  in  Fort  Recovery,  the  supplies  it  hai 
convoyed.  That  occurrence  could  not,  therefore,  have  M 
to  the  movement  of  the  savages. 

Judging  from  the  extent  of  their  encampment,  and  tbeir 
line  of  march,  in  seventeen  columns,,  forming  a  i^ide  and 
extended  front,  and  from  other  circumstances,  it  wsm  be- 
lieved, their  numbers  could  not  have  been  less  than  firom 
fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  warriors.  It  was  also  be- 
lieved, that  they  were  in  want  of  provisions,  as.  they  bad 
killed  and  eaten,  a  number  of  pack-horses  in  their  encaiD]h 
ment,  the  evening  afler  the  assault,  and  also,  at  their  en- 
campment on  their  return,  seven  miles  from  Recoreiy, 
where  they  remained  two  nights,  having  been  jnuch  en- 
cumbered with  their  dead  and  wounded. 

From  the  official  return  of  Major  Mills,  Ad^atant  General 
of  the  army,  it  appears  that  twenty-two  officers  and  num- 
commissioned  officers  were  killed,  and  thirty  -wounded. 
Among  the  former,  were  Mcyor  McMahon,  Captain  Harts- 
horn, and  Lieutenant  Craig;  and  among  the  wounded, 
Captain  Taylor  of  the  dragoons,  and  Lieutenant  Drake,  of 
the  legion.  Captain  Gibson,  who  commanded  the  Fort, 
behaved  with  great  gallantry,  and  received  the  thanks  of 
the  Commander-in-chief,  as  did  every  officer  and  soldier  of 
the  garrison,  and  the  escort,  who  were  engaged  in  that 
most  gallant  and  successful  defence. 

Immediately  afler  the  enemy  had  retreated,  it  waa  asce^ 
tained,  that  their  loss  had  been  very  heavy,  but  the  full 
extent  of  it  was  not  known  till  it  was  disclosed  at  the 
treaty  of  Greenville.  References  were  made  to  that  battle, 
by  several  of  the  chiefs  in  council,  from  which  it  "was  man- 
ifest, that  they  had  not,  even  then,  ceased  to  moom  die 
distressing  losses  sustained  on  that  occasion.  Having 
made  the  attack  tidth  a  determination  to  carry  the  Fort,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt,  they  exposed  their  persons  in  an 
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unusual  degree,  and  of  course,  a  large  number  of  the 
bravest  of  their  chiefs  and  warriors,  perished  before  they 
abandoned  the  enterprise. 

From  the  facts  afterwards  communicated  to  the  General, 
it  was  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  there  were  a  consid- 
erable number  of  British  soldiers  and  Detroit  militia  en- 
gaged with  the  savages,  on  that  occasion.  A  few  days 
previous  to  that  affair,  the  General  had  sent  out  three  small 
parties  of  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  Indians,  to  take  prison- 
ers, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information.  One  of  those 
parties  returned  to  Greenville  on  the  28th,  and  reported, 
that  they  had  fallen  in  with  a  lai^e  body  of  Indians,  at 
Girty's  town,  (crossing  of  the  St.  Mary's,)  on  the  evening 
of  the  27th  of  June,  apparently  bending  their  course  to- 
wards Chillicothe,  on  the  Miami;  and  that  there  were  a 
great  many  white  men  with  them.  The  other  two  parties, 
followed  the  trail  of  the  hostile  Indians,  cind  were  in  sight, 
when  the  a49Bault  on  the  post  commenced.  They  affirmed, 
one  and  all,  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  armed  white 
men,  with  painted  faces,  whom  they  firequently  heard  con- 
versing in  English,  and  ehcouraging  the  Indians  to  perse- 
vere ;  and  that  there  were  also  three  British  officers,  dressed 
in  scarlet,  who  appeared  to  be  men  of  distinction,  firom  the 
great  attention  and  respect  which  was  paid  to  them.  These 
persons  kept  at  a  distance,  in  the  rear  of  the  assailants. 
Another  strong  corroborating  proof,  that  there  were  British 
soldiers  and  militia  in  the  assault,  is,  that  a  number  of 
ounce-balls  and  buck-shot  were  found  lodged  in  the  block- 
houses and  stockades  of  the  fort;  and  that  others  were 
picked  up  on  the  ground,  fired  at  such  a  distance  as  not  to 
have  momentum  sufficient  to  enter  the  logs. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  British  engaged  in  the  attack, 
expected  to  find  the  artillery  that  -was  lost  on  the  fatal  4th 
of  November,  which  had  been  hid  in  the  ground  and  cover- 
ed with  logs,  by  the  Indians,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  battie- 
field.    Thb  inference  was  supported  by  the  fact,  that  dur- 
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ing  the  conflict,  they  were  seen  taming  over  logSy  and  ex- 
amining different  places,  in  the  neighborhood,  as  if  Beadh 
ing  for  something.  There  were  many  reasons  for  heheinmg, 
that  they  depended  on  that  artillery,  to  aid  in  the  reductioii 
of  the  fort;  but  fortunately,  most  of  it  had  been  previofosljr 
found  by  its  legitimate  owners,  and  was  then  employed  ia 
its  defence. 

James  NeiU,  a  pack-horse  man  in  the  American  aerviee, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  during  the  attack, 
and  tied  to  a  stump,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  forty  aftor 
his  return,  stated  to  the  General,  that  the  enenxy  lost  a 
great  number  in  killed  and  wounded;  that  while  he  was  at 
the  stump,  he  saw  about  twenty  of  their  dead,  and  a  great 
many  wounded,  carried  off.  He  understood  there  vmt 
fifteen  hundred  Indians  and  white  men,  in  the  attack;  aad 
on  their  return  to  the  Miami,  the  Indians  stated,  that  ao 
men  ever  fought  better  than  they  did  at  RecoYeiy;  aad 
that  their  party  lost  twice  as  many  men  in  that  attack,  as 
they  did  at  St.  Clair's  defeat. 

Soon  after  the  battle,  two  Pottawattamies,  captured  naA 
of  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  and  two  Shawaneee,  takas 
twenty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Glaiae,  vmt 
brought  into  camp  and  examined;  from  whose  statemanti 
it  appeared  moat  evidently,  that  the  British  had  been  xuug 
every  possible  exertion,  to  collect  the  warriors  of  diataal 
nations,  by  the  most  solemn  promises,  that  they  woaU 
march  and  co-operate  with  them,  against  the  Amerieai 
army.  The  disclosures  made  by  those  prisoners,  prodnoad 
a  belief,  that  the  Spaniards  had  also  been  tampering  witk 
the  savages,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Ammcan  cause.  Fnm 
those  discoveries,  it  seemed  to  be  a  natural  conelnaifla, 
that  the  legion  would  meet  a  very  mongrel  body,  of  varioni 
colors,  in  the  vicinijty  of  Grand  Glabe,  or  at  Roche  de  Bofd, 
as  the  case  might  be. 

The  Pottawattamie  prisoners,  on  their  examinalMB» 
which  was  on  the  5th  of  June,  stated,  that  ihitj 
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captured  four  days  after  they  left  their  homes;  that  their 
nation,  at  the  first  of  the  last  moon,  received  an  invitation 
from  the  British,  sent  by  a  Delaware,  a  Shawanee,  and  a 
Miami  chief,  to  join  them,  and  go  to  war  against  the 
Americans.  That  those  chiefs  assured  them,  they  had  been 
sent  for  that  purpose;  that  the  British,  about  four  hundred 
in  number,  with  two  field  pieces,  were  then  at  Roche  de 
BoBuf,  on  their  way  to  war  against  the  Americans;  and  that 
this  was  exclusive  of  the  Detroit  militia.  They  also  said 
that  a  fortification  had  been  made  around  Colonel  McKee's 
house,  at  that  place,  in  which  they  had  deposited  all  their 
stores  of  ammunition,  arms,  clothing,  and  provisions;  from 
which  they  promised  to  supply  the  Indians  in  abundance, 
provided  they  would  join  them  and  go  to  war. 

They  fturther  stated,  that  the  Chippewas,  WyandotSi 
Shawanees,  Ottawas,  Delawares,  and  Miamies,  assembled 
on  the*  1st  of  May,  were  about  one  thousand;  that  they 
were  coming  in  daily,  from  all  those  nations,  and  that 
fit>m  the  latest  and  best  information  received,  and  from 
their  own  knowledge  of  the  number  of  warriors  belonging 
to  those  nations,  there  could  not  be  less  than  two  thousand, 
then  assembled;  and  that  if  the  Pottawattamies  had  joined 
them,  agreeably  to  invitation,  the  whole  number  would 
amount  to  upwards  of  three  thousand.  These  warriors, 
they  supposed,  would  be  joined  by  fifl;een  hundred  British 
troops  and  militia,  according  to  the  promise  of  Governor 
Simcoe.  They  also  said,  that  the  Indians  intended  to  at* 
tack  the  legion,  about  the  last  of  that  moon,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next;  that  Governor  Simcoe,  the  Great  Man 
who  lived  at  Niagara,  sent  for  the  Pottawattamies,  and 
promised  them  arms,  muniticm,  provisions,  and  clothing, 
and  every  thing  they  wanted,  provided  they  would  join 
him;  that  he  had  sent  them  the  same  message  during  the 
preceding  winter,  and  again  on  the  first  of  the  last  moon. 

They  added,  that  he  thanked  them  for  their  past  ser- 
vices, and  declared  he  would  he^  them  to  fight,  and  ren- 
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der  them  all  the  service  in  his  power — ^that  all  the  speedbef 
they  ha4  received  from  him,  were  as  red  as  blood — ^that  die 
wampmn  and  feathers  and  war  pipes  and  hatchets,  were 
painted  red — and  finally,  that  their  tribe  had  received  four 
different  invitations,  firom  Gk)vemor  Simcoe,  to  join  in  the 
war;  the  last  of  which  was  on  the  first  of  the  last  moon, 
when  the  Gk)vemor  promised  to  join  them,  with  fifteen  fami- 
dred  of  his  warriors. 

The  Shawanees,  who  had  been  captured  on  the  22d  of 
June,  stated  that  five  moons  had  passed,  since  they  left  tlie 
Grand  Glabe — ^that  they  belonged  to  a  party  of  twenty, 
who  had  been  hunting  all  the  spring,  on  the  waters  of  Ae 
Wabash,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  river, 
and  were  on  their  return  when  taken — ^that  about  half  their 
party  had  gone  on  before  them,  and  the  remainder  were 
coming  on  slowly ;  hunting  as  they  came — ^that  they  had  sto- 
len about  fifty  horses  firom  the  people  of  Kentucky,  on  Salt 
river,  during  the  spring  and  summer — ^that  they  only  killed 
one  man,  and  took  no  prisoners — that  the  man  was  killed 
by  a  white  interpreter,  belonging  to  their  party — that  they 
themselves  had  five  horses  loaded  with  deer,  and  bear-sktm , 
and  jerked  venison — ^that  on  their  way  in,  they  met  with  a 
party  of  four  Indians,  three  of  them  Delawares  and  one  a 
Pottawattamie,  who  were  then  on  their  way  to  Big  B<»e 
Lick,  to  steal  horses — that  this  party  informed  them,  that 
all  the  Indians  on  White  river  were  sent  for,  to  come  inune- 
diately  to  Grand  Glaise,  where  the  warriors  of  several  na* 
tions  were  assembled — ^that  the  chiefs  were  then  in  council, 
and  would  not  let  their  warriors  go  out — saying,  that  they 
could  not  depend  on  the  British  for  effectual  support — ^tfaal 
they  were  always  setting  the  Indians  on,  like  dogs  after 
game ;  pressing  them  to  go  to  war,  and  kill  the  Americans, 
but  did  not  help  them — and,  that,  imless  they  would  torn 
out,  they  were  determined  to  make  peace;  and  not  be  any 
longer  amused  with  empty  promises. 

They  ftirther  stated,  that  the  Shawanees  had  three  him- 
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dred  and  eighty  warriors,  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand 
Glaise;  and  that  they  could  bring  into  action  about  three 
hundred  of  them.  Their  great  men,  or  Sachems,  were :  the 
Black  Wolf,  and  Kikia-pi-la-thy,  or  Tame  Hawk.  Their 
principal  warriors  were  Blue  Jacket  and  Captain  Johnny. 
They  said  further,  that  the  Delawares  had,  at  Grand  Glaise, 
four  hundred  and  eighty  warriors — that  there  were  actually 
in  the  action  against  General  St.  Clair,  four  hundred  of  that 
tribe — ^that  the  Miamies  numbered  about  one  hundred  war- 
riors living  near  the  Grand  Glaise;  many  of  that  nation 
having  moved  towards  Post  Vincennes,  and  the  Mississippi 
— ^that  the  Wyandots  never  send  into  action  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  warriors — that  they  themselves,  lived 
along  the  lake,  towards  Sandusky,  and  did  not  know  the 
number  of  the  Pottawattamies,  or  of  the  other  nations  who 
would  join  in  the  war,  should  they  determine  to  continue 
it — that  the  Chippewas  would  be  the  most  numerous,  and 
were  then  on  their  way  to  the  council;  but  that  war,  or 
peace,  depended  on  the  conduct  of  the  British.  If  they 
would  help  the  Indians,  it  would  be  war ;  but  if  not,  it 
would  probably  be  peace.  That  the  Indians  would  no 
longer  be  set  on,  like  dogs  to  fight;  unless  the  British 
would  help  them.  That  the  British  were  at  the  foot  of 
the  Rapids,  where  they  had  fortified — that  there  were  a 
great  number  of  their  soldiers  at  that  place,  who  told  the 
Indians  they  were  come  to  help  them  fight,  and  that  if  they 
(the  Indians)  would  generally  turn  out,  they  would  join 
them,  and  fight  the  American  army.  Blue  Jacket,  they 
said,  had  been  sent  to  the  Chippewas  and  the  northern  In- 
dians, to  invite  them  to  Roche  de  Bceuf,  to  join  in  the  war. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

Gen.  Wayne*!  campaign  of  1794.— Battle  of  the  90th  of  Aagiut,  at  the  tet 
of  the  Rapidsw — Gen.  Wayne's  correspondence  with  the  conunanduit  of  tke 
British  Fort — Army  return  to  Fert  Defiance. — ^From  thence  to  the  Bfaa 
yillages^— Fort  Wayne  bnilt. — ^Kentucky  volnnteers  discharged. — ^ResidiM  if 
the  army  proceed  to  Greenville. — Note. — The  number  and  tribea  of  the  Ii* 
dians  engaged  in  the  battle  of  the  20th  of  August — Aid  famished  them  bf 
the  British. — Influence  of  British  agents  ascertained. 

The  American  army  continued  in  their  encampment,  at 
Greenville,  which  was  in  reality  a  military  school  for  boA 
officers  and  soldiers,  till  about  midsummer;  when,  having 
been  joined  by  the  mounted  volunteers  from  Kentod^i 
arrangements  were  made  for  advancing  into  the  Indian 
country.  It  had  been  apprehended  that  the  heavy  loss  of 
pack-horses  in  the  attacks  at  Fort  St.  Clair  and  Recoveiy, 
would  retard  the  advance  of  the  legion;  but  it  was  sood 
understood,  that  the  General  had  made  provision,  in  his 
arrangements,  for  such  losses  and  contingencies,  -which  he 
knew,  from  the  nature  of  the  service,  were  to  be  expected, 
and  would  unavoidably  happen.  There  was  therefore  no 
embarrassment  or  delay  produced  by  those  disasters. 

With  a  view  of  perplexing  the  enemy,  in  regard  to  his 
movements,  the  Greneral  made  such  demonstrations,  before 
he  took  up  his  line  of  march,  as  would  induce  the  savages 
to  expect  him  to  advance,  either  by  the  route  of  the  IVfiami 
villages  on  the  left,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  foot  of  the 
Rapids  on  the  right.  Those  feints  produced  the  desired 
effect,  by  drawing  the  attention  of  the  enemy  to  those 
routes,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  approach  undiscovered, 
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hf  a  central  coone,  which  was  impracticable  for  an  army, 
except  in  a  very  dry  season. 

By  that  expedient,  though  he  halted  at  Girty'sf  town,  at 
the  crossing  of  the  St.  Mary's,  twenty-four  miles  in  advance 
of  Greenville,  a  sufficient  length  of  time « to  build  Fort 
Adams,  on  the  bank  of  that  stream,  he  was  enabled  to 
complete  his  march,  unobserved,  till  he  arrived  almost  in 
sight  of  Au  Glaise,  the  great  emporium  of  the  enemy;  of 
which  he  took  possession  on  the  8th  of  August,  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  man.  On  the  preceding  evening  the 
enemy  abandoned  their  settlements  and  villages,  with  such 
apparent  marks  of  surprise  and  precipitation,  as  convinced 
every  body,  that  the  approach  of  the  legion  was  not  dis- 
covered until  a  few  hours  before  its  arrival,  when  the  fact 
was  communicated  by  Newman,  who  deserted  from  the 
army  at  St.  Mary's. 

It  was  manifest  that  the  defection  of  that  villain  enabled 
the  Indians  to  save  their  persons  by  a  rapid  ffight;  leaving 
all  their  properly  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 
The  extensive  and  highly  cultivated  fields,  and  gardens, 
which  appeared  on  every  side,  exhibited  the  work  of  many 
hands.  The  margins  of  the  beautiful  rivers,  Au  Glaise  and 
Miami,  had  the  appearance  of  a  continued  village,  for 
several  miles  above  and  below  their  junction.  They  were 
covered  with  extensive  cornfields,  and  gardens,  containing 
a  great  variety  of  vegetable  productions. 

The  first  duty  of  the  General,  after  taking  possession  of 
the  country,  was  to  erect  a  strong  stockade  fort,  with  four 
block  houses,  by  way  of  bastions,  at  the  confiuence  of  the 
rivers,  which  he  named  Fort  Defiance. 

It  had  been  ascertained  by  the  most  recent  intelligence, 
that  the  enemy  were  collected  at  the  foot  of  the  Rapids,  in 
great  force — that  they  had  been  joined  by  the  Detroit 
militia,  and  a  portion  of  the  regular  army;  and  that  they 
had  selected,  for  the  contest,  an  elevated  plain,  near  the 
foot  of  the  Rapids,  over  which  a  tornado  had  recently 
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passed,  and  covered  the  ground  with  fallen  tiinber,  bj 
which  it  was  rendered  unfavorable  for  the  action  ot  txir- 
airy.  This  information,  unpleasant  as  it  was,  did  not 
excite  any  serious  apprehension,  or  in  the  least  degree  cool 
the  spirit  and  ardor  of  the  troops.  Oh  the  contraiy, 
among  the  officers  and  privates,  both  of  the  legion  and  die 
mounted  volunteers,  there  was  but  one  aspiration  heard, 
and  that  was  to  meet  the  enemy.  Yet  the  commandiiig 
General,  influenced  by  feelings  of  humanity,  and  anxious 
to  prevent  the  consequences  of  the  deadly  conflict,  which 
was  about  to  commence,  resolved,  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, to  oflfer  the  enemy  a  last  overture  of  peace. 

As  they  had  every  thing  dear  and  interesting  at  8tak6 
there  was  some  reason  to  expect  they  would  listen  to  over- 
tures of  a  conciliatory  character.  Under  that  impression  he 
sent  to  them  an  address,  by  a  special  flag,  containing  pro- 
positions of  the  most  amicable  nature;  but  couched  in 
firm  and  fearless  terms.  He  informed  them  that  he  was  not 
only  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  but  was  a  Gom- 
missioner  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
for  settling  the  terms  upon  which  a  permanent  and  lasting 
peace  might  be  made,  with  each  of  the  hostile  tribes,  north- 
west of  the  Ohio;  that  the  United  States  were  actuated 
by  the  purest  principles  of  humanity,  and  were  desirous  <tf 
showing'them  the  errors  into  which  bad,  wd  designing  men 
had  led  them. 

He  told  them,  that,  although  at  the  head  of  his  army,  he 
was  in  possession  of  their  beautiful  villages,  and  highly 
cultivated  settlements,  yet  he  was  prepared  to  restore 
them,  uniivjured,  to  their  former  occupants;  and  therefore 
once  more  extended  to  them  the  friendly  hand  of  peace; 
and  invited  each  and  all  of  the  hostile  tribes  to  appoint 
deputies  to  meet  him  without  delay,  between  that  place 
and  Roche  de  BcBuf,  to  settle  the  preliminaries  of  a  lasting 
peace;  which  would  restore  to  them  their  lost  possessions, 
and  preserve  them,  and  their  distressed  women  and  chU- 
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dren,  from  danger  and  from  famine,  during  the  approach- 
ing i^inter.  That,  although  the  arm  of  the  United  States 
was  strong  and  powerful,  yet  they  loved  mercy  and  peace, 
more  than  war  and  desolation. 

For  the  purpose  of  removing  any  apprehension  of  dan- 
ger, to  the  deputies  who  might  be  selected  to  meet  him,  he 
pledged  his  sacred  honor,  and  offered  hostages  for  their  safe 
return.  He  informed  them  that  his  flag  was  borne  by  C. 
Miller,  an  adopted  Shawanee,  who  had  been  captured  six 
moons  ago,  and  a  native  Shawanee  warrior,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  two  days  before,  and  who  would  testify  to 
the  kindness  shown  to  them,  and  to  their  people,  who  were 
prisoners  at  GreenviUe,  consisting  of  five  warriors  and  two 
women ;  but  that  if  his  invitation  should  be  treated  with 
insult,  and  the  bearers  of  the  flag  be  detained  or  injured, 
he  would  immediately  order  all  those  prisoners  to  be  put  to 
death,  without  distinction;  although  some  of  them  were 
known  to  belong  to  the  best  families  of  their  tribes. 

The  General  exhorted  them  no  longer  to  be  deceived  and 
led  astray,  by  the  false  promises  of  bad  white  men,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Rapids,  who  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  incli- 
nation to  protect  them.  He  urged  them  no  longer  to  shut 
their  eyes  to  their  true  interest  and  happiness,  nor  their  ears 
to  this  last  overture  of  peace.  He  entreated  them,  in  pity 
to  their  innocent  women  and  children,  to  meet  him,  and 
prevent  the  further  effusion  of  their  blood;  in  which  event 
they  should  experience  the  kindness  and  friendship  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  invaluable  blessings  of  peace  and 
tranquillity.  But  should  they  choose  the  other  alternative, 
their  blood,  and  the  blood  of  their  women  and  children, 
would  be  on  their  own  heads. 

The  works  of  defence  at  Defiance  being  completed,  and 
the  last  propositions  for  peace,  being  unanswered  by  the 
enemy,  the  General  published  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  de- 
clared with  great  solemnity,  that  he  had  exhausted  all  the 
means  in  his  power,  to  obtain  peace — ^that  the  United  States  ^ 
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ahould  no  longer  be  insulted  with  impunity^  and  tliat  in  tlie 
approaching  conflict,  he  committed  himself  and  hia  gallaal 
army,  to  the  keeping  of  an  all-powerfol  and  jtut  God. 

On  the  next  morning,  15th  August,  the  legion  moved  for- 
ward towards  the  foot  of  the  Rapids,  where  the  British  had 
a  regular  fortification,  constructed  on  the  most  approved 
principles  of  modem  military  architecture,  well  supplied 
with  artillery,  and  strongly  garrisoned,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which,  the  fate  of  the  campaign  was  about  to  be  decided. 
On  the  16th,  the  General  met  his  flag,  returning  from  die 
enemy's  camp,  with  an  evasive  answer,  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  time. 

On  the  18th,  the  army  arrived  at  Roche  de  Boeof^  and 
during  the  19th,  they  were  employed  in  making  a  tempo- 
rary fort,  for  the  reception  of  their  stores  and  baggage;  and 
in  reconnoitering  the  position  of  the  enemy,  who  were  en- 
camped on  Swan  creek,  in  the  rear  of  the  British  fort^  and 
behind  a  thick  brushwood. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  20th  August, 
the  army  again  advanced  in  column,  agreeably  to  the  stan- 
ding order  of  march,  to  wit :  The  legion  on  the  right, 
having  its  right  covered  by  the  river.  One  brigade  of 
mounted  volunteers  on  the  left,  under  Brigadier  Greneral 
Todd,  and  the  other  in  the  rear  under  General  Barbie.  A* 
select  battalion  of  mounted  volunteers,  moved  in  front  of 
the  legion,  commanded  by  Mcyor  Price,  who  was  directed 
to  keep  sufficiently  advanced,  to  give  timely  notice  for  the 
troops  to  form,  in  case  of  an  attack.  After  advancing  about 
five  miles,  M cyor  Price's  corps  received  so  severe  a  fire  finom 
the  enemy,  secreted  in  the  woods  and  high  grass,  as  to  com- 
pel them  to  retreat. 

The  legion  was  immediately  formed  in  two  lines,  princi- 
pally in  a  thick  wood,  which  extended  some  miles  on  the 
left,  and  a  considerable  distance  in  front.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  fallen  timber,  occasioned  by  a  tornado,  whioli 
^  passed  over  the  country  a  year  or  two  before,  and  rendered 
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it  impracticable  for  the  cavalry  to  act  with  effect,  while  it 
afforded  the  enemy  the  best  possible  protection  in  their 
mode  of  warfare.  The  savages  were  formed  in  three  lines, 
within  supporting  distance  of  each  other,  and  extended 
nearly  two  miles,  at  right  angles  with  the  river. 

It  was  soon  discovered,  from  the  weight  of  the  fire,  and 
extent  of  their  lines,  that  the  enemy  in  front,  were  in  pos- 
session of  their  favorite  ground  in  full  force,  and  were  en- 
deavoring to  turn  the  American  left.  The  General,  there- 
fore, ordered  the  second  line  to  advance  and  support  the 
first,  with  the  whole  of  the  mounted  volunteers.  He  also 
directed  Mcyor  General  Scott,  to  gain  and  turn  the  right 
fiank  of  the  savages,  by  a  circuitous  route,  and  at  the  same 
time  ordered  the  firont  line  to  advance— chaige  the  Indians, 
with  trailed  arms,  and  drive  them  from  their  covert  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet;  aQd  as  soon  as  they  rose,  to  deliver 
a  close  and  well  directed  fire  on  their  backs,  followed  by  a 
brisk  charge,  so  849  not  to  suffer  them  to  load  a  second  time. 
Captain  Campbell,  who  commanded  the  legionary  cav- 
aliy,  was  ordered  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  next 
to  the  river,  which  afforded  a  favorable  field  for  that  corps 
to  act  in. 

All  those  orders  were  obeyed  with  spirit  and  promptitude, 
but  such  was  the  impetuosity  of  the  charge,  by  the  first  Une 
of  infantry,  that  the  Indians,  Canadian  militia,  and  volun- 
teers, were  driven  from  all  their  coverts  in  so  short  a  time, 
that  although  every  possible  effort  was  made  by  the  ofii- 
cers  of  the  second  line  of  the  legion,  and  by  Generals  Scott, 
Todd,  and  Barbie,  of  the  mounted  volunteers,  to  gain  their 
proper  position,  only  a  part  of  each  could  get  up  in  sea49on 
to  participate  in  the  action;  the  enemy  having  been  driven 
in  the  course  of  one  hour,  more  than  two  miles  through  the 
thick  woods,  by  a  force  less  than  one-half  of  their  own. 

Their  number  was  estimated  at  two  thousand  combat- 
ants; the  troops  actually  engaged  aginst  them,  did  not 
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exceed  nine  hundred,  yet  llie  savages  and  their  allies  aban- 
doned themselves  to  flight,  and  escaped  in  all  direetioiis, 
leaving  the  victors  in  full  and  quiet  possession  of  the  field 
of  battle.  The  conflict  terminated  in  sight  of  the  Britiflh 
Fort,  and,  as  it  were,  under  the  very  muzzles  of  their  can- 
non. After  Captain  Campbell  had  succeeded  in  toming 
the  left  flank  of  the  Indians,  their  retreat  through  the  woodi 
was  cut  oflf,  and  they  were  compelled  to  take  to  the  river, 
through  an  open  prairie,  which  gave  the  cavaliy  a  fine  op- 
portunity to  show  their  skill  and  courage.  In  that  flight, 
many  of  the  savages  were  cut  down  on  the  prairie  and 
in  the  river,  into  which  they  were  pursued. 

During  the  conflict.  Captain  Campbell,  of  the  drago<His, 
being  killed,  and  Captain  Solomon  Van  Rennselaer  of  the 
same  corps,  being  shot  through  the  body  by  a  ball,  which 
entered  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  the  command  of  that  coqM 
devolved  on  Lieutenant  Covington,  who  cut  do^wn  two 
savages  with  his  own  hand,  when  turning  their  left  flank. 

The  bravery  and  good  conduct  of  every  officer  belonging 
to  the  army,  from  the  General  down,  merited,  and  received 
the  approbation  of  the  Commander-in-chief.  There  were 
some,  however,  whose  duty  and  situation  placed  them  in 
very  conspicuous  positions ;  among  whom,  were  Brigadier 
General  Wilkinson,  and  Colonel  Hamtramck,  the  comman- 
dants of  the  right  and  left  wings  of  the  legion,  v^o 
were  noticed  cuscordingly.  In  addition  to  these,  the  G^eneral 
paid  a  very  high  compliment  to  his  gallant  aids,  De  Bnts, 
Lewis,  and  Harrison,  and  to  the  Adjutant  General,  Miyor 
MiUs,  each  of  whom  had  rendered  the  most  essential  ser- 
vice, by  communicating  his  orders  in  every  direction,  and 
exciting  and  animating  the  troops,  by  their  conduct  and 
bravery. 

Captains  Lewis  and  Brock,  and  the  companies  of  light 
infantry  they  commanded,  had  to  sustain  an  unequal  fire 
for  some  time,  which  they  did  with  fortitude.    The  woundi 
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received  by  Captains  Slough  and  Prior,  and  Lieutenant 
Campbell  Smith,  an  extra  aid  to  General  Wilkinson,  of  the 
legionary  infantry,  and  those  received  by  Captain  Van 
Rennselaer,  of  the  dragoons,  and  by  Captain  Rawlins, 
Lieutenant  McKinney ,  and  Ensign  Duncan,  of  the  mounted 
volunteers,  were  reported,  as  bearing  honorable  testimony 
of  their  bravery  and  their  conduct.  In  short,  every  officer 
and  soldier  who  had  an  opportunity  of  coming  into  action, 
displayed  that  true  bravery,  which  always  insures  success. 
Among  the  gallant  dead  who  fell  on  that  memorable  day. 
Captain  Campbell  of  the  dragoons,  and  Lieutenant  Towles 
of  the  infantry  of  the  legion,  who  were  killed  in  the  first 
chaise,  were  remembered  and  named  with  high  praise. 

From  the  return  of  the  Adyutaht  General,  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  Americans  killed  on  that  occasion,  including 
those  who  died  of  their  wounds,  was  thirty-nine,  two  of 
whom  were  commissioned  officers;  and  the  number  of 
wounded,  one  hundred,  including  seven  commissioned 
officers. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  estimated  at  more  than  dou- 
ble the  loss  of  the  Americans.  The  woods  were  strewed, 
for  a  considerable  distance,  with  their  dead  bodies,  and  the 
bodies  of  their  white  auxiliaries,  armed  with  British  mus- 
kets and  bayonets.  A  lai^e  number  fell  on  the  prairie,  in 
their  attempt  to  gain  the  river,  and  several  were  cut  down 
by  the  cavalry,  and  others  shot,  in  the  midst  of  the  stream. 

The  army  remained  three  days  and  nights,  in  front  of 
the  battle-field,  during  which  time,  all  the  houses  and  corn- 
fields were  destroyed,  for  many  miles,  both  above  and  be- 
low the  Fort,  and  some  within  pistol-shot  of  it.  The  gar- 
rison thought  it  prudent  to  remain  quiet  spectators  of  the 
devastation  and  conflagration,  not  only  of  the  improve- 
ments and  property  of  the  savages,  but  of  the  houses  and 
stores  of  Colonel  McKee,  the  British  agent,  and  principal 
stimulator  of  the  war  then  exbting;  although  it  was  well 
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known,  that  those  stores  were  the  property  of  the  British 
nation,  sent  to  that  place  to  sustain  the  Indiana  in  their 
warfare  against  the  United  States. 

During  the  time  the  army  remained  at  the  foot  of 
the  Rapids,  after  the  battle.  General  Wayne,  in  company 
with  three  or  four  of  his  officers,  including  General  Wilkin- 
son and  Lieutenant  Harrison,  approached  the  British  Fort, 
and  examined  it  critically,  from  different  positions,  on  eveiy 
side.  He  found  it  to  be  a  regular  military  work  of  great 
strength,  the  front  covered  by  a  wide  river,  with  five  gmu 
mounted.  The  rear,  which  wa49  mOst  susceptible  of  ap- 
proach, had  two  regular  bastions  furnished  with  eight  pie- 
ces of  artillery,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch, 
with  horizontal  pickets  projecting  from  the  parapet  over 
tiie  ditch.  From  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  to  the  top  of  die 
parapet,  wa49  about  twenty  feet  perpendicular.  The  woAm 
were  also  surrounded  by  an  abatis,  and  furnished  witii  a 
numerous  garrison;  yet  the  General  manifested  a  strong 
desire  to  storm  it,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  those  who 
were  with  him,  that  he  sought  to  provoke  the  British  com- 
mandant to  some  hostile  step,  that  would  have  justified 
such  a  movement.  The  close  inspection  of  the  British  Fort, 
by  the  American  officers,  led  to  the  following  correspon- 
dence between  Miyor  Campbell  and  General  Wayne : 


MAJOR  CAMPBELL  TO   GBKEEAL  WATKS. 

3Iiami  Biver^  Aug.  2lstf  1794. 

Sim :  An  army  of  tlie  United  States  of  America,  nid  to  be  under  your  ttm* 
mand,  having  taken  post  on  the  banks  of  the  Miami,  for  upwards  of  the  last 
twenty-four  hours,  ahnost  within  the  reach  of  the  guns  of  this  Fort,  being  t 
post  belonging  to  his  Majesty,  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  oecupiad  by  h» 
M^esty*s  troops,  and  which  I  haye  the  honor  to  command,  it  becomes  ay 
duty  to  inform  myself,  as  speedily  as  possible,  in  what  lighl  I  am  to  yww^jmt 
making  such  near  approaches  to  this  garrison.     I  have  no  hesitation,  on  mf 
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part,  to  say,  that  I  know  of  no  war  existing  between  Great  Britain  and 
America. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient,  and  very  humble  servant, 

WILLIAM  CAMPBELL, 
Major  24th  Regiihent,  commanding  a  British  Post 
on  the  Bl^lk  of  the  lUiami. 
To  Mijor  General  Watni,  «U% 


GENERAL   WAYNE  TO  MAJOR  CAMPBELL. 

Camp  on  the  hanks  of  the  MiamiJ 
August  2lst,  1794.     ) 

Sift : — I  have  received  your  letter  of  this  date,  requiring  from  me  the  mo- 
tives which  have  moved  the  army  under  my  command,  to  the  position  they  at 
present  occupy,  far  within  the  acknowledged  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Without  questioning  the  authority,  or  the  propriety.  Sir,  of  your  interroga- 
tory, I  think  I  may,  without  breach  of  decorum,  observe  to  you,  that  were 
you  entitled  to.  an  answer,  the  most  full  and  satisfactory  one  was  announced 
to  you,  from  the  muzzles  of  my  small  arms,  yesterday  morning,  in  the  action 
against  the  hordes  of  savages  in  the  vicinity  of  your  post,  which  terminated 
gloriously  to  the  American  arms;  but  had  it  continued  till  the  Indians,  etc. 
were  driven  under  the  influence  of  the  post  and  guns  you  mei^tion,  they 
would  not  have  much  impeded  the  progress  of  the  victorioue  army  under  my 
command,  as  no  such  post  was  established  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
war,  between  the  Indians  and  the  United  States. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

ANTHONY,  WAYNE, 
Major  General,  and  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  Federal  Army. 
To  Major  Wiluax  Campbkll,  etc. 


MAJOR  CAMPBELL  TO   GENERAL   WAYNE. 

Miami  Fort^  August  22dy  1794. 

Sift : — Although  your  letter  of  yesterday's  date  fully  authorises  me  to  any 
act  of  hostility  against  the  army  of  the  Ignited  States  of  America,  in  this 
neighborhood,  utider  your  command,  yet,  still  anxious  to  prevent  that  dread- 
12 
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ful  decision,  which,  perhaps,  is  not  intended  to  he  appealed  to»  by  either  of  ow 
countries,  I  have  forborne  for  these  two  days  past,  to  resent  the  ininlts  yea 
have  offered  the  British  flag,  flying  at  this  Fort,  by  approaching  it  within  pis- 
tol shot  of  my  works,  not  only  singly,  but  in  numbers,  with  arms  in  their 
hands.  Neither  is  it  my  wish  to  wage  war  with  individuals,  but  should  yea, 
after  this,  continue  to  approach  my  post  in  the  threatening  manner  yon  an  at 
this  moment  doing,  my  indispensable  duty  to  my  king  and  conntry,  and  the 
honor  of  my  profession,  will  oblige  me  to  have  recourse  to  those  messani 
which  thousands  of  either  nation,  may  hereafter  haye  cause  to  regret,  sad 
which,  I  solemnly  appeal  to  God,  I  have  used  my  utmost  endeaTors  to  t 
I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir,  with  much  respect. 

Your  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

WILLIAM  CAMPBELL, 
Major  24th  Regiment,  con 
Fort  Miami. 
To  Major  General  Wayne,  etc.  ietc. 


GENERAL   WAYNE   TO   MAJOR  CAMPBELL. 


CJampj  bank  of  the  JUiamU 
22d  August,  1794.    ] 


Sift:— In  your  letter  of  the  21st  instant,  ybu  declare,  **  I  have  no  ] 
on  my  part  to  say,  that  I  know  of  no  war  existing  between  GJreat  Britain  wd 
America."  I,  on  my  part,  declare  the  same,  and  that  the  only  canse  I  hste 
to  entertain  a  contrary  idea,  at  this  time.  Is  the  hoi  tile  act  you  are  now  in  the 
commission  of,  t.  e.  by  recently  taking  post  far  within  the  well  known  wd 
acknowledged  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  erecting  a  fortification  in  the  hssft 
of  the  settlements  of  the  Indian  tribes,  now  at  war  with  the  United  Stiia> 
This,  sir,  appears  to  be  an  act  of  the  highest  aggression,  and  destructire  to  thi 
peace  and  interest  of  the  Union.  Hence  it  becomes  my  duty  to  desire,  ni 
I  do  hereby  desire  and  demand,  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  that  you  immediately  desist  from  any  further  act  of  hostility,  or  if- 
gression,  by  forbearing  to  fortify,  and  by  withdrawing  the  troops,  artillery  aii 
stores,  under  your  orders  and  direction,  forthwith;  and  removing  to  the  near- 
est post  occupied  by  his  Britannic  Majesty's  troops  at  the  peace  of  1783;  vd 
which  you  will  be  permitted  to  do  unmolested  by  the  troops  nnder  my  eo«- 
mand. 

I  am,  with  very  great  respect,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient,  and  very  humble  senrant, 
ANTHONY  WAYNB. 
Major  WiLUAM  CAmpKLL,  etc. 
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MAJOR    CAMPBELL    TO    GENERAL    WATNE. 

Fbrt  Miami,  22d  August,  1794. 

Sn: — I  haye  this  moment  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yonr 
letter,  in  answer  to  which  I  have  only  to  eay,  that  being  placed  here  in  the 
conmiand  of  r  British  post,  and  acting  in  a  military  capacity  only,  I  cannot 
enter  into  any  discussion,  either  on  the  right  or  impropriety,  of  my  occupying 
my  present  position.  Those  are  matters  that  I  conceive  will  be  best  left  to 
the  ambassadors  of  our  different  nations.  -  Having  said  this  much,  permit  me 
to  inform  you  that  I  certainly  wiH  not  abandon  this  post,  at  the  summons  of 
any  person  whatever,  until  I  receive  orders  iar  that  purpose  tmi  those  I  haT» 
the  honor  tp  serve  under;  or  the  fortune  of  war  riiould  oblige  me.  I  moft 
still  adhere,  sir,  to  the  purport  of  my  letter,  this  morning,  to  desire  that  yonr 
army,  or  individuals  belonging  to  it,  will  not  approach  within  veaeh  of  my 
cannon,  without  expecting  thie  consequences  attending  it 

Although  I  have  said,  in  the  former  part  of  my  letter,  that  my  situation  bete 
is  totally  military,  yet  let  me  add,  sir,  that  I  am  much  deceived  if  his  Majesty, 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  had  not  a  post  on  this  river  a.t  ^d  prior  to  the 
period  you  mention. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, -sir,  with,  the  greatest  respect. 

Your  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

WILLUM  CAMPBELL, 
Major  24th  regiment,  CMnmanding  at  Fort  lifiami. 
To  ]\^AJOX  Gknwmal  Watih. 

The  only  notice  taken  of  this  letter,  was  by  immediately 
setting  fire  to,  and  destroying  every  thing  of  value  within 
view  of  the  fort,  and  even  un^er  the  muzzles  of  its  guns. 

The  object  of  the  expedition  to  the  foot  of  the  Rapids, 
having  been  fully  accomplished,  the  army  returned  by  easy 
marches,  to  Grand  Glaise,  where  liiey  arrived  on  the  27th 
of  August,  laying  waste  on  their  route,  the  villages  ^d 
corn-fields  of  the  enemy,  for  about  fifty  mites  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  There  remained,  however,  several  vilfages 
and  a  quantity  of  com,  on  the  Au  Glaise  and  t^e  Miami, 
above  the  junctioil,  to  be  used  or  destroyed,  as  the  subse- 
quent movements'  of  the  army  might  render  expedient.* 

*  The  desire  felt  by  Gen.  Wayne,  to  ascertain  as  accurately  as  possible, 
the  numli^r  of  the  enemy— the  nations  to  which  they  belonged — ^the  aid  fur- 
nished them  by  the  British— and  the  influence  exerted  by  the  agents  of  that 
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After  the  troops  arrived  at  Defiance,  an  escort  waa  sent 
to  Forts  Greenville  and  Recovery  for  supplies,  necessaiy  tat 
the  army;  and  in  the  interim,  Fort  Defiance  and  its  ap- 
pendages were  improved  and  strengthened. 

As  soon  as  the  escort  returned,  the  army  proceeded  to  Ac 
Miami  villages,  which  had  been  laid  waste  by  Genenl 
Harmar,  in  1790.  At  that  place,  they  constructed  a  stroof 
fort,  which  was  called  Fort  Wayne.' 

Mtion,  to  priWit  the  Indians  from  entering  into  a  tnftty  with  ttw  UiW 
States,  induced  him,  after  |iis  retnm  to  Greenville,  to  examine  at  hia  Wsm^ 
tiie  priebners  taken  both  before  and  after  the  battle ;  and  also  nach  other  |Nr- 
•ons  as  were  likely  to  have  knowledge  on  that  subject,  and  on  wfaoaa  TeiMll| 
he  could  rely. 

With  that  view,  a  Shawanee  prisoner  was  examined,  takea  hj  Cuitiii 
Wells  "near  the  toot  of  the  Rq>id8,  on  the  11th  of  August,  nine  daysMbit 
the  battle.  He  stated  that  the  first  information  received  by  the  Indians  sf  Ihi 
advance  of  the  army  to  the  An  Glaise,  was  from  a  white  man,^  who  oams  iit  ^ 
his  own  accord.  He  stated  also  that  the  Indians,  at  that  time,  were  nssi  nlki 
at  Col.  McKee's-— thit  the  British  were  in  a  fort,  about  one  mile  below  Me- 
Kee's,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river— and  numbered  when  he  was  tnkia, 
about  two  hundred— Chat  they  had  four  or  five  great  guna— that  then  win 
about  six  hundred  warriors  at  McKee's,  who  had  abandoned  the  An  Glahs  m 
the  approach  pf  the  army  to  that  place;  of  whom,  about  one  hundred  wen 
Shawanees,  three  hundred  Delawares,  one  hundred  Miamies,  and  aboatsM 
hundred  of  other  tribes— that  in  addition  to  those  who  were  then  at  thaibslif 
the  Rapids,  three  hundred  Wyandots,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  Qua—, 
were  expected. 

Being. asked,  what  number  of  white  men  were  to  join  them,  and  whsoitk 
answered  :  that  Captain  Elliott  set  out  for  Detroit  six  days  before— that  k 
was  to  be  back  in  ^ve  days  with  all  the  militia  and  an  additional  number  if 
regular  troops,  which  with  those  already  there,  would  amount  to  one  thta- 
sand  men — that,  he  said,  was  the  general  conversation  among  th^  ladhfa 
He  said  also,  that  Captain  Elliott  promised  them  to  bring  that  nnmbsr«aai 
that  Colonel  McKee's  son,  and  the  deserter  from  the  American  atmy,  wwt 
with  Elliott  On  being  asked  when,  and  where,  the  Indiana  meant  to  1^ 
the  American. army,  he  answered,  "at  the  foot  of  the  Rapids;"  adding,  dul 
the  white  man  who  came  in,  told  the  Indians  and  Colonel  McKee»  that  thi 
army  was  destined  for  that  place. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  Antoine  LasselU  captured  in  the  action  of  the  90ll, 
was  examined.  He  was  a  native  of  Canada,  and  a  volunteer  iii  Captain  (M- 
well's  company  of  refuge^;  friends  and  allies  of  the  hostile  Iniflana.  fli 
stated,  that  he  had  resided  twenty-nine  yearis  in  Upper  i 
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On  the  14th  of  Octobetr,  the  mounted  volunteera  marohed 
from  that  place  on  their  way  to  Fort  Washington ;  where 
General  Scott  was  instmoted  to  muster  and  discharge  them. 
In  a  few  days  after,  the  General,  leaving  a  sufficient  garri- 
son at  Fort  Wayne,  proceeded^  with  the  skeleton  of  the 
legion  to  Greenville.  They  reached  that  spacious  encamp- 
ment on  the  2d  of  November,  virith  a  view  of  making  it 


of  Which  he  bad  pawed  at  Detroit,  and  on  the  Miami  rirer;  and  that  h»  had 
conatantly  traded  with  the  Indiana— that  he  resided  at  the  Miami  villafoii 
nineteen  years  before  Harmar's  expedition;  during  whidh  time  he  kept  a  stpre 
at  that  placet  uid  used  to  supply  the  traders  with  goods— that  he  has  rince 
chiefly  liyed  on  Bean  creek,  at  the  Little  Turtle's  town — that  baying  liyed,  so 
long,  among  the  Indians,  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  tribes  and  their 
numbers— that  the  Delawares  had  about  fiye  hundred  men,  including  those 
who  liyed  on  White  riyer  and  Bean  creek — that  the  Miamies  were  about  two 
hundred  warriors;  part  of  them  on  the  St.  Joseph's,  eight  leagues  from  Au 
Glaise^-^that  the  men  were  all  in  the  action;  the  women  haying  been  left  at 
that  place— that  the  number  of  warriors  belonging  t9  that  place,  when  all  to- 
gether, amounted  to  about  forty — that  the  Shawanees  had  about  three  hun< 
dred  warriors— the  Ottawas,  on  that  riyer,  two  hundred  and  fifty — and  the 
W3fandots,  about  three  hundred— that  those  Indians  wero,  generally,  in  the 
action  of  the  20th»  excepting  some  hunting  parties— that  a  reinforcement  of 
regular  troops,  and  two  hundred  militia,  arriyed  at  Fort  Miami,  a  few  days 
before  the  American  army  appearedr-that  the  regular  troops,  within  the  fort, 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  exclusiye  of  the  militia— that  about  sey- 
enty  of  the  militia,- including  Captain,  Caldwell's  cotps,  were  in  the  action — 
that  Colonel  McKee,  Captain  Elliott,  and  Simon  Girty,  were  in  the  fi6ld;  but 
at  a  respectful  distance,  and  near  the  riyer— that  Colonel  McKee's  existence 
then  depended  upon  the  exertion  he  could  make,  to  retrieye  the  loss,  and  the 
disgrace  of  the  Indians— that  he  would  use  eyery  exertio^i  and  influence  in.  his 
power,  to  raise  the  distant  Aations,  to  come  forward  immediately  and  assist  in 
the  war.  That,  should  they  not  be  able  to  collect  a  sufficient  force,  to  fi|^t 
the  American  army,  their  intention  was  to  moye  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  where  part  of  their  nations  then  liyed — ^that  Blue  Jacket  told  )iim| 
he  intended  to  moye  to  Chicago,  or  the  Illinois-tthat  the  Indians  had  wished 
for  peace  for  some  time,  but  that  Colonel  MoKee  always  dissuaded  them  fjrbm 
it,  and  stimulated  them  to  continue  the  war. 

John  Beyin,  a  drunmier  in  the  24th  regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Eng- 
land, on  his  examination  stated,  that  there  were  four  companies  of  the  34th,  at 
Fort  Miamii  ayeraging  about  fifty  men,  officers  included — that  there  was  a 
part  of  Goyernor  Simcoe's  corps  in  the  garrison,  with  about  sixty  CanadianiH- 
that  the  whole  number  of  men  in  the  garrison,  including  officers,  etc.  exceeded 
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their  winter  quarters,  after  an  arduous  and  fatiguing  toor 
of  ninety-seven  days;  during  which  they  marched  and 
counter-marohed  upwards  of  three  hundred  miles  thrpngh 
the  heart  of  an  enemy's  country,  cutting  a  i^agon  road  the 
whole  way,  besides  erecting  three  fortifications,  to  wit: 
Fort  Adams,  at  the  St.  Mary's ;  Fort  Defiance,  at  Au  Glaiae; 
and  Fort  Wayne,  at  the  Miami  villages. 


fonr  hundred — ^that  the  xmmber  of  Indians,  Canadians,  etc.  engaged  in  the  ac- 
tion, Was  at  least  two  thoaeand,  according  to  the  report  made  by  Colonel  Me- 
Kee  and  Captain  Elliott,  to  Bfajor  Canipbell,  after  the  action — tlhat  there  weR 
f9ar  nine-ponnden,  two  large  howitzere  and  six  lix-ponnders  momitad  in  thi 
fort,  and  two  Bwiveli — that  the  Indians  were  regularly  suppUdd  with  provi- 
sions, by  Colonel  McKee,  from  the  British  magazine  in  the  garrison — disft  t 
certain  Mr.  Newman,  a'deserter  from  the  American  army,  arrived  at  Fort  Mi- 
ami, about  eight  days  before  the  army  made  its  appearance,  and  g«v<e  inforva* 
tion  to  Major  Campbell  that  the  object  of  the  Americans  was  to  take  that  Ibft 
and  garrison — that  Genenll  Wayne  told  the  troops  not  to  be  uji»kMj  abonfpio- 
Tisions,  for  there  was  plenty  in.  the  British  garrison — that  Goremor  Sittett 
was  expected  at  that  post' erery  hour,  in  consequence  of^  an  express  seitts 
Niagara  after  the  arriyal  of  Newman,  the  deserter,  but  had  not  arrired  whca 
he  came  away — that  the  distance  from  Fort  Miamt  to  Detroit  yfnm  mxtj  wak^ 
which  was  generally  performed  in  two  days— that  the  militia  of  Detroit  and  ili 
vicinity,  amounted  to  near  two  thousand — that  he  has  seen  a  great  numbtf  sf 
wounded  Indians  pass  the  fort,  but  did  not  learn  what  number  were  kilM— 
that  the  retreating  Indians  appeared  much  dejected,  and  much  altered  tnm 
what  they  were  in  the  morning,  before  the  action — ^that  he  knew  one  eomptiy 
of  volunteers  commanded  by  Captain  Caldwell,  who  were  aU  white  men  turn- 
ed with  British  muskets  and  bayonets,  and  were  in  the  action- 
John  Johnston,  a  deserter  from  General  Wayne's  army^  who  fonght  in  thi 
action  on  the  20th  against  the  Americans,  spoke  of  it  as  a  complete  deAat  m 
the  part  of  the  Indians,  who  lost  a  great  many  men;  but  he  cotkld  not  tefl  thi 
mimber-iand  further,  that  after  the  Indians  were  defeated,  they  wanted  ti 
take  reltige  in  the  British  fort,  but  were  refused  admittance,  and  were  grastij 
exasperated. 

Other  examinations  were  made  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  eneny— lb 
interference  of  the  British,  at  and  before  the  battle,  and  the  efforts  they  w«f 
still  making  to  induce  the  Indians  to  continue  ihe  war,  and  carry  on  ft  wialtf 
Campaign— which  went  strongly  to  corroborate  the  facts  pierioiialy  ttalsd. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

WoakneM  of  the  American  umy^ — Intriguee  of  the  En^^iih  agents  with  the 
Indians. — Communications  to  Gen.  Wayne  lErom  Chiefs  of  different  tribes^— 
His  answers. — ^Proposals  for  a  conference  at  Greenville. — ^The  Shawanese 
propose  to  remoye  wc^  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  consequence  of  the  contUiued  fatigue  and  exppsure  of 
the  campaign,  during  the  most  unhealthy  season  of  the  year, 
the  sick  list  was  greatly  enlarged,  .and  numbers'  were  re- 
ported unfit  for  duty.  In  connection  with  this,  the  discharge 
of  the  mounted  volunteers,  and  the  expiration  of  the  period 
of  enlistment  of  many  of  the  Legion,  had  so  reduced  and 
weakened  the  army  as  to  produce  serious  apprehensions 
that  the  fruits  of  the  brilliant  campaign,  then  just  terminiEt- 
ting,  were  in  jeopardy,  and  might  be  lost,  should  the  enemy 
ascertain  the  true  condition  of  the  v  army,  and  resolve  to 
carry  on  an  active  winter  campaign.  That  such  might  be 
the  case,  was  rendered  probable,  by  information  received 
through  a  channel  entirely  to  be  relied  on. 

The  General  was^assured  of  the  fact,  that  on  the  30th  of 
September,  Governor  Simcoe,  Colonel  McKee,  and  Captain 
Brandt,  arrived  at  Fort  Miami,  at  the  fpot  of  the  Rapids, 
accompanied  by  a  hundred  Mohawk  and  Massasagoe  Indi- 
ans, and  had  sent  for  the  chiefs  of  the  dififerent  hostile  tribes 
to  meet  them,  and  hold  a  treaty  at  the  mouth  of  tiie  Detroit 
river,  eighteen  miles  below  the  town.  He  was  also  advised 
that  Simcoe,  McKee,  and  Brandt,  with  Blue  Jacket,  Buck- 
ongehelas,  Little  Turtle,  Captain  Johnny,  and  several  chiefs 
of  the  Del^wares,  Miamies,  Shawanees,  Ottawas,  and  Pot- 
tawattamies;  had  set  out  for  the  place  assigned  for  the 
treaty,  about  the  1st  of  October.  ^ 

He  was  also  informed  that  the  Indians  w^re  abundantly 
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and  regularly  supplied  with  provisions,  from  the  British 
stores  at  Swan  creek,  near  Lake  Erie.  That  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  Governor  Simcoe,  Blue  Jacket,  with  two  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Ottawas,  and  the  principal  chief  of  the 
PottaWattamies,  had  agreed  to  visit  General  Wayne,  ac- 
companied by  the  person  who  gave  the  information,  who 
was  a  man  of  distinction  and  influence  among  the  Indians, 
and  whose  personal  safety  required  that  his  name  should 
then  be  kept  a  profound  secret;  but  that  Blue  Jacket  in- 
formed him,  after  the  arrival  of  Simcoe,  that  he  would  not 
go  to  Fort  Wayne,  as  he  had  promised  to  do,  till  after  the 
proposed  treaty  at  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  river — ^that  his 
wishes  were  still  for  peace — ^that  he  did  not  know  what 
propositions  (rovemor  Simcoe  had  to  make;  but  that  hCf 
and  all  the  chiefs,  would  go  and  hear;  and  in  tKe  mean 
time,  they  desired  him  to  enquire  of  General  Wayne,  in 
what  manner  the  chiefs  should  come  to  him,  ahd  whether 
they  would  be  safe,  in  case  they  isihould  determine  to  do  so, 
after  the  treaty  with  Simcoe  was  over.  He  further  stated 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of  Simcoe,  McKee,  and 
Brandt,  with  his  Indians,  he  was  confident  the  chiefs  before- 
mentioned,  would  have  accompanied  him  to  head-quarten 
at  the  time  before  stated. 

This  interesting  information  was  immediately  conmiuni- 
cated  to  the  War  Department,  by  the  General,  accompa- 
nied with  strong  intimations  of  fear,  that  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Governor,  and  his  co-adjutors,  the  negotiations 
then  going  on,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  river,  -with  the 
British  agents,  would  result  in  an  agreement  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians,  to  carry  on  a  winter  campaign  against  the 
American  posts;  and  that  the  proposed  visit  of  Blue  Jacket 
and  his  associate  chiefs,  to  the  American  head-qnarten,  to 
treat  for  peace,  would  prove  to  be  delusive.  At  the  same 
time,  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  was  called,  in  the  moit 
emphatic  terms,  to  the  reduced  state  of  the  army,  and  the 
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danger  to  be  apprehended  firom  that  cause,  should  the  Brit- 
ish agents  succeed  in  the  efforts  they  were  making  to  induce 
the  Indians  to  renew  the  war. 

He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  chiefs  were  playing  a 
deceptive  game,  and  were  determined  to  carry  on  the  war, 
if  they  could  be  convinced  that  the  British  agents  would 
sustain  them,  as  they  were  then  most  solenmly  promising 
to  do.  It  was  true,  that  no  hostile  attempt  had  been  made 
by  any  of  their  parties,  after  the  battle  of  the  20th,  yet  that 
might  be  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that  the  American  detach* 
ments  always  moved  superior  to  insult,  rather  than  to  any 
paci^c  or  friendly  feeling  entertained  by  the  savages. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  embarrassment  experienced  in 
the  army,  during  the  .winter  of  1794-6;  the  unfortunate 
death  of  Colonel  Robert  Elliott,  the  acting  contractor,  was 
mentioned  in  the  official  conununications  to  the  War  De* 
partment.  That  valuable  officer  was  killed  by  the  Indians 
near  Fort  Hamilton,  on  the  ,6th  of  October,  1794,  on  his 
way  from  Cincinnati  to  the  out-posts ;  wlucfar  occurrence  so 
increased  the  derangement  of  the  Department  he  belonged 
to,  as  to  render  it  necessc^  for  the  General  to  order  the 
Quartermaster  General  to  supply  all  omissions  on  the  part 
of  the  contractors,  at  their  expense,  to  be  settled  at  the 
Treasury,  at  a  future  day. 

While  the  army  were  in  winter  quarters  at  Greenville, 
the  General  was  constantly  receiving  communications  firom 
chiefs  of  different  tribes;  some  of  a  firiendly,  others  of  a 
hostile  character.  Among  them  was  one  fi-om  a  chief  at 
Sandusky,  dated  September  17th,  which  stated,  that  after 
the  plan  suggested  by  the  General,  for  a  settlement  of  diffi* 
culties,  had  been  fully  considered  by  his  own  tribe,  they 
declined  to  decide  on  it,  till  it  had  been  sent  to  their  con- 
federates at  the  Miami  river,  for  their  information  and  ad- 
vice; who  soon  after  returned  the  following  answer: 

^^ Elder  Brothers:   We  have  received  your  speech,  in 
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which  you  say,  *  that  you  are  just  on  the  point  of  sending 
speeches  to  the  Americans.'  We  are  happy  you  thou^ 
proper  to  let  us  know,  what  you  were  going  to  do.  Wc 
now  request  you  to  drop  that  measure.  You  most  not  be- 
lieve the  Americans,  for  they  only  wish  to  decoy  us  into  a 
snare,  by  the  fine  speeches  they  so  frequently  send  us.  Let 
US  listen  to  what  our  Father  says  to  us,  as  he  is  noi^ '  arrived, 
and  the  Five  Nations  are  coming  to  join  us." 

About  the  same  time,  the  General  received  a  speech  from 
Tarkee,  chief  sachem  at  Sandusky,  in  which  he  entreated  the 
Americans  to  listen  to  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  San* 
dusky  tribe,  with  whom  intercourse  had  been  suspended  for 
a  long  time.  He  referred  to  the  council  and  treaty  made 
at  Muskingum,  v^th  Governor  St.  Clair,  in  1789,  by  whid 
all  matters  in  dispute  were  settled,  and  by  which  their 
chains  of  friendship  were  linked  strong  with  ours.  He  ap- 
proved of  that  treaty,  and  said  that  an  evil  spirit  had  beei 
set  in  motion,  against  tiie  good  work  then  finished,  by 
which,  in  a  short  time  after,  all  things  were  thrown  into 
such  confusion,  that  a  rupture  had  taken  place  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Indians,  which  was  then  undecided. 
He  spoke  in  warm  terms  of  friendship,  towards,  the  United 
States,  and  in  favor  of  a  speedy  peace. 

On  the  27th  of  September,  a  speech  was  sent  to  General 
Wayne,  from  a  chief  at  Sandusky,  whose  name  is  not  given; 
in  which  he  requested  the  honor  of  communicating  to  him 
a  few  words,  on  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Indians.  He  said,  that  it  was 
then  more  than  five  years  since  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  and  he  thought  it  was  almost  time  to  rest,  and  eigoj 
the  remainder  of  life  in  the  blessings  of  peace.  It  had 
always  been  the  desire  of  his  heart  to  live  in  peace.  That 
he  could  not  express  the  regret  he  felt  for  his  countrymeii, 
who  were  then  in  the  utmost  distress,  and  seemed  to  be 
threatened  veith  a  total  extirpation,  from  their  native  soil, 
which  was  the  most  alaJming  event  a  human  being  could 
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contemplate.  He  asked,  whom  they  had  to  blame  for  their 
misfortunes ;  adding,  that  the  world  knew. 

He  affirmed  that  he  had  exerted  all  his  ability,  with  the 
chiefs  a^d  warriors,  when  tliey  were  assembled  at  that 
place,  to  create  in  them  the  same  ideas  that  he  himself  pos- 
sessed. If  they  went  wrong,  the  charge  of  their  ignorance 
could  not  be  upon  him.  He  complained  of  the  injustice 
that  had  been  done  to  his  people;  and  appealed  to  the 
United  States  for  protection;  requesting  that  a  garrison 
might  be  established  at  Sandusky,  for  the  safety  of  his  peo- 
ple, alledging  that  he  had  always  aided  with  fidelity,  and 
hoped  to  see  the  day,  when  he  should  convince  his  coun- 
trymen how  far  they  had  been  wrong. 

On  the  3rd  of  November,  a  Wyandot  chief  thus  addressed 
the  General: 

^^ Brother!  I  thank  the  Great  Spirit  that  I  have  now  an 
opportunity  to  see  you.  I  have  come  to  speak  of  peace.  I 
live  at  Sandusky.  We,  Wyandots,  wish  for  peace,  and  are 
determined  to  bury  the  hatchet  and  scalping-knife,  deep  in 
the  ground.-  We  pray  you  to  have  pity  on  us,  and  leave 
us  a  small  piece  of  land  to  build  a  town  upon.  The  Gi'eat 
Spirit  has  given  land  enough  for  us  all,  in  this  world,  to  live 
and  hunt  upon.  'We  have  looked  all  around  us,  for  a  place 
to  move  to,  but  cannot  find  any.  We  want  to  know  your 
mind.  Our  people  will  all  be  assembled  at  Sandusky, 
when  we  return  home. 

^^  Brother!  I  have  come  to  you  in  behalf  of  my  father, 
and  his  little  town.  We  are  for  peace,  and  intend  to  move 
to  the  head  waters  of  Scioto.  We  are  determined  for 
peace,  and  come  to  tell  you  where*  we  live,  so  that  we  may 
not  be  injured  on  account  of  bad  Indians,  should  they  con- 
tinue to  be  hostile." 

These  speeches  were  responded  to  by  General  Wayne, 
in  the  spirit  and  temper  which  circumstances  seemed  to 
require.  On  the  4th  of  November,  he  sent  the  following 
speech  to  TarEee,  and  to  all  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the 
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Wyandots,  and  to  all  other  tribes  and  nations  of  Indiana 
whom  it  might  concern. 

^^ Brothers!  I  have  listened  with  attention  to  the  messa- 
ges sent  to  me,  and  am  rejoiced  that  the  Great  Spirit  has 
at  last  opened  your  hearts  and  ears  to  the  voice  of  peace; 
but  am  sorry  that  the  Evil  Spirit  has  been  busy  in  attempt- 
ing to  prevent  you  firom  accomplishing  that  desirable  ob- 
ject; yet  I  hope  and  trust,  that  your  eyes  are  now  opened, 
and  that  you  will  no  longer  suffer  yourselves  to  be  imposed 
on  by  the  bad  advice  of  those  interested  men,  who  have  so 
often  deceived  you,  and  betrayed  you  into  error,  by  fair  and 
plausible,  but  false,  promises  of  assisting  you  to  fight 
against  the  fifteen  fires  of  the  United  States. 

"  I  have  already  told  you,  that  those  people  had  neither 
the  power  nor  the  inclination  to  protect  you — the  truth  of 
which  you  have  fully  experienced. 

^^ Brothers!  You  request  me  to  bring  forth  from*  the  boft- 
tom  of  my  heart,  my  sentiments  respecting  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace;  and  upon  what  terms.*  The  enclosed 
copies  of  my  speeches,  addressed  to  you  and  all  the  other 
hostile  tribes  of  Indians,  will  best  demonstrate  the  sincerity 
and  wishes  of  my  heart;  and  show  the  pains  I  have  takes 
to  bring  about  a  happy  peace,  and  prevent  a  further,  efin- 
sion  of  human  blood. 

^^ Brothers!  I  now  call  upon  you  to  open  your  hearts 
and  ears,  and  exert  every  power  of  attention  to  what  I 
shall  say.  It  is  close  upon  *six  years  since  the  sachems 
and  warriors  of  the  Wyandot,  Delaware,  Ottawa,  Chip- 
pewa, Pottawattamie,  and  Sac  nations,  concluded  a  treaty 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  with  General  St.  Clair, 
for  removing  all  causes  of  controversy,  and  for  settling 
boundaries  between  the  aforesaid  tribes  of  Indians,  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  That  treaty  appeared  to 
be  founded  upon  principles  of  equity  and  justice;  and  to 
have  been  clearly  and  fairly , understood,  and  satisfactory  to 
all  parties,  at  that  period;  being  the  same  which  you  h«v6 
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recognised  and  recapitulated,  in  your  speech  to  me.  I 
therefore  propose  it  as  a  preliminary,  or  foundation,  upon 
which  a  pemdanent  and  lasting  peace  shall  be  established, 
between  the  United  States  of  America,  and  your  nation, 
and  the  other  nations  of  Indians.  Should  you  have  any 
well  grounded  objections  to  this  proposition,  come  forward 
and  speak  your  minds  freely,  in  the  manner  mentioned  in 
my  speech,  of  the  12th  of  September  last;  and  rest  assured 
of  a  sincere  welcome,  and  the  most  perfect  security  to 
yourselves  and  fUends,  both  in  coming  to  this  place,  and 
returning  home,  when  most  agreeable  to  you." 

On  Ihe  5th  of  November,  the  General  replied  specially  to 
the  letters  of  Tarkee  and  other  Wyandot  chiefs  delivered 
to  him  at  the  Miami  village,  shortly  before ;  in  which  he 
commended  the  part  they  had  tctkeny  to  bring  about  a 
peace  between  the  United  States  and  the  hostile  tribes; 
and  exhorted  them  to  continue  their  influence  to  accom- 
plish that  good  work;  with  an  assurance  that  they  should 
be  liberally  rewarded  for  their  fideUty  and  trouble.  He 
referred  them  to  his  speech  of  the  4th,  in  which  he  pro- 
posed the  treaty  made  at  Muskingum,  on  the  9th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1789,  as  a  preliminary,  or  foundation  of  a  permanent 
and  lasting  pieace. 

He  reminded  them,  that  a  duplicate  of  that  treaty  had 
been  deUvered  to  the  Wyandots,  and  was  probably  then 
in  their  possession;  but  as  they  had  attended  the  making 
of  it,  they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  upon 
which  it  was  founded.  He  also  stated  his  belief,  that  his 
speech  to  the  hostile  Indians,  of  the  12th  of  September,  pre- 
ceding, was  in  a  great  part  suppressed,  by  some  of  the  bad 
white  people,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rapids ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  be  then  sent  them  a  copy  of  it,  as  also  of  his  speech 
of  the  13th  of  August,  which  he  requested  them  ftdly  and 
clearly  to  explain  to  their  people.  He  also  invited  them  to 
oome  to  Greenville,  immediately,  where  matters  could  be 
better  and  more  folly  understood;   and  he  pledged  his 
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sacred  honor  for  the  safe  return  of  themselves,  and  all  siich 
chiefs  and  warriors,  as  might  accompany  them.  In  the 
close  he  expressed  an  ardent  wish  that  the  Great  Spirit 
might  incline  their  hearts  and  minds  to  peace;  and  that  he 
and  they  might  soon  have  a  happy  interview. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  a  confidential  commnnicatioB 
was  sent  to  General  Wayne,  at  Greenville,  from  the  Wy- 
andots,  by  a  chief  who  came  as  a  fiag,  and  whose  personal 
safety  made  it  necesscuy  to  suppress  his  name.  The  com- 
munication was  in  writing,  and  stated  the  foUo^wing;  facte: 
— That  his  tribe  were  determined  for  peace, — ^that  the 
chiefs  were  prevented  by  the  British  agents,  Simcoe,  McKee 
and  Brandt,  from  coming  forward  at  that  time,  as  tliej 
found  it  expedient,  to  send  otie  or  two  of  their  number  to 
the  proposed  treaty  of  the  British,  at  the  mouth  of  the  De- 
troit river,  where  they  had  already  gone.  That  Captain 
Brandt  insisted  on  their  faking  one  more  desperate  effort, 
in  which  the  Six  Nations  were  determined  to  join  them.— 
That  he  had  come  with  a  chosen  body  of  his  own  warriors, 
and  would  wipe  the  tears  from  their  eyes. 

He  exhort€id  them  to  keep  a  good  heart,  forget  their,  late 
disaster,  and  look  forward  to  better  fortune  and  success, 
assuring  them  that  their  £ather,  the  king,  would  assist  them 
with  his  warriors,  who  were  then  advancing  to  join  them; 
and'  that  they  must  come  to  the  treaty  at  Roche  de  Boeuf, 
and  hear  what  their  father.  Governor  Simcoe,  had  to  say  to 
them.  A  message  to  that  effect,  was  sent  by  Patterson,  a 
Mohawk,  and  principal  chief  under  Brandt. 

The  communication  also  stated,  that  three  of  the  princi- 
pal war-chiefs  of  the  Wyandots,  belonging  to  the  same 
town,  who  had  always  been  for  \var,  were  killed  in  the 
battle  of  the  20th  of  August>  and  that  the  principal  chiefii 
then  surviving,  were  anxious  for  peace.  It  further  stated, 
that  the  firs^  intelligence  of  the  advance  of  the  army  to- 
wards Au  Glaize,  was  received  by  the  Indians  fix>m  New* 
man,  a  foreigner,  who  deserted  from  St.  Mary's,  when  die 
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troops  were  on  their  march; — ^ihat  he  was  not  oaptored  by 
the  Indians,  but  went  to  them  voluntarily,  to  give  informa- 
tion of  the  advance  of  the  army;-^and  that  the  Indians 
would  have  been  completely  surprised,  at  Grand  Glaise, 
but  for  the  arrival  and  information  given  them  by  that 
deserter. 

It  was  further  stated,  that  the  Shawanees  appeared  de- 
termined to  remove  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi, — 
that  more  than  a  hundred  of  their  warriors  were  then  hunt- 
ing on  the  head  waters  of  the  Miamies  of  the  Ohio,  and  of 
the  Scioto,  who  intended  to  disperse  about  Christmas,  and 
steal  as  many  horses  as  would  be  necessary  ta  carry  them 
and  their  fainili^s  to  the  Mississippi,  where  several  of  their 
nation,  and  many  of  the  Delawares,  were  already  settled ; 
and  that  those  nations,  it  was  believed,  would  ren^ove, 
rather  than  make  peace.  It  was  also  stated,  that  the  Indi- 
ans, by  that  time,  had  heard  the  proposals  of  the  British, 
and  the  Six  Nations,  with  regard  to  assistance  and  support, 
and  would  determine  for  pea^e  or  war,  according  to  the 
certainty  or  uncertainty  of  the  promised  support. 


CHAPTER  X. 

State  of  the  American  anny  and  of  the  Indians,  in  1794-5. — Tndiaiig  b^ 
to  collect  at  Greenville. — ^Prelimii^^y  conferences. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  militaiy  movement,  wordj 
of  notice,  took  place  during  the  winter  of  1794^5.  TTie 
General,  however,  was  pressing  his  appeal  on  the  War  De- 
partment, to  reinforce  his  army,  and  was  engaged  in  wald^ 
ing  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  bringing  every  influ- 
ence within  his  power,  to  operate  on  their  minds  in  favor  of 
peace.  He  appealed  to  their  hopes  and  their  fears.  Be 
availed  himself  of  the  influence  of  the  chiefs  who  were 
friendly  to  the  United  States,  and  of  sttch  as  were  indk* 
posed  to  continue  the  war,  by  which  he  distracted  thdr 
councils — ^kept  their  minds  in  a  vacillating  state — and  pre- 
vented them  from  agreeing  on  any  plan  of  operations,  of  a 
warlike  character.  Whether  he  had  succeeded  in  conceal- 
ing from  them  the  reduced  state  of  his  army,  w^hich  wa« 
producing  great  fear  at  head-quarters,  was  not  known, 
though  it  was  believed  that  a  knowledge  of  that  fact  would 
operate  as  a  strong  temptation  to  the  savages  to  try  the 
fate  of  another  battle. 

Their  numbers  had  not  been  materially  reduced,  while 
the  strength  of  the  American  army  had  been  very  greatly 
diminished  by  sickness  and  death,  and  by  the  expiration  <tf 
the  term  of  enlistment  of  many  of  the  Legion,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  the  Kentucky  volunteers.  The  fact,  however,  fat- 
tunately  was,  let  the  cause  of  it  be  what  it  might,  that  the 
British  officers  and  agents,  with  £^11  the  influence  they  were 
able  to  exert,  could  not  stimulate  the  Indians  to  recommence 
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hostilitieB.  They  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
population  and  strength  of  the  United  States,  and  of  their 
own  utter  inability  to  resist  it.  Some  of  them  were  made 
to  understand,  that  the  white  people  werejio  numerous,  that 
they  could  bring  into  the  field  fifty  warriors  to  their  one ; 
and  that,  sooner  or  later,  they  must  be  desth)yed,  if  the  con- 
test were  continued.  Though  this  impression  was  not  gen- 
eral, it  occupied  the  minds  of  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
more  intelligent  and  influential  chiefs  and  warriors,  to  dis- 
appoint the  hopes,  and  frustrate  the  plane  of  Simcoe  and 
his  associates. 

The  Indians  were  evidently  divided  in  opinion,  as  to  the 
course  they  ought  to  pursue.  A  majority  were  disposed  to 
continue  the  war,  but  were  afraid  the  British  agents  would 
not  redeem  their  pledges,  by  which  they  might  be  again 
defeated.  They  remembered  the  solemn  promises  of  co- 
operation, which  had  been  made  to  them  in  times  past. 
They  recollected  that  when  the  fort  was  built  at  the  foot  of 
the  Rapids,  they  were  told  it  was  intended  for  their  protec- 
tion, and  as  a  place  of  refuge,  to  which  they  might  retreat, 
should  they  be  unexpectedly  defeated  by  the  American 
troops.  They  knew,  also,  that  in  violation  of  those  assu- 
rances, the  gates  of  that  strong  fortress  had  been  shut 
against  them,  after  their  defeat  on  the  20th  of  August,  and 
that  neither  chief,  nor  warrior,  was  permitted  to  enter  it. 

Some  of  the  chiefs  were  decidedly  in  favor  of  commen- 
cing a  negotiation  for  peace,  without  further  delay ;  while 
others,  under  the  influence  of  ambition  and  pride,  had 
partiy  determined  to  abandon  the  country,  and  remove 
their  families  to  the  Mississippi,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
humiliation  of  suing  for  peace.  This  diversity  of  feeling, 
and  opinion,  produced  in  part  by  the  judicious  measures 
pursued  by  General  Wayne,  accomplished,  in  the  end,  the 
great  object  he  had  in  view  from  the  beginning. 

It  did  not  require  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  foresee,  that 
if  a  diversity  of  opinion  could  be  produced,  and  kept  up 
13 
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among  the  tribes,  and  their  minds  could  be  continaed  in  t 
vacillating  state,  no  serious,  inmiediate  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended.  This  proved  to  be  the  case,  for  although 
they  were  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  they  remained 
quiet  during  the  winter  and  spring;  and  early  in  June,  be- 
gan to  collect  in  Greenville,  apparently  without  any  previ- 
ous agreement,  or  concert,  and  as  they  severaUy  arrived, 
gave  notice  that  they  had  come  to  negotiate  a  peace. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  a  considerable  number  of  Dels- 
wares,  Ottawas,  Pottawattamies,  and  Eel-river  Indiaw, 
having  arrived,  the  General  caused  them  to  be  assembled 
on  that  day,  and  for  the  first  time  met  them  in  genertl 
council.  After  they  had  received  and  smoked  the  calumet 
of  peace,  he  rose  and  thus  addressed  them : 

"  I  take  you  all  by  the  hand,  as  brothers,  assembled  for 
the  good  work  of  peace.  I  thank  the  Great  Spirit,  for  this 
glorious  sun,  who  appears  to  rejoice  at  our  meeting;  and 
also  for  permitting  so  many  of  us  to  assemble  here  this  day, 
being  the  first  of  the  moon,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a 
treaty.  The  Great  Spirit  has  favored  us  with  a  clear  sky, 
and  a  refi*eshing  breeze,  for  the  happy  occasion.  I  have 
cleared  this  ground  of  all  brush  and  rubbishy  and  hxn 
opened  roads  to  the  east,  the  west,  the  north  and  the 
south,  that  all  your  nations  may  come  in  safely,  and  wi& 
ease,  to  meet  me.  The  ground  on  which  this  council-houie 
stands,  is  unstained  with  blood,  and  is  pure  as.  the  heart  of 
General  Washington,  the  great  Chief  of  America,  and  of 
his  ^eat  Council — as  pure  as  my  heart,  which  now  wishes 
for  nothing,  so  much  as  peace  and  brotherly  love.  I  hsTe 
this  day  kindled  the  council-fire  of  the  United  States;  and 
I  now  deliver  to  each  tribe  present,  a  string  of  white  wam- 
pum, to  serve  as  a  record  of  the  friendship,  this  day  com- 
menced between  us.    [Wampum  delivered.]- 

"  The  heavens  are  bright — the  roads  are  open<^— we  iriH 
rest  in  peace  and  love,  and  wait  the  arrival  of  our  brothen. 
In  the  interim  we  will  have  a  little  refireshment,  to  waak 
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the  dust  from  our  throats — ^we  will,  on  this  happy  occasion, 
be  merry,  but  without  passing  the  boimds  of  temperance 
and  sobriety. — ^We  will  now  cover  up  the  council-fire,  and 
keep  it  alive,  till  the  remainder  of  the  difierent  tribes  as- 
semble, and  form  a  full  meeting  and  representation." 

Te-ta-bduh-ke,  king  of  the  Delawares,  rose  and  said : 
^'  Our  meeting  this  day  aSbrds  me  infinite  pleasure.  I  thank 
the  Great  Spirit,  and  I  thank  you,  for  bestowing  on  us  so 
great  a  happiness.  All  my  people  shall  be  informed  of  the 
commencement  of  our  friendship,  and  they  will  rcgoice  in 
it,  and  I  hope  it  will  never  end," — [A  string  of  white  warn- 
pum.] 

The  fire  was  then  raked  up,  and  the  Council  acljoumed. 

On  the  next  day,  June  17th,  forty  Pottawattamies  ar- 
rived and  had  audience.  The  New  CorUj  one  of  the  old 
chiefs,  addressed  the  General,  and  said : 

<*  I  have  come  here  on  the  good  work  of  peace.  No 
other  motive  cotdd  have  induced  me  to  undertake  so  long  a 
journey  as  I  have  now  performed,  in  my  advanced  age,  and 
infirm  state  of  health.  I  come  fi-om  Lake  Michigan.  I 
hope,  after  our  treaty  is  over,  you  will  exchange  our .  old 
medals,  and  supply  us  with  General  Washington's.  My 
yoimg  men  will  no  longer  adhere  to  the  old  ones — ^they 
wish  for  the  new.  They  have  thrown  ofi*  the  British,  and 
henceforth,  will  view  the  Americans  as  their  only  true 
firiends.  We  come  with  a  good  heart,  and  hope  you  will 
supply  us  with  provisions." 

The  General  replied : — ^^  I  give  you  all  a  hearty  welcome. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  so  vener- 
able a  man  as  New  Com.  You,  young  warriors,  virill,  I  am 
persuaded,  pay  the  highest  respect  to  the  counsels  of  this 
aged  chief.  Your  friend,  The  Sun^  a  Pottawattamie  chief, 
will  tell  you,  that  yesterday,  we  kindled  the  coimcil-fire — 
that  the  roads  are  all  clear,  and  that  we  only  wait  the  arri- 
val of  the  other  expected  chiefs,  to  begin  the  good  work. 

"  You  must  be  fatigued;  I  will  not,  therefore,  detain  yon 
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at  present.    You  will  be  supplied  with  proviaioosy  and 
some  drink,  to  refresh  you  and  to  make  your  hearts  glad." 

On  the  21st  of  June,  Buck-on-ge-he-las,  with  a  party  of 
Delawares,  and  Asi-me-the,  with  a  party  of  Pottawmtti- 
mies,  arrived,  and  were  received  in  the  council  honae. 

Te-ta-boksh-ke,  the  Delaware  king,  on  behalf  of  hia  peo- 
ple, addressed  the  General  as  follows : 

"Brother!  listen!  We  are  here  met  by  permiaaion  of 
the  Great  Spirit.  Our  forefathers  used  soft  clotha  to  dry  vf 
their  tears, — ^we  use  this  wampum,  and  hope,  by  ita  infti- 
ence,  to  do  away  all  past  misfortunes.  We  have  now 
opened  our  eyes  and  our  ears,  and  hope  to  settle  all  diii- 
culties." — [A  white  string.] 

Asi-me-the,  a  Pottawattamie  chief,  spoke  aa  followv : 

"  I  have  nothing  to  observe.  Our  grandfathers,  the  Dela- 
wares, have  said  what  is  necessary.  Excuse  my  not  pre- 
senting you  with  wampum.  Why  should  we,  elder  brother, 
be  of  a  different  opinion  from  our  grandfathera,  the  Deh- 
wares?  The  Great  Spirit  has  been  equally  kind  to  us  id 
this  meeting.  You  see  us  all  here.  You  sent  for  us.  The 
remainder  of  us  are  dead,  or  incapable  of  coining  to  see 
you.  In  compliance  with  your  requisition  for  the  auiiea 
der  of  prisoners,  and  as  a  proof  of  our  sincere  wishes  far 
peace,  I  now  present  you  two ; — all  who  are  in  our  poi- 
session." 

The  General  rose  and  f  poke  thus : 

"Brothers!  I  take  you  all  by  the  hand,  and  weleome  701 
to  Greenville.  The  great  council-fire  has  already  bees 
kindled,  and  the  calumet  of  peace  has  been  smoked,  by  the 
different  nations  who  are  here.  This  old  chief,  Te4a- 
boksh-ke,  has  witnessed,  and  joined  in  the  aolemn  aet,  01 
the  presence  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

^We  have  raked  up  Ihe  fire,  until  the  chiefs  genenJtj 
assemble.  Last  ni^t,  I  had  accounts  from  the  Wyandoti 
of  Sandusky  and  Detroit,  and  all  the  Indians  in  that  qoar 
tor.    This  day  they  rise  upon  their  feet  to  come  and  Joia 
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in  council  with  us.  The  roads  being  all  clear,  they  will 
arrive  without  difficulty  in  ten  days.  We  will  then  add 
fresh  wood  to  our  fire,  whose  pure  flame  shall  be  seen  from 
the  rising  to  th^  setting  sun.  We  will  postpone  entering 
on  business,  until  that  period.  In  the  mean  time,  I  will 
give  you,  my  brothers,  what  will  make  your  hearts  glad  I 
have  already  given  wampimi  to  all  the  tribes  present.  I 
now  present  you  with  a  little  more,  to  evince  that  my  mind 
and  heart  are  always  the  same."    [Wampum.] 

On  the  23d  of  June,  Le  Gris,'the  Little  Turtle,  and  seven- 
teen Miamies  arrived  and  were  presented. 

Le  Gris  merely  observed,  that  he  was  very  happy  to  see 
the  General;  that  he  had  nothing  particular  to  say  at  that 
time.  He  wished  to  encamp,  and  prepare  for  bad  weather, 
and  added,  that  the  Miamies  were  united  with  him  in 
friendly  sentiments  and  wishes  for  peace. 

The  General  said  in  reply :  '<  I  feel  much  satisfaction  in 
taking  you  all  by  the  hand.  My  pleasure  is  equally  great 
virith  yours,  in  this  interview.  The  council  fire  was  kindled 
in  this  house,  on  the  first  day  of  this  moon.  We  covered  it 
up,  and  have  preserved  it  clear»  waiting  for  your  arrival, 
and  the  appearance  of  our  brothers,  the  Wyandots,  Shaw- 
anees,  and  a  part  of  the  Five  Nations,  among  us;  they  are 
now  three  days  on  their  way  hither.  I  will  not  detain  youj 
you  must  require 'rest,  and  I  will  order  you  to  be  provided 
vfiih  proper  refreshments.  This  belt  testifies  the  sincerity 
of  the  welcome  with  whiph  I  receive  you."    [A  belt.] 

On  the  25th  of  June,  the  Indian  chiefs  present  were 
assembled-     The  General  thus  addressed  them: 

^^ Brothers!  I  take  you  all  by  the  hand.  I  have  invited 
you  to  this  meeting,  to  inform  you  of  some  measures  I 
have  taken,  for  your  convenience.  I  now  give  you  up  my 
exterior  redoubts,  to  accommodate  the  dififerent  nations 
with  council  houses.  My  people  have  all  come  in  from 
them,  and  you  vidll  allot  them  among  you,  as  you  may 
think  proper.    I  take  this  opportunity  to  make  you  ac- 
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quainted  with  some  customs  we  observe.  On  firing  die 
evening  gun,  all  our  men  repair  to  their  quarters.  I  wish 
your  people  to  act  in  the  same  manner.  I  am  persuaded 
you  will  perceive  the  propriety  of  this  measure.  If  yon 
find  any  of  my  foolish  young  men  troubling  my  camp  after 
that  signal,  I  will  thank  you  to  tie  them,  and  send  them  to 
me.    I  wish  to  preserve  good  order  and  harmony. 

'<  I  will  now  explain  what  yesterday  might  have  had  a 
strange  appearance.  It  is  a  standing  rule,  in  all  our  ar- 
mies, upon  any  alarm,  or  accident,  whatever,  for  our  war- 
riors to  repair,  instantly,  to  their  posts.  I  mention  this  to 
you,  to  prevent,  for  the  filtUI^e,  any  misapprehensions.  It 
is  by  my  invitation  you  are  here ;  and  I  stand  pledged  for 
your  safety  and  security.  «It  is  also  our  practice  to  parade 
our  men  morning  and  evening,  and  call  every  man  by  hii 
name.  An  accident  occurred  yesterday,  in  the  explosicm 
of  some  of  our  fire-works.  It  will  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  delay  for  a  few  days  the  exhibition  intended  for  die 
4th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  independence  of  Ameri- 
ca. I  have  nothing  more  to  mention  to  you  at  this  time. 
I  call  you  together  merely  to  acquaint  you  Tvith  tfaeae 
things,  to  repeat  my  sentiments  of  regard,  and  my  care  ftr 
youl;  and  to  assure  you,  again,  that  you  may  rest  as  easy^ 
and  are  as  safe  here,  as  if  you  were  in  your  own  viUages. 
The  council-fire  remains  covered  till  the  arrival  of  the  rest 
of  our  brothers.  General  Washington  and  his  great  coun- 
cil have  sent  you  large  presents;  the  arrival  of  which  I 
expect  about  the  same  time.  Your  friends  OnaSy  the  Qua- 
kers, have  also  sent  you  a  message,  and  some  small  pres- 
ents, as  a  token  of  their  regard  for  you." 

Mash-i-pi-nash-i-wish,-  or  Bad  Bird,  a  Chippeway  chief, 
rose  and  said: 

''Elder  Brother!  I  thank  you  in  the  name  of  aU  the 
Ottawas,  Ghippeways  and  Pottawattamies,  for  what  yoQ 
have  this  day  told  us.    It  is  all  very  right  and  good." 
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The  Delawares  signified  their  concurrence  in  opinion, 
with  their  grand-children,  the  Chippeways. 

The  General  then  rose  and  said :  "  I  have  never  yet,  in 
a  public  capacity,  told  a  lie.  You  will  not  be  deceived  by 
placing  the  utmost  confidence  in  what  I  shall  tell  you.  I 
again  repeat,  that  your  own  towns  and  villages  could  not 
afford  you  greater  liberty,  safety,  and  security,  than  you 
will  eiyoy,  while  you  choose  to  remain  with  me." 

Meeting  adjourned. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  thirty-four  Chippeways  and  Potta- 
Wattamies  arrived.  Mi-chi-mang,  a  Pottawattamie,  said  to 
the  Greneral,  that  as  soon  as  they  heard  his  words,  they 
rose  to  come  and  see  him.  He  said  they  had  no  old  chiefs, 
or  they  would  have  come,  on  this  great  occasion — "they 
are  all  dead."  He  further  observed  that  they  came  in 
expectation  of  being  supplied  with  provisions  to  refresh 
them  after  their  fatigue. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  the  chiefs  were  assembled  at  th^ir 
own  request.  Le  Gris,  chief  of  the  Miamies,  addressed  the 
General  as  foUowd : 

^^ Brother!  I  have  come  this  day  only  to  see  you.  The 
other  chiefs  present  have  no  o&er  object  than  to  partake 
of  the  same  pleasure.  I  hope  every  thing  hitherto  has 
been  satisfactory  to  you.  I  now  express  our  perfect  satis- 
faction. 

"  Our  young  warriors  are  glad  to  meet  and  see  you  and 
your  warriors,  and  I  hope  no  suspicions  have  existed  with 
eidier.  You  have  told  us  we  should  share  your  provisions, 
whilst  we  staid  with  you;  and  in  consequence,  we  de- 
pend on  receiving  what  you  have  promised.  The  chiefs 
present  are  all  happy  in  the  belief  of  their  perfect  safety ; 
and  I  am  persuaded,  the  other  chiefs,  when  they  arrive, 
will  be  equally  satisfied  with  their  situation.  When  broth- 
ers meet,  they  always  experience  pleasure.  As  it  is  a  cool 
day,  we  hope  you  will  give  us  some  drink.     You  promised 
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to  treat  ns  well,  and  we  expect  to  be  treated  as  'wsmon. 
We  wish  you  to  give  your  brothers  a  glass  of  iraie;  and 
we  should  like  some  mutton  and  poriE,  occasionaUy.  I 
hope  you  are  pleased  with  this  visit." 

New  Com,  a  Pottawattamie  chief,  rose  and  said, 

<'  I  agree  perfectly  in  sentiment  with  my  brother  Le  Giis. 
I  hope  you  will  comply  with  his  request.  Our  hearts  are 
sorry  and  afflicted,  to  see  the  graves  of  our  brothersy  wiio 
fell  here  last  winter." 

The  SuTiy  a  Pottawattamie  chief,  rose  and  said, 

''When  I  came  to  your  house,  you  told  me  I  should  have 
what  I  wanted.  We  get  but  a  small  allowance — we  emi 
it  in  the  morning,  and  are  hungry  at  night.  The  days  aie 
long — we  have  nothing  to  do — we  become  uneasy,  and 
wish  for  home." 

The  General  answered  thus : 

''  I  am  pleased  to  see  you  aU  here,  and  happy  to  find  yoa 
think  yourselves  secure  in  this  camp.  I  wish  you  to  think 
yourselves  perfectly  at  home.  The  chiefs  who  are  on  tbev 
way,  I  am  persuaded,  will  also  think  themselves  safe  ^dies 
they  arrive.  They  are  now  ten  days  on  their  journey 
towards  us,  and  we  may,  with  certainty,  expect  them.  I 
have  received  a  speech  from  their  nations  to  that  effect. 
Blue  Jacket  comes  by  the  Miami  villages.  The  others 
may  arrive  by  a  different  route. 

"You  say,  that  when  you  came  here,  I  promised  you 
plenty;  it  is  my  wish  and  intention  that  you  should  have 
enough.  JTie  Sun  alone  complains  of  scarcity.  I  wish 
you  to  consult  together,  generally,  and  let  me  know  if  yon 
really  do  not  now  receive  enough.  Pork,  we  have  none. 
The  few  sheep  we  have,  are  for  the  comfort  of  our  sick, 
and  occasionally  for  our  officers.  Your  sick  shall  most 
cheerfully  share  with  mine,  and  I  will,  with  pleasure,  shan 
with  your  chiefs.  New  Com  has  observed,  that  your  hearts 
were  troubled  for  the  loss  of  your  brothers  who  died  here 
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last  winter.  Grief  is  onaTailing,  and  ought  not  to  be 
indulged.  I  will  give  the  chiefs  of  each  nation  present,  a 
sheep  for  their  use,  and  some  drink  for  themselves  and 
their  people,  this  afternoon,  to  make  their  hearts  glad,  and 
to  dry  up  their  tears.  At  present  we  will  have  a  glass  of 
wine  together — I  wish  to  see  you  all  happy  and  con- 
tented."   Council  then  a<youmed. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  the  General  addressed  the  Chiefs  as 
follows: 

^^ Brothers!  I  take  you  all  by  the  hand,  with  that  strong 
hold  with  which  brothers  ought  to  salute  each  other.  To- 
morrow will  be  •  the  anniversary  of  the  day  which  gave 
peace,  happiness,  and  independence  to  America — to-mor- 
row all  the  people  of  the  fifteen  fires,  with  shouts  of  joy, 
and  peals  of  artillery,  will  celebrate  the  period  which  gave 
them  freedom.  Nineteen  times  have  the  United  States 
already  hailed  the  return  of  that  auspicious  morn.  To- 
morrow we  shall,  for  the  twentieth  time,  -salute  the  return 
of  that  happy  day,  rendered  still  more  dear  by  the  brotherly 
union  between  the  Americans,  and  the  red  people.  To* 
morrow,  all  the  people  within  these  lines  will  rejoice. 
You,  my  brothers,  shall  also  rejoice  in  your  respective 
encampments. 

'^  I  call  you  together  to  explain  these  matters.  Do  not 
therefore  be  alarmed  at  the  report  of  our  big  guns.  They 
will  do  no  harm — ^they  will  be  the  harbingers  of  peace 
and  gladness,  and  their  roar  will  ascend  into  the  heavens. 
The  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  the  colors  of  this  Legion 
shall  be  given  to  the  wind,  to  be  fanned  by  its  gentle  breeze, 
in  honor  of  the  birth-day  of  American  freedom.  I  will  now 
show  you  our  colors,  that  you  may  know  them  to-morrow. 
Formerly  they  were  displayed  as  ensigns  of  war  and  battle; 
now  they  will  be  exhibited  as  emblems  of  peace  and  hap- 
piness. This  eagle,  you  see,  holds  his  arrows  close,  while 
he  stretches  forth,  as  a  more  valuable  pfiering,  the  olive 
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branch  of  peace.  The  Great  Spirit  seems  disposed  to  in- 
cline us  all,  for  the  future,  to  repose  under  its  gratefiil  shade, 
and  wisely  enjoy  the  blessings  which  attend  it." 

Mash-i-pi-nash-i-wish,  chief  of  the  Chippei^ays,  rose  and 
addressed  the  General  thus  : 

"  Elder  Brother!  I  have  heard  your  words,  and  haTC  re- 
ceived great  pleasure  from  them.  I  never  make  hm% 
speeches ;  what  I  have  to  say,  I  say  in  a  few  words.  Look 
at  your  warriors  around  you,  and  view  ours.  Does  it  not 
give  you  pleasure  to  see  us  all  met  here  in  brotherly  love? 

^^ Elder  Brother!  You  may  believe  what  I  say,  and  what 
I  am  going  to  say.  As  we  are  here  on  good  business,  our 
hearts  must  dictate  what  our  tongues  express.  The  Great 
Spirit  knows  when  we  speak  truth,  and  punishes  falsehood. 
As  you  have  told  us,  we  are  to  rejoice :  I  have  a  favor  to 
ask  of  you,  compliance  with  which  will  prepare  our  hearti 
for  the  occasion.  We  would  wish  to  rescue  from  death,  two 
of  your  young  warriors,  whom  we  brought  in  to  you,  ^who,  ai 
we  hear,  are  to  die.  I  entreat  you  in  the  name  of  all  pres- 
ent, to  spare  their  lives,  and  pray  you  to  indulge  us  in  this 
request."    [A  white  and  blue  string.] 

Te-ta-boksh-ke,  king  of  the  Delawares,  thus  spoke : 

'^  Elder  Brother!  I  thank  you  for  having  kindly  explained 
to  us  what  will  take  place  to-morrow.  Our  young  men 
shall  all  be  informed  of  it.  We  thank  you  for  your  atten- 
tion to  us.  We  vn31  sincerely  rejoice  on  the  happy  occa- 
sion." 

The  General  replied : 

^^  Brothers!  I  have  heard  your  words,  and  will  answer 
you  presently.  As  I  never  speak  without  deliberation,  you 
may  depend  on  what  I  say. 

*<  Brothers!  I  have  considered  your  request,  respecting  tfiA 
two  warriors  condemned  to  die.  I  will  now  answer  you. 
The  two  men  condemned  to  death,  are  not  those  whom  yon 
brought  to  me ;  but  two  very  bad  men  from  another  quarter. 
I  desired  this  good  man,"  (Dr.  Jones,  the  Chaplain,)  **to  pre- 
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pare  the  minds  of  these  men  for  the  awful  change  they 
are  about  to  experience.  We  put  no  man  to  death,  with- 
out giving  him  time  to  repent,  and  to  whiten  tiis  heart. 
The  lives  of  the  two  men  whom  you  brought  in,  although 
very  culpable,  are  now  granted  to  your  humane  entreaties. 
That  you  may  all  remember  that  the  Americans  rejoice  to- 
morrow, and  on  every  succeeding  anniversary  of  it,  I  pre- 
sent each  nation  with  a  string  of  white  wampum.  We 
will  now  retire  and  hope  to-morrow's  dawn  may  be 
propitious ."    [Wampum.] 

On  the  4th  of  July,  A-goosh-a-way,  and  twenty-three 
Ottawas,  from  the  vicinity  of  Detroit,  arrived  and  had 
audience.    The  General  addressed  them: 

^^ Brothers!  I  ta^e  you  all  by  the  hand.  I  am  happy  to 
see  you.  You  must  be  hungry  and  dry.  I  will  order  you 
refreshments  to  make  your  hearts  glad.  The  hearts  of 
your  brothers  are  also  made  glad  this  day.  I  will  no 
longer  detain  you  from  taking  that  repose  of  which  you 
seem  to  stand  in  so  much  need.  I  deliver  this  string  as  a 
proof  of  my  happiness  in  seeing  you."    [A  white  string.] 

A-goosh-a-way  spoke  as  follows : 

^^ Brother!  Those  nations  who  are  now  represented  at 
this  meeting,  are  probably  all  you  may  reasonably  expect. 
As  for  the  Shawanees  and  Wyandots  of  Detroit,  I  do  not 
believe  they  will  come.  I  frequently  told  them  they  ought 
to  advance  without  hesitation;  but  they  still  continue 
irresolute,  and  hover  around  their  enemies,  the  British.  I 
cannot  discover  the  motives  which  actuate  the  Wyandots. 
The  Six  Nations  sent  two  letters,  prevailing  on  me  to  await 
their  junction ;  but  finding  they  delayed,  and  suspecting 
their  sincerity,  I  came  away  without  waiting  long  for 
them." 

July  9th.  In  council — ^Present,  the  chiefs  of  the  Dela- 
wares,  OttaWas,  Chippeways,  Pottawattamies,  Miami  and 
Wabash  tribes. 

The  General  rose  and  addressed  them  as  follows : 
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'<  Y(mr^er  Brothers!  I  take  you  all  by  the  hand,  and  wel- 
come you  to  this  council-fire.    Viewing  the  number  of  nar 
tions  who  last  winter  signed  the  preliminary  articles,  I  per- 
ceive all  are  present,  except  the  Wyandota  of  Sandusky, 
and  the  Shawanees.    It  is  now  twenty-five  days  since  the 
council-fire  was  kindled  at  this  place.    It  has  continned  to 
bum  bright;  and  it  has  happily  dissipated  the  clouds,  which 
have  hung  over  the  people  of  Sandusky.    They  now  see 
that  the  sky  is  clear  and  serene :  that  the  roads  are  open, 
and  free  of  thorns.    Four  runners  arrived  firom  them  last 
evening,  to  announce  to  me,  the  near  approach  of  all  the 
chiefs  of  the  Wyandots,  and  others  pf  Sandusky.     The  in- 
telligence which  these  messengers  have  brought  me,  is  this: 
that  the  dark  cloud  which  enveloped  the  Shawanees,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  British  posts,  (for  that,  my  brothers,  is 
a  very  cloudy  place,)  has  abo  been  dispelled;  that  they 
have,,  at  length,  awoke  from  their  intoxicated  slumber,  and 
are  now  on  their  feet,  coming  to  this  place.    They,  and  the 
Wyandots,  etc.  of  Sandusky,  may  be  expected  to  arrive 
here,  in  the  course  of  three  days.    The  question  then  is: 
shall  we  now  name  the  day,  on  which  to  begin  the  great  and 
good  work,  or  shall  we  wait  the  arrival  of  those  chiefs,  and 
have  their  united  voice  on  the  subject.     This  is  all  I  shall 
propose  at  present,  until  I  hear  your  respective  opinions." 

The  Little  Turtle  made  some  remarks  to  the  other  chiefs, 
on  the  General's  speech,  and  gave  them  some  reasons  \xdiy 
the  fixing  of  the  day  should  be  postponed. 

A-goosh-a-way,  an  Ottawa  chief,  rose  and  said: 

^^ Elder  Brother!  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  requiring 
our  opinions  01:1  this  matter.  'Tis  true,  as  the  Little  Turtle 
has  observed  to  us,  that  we  have  been  here  a  long  time 
waiting;  but  it  vrill  be  best  to  remain  contented  a  few  days 
longer,  that  we  may  begin  the  good  work  all  together.  I 
now  present  you  our  pipe,  and  hope  that  you  and  your 
warriors  will  smoke  it. 

^^ Elder  Brother!  You  see  that  all  your  chiefs,  as  well  as 
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ours,  have  smoked  out  of  this  calumet  of  peace ;  and  the 
Great  Spirit  is  well  pleased  to  see  it.  The  calumet  does 
not  now  speak;  it  remains  silent,  until  the  arrival  of  our 
brothers,  who  are  on  their  way." 

The  General  rose  and  said : 

^^  Younger  Brother^ !  Twenty-five  days  ago,  the  calumet 
of  peace,  of  the  fifteen  fires,  of  the  United  States,  was 
smoked  in  this  house.  It  did  not  then  speak;  and  it  yet 
remains  silent.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  you  all  concur  in 
opinion,  with  the  Little  Turtle,  that  we  should  wait  the  ar- 
rival of  our  brothers,  the  Wyandots  and  Shawanees.  I 
therefore  propose  that  we  shall  meet  again  at  this  place  on 
Monday  next." 

[A  white  string  to  each  nation  present.]  Council  ad- 
journed to  Monday  the  13th. 

On  Monday,  July  I3th,  at  the  request  of  the  Wyandot 
chiefs,  who  arrived  on  the  12th,  and  others,  the  meeting 
proposed  for  that  day,  was  postponed  until  Wednesday  the 
15th,  some  necessary  regulations  among  them  not  having 
been  decided  on. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Commencement  of  the  negotiations  in  fall  council. — Introductory  qpeeek  of 
General  Wayne. — Speeches  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  different  tribes. — ^ProfiHi 
of  the  negotiations. 

On  Wednesday,  July  15th,  the  Council  assembled  agree- 
ably to  a4joumment.  Present,  the  chiefs  of  the  Wyandoti, 
Delawaresj  Ottawas,  Chippeways,  Pottawattamies,  Miam- 
ies,  and  Wabash  tribes.  The  council  being  opened,  and 
the  council-fire  uncovered,  interpreters  were  sworn  in; 
after  which  the  General  addressed  the  Indians  thus : 

"  YouTiger  Brothers!  These  interpreters  whom  you  luwe 
now  seen  sworn,  have  called  the  Great  Spirit  to  -witnev 
that  they  will  faithfully  interpret  all  the  speeches  made  hj 
me  to  you,  and  by  you  to  me ;  and  the  Great  Spirit  will 
punish  them  severely  hereafter,  if  they  do  not  religiously 
fulfil  their  sacred  promise. 

'<  This  is  the  calumet  of  peace  of  the  fifteen  fires  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  shall  first  present  it  to  71r 
Soldier  (Wabash  tribe)  who  first  took  us  by  the  hand,  as  I  do 
not  know  yet  which  nation  among  you  is  in  future  to  have 
the  precedence.  The  next  were  the  Wyandots,  who  came 
forward  last  fall,  early ;  the  next  were  the  Ottawas,  Chip- 
peways,  Pottawattamies,  and  Sauckeys ;  and  the  next  were 
the  Delawares. 

"  Younger  Brothers!  All  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the 
dififerent  nations  present!  I  now  take  you  all  by  the  hand. 
It  was  my  wish  to  have  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  Shaw- 
anees,  Wyandots  of  Detroit,  and  some  Chippeways,  who,  I 
leam,  are  on  their  way;  but  as  it  is  the  desire  of  the  chiefii 
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present,  to  commence  the  business  generally,  I  i^I  now 
show  them  by  what  authority  I  hold  this  treaty. 

"  Treaties  made  by  all  nations  on  this  earth,  ought  to  be 
held  sacred  and  binding,  between  the  contracting  parties; 
hence,  it  is  the  practice,  to  commission  certain  persons  with 
powers  to  make  and  conclude  stipulated  articles  of  treaties 
accordingly.  These  books  contain  treaties  which  hav^ 
been  held  with  all  the  Indian  nations,  in  North  America, 
and  show  what  has  been  said  and  done  at  each,  without 
the  smallest  alteration.  In  the  first  place,  this  is  a  com- 
mission, appointing  me  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  presented  to  me  by  General  Washington  and 
the  fifteen  fires,  three  years  since.  On  the  4th  day  of  April, 
1794, 1  received  a  commission  from  the  same  authority,  for 
settling  a  peace  with  all  the  tribes  of  Indians  north-west  of 
the  Ohio."  (Here  the  General  read  the  renewal  ,of  his 
powers  as  Commissioner,  to  treat  with  the  Indians.) 

"  Having  thus  produced  my  authority,  given  me  by  Gene- 
ral Wctshington,  and  the  fifteen  fires,  I  will  now  proceed 
to  review  the  preliminary  articles,  which  we  mutually  en- 
tered into  and  exchanged,  during  the  past  winter. 

"  Younger  Brothers  I  Open  your  ears,  and  listen  to  the 
question  asked  me  by  the  Wyandots  of  Sandusky,  on  the 
26th  of  September  last.  This  was  the  voice  of  the  Wyan- 
dots and  other  tribes  of  Sandusky.  ^Brother!  Bring  forth 
from  the  bottom  of  your  heart  your  sentiments  respecting 
making  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  and  upon  what  terms. 
We  shall  deliver  our  prayers  daily  to  the  Great  Spirit  above, 
our  Maker,  that  he  will  open  your  heart  and  sentiments  to 
us.'  This  was  a  strong  and  serious  question,  upon  which 
the  happiness  of  the  United  States  and  the  Indian  nations 
mutually  depended.  The  answer  made  to  that  question 
required  some  explanations  which  are  tedious,  and  do  not 
seem  at  present  necessary  to  be  repeated;  but  I  will  read 
that  part  which  explains  the  principles  upon  which  a  peace 
could  take  place.  / 
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^^^  Brother!  You  desire  me  to  bring  forth  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart,  my  sentiments  respecting  a  peace,  and  upon 
what  terms  it  could  be  obtained. 

^^^  Brother!  I  now  call  upon  you  to  exert  your  atmoft 
powers  of  attention,  and  listen  to  what  I  shall  say  to  yoo. 
It  is  now  near  six  yeara,  since  the  chiefs  of  the  Wyandoti, 
Delawares,  Ottawas,  Chippeways,  Pottawattaoiies  and 
Sac  natrons,  concluded  a  treaty  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mof- 
kingum,  with  Governor  St.  Clair,  for  removing  all  cansef 
of  controversy,  and  settling  the  boundaries  between  them 
and  the  United  States.  That  treaty  appeared  to  be  founded 
upon  principles  of  equity  and  justice,  and  to  be  perfecdj 
satisfactory  to  all  pa]:ties  at  that  time.  I  therefore  propoie 
that  treaty  as  a  foundation  for  a  lasting  treaty  of  peace, 
between  the  United  States  and  all  your  nations  of  Indians. 
Should  you  have  any  well  grounded  objections  to  these 
principles  and  to  this  proposition,  come  forward  and  speak 
your  minds  freely;  and  rest  assured  of  a  sincere  welcome, 
and  safe  conduct,  in  coming  hither  and  returning  to  your 
homes,  from  your  friend  and  brother,  Anthony  Wayhb.' 

"  This  was  my  answer  to  the  Wyandots.  They  are  here 
present,  and  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  it.  In  consequence 
of  this  answer,  the  Ottawas,  Chippeways,  Pottawattamies, 
Sauckeys,  Miamies,  Delawares,  and  Shawanees,  came  fior- 
ward  and  signed  these  preliminary  articles,  of  i^hich  yon 
have  all,  respectively,  copies.  Having  now  shown  yon 
that  I  stand  here  in  the  place  of  General  Washington,  and 
represent  the  fifteen  fires  of  America,  and  having  shown 
the  manner  in  which  this  happy  meeting  came  about,  by  aa 
appUcation,  first  from  the  Wyandots,  whose  good  exanqik 
was  followed  by  the  other  nations,  I  shall  forbear  to  bmj 
more,  as  the  day  is  far  spent,  but  to  request  you  to  oonsidtf 
what  I  have  said. 

^^  Brothers  I,  I  wish  you  all  clearly  to  understand  that  we 
have  progressed  so  far  in  the  good  work,  as  to  expltia 
these  preliminary  steps.    I  would  advise  you  to  appropri- 
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ate  two  or  three  days,  to  revolve,  coolly  and  attentively, 
these  matters,  and  those  which  will  naturally  follow  them. 
I  take  you  all  by  the  hand.  We  will  now  rake  up  the 
council-fire,  and  as  we  have  talked  a  long  time,  we  must 
be  dry,  and  have  a  little  drink."     Council  adjourned. 

Saturday,  July  18th.  In  council.  Present  as  before. 
The  Little  Turtle,*  a  Miami  phief,  addressed  the  General  as 
follows :    . 

"  Brother!  We  have  heard  and  considered  what  you  have 
said  to  us.  You  have  shown,  and  we  have  seen,  your 
powers  to  treat  with  us.  .  I  came  here  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  you.  I  suppose  it  to  be  your  wish  that  peace 
should  take  place  throughout  the  world.  When  we  hear 
you  say  so,  we  will  be  prepared  to  answer  you.  You  have 
told  me  that  the  present  treaty  should  be  founded  upon  that 
of  Muskingum.  I  beg  leave  to  observe  to  you,  that  that 
treaty  was  effected,  altogether,  by  the  Six  Nations,  who 
seduced  some  of  our  young  men  to  attend  k,  together  with 
a  few  of  the  Chippeways,  Wyandots,  Ottawas,  Delawares, 
and  Pottavirattamies.  I  beg  ledve  to  tell  you,  that  I  am 
entirely  ignorant*  of  what  wad  done  at  that  treaty.  I  hope 
those  who  held  it,  may  give  you  their  opinions,  whether  or 
not,  it  was  agreeable  to  them." 

The  Sun,  a  Pottawattamie  chief,  rose  and  said : 

^^' Brother!  The  Master  of  Life  had  pity  on  me  when  he 
permitted  me  to  come  and  take  you  first  by  ihe  hand. 
With  the  same  hand  and  heah;  I  then  possessed,  I  now  sa- 
lute you.  When  I  gave  you  my  hand,  you  said  'I  thank 
you,  and  am  glad  to  take  your  hand,  Pottawattamie,'  and 
you  thanked  tlie  other  Indians  alsoj  and  told  them  you  had 
opened  a  road  for  them  to  Qome  and  see  you.  When  I  got 
this  belt  firom  the  Americans,  they  told  me  tlie  roads  were 
open  and  clear,  and  that  no  obstruction  should  prevent  our 
coming  to  see  you.  I  was  happy  when  you  gave  me  the 
road"  [a  belt,]  "  and  so  are  we  all,  for  we  have  all  traveled 
it.  I  hope  it  will  remain  firee  of  bushes  and  thorns,'  as  long 
14 
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as  Americans  and  Indians  live.  You  yoonelf^  have  told 
me  it  should  be  so,  and  that  this  (meaning  the  oUve  branchy 
held  by  the  eagle)  was  a  leaf  of  that  great  tree,  midtf 
whose  shade  we,  and  all  our  .posterity,  should  repose  id 
safety  and  happiness. 

^^  Elder  Brother  I  We  have  followed  the  road  you  gave 
us,  in  safety.  I  now  present  it  to  your  view,  as  your  gifi," 
[presenting  a  road-belt,  with  the  eagle  of  the  United  Statei 
attached.] 

Mash-i-pi-nash-i-unsh  rose  and  said, 

" Brothers  of  the  different  juxtions present!  Listen  to  wliit 
our  elder  brother  tells  us,  with  attention.  I  am  satisfied  it 
is  the  truth. — Listen  to  me  also,  elder  broths!  Last  ^vis- 
ter  I  heard  your  words,  when  you  stretched  your  hands  to 
us,  and  asked  us  to  come  and  see  you.  I  never  heard  be- 
fore, what  The  Sun  has  been  observing.  When  I  heard  whit 
you  said  last  winter,  I  took  you  by  the  hand,  and  ncyw, 
when  I  returned,  I  found  your  gates  open  to  reeeive  ne, 
and  that  ,you  fold  me  truth.  I  was  then  deputed  by  die 
chiefs  of  my  nation,  to  hear  your  words,  and  am  happy  that 
they  are  now  convinced  of  the  truth  of  them.  You  now 
also  find  the  truth  of  my  words :  that  I  then  came  only  to 
carry  back  your  words,  and  the  other  chiefs  would  come  to 
see  you.  You  now  see  them  present,  the  representatives 
of  their  nations.  Here  are  the  chiefs  of  the  Ottawa^, 
Chippeways,  and  Pottawattamies.  We  three  are  faithfol 
allies,  and  one  of  us  speaks  for  the  whole,  when  in  couadL 
The  words  you'  spoke  last  winter,  are  firesh  on  iny  memoiy. 
I  know  nothing  of  the  treaty  in  question,  which  took  place 
at  Muskingum.  The  people  who  made  it  are  present,  and 
will  be  able  to  speak  to  it.  My  remote  situation,  on  Lake 
Michigan,  prevented  me  from  being  acquainted  with  it" 

Tar-kee,  or  Crane,  chief  of  the  Wyandots,  roee  and  sail: 

*^  Brothers  of  all  nations  present^  listen!  Elder  brother!  I 
don't  think  it  proper  to  select  any  particular  natioa,  to 
q^eak  for  the  whole.    You  have  Idndled  the  coonetl-iit. 
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I  wish  you  to  determine  what  nation  shall  speak,  and  ap- 
point a  day  when  we  shaU  all  be  collected,  and  when  those 
who  are  on  ^eir  way  shall  have  joined  us." 

The  General  rose  and  said : 

^^  Brothers  I  I  have  paid  veiy  great  attention  to  what  has 
been  observed  by  the  Miamies,  Pottawattamies,  Chippe- 
ways,  and  Wyandots,  and  the  day  after  to-morrow,  I  will 
endeavor  to  explain  fiilly  the  treaty  of  Muskingum,  of 
which  so  many  plead  ignorance.  I  will  bring  to  the  recol- 
lection of  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Ottawas,  Chippeways, 
Pottawattamies  and  Sac  nations,  what  they  did  at  that 
treaty^  and  show  them  anew,  their  names  who  witness  it. 
There  are  some  Chippeways  approaching,  who  perhaps 
were  at  the  treaty;  and  when  I^ok  around  me,  I  imagine 
I  see  some  faces  who  were  prescint  at  it.  This  toad,  (allu- 
ding to  JTie  Sun^s  road  belt)*  is  the  true  road.  I  have  a 
branch  similar  to  this,  at  my  breast:  I  kndw  them  to  be^of 
the  same  tree,  and  of  equal  value.  This  |p  all  I  shall  say 
at  present.  I  thank  the  Great  Spirit  for  assenibling  so 
man^  of  us  together  on  this  good  Work;  and  I  hope  we 
shall  have  all  things  perfectly  understood  and  explained, 
to  our  mutual  satisfaction,  before  we  part." 

Council  a^oumed  to  meet  on  the  2(Mh. 

In  the  evening  of  the  18th,  Blue  Jacket,  and  thirteen 
Shawanees,  and  Masass,  with  twenty  Chippeways,  arrived 
and  were  received  in  the  council  house.  Masass  spoke  as 
follows : . 

'^I  am  veiy  happy  to  be  here  this  day.  I  was  at  the 
treaty  of  Muskingum,  and  have  it  now  in  my  hand  to  show 
it  you.  Nothing  but  my  having  it  in  my  possession  could 
have  brought  me  here  at  this  time,  for  I  came  voluntarilyi 
and  unasked.  We  should  have  come  in  great  numbers 
but  for  Brandt's  endeavors  to  prevent  us.  The  Wyandots 
and  Six  Nations  are  counseling.  I  do  not  know  what  may 
be  the  result  of  their  conference.    I  am  happy  to  find  so 
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many  of  my  brothers  with  you.  I  hope  for  the  fatore  they 
will  walk  in  the  right  way,  and  be  sincere  in  their  engage- 
ments. I  again  repeat  my  knowledge  of  the  treaty  of 
Muskingom.  As  far  as  I  understand  it,  I  have  been  faithful 
to  it.  I  have  brought  these  Frenchmen  with  me  that  I 
may  be  well  acquainted  with  every  thing  that  shall  take 
place.  This  is  all  I  have  to  say  at  present.  Having 
traveled  far  I  am  fatigued  and  require  refreshment."  [A 
white  string.]  , 
.    Blue  Jacket  spoke  as  follows : 

*^ Brother!  When  I  came  here  last  winter  I  did  not  mean 
to  deceive  you;  what  I  promised  you  I  did  intend  to  per- 
form. My  wish  to  conclude  a  firm  peace  with  you  being 
sincere,  my  uneasiness  has  been  great,  that  iny  people 
have  not  come  forward  so  soon  as  you  woiild^wish  or  liii^t 
expect;  but  you  must  not  be  discouraged  by  these  unfavor- 
able appearances.  Some  of  our  chiefs  and  warriors  are 
here;  more  wil)Kunive  in  a  few  days.  You  must  not  how- 
ever expect  to  see  a  great  number,  yet  notwithstanding, 
our  nation  will  be  well  represented.  Our  hearts  are  open, 
and  void  of  deceit." 

The  General  spoke  as  follows : 

"Brotfier,  the  /Jhippeway!  I  am  happy  to  see  you  and 
your  people.  The  open  and  generous  manner  in  which 
you  have  acknowledged  being  present  at,  and  acquainted 
with,  the  treaty  of  Muskingum,  displays  an  honest,  open, 
and  manly  heart.  I  therefore  take  you  by  the  hand,  with 
the  warmth  and  friendship  of  a  brother.  I  know  you  liave 
come  a  great  way — provision  shall  be  furnished  you  and 
ybur  people,  to  appease  your  hunger;  and  you  shall  have 
some  liquor  also,  to  quench  your  thirst,  and  to  enable  you 
to  rejoice  with  your  friends  and  brothers  present. 

**  Brother^  the  Shawaneel  I  am  well  convinced  of  the 
integrity  of  your  heart,  and  that  your  exertions  have  not 
been  wanting  to  bring  hither  a  full  representation  of  year 
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nation,  at  an  early  hour.    I  therefore  bid  you,  and  my 
friends  with  you,  a  sincere  welcome." 

On  the  19th  of  July,  Blue  Jacket  had  a  private  con<- 
ference  with  the  General,  in  which  he  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : 

^^  Brother  and  AUy!    It  is  a  long  time  since  I  left  you. 

.  I  believe  it  is  about  five  months. .  Many  4}iingB  have  oc- 
curred since  thdt  time,  which  I  will  inform  yoQK>f,  as  you 
may  be  unacquainted  with  them.  I  visited  the  British,  and 
was  kindly  received  at  their  garrison,  on  the  Miami.  I 
was  asked  for  news ;  I  had  none  for  them,  except  that  of 
my  kind  reception  firom  you.  Mr.  Magdalen  wrote  from 
thence  to  Detroit,  that  he  had  taken  ofi*my  blue  coat,  which 
I  had  received  from  the  Americans,  and  broke  my  gun, 
which  he  also  falsely  said,  was  presented  to  me  by  General 
Wayne.    I  did  not  rest  until  I  exposed  this  man,  and  refii- 

.  ted  his  assertions.  T  informed  all  the  Indians  of  my  full 
persuasion  of  the  truth,  of  the  kind  and  benevolent  inten- 
tion, you  expressed  to  me,  and  that  they,  in  due  time, 
would  be  convinced  of  the  goodness  of  your  motives.  Mr. 
McKee  invited  me  to  his  house,  and  told  me  he  was  very 
sorry  to  find  I  had  acted  with  such  little  regard  for  my 
people: — that  he  ascribed  my  strange  conduct  to  the  insti- 
gations of  some  evil  spirit,  who  had  led  m.e  astray  from  the 
plain  good  road,  and  put  me  in  the  path  which  led  to  the 
Americans.  '  The  commission  you  received  from  Johnston,' 
said  he,  'was  not  given  you  to  carry  to  the  Americans.  I 
am  grieved  to  find  that  you  have  taken  it  to  them.  It  was 
with  much  regret  I  learned  that  you  had  deserted  your 
friends,  who  always  caressed  you,  and  treated  you  as  a 
great  man.  You  have  deranged,  by  your  imprudent  con- 
duct, all  our  plans  for  protecting  the  Indians .  and  keeping 
&em  with  us.  They  have  always  looked  up  to  you  for 
advice  and  direction  in  war,  and  you  have  now  broke  the 
strong  ties  which  held  them  all  together,  under  your  and 
our  direction.    You  must  now  be  viewed  as  the  enemy  of 
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your  people,  and  the  other  Indians,  whom  you  are  8C 
into  the  snares,  the  Americans  have  formed  for  their  i 
and  the  massacre  and  destruction  of  these  people,  by  die 
Americans,  must  be  laid  to  your  charge.' 

^'Brother!  I  am  happy,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  difii- 
cnlties  and  obstructions  I  had  to  encounter,  from  my  rela- 
tions and  others,  at  Detroit,  I  have  succeeded  so  far  ii 
bringing  my  people  to  you  at  this  time.  I  expect  intelK- 
genoe  this  day,  of  the  approach  of  more  of  them.  I  hate 
briefly  acquainted  yoti  with  these  things.  I  repeat  my  a»- 
surances  of  the  sincerity  of  my  sentiments  and  resolutioa, 
to  be  for  the  future,  a  steady  friend  to  the  United  States." 

Monday,  July  20th — ^In  council— Present  as  before,  wi& 
the  addition  of  the  Shawanees  and  Chippeways,  ^who  arri- 
ved on  the  evening  of  the  18th.  The  General  rose  aad 
spoke  as  follows : 

^Brothers  ofaB  the  nations  present!  I  take  you  by  the  haod. 
When  we  were  last  in  council,  two  days  since,  the  [litde 
Turtle  observed, — ^  We  came  with  an  intention  to  hear  yM 
— we  expect  your  wish  is  for  peace  with  aU  the  world — we 
would  be  glad  to  hear  your  sentiments  upon  the  sulgeot' 
I  did  hope  and  expect,  that  every  man  among  you,  wouU 
be  perfectly  acquainted  with  my  sentiments  on  this  subjecC, 
as  I  have  for  a  long  time  past,  taken  pains  to  difiuse  them 
throughout  your  nations.  I  will  read  you  a  message,  which 
I  sent  amongst  you,  by  Mr.  Miller,  now  present,  on  the  18th 
of  August  last,  and  which  I  am  persuaded,  from  the  best 
authority,  had  been  fully  explained  to,  and  perfectly  mider* 
stood  by  your  chiefs  and  ii^arriors,  [Here  the  General  read 
his  message  of  13th  August,  1704.] 

^I  likewise  told  you,  that  the  ears  and  the  heart  of  the 
President,  (general  Washington,  were  ever  open  to  the 
voice  of  peace,  and  that  he  had  instructed  me,  his  principal 
wairior,  to  listen  to  that  welcome  voice,  from  ^whatever 
quarter  it  might  come,  provided  it  came  from  proper  an* 
thority  and  from  the  heart. 
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^Six  moons  Bince,  The  Crane  (Wyandots)  and  a  number 
of  Chippeways,  Ottawaa  and  Sacs,  came  here  in  conse- 
quence of  this  invitation.  They  were  also  accompanied  by 
the  Miamies,  I  received  them  with  great  pleasm^e,  and 
informed  them  that  I  thanked  the  Great  Spirit  for  opening 
their  eyes  to  see,  and  their  ears  to  hear  the  happy  dawn  of 
peace,  t  told  them  that  peace  was  like  that  glorious  sun, 
which  diffused  joy,  health,  and  happiness  to  all  the  nations 
of  this  earth  who  had  wisdom  to  embrace  it;  and  that  I, 
therefore,  in  behalf,  and  in  the  name  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  took  them  all  by  tiie  hand, 
with  that  strong  hold  of  friendship  which  time  could  never 
break. 

"  These  have  been  the  sentiments  of  my  heart  with  re- 
gard to  peace,  and  I  think  may  be  considered  as  a  full  an- 
swer to  the  wishes  expressed  by  the  Little  Turtle.  To 
prove  that  my  sentiments  are  still  the  scune,  I  present  to 
Mdsh'i'pirfuzsh'i'^tmsh^  and  to  tiie  Little  Turtle,  these  strings 
of  wampum,  which  are  not  pulrer  nor  whiter  than  the  heart 
that  gives  them.  These  will  be  considered  as  presented  to 
the  whole,  for  the  same  purpose."  [White  wampum  to  the 
Chippeways  and  Mamies.] 

*^  The  Little  Turtle  observes,  *  You  have  informed  us  that 
the  treaty  of  Muskingum  shall  be  the  foundation  on  which 
the  present  treaty  shall  be  founded.  That  )treaty  was  held 
by  the  Six  Nations,  and  by  a  few  young  men  of  the  Chip- 
peways, Ottawas,  and  Pottawattamies.  We,  Miamies  and 
Wabash  tribes,  are  totally  unacquainted  with  it.'  And 
Mash-i-pi-nash-i-wish,  has  also  remarked,  that  the  Otta- 
was, Chippeways,  and  Pottawattamies,  kliew  npthing  of 
the  treaty — ^it  had  never  reached  as  far  as  Michilimackinac. 

**  Younger  Brothers!  In  order  to  refresh  your  memories, 
and  to  bring  every  article  of  that  treaty  fully  to  your  recol- 
lection, I  will  now  read  and  explain  it  to  you.  These  are 
the  articles  of  that  treaty,  made  more  than  six  years  ago, 
between  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  Wyandots, 
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Delawares,  Ottawas,  Chippeways,  Pottai^attamies  and 
Sauckeys.  [Here  he  read  and  explained  the  treaty  of  Fort 
Harmar,  made  in  1789.] 

**  Younger  Brothers!  Y<m  have  now  heard  the  treaty  of 
Muskingum  read  and  explained  to  you.  It  has  been  for 
more  than  six  years,  well  understood  by  many  of  the  chiefS) 
now  present,  of  those  nations  who  concluded  it.  And' I  am 
persuaded  that  those  who  were  •  present,  and  those  who 
signed  it,  will  have  candor  sufficient,  when  Aey  hear  their 
names  called  over,  to  acknowledge  it,  as  their  act  and 
deed,  as  Masass  has  freely  and  sincerely  done,  the  day 
before  yesterday;  by  which  he  proved  himself  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  manly,  and  undisguised  heart. 

"  Younger  Brothers!  I  have  now  ftdly  explained  to  you, 
the  treaty  of  Fort  Mcintosh,  which  was  concluded  ten  yearf 
ago,  and  the  treaty  of  Muskingum,  which  took  place  six  years 
cdnce.  The  boundaries  agreed  on  by  the  former  are  tiie 
same,  that  are  stipulated  by  the  latter.  I  have  also  pointed 
oat  a  number  of  chiefs,  in  this  house,  who  were  present  at, 
and  signed  those  treaties.  As  I  have  refreshed  their  mem- 
ories, in  this  manner,  and  read  them  a  few  passages  of  their 
own  speeches  and  proceedings,  on  thoi^e  occasions,  it  is 
probable  they  will  be  able  to  inform,  you  of  every  thing 
relating  thereto,  and  give  you  full  satisfaction  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  have  no  more  to  say  at  present.  *  I  ivish  you  to 
consider  well  what  I  have  said  to  you,  that  we  may  be  en- 
abled to  form  a  treaty  that  shall  continue  unbroken,  as 
long  as  the  woods  grow,  and  waters  run.  Think  seriously 
on  the  great  business  before  you.  Consult  among  your- 
selves, and  when  we  meet  again,  speak  your  thoughts 
freely.  I  am  persuaded  we  shall  agree  in  opinion;  and 
when  we  return  home,  all  nations  will  have  cause  to  re- 
joice in  the  good  work  we  have  been  doing." 

Pe-ke-te-le-mund,  a  Delaware  chief,  rose  and  said: 

"£/(fer  Brother!  We  are  happy  to  meet  you  here  fliif 
day.     The  Great  Spirit  is  kind,  in  permitting  us  to  meet 
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as  brothers.  We  agree  "with  what  you  have  this  day  said 
to  us.  Five  days  ago  you  told  us  what  you  said  last  win- 
ter, to  our  uncles,  the  Wyandots.  It  is  true,  brother,  they 
were  the  first  who  then  came  in  to  you.  We  were  happy 
to  hear  their  words,  when  they  returned.  We  sent  for- 
ward immediately  a  deputation  to  you,  with  our  grand- 
qhildren,  the  Shawanees,  and  with  them  two  prisoners. 

^^  Brother!  When  our  king  returned,  and  proclaimed  the 
happy  news  from  you,  we  rejoiced  to  hear  it,  and  prepared 
to  come  in  and  fulfil  what  he  had  promised.  We  brought 
in  all  our  prisoners,  agreeably  to  your  desire,  and  in  con- 
formity to  our  chiefs  engagements. 

^^ Brother!  So  far  we  have  evinced  our  disposition;  when 
we  meet  again,  we  shall  have  more  to  say  upon  the  good 
woA  before  us." 

Mash-i-pi-nash-i-wish,  a  Chippeway  chief,  rose  and  said : 

^^ Elder  Brother!  I  am  very  glad  you  have  pointed  out 
those  of  my  nation,  who  were  at,  and  signed  the  treaty  of 
Muskingum.  I  did  not  know  them  before.  That  treaty  did 
not  reach  us,  who  live  in  Michigan.  I  am  happy  in  having 
it  now  explained.  I  thank  you  fpr  expediting  our  good 
work.  We  wish  much  to  return  to  our  families,  many  of 
whom  have  died  since  we  left  home." 

Tuesday,  the  21st  of  July.  In  council — present  as  before. 
Masass,  a  Chippeway  chief,  rose  and  spoke  as  follows,  in 
behalf  of  the  three  fires,  Ottawas,  Chippeways,  and  Potta- 
wattamies : 

^^  Elder  Brother!  I  have  heard  what -you  said  yesterday, 
and  know  it  to  be  the  same  that  was  said  at  the  treaty  of 
Muskingum.  I  remember  it  perfectly  well,  and  thought, 
whilst  I  heard  you  speak  it,  that  it  was  again  renewed. 
My  eyes  were  open,  and  I  listened  with  attention. 
^  ^^  Elder  brother!  I  now  address  myself  to  you.  You  see 
the  fire  kindled  at  Muskingum.  I  now  tell  you,  that  some 
words  of  that  treaty  we  did  not  perfectly  understand,  at  the 
time  we  made  it.    The  Wyandots  were  foremost  at  that 
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treaty;  we,  the  three  fires,  followed  them.  You  there  told 
us,  that  it  was  not  in  your  name  that  you  treated;  but  m 
behalf  of  the  thirteen  fijres,  which  lie  along  the  great  water. 
You  told  us  you  would  throw  the  tomahawk  into  the  river; 
but  you  know  the  waters  in  our  woods  are  not  deep;  aod 
some  foolish  young  men  have  had  arms  long  enough,  t$ 
reach  the  bottom,  and  again  take  it  out.  This  day  -we  will 
try  to  wipe  away  their  bad  actions;  and  to  open  their 
hearts  to  the  voice  of  peace. 

^^ Elder  brother!  I  live  at  the  gate  leading  to  all  those  na- 
tions, and  to  the  Pottawattamies,  and  those  living  in  te 
prairies ;  and  we,  the  three  fires,  will  do  our  utmost  to  bmj 
the  hatchet  so  deep,  that  it  can  never  be  found;  for  it  is 
this  hatchet  which  has  reduced  us  to  misery  and  wretched- 
ness. I  tell  you  this  as  tlie  true  sentiments  of  the  diree 
nations,  for  whom  I  speak.    I  cannot  answer  for  the  othenk 

*'  Elder  brother  I  You  see  the  wampum  I  hold  is  amalL 
Our  three  fires,  it  would  appear,  are  also  small,  as  Ai 
odier  nations  have  often  told  you.  They  have  also  told 
you,  that  they  were  masters  of  the  Ottawas,  Chippewayi, 
and  Pottawattamies,  and  of  their  territory.  Notwithstand- 
ing I  am  so  small  a  man,  I  do  now,  in  the  name  of  die 
three  nations,  throw  the  hatchet  into  the  middle  of  the  great 
lake,  where  it  will  be  so  covered,  as  never  to  be  again 
found,  as  long  as  white  people  and  Indians  live. 

'^  Elder  brother  I  This  is  all  these  three  fires  and  the  tribe 
of  the  Little  Turtle,  who  unites  with  us  in  sentinienty  have 
at  present  to  say.  The  hatchet  is  now  buried  forever,  and 
we  now  expect  your  assistance.  Your  ofiScers  and  cor 
warriors  are  now  around  us,  let  us  join  sincerely  in  makiBg 
a  solid  and  lasting  peace.  Peace  with  our  three  fires  k 
now  established.'   [A  string  of  blue  and  white  wampnm.] 

"jB&for  brother  I  You  do  not  forget  any  of  your  words, 
and  I  show  you  this  belt,  which  you  gave  a  great  maqf 
years  ago,  to  Wassung^  one  of  our  nation.  You  told  hiDi» 
at  that  time,  that  upon  this  road,  he  should  alwuys 
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and  see  you, — ^that  he  would  always  find  it  free  from 
thoms.    [P^sented  a  road-belt] 

"  Elder  brother!  When  you  yesterday  read  to  us  the  treaty 
of  I^uskingum,  I  understood  you  clearly.  At  that  treaty, 
we  had  not  good  interpreters,  and  we  were  left  partly  un- 
acquainted with  many  particulars  of  it.  I  was  surprised 
when  I  heard  your  voice,  through  a  good  interpreter,  say 
that  we  had  received  presetits  and  compensation  for  those 
lands  which  were  thereby  ceded.  I  tell  you  now,  that  we, 
the  three  fires,  never  were  informed  of  it.  If  our  uncles, 
the  Wyandots,  and  grand-fathers,,  the  Delawares,  have 
received  such  presents,  they  have  kept  them  to  themselves. 
I  always  thought  that  we,  the  Ottaways,  Chippeways,  and 
Pottawattamies,  were  the  true  owners  of  those  lands;  but 
now  I  find  that  new  masters  have  undertaken  to  dispose  of 
them :  so  that  at  this  day  we  d!o  not  >know  to  whom  they  of 
right  belong.  We  never  received  any  compensation  for 
them.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  ever  since  that  treaty 
we  have  become  objects  of  pity,  and  our  fires  have  been 
retiring  from  this  country.  Now,  el4er  brother,  you  see  we 
are  objects  of  compassion.  Have  pity  on  our  weakness 
and  misfortunes ;  and  since  you  have  purchased  these  lands, 
we  cede  them  to  you;  they  are  yours.  Perhaps  at  a  future 
day  your  younger  brothers  may  be  made  happy  by  becom- 
ing your  children,  should  you  extend  to  us  your  paternal 
protection^  This  is  all  your  younger  brothers,  the  three 
fires,  have  to  say  to  you,  our  elder  brother.  Now  the  great 
men  will  address  you." 

Tarkee,  chief  of  the  Wyandots,  rose  and  said: 
"  Brothers  of  the  fifteen  fires^  listen!  And  you,  my  nephews, 
the  Delawares  and  Six  Nations,  younger  brothers,  Shawa- 
nees  and  Miamies,  and  elder. brothers,  Ottaways,  Chippe- 
ways and  Pottawattamies,  we  are  here  assembled  this  day, 
in  the  presence  of  God  above.  Brothers,  Americans!  Our 
brothers,  the  Ottawas,  Chippeways,  and  Pottawattamies, 
have  related  to  you  a  little  of  what  happened  at  the  treaty 
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of  Muskingum,  and  observe  that  we  have  sold  the  lands  to 
you  without  their  consent  or  knowledge.  However,  elder 
brother,  I  hope  you  will  explain  to  them  ho^r  the  coimtrj 
was  first  disposed  of  into  your  hands.  These  people  bow 
claim  the  land,  and  must  establish  their  right  ^th  yoo. 
We  had  yesterday  some  counsel  among  oarselvea  on  this 
subject.  We  feel  much  alarmed  at  these  words  of  oiv 
brothers,  claiming  in  this  manner  these  lands.  This  is 
all  I  have  at  present  to  say,  brothers." 

Tarkee  rose  again  and  continued  thus : 

^^  Elder  brothers  of  all  nations!  We  have  all  assembled  to 
effect  a  good  work.  My  nephews  and  I  have  been  taDdog 
together,  concerning  the  speech  of  Masass.  We  were  a 
Uttle  confused  by  it,  and  now  leave  it  to  our  brothers,  die 
fifteen  fires,  to  say  whether  we  shall  now  speak  in  answer 
to  it,  or  consider  of  it  until  to-morrow." 

The  General  replied : 

"  Younger  brothers!  As  I  am  called  upon  by  the  Wyan- 
dots,  to  give  my  opinion  whether  they  shall  this  day  an- 
swer the  speech  of  Masass,  or  consider  of  it  till  to-mor- 
roW,  I  will  give-  it  freely.  I  do  think  it  will  be  better  to 
postpone  until  to-morrow;  because,  after  reflecting  coolly, 
and  sleeping,  the  answer  may  be  more  dispassionate  and 
pleasing  to  all.  I  am  convinced  that  Masass  had  no  inten- 
tion to  hurt  the  feelings  of  his  uncle,  and  grand- father;  he 
only  meant  to  inform  me,  that  he  had  not  received  any 
goods  ot  compensation,  for  the  lands  ceded  h^y  the  treaty  of 
Muskingum.  When  we  come  into  articles,  presently^  for  a 
permanent  peace,  all  those  nations  who  have  any  right  to 
the  lands  in  question,  shall  receive  yet  farther  comptosa- 
tion,  I  hope,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties." 

Mash-i-pi-nash-i-wish  thus  spoke : 

''Elder  Brother!  I  take  you  by  the  hand;  I  now  teO 
you  I  am  not  come  here  to  take  umbrage  at  trifles,  but  to 
accomplish  the  great  and  serious  woriL  in  which  we  are 
engaged.    My  heart  is  good,  and  I  will  not  be  intenroplod 
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by  little  things.  I  now  wish  to  know,  in  the  name  of  mar 
three  fires,  how  long  we  may  have  to  remain  here,  on  thib 
business.  When  I  first  entered  tjiis  house  my  mind  was 
prepared  and  made  up.-  We  live  at  a  great  distance  from 
here,  and  feel  anxious,  to  return." 

The  General  replied  thus : 

"  Tounger  brothers  I  It  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  Say  how 
many  days  it  may  reqtdre  to  finally  settle  this  good  work. 
I  will  to-morrow  listen  to  what  our  brothers,  the  Wyandots, 
and  others,  have  to  say  upon  the  speech  of  Masass,  and 
then  I  shall  be  perfectly  ready  to  enter  upon  the  main  ob- 
ject of  this  meeting,  and  lay  before  you  the  articles  of  the 
treaty,  which  may  establish  the  happiness  Mid  peace  of  the 
fifteen  fires,  and  of  the  Indian  nations  now  assembled." 

Masass  rose  and  said : 

"  I  have  heard  the  words  of  my  elder  brother.  He  has 
heard  mine.  I  have  reflected  coolly;  I  approve  of  them, 
and  what  I  have  said,  I  will  never  retract." 

Little  Turtle  rose  and  spoke  as  follows : 

^^ Elder  brother!  I  wish  to  ask  of  you  and  my  brothers 
present  one  question.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  what  lands 
have  1>een  ceded  to  you,  as  I  am  uninformed  in  this  par- 
ticular. I  expect  that  the  lands  on  tlie  Wabash,  and  in 
this  country,  belong  to  me  and  my  people.  I  now  take  the 
opportunity  to  inform  my  brothers  of  the  United  States 
and  others  present,  that  there  are  men  of  sense  and  under- 
standing among  my  people,  as  well  as  among  theirs,  and 
that  these  lands  were  disposed  of  without  our  knowledge 
or  consent.  I  was  yesterday  surprised,  when  I  heard  from 
our  grandfathers,  the  Delawares,  that  these  lands  had  been 
ceded  by  the  British,  to  the  Americans,  when  the  former 
were  beaten  by,  and  made  peace  with,  the  latter ;  because 
you  had  before  told  us  that  it  was  the  Wyandots, 
Delawares,  Ottawas,.  Ghippeways,  Pottawattamles,  and 
Sauckeys,  who  had  made  this  cession.". 

Council  acyoumed. 
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^Wednesday,  122d  July.    In  Council.    Present  as  before. 
The  Little  Turtle  spoke  as  follows : 

"  General  Wayne!  I  hope  you  wiU  pay  attention  to  what 
I  now  say  to. you.  I  wish  to  inform  you  where  your 
younger  brothers,  the  Miamies,  live,  and  also  the  PotU- 
wattamies  of  St.  Joseph,  together  with  the  Wabash  In- 
dians. You  have  pointed  out  to  us  the  boondaiy  line 
between  the  Indians  and  the  United  States;  but  I  now  take 
the  liberty  to  inform  you,  that  that  line  cats  off  firom  the 
hidians  a  large  portion  of  country,  which  has  been  eiyoyed 
by  my  forefathers,  time  immemorial^  without  molestatiim, 
(NT  dispute.  The  prints  of  my  ancestors'  houses  are  every- 
where to  be  seen  in  this  portion.  I  was  a  little  astonished 
at  hearing  you  and  my  brothers  who  are  now  present,  tell- 
ing each  other,  what  business  you  had  transacted  together, 
heretofore,  at  Muskingum,  concerning  this  comitiy.  It  is 
well  known  by  all  my  brothers  present,  that  my  '£»e&ther 
kindled  the  first  fire  at  Detroit;  from  thence  he  extended 
his  lines  to  the  head  waters  of  Scioto;  firom  thence  to  its 
mouth;  firom  thence  down  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  die 
Wabash;  and  fh>m  thence  to  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigaa. 
At  this  place  I  first  saw  my  elder  brothers,  the  Shawaneei. 
I  have  now  informed  you  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Bfianii 
nation,  where  the  Great  Spirit  placed  my  fwefather  a  long 
time  ago,  and  charged  him  not  to  sell,  or  part  -with  his 
lands,  but  to  preserve  them  for  his  posterity.  This  charge 
has  been  handed  down  to  me.  I  was  much  surprised  to 
find  that  my  other  brothers  difiTered  so  much  from  me  os 
tins  subject;  for  their  conduct  would  lead  me  to  suppose, 
diat  the  Great  Spirit  and  their  forefathers,  had  not  gives 
them  the  same  charge  that  was  given  to  me;  bat  oathe 
contrary,  had  directed  them  to  sell  their  lands  to  any  white 
man  who  wore  a  hat,  as  soon  as  he  should  ask  it  of  them. 
Now,  elder  brother,  your  younger  brothers,  the  M^fffn^ 
have  pointed  out  to  you,  their  country,  and  also*  to  o« 
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brothers  present.  When  I  hear  your  remarks  and  propo- 
eaki  on  this  subject,  I  will  be  ready  to  give  you  an  answer. 
I  came  with  an  expectation  of  hearing  you  say  good  things^ 
but  I  have  not  yet  heard  what  I  had  expected. 

^'  Brothers  J  the  Indians  !  I  expected,  in  this  council,  that 
our  minds  would  have  been  made  up,  and  that  we  should 
speak  with  one  voice.  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  that  you  are 
rather  uftsetiled,  iand  hasty  in  your  conduct.'^ 

Tarkee,  the  Wyandot,  rose  and  spoke, thus : 

^  Elder  brother  I  Now  listen  to  us.  The  Great  Spirit 
above  has  appointed  this  day  for  us  to  meet  together.  I 
shall  now  deliver  my  sentiments  to  you,  the  fifteen  fires. 
I  view  you,  lying  in  a  gore  of  blood.  It  is  me,  an  Indian, 
who  has  caused  it.  Our  tomahawk  yet  remains  in  your 
head — the  English  gave  it  to  me  to  place  there. 

**  Elder  brother  f  1  now  take  the  tomahawk  out  of  your 
head;  but  with  so  much  care  that  you  shall  not  feel  pain, 
or  iiyury.  I  will  now  tear  a  big  tr^e  up  by  the  roots,  and 
throw  the  hatcnet  into  the  cavity  which  they  occupy;  where 
the  5vaters  will  wash  it  away,  to  where  it  can  never  be 
found.  Now,  I  have  buried  the  hatchet,  and  I  expect  that 
none  of  my  color,  will  ever  again  find  it  out.  I  now  tell 
you,  that  no  one  in  particular  can  justly  claim  this  ground 
— ^it  belongs,  in  common,  to  us  all.  No  earthly  being  has 
an  exclusive  right  to  it.  The  Great  Spirit  above  is  the  true 
and  only  owner  of  this  soil;  and  he  has  given  us  all  an 
equal  right  to  it.''    [Spoken  on  a  blue  belt.] 

^^ Brothers,  the  fifteen  fires,  listen!  You  now  see  that  we 
have  buried  the  hatchet.  We  still  see  blood  around;  and 
in  order  to  clear  away  all  grief,  we  now  wipe  away  the 
blood  firom  arpund  you,  which  together  with  the  dirt  that 
comes  away  with  it,  we  bury  with  the  hatchet>  in  the  hole 
we  have  made  for  them;  and  replace  the  great  tree,  as  it 
stood  before ;  so  that  our  children,  nor  our  children's  chil- 
dren, Can  eVer  again  discover  it."  [Spoken  on  a  blue  string 
attached,  and  both  deUvered.] 
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*^  Brothers^  listen  !  I  now  wipe  your  body  clean  firom  all 
blood,  with  this  white,  soft  linen  (a  white  i^ampmn)  and  I 
do  it  with  as  much  tenderness  as  I  am  capable  of.  Yoa 
have  appointed  this  house  for  the  chiefs  of  the  different 
tribes  to  sit  in  with  you,  and  none  but  good  words  ought  to 
be  spoken  in  it.  I  have  swept  it  clean — ^nothing  impure 
remains  in  it. 

''  Brothers^  listen  !  We  are  both  placed  on  this  ground.  1 
now  wipe  the  tears  from  your  eyes,  and  open  your  ears.  I 
see  your  throat  is  so  stopped  that  you  are  n^arlj  miffocated 
— I  now  open  your  throat,  and  make  it  quite  clean,  that 
whatever  the  Great  Spirit  may  think  proper  for  yoa  to 
swallow,  may  go  down,  without  any  obstruction.  I  see 
also,  that  your  heart  is  not  in  its  true  situation — ^I  now 
place  it  in  its  proper  position,  that  any  thing  .yoa  may  bear 
from  us, your  brothers,  may  descend  directly  to  it;  and  what 
you  shall  say,  may  come  with  truth  and  ease  from  it. 

^'  Brother f  I  clear  away  yon  hovering  clouds,  that  we  maj 
enjoy  a  clear,  bright  day,  and  easily  see  the  sun,  nehich  the 
Great  Spirit  has  bestowed  on  us,  to  rise  and  aet,  contina- 
ally."  [A  white  string.] 
'^^  Brother  f  Listen  to  us,  Indians,  who  now  speak  to  yoa. 
The  bones  which  lie  scattered,  of  your  ancient  warriors, 
who  fell  in  defence  of  the  present  cause,  we  gather  all  to- 
gether, and  bury  them  now,  and  place  this  white  board  over 
them,  that  they  may  never  again  be  seen  by  our  posterity." 
[A  white  and  blue  belt  and  string.] 

'^  Brother  warrior!  Listen  to  us !  The  great  chiefs  are 
now  about  to  speak  to  you.  You  chiefs  and  'warriors  pres- 
ent, listen  also ! 

^^  Brother!  We  speak  not  from  our  lips,  but  from  our 
hearts,  when  we  are  resolved  upon  good  works.  I  always 
told  you  that  I  never  intended  to  deceive  you,  when  we  en- 
tered upon  this  business.  It  was  never  the  intention  (rf*  as 
Indians,  to  do.  so.  I  speak  from  my  heart  what  I  now  saj 
to  you.    The  Great  Spirit  is  now  viewing  us,  and  did  he 
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discover  any  baseness  or  treachery,  it  would  excite  his  just 
anger  against  us. 

"  Brother/  Listen  to  me.    We  are  all  of  one  mind,  who 

are  here  assembled.    This  is  a  business  not  to  be  trifled 

with — ^it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  concern  to  us.    We  hap- 

•  pily  so  far  agree  in  handling  our  ancestors'  records,  who 

always  worked  for  peace. 

"  Brother  f  '  You  have  proposed  to  us  to  build  our  good 
work  on  the  treaty  of  Muskingum.  That  treaty,  I  hftve 
always  considered  as  formed  upon  the  fairest  principles. 
You  took  pity  on  us  Indians — you  did  not  do  as  our  fathers, 
the  British,  agreed  yoti  should.  You  might  by  that  agree- 
ment, have  taken  all  our  lands ;  but  you  pitied  us,  and  let 
us  hold  part.  I  always  looked  upon  that  treaty  to  be  bind- 
ing upon  the  United  States,  and  ufi  Indians. 

"  Brother  I  Listen  to  us  Indians — I ,  told'  you  just  now,  that 
we  were  upon  business  of  the  greatest  •  moment.  I  now 
conclude  the  great  good  work  we  have  been  employed  in; 
and  with  thisy  I  cover  the  whole  earth,  that  it  may  appear 
white,  and  shine  all  over  the  world.  I  hope  the  Great  Spirit 
will  have  pity  on  us,  and  make  this  wock  lasting."  [Four 
large  mixed  belts  presented.] 

"  Brother!  1  am  going  to  relate  to  you  the  treaty  made  at 
Muskingum,  in  a  few  words.  I  have  not  forgotten  that 
treaty;  ifeither  have  you.  At  that  time  we  settled  a  peace, 
between  the  Delawares,  Six  Nations,  Ottawas,  ChippeWays, 
Pottawattamies,  and  us  Wyandots.  It  is  very  true  there 
were  not  so  many  diflTerent  nations  then  ^assembled,  as  are 
now  present.  We  now  establish  a  general,  permanent,  and 
lasting  peace,  forever. 

<'  Brothers!  We  are  all  sensible  that  when  you  struck  the 
boundary,  at  that  time,  it  run  from  Tuscarawas  to  a  little 
below  Loramies,  where  the  fort  stood,  which  was  destroyed 
in  1752.  I  understand  the  line  has  since  been  moved,  a 
little  towards  us.  Be  strong,  brothers,  and  fulfil  your  en- 
gagements. 
16 
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'  "  Brothers^  listen!  I  have  told  you  that  I  speak  from  my 
heart — ^you  see  the  speeches  I  have  delivered.  Pemse  them 
and  see  whether  or  not  I  have  spoken  with  sincerity.  This 
is  all  your  brothers  of  the  different  n9>tions  present  have 
this  day  to  say  to  you."    [A  large  belt.] 

The  Greneral  rose  and  spoke  as  follows  : ' 

^<  Younger  Brothers!  I  have  listened  with  great  Attention 
to  every  thing  you  have  said  this  day.  I  find  the  hatchet 
has  been  buried,  by  all  the  nations  present.  I  shall  pemse 
these  belts,  speeches  and  boundaries,  now  laid  before  me, 
with  great  attention,  and  I  am  convinced  they  -will  agree 
with  the  records  in  my  possession.  The  day  is  far  spent, 
and  we  will  now  separate,  to  meet  again  to*morrow  moni- 
ing,  and  proceed  in  this  good  work."    Council  adjourned. 

Thursday,  23d  of  July — In  Council — ^Preseiit  as  hetan. 
Blue  Jacket,  a  Shawanee  chief,  arose  and  addressed  the  In- 
dians as  follows : 

"  Brothers!  I  hope  you  will  not  take  amiss,  my  changing 
my  seat  in  this  council.  You  all  know  the  Wyandote 
are  our  uncles,  and  the  Delawares  our  grandfathers ;  and 
that  the  Shawanees  are  the  elder  brothers  o£  the  other  na- 
tions present.  It  is  therefore  proper,  I  should  sit  next  my 
grandfathers  and  uncles.  I  hope,  younger  brothers,  yon 
are  all  satisfied  with  what  our  uncles  said  yesterday,  and 
that  I  have  done  every  thing  in  my  power,  at  all  times  to 
advise  and  support  you." 

A-goosh-a-way,  an  Ottawa  chief,  spoke  as  follows : 

^'  Brothers^  the  Indians!  When  I  last  had  my  calumet  of 
peace,  our  elder  brothers,  the  Shawanees,  were  not  present 
1  now  offer  it  to  them,  that  the  sentiments  of  their  hearts 
may  be  similar  to  ours.  All  you  nations  present,  know  this 
to  be  the  calumet  of  the  three  fires.  It  is  six  years  since  it 
was  sent  from  the  north,  to.  Michilimaclinac,  to  the  three 
fires  who  live  at  the  gate,  to'  be  presented  by  them  to  the 
Wyandots,  Delawares,  and  Shawanees,  with  an  iiymictioB 
always  to  hide  it  when  anything  bad  was  in  motion;  bat 
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to  display  it  when  any  thing  good  was  contemplated.  You 
all  know  the  importance  of  this  sacred  tok^n  of.yeace 
among  us  Indians. 

*^ Brother!  I  do  not  consider  you  as  a  brother — ^I  view 
you  aa'a  friend.  I  present  you  this  calumet,  that  .came  far 
from  the  north,  and  has  gdne  round  all  the  lakes.  Wh^i 
it  was  sent  to  us,  the  stem  pointed  towards  you  (the  east.) 
Now  my  ftiend,  you  may  do  with  this  pipe  what  you  please. 
If  you  think  proper,  you  may  point  it  towards  the  fifle^i 
fires,  and  afterwards  turn  it  towards  us.  It  is  entirely  at 
your  cLisposal — ^I  am  ordered  to  deliver  it  into  your  hands.' 
[Delivers  the  pipe.] 

<<  Friend!  I  now  present  you  with  a  belt,  which  has  been 
given  to  us  by  the  Hurons,  who  received  it  from  our  bro- 
thers^the  Americcms,  as  a  seat  upon  which  we  all  should 
sit  and  rest.  Our  father,  at  Dejtroit,  has  always  endeavor* 
ed  to  lead  ^s  off  from  this  seat;  but  we  never  listened  to 
him — ^we  consider  it  as  a  carpet,  spread  for  our  use;  and 
we  now  show  it  to  you  that  you  may  recognize  it."  [A 
large  belt,  with  men,  and  a  house,  designated  upon  it.] 

Masass,  a  Chippeway  chief,  arose  and  spoke  as  follows*! 

^^ Elder  brother!  This  great  calumet  comes,  not  from  the 
little  lake  near  us,  but  from  the  great  lake  Superior,  to  the 
north:  from  whence  our  great  chiefs  and  warrior^  come. 

^^  Elder  brother!  When  I  returned  from  the  treaty  of  Mus- 
kingum, I  repeated  the  substance  of  its  proceedings,  to  my 
nation.  You*  therefore  see,  that  your  words  have  gone  a 
gwat  way ;  even  to  Lake  Superior. 

^^ Brother!  I  live  at  a  great  disWice  from  you;  but  when 
you  call  a  council,  I  hear  your  voice  inunedia^ly,  and  I 
come  without  delay.  You  how  see  all  your  brothers 
around  you.  We  are  well  acquainted  with  what  we  are 
now  doing,  and  what  wq  have  done  heretofore.  The  whita 
beads  on  this  belt,  denote  the  numbei'of  large  villages,  from 
the  north,  who  have  heard  your  word."  [A  belt  with  nine 
white  squares.] 
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Mash*i-pi*na8h-i-wiflh,  spoke  as  follows: 

^^Elder  brothir,y  aad  all  you  present^  listen  to  me  iPidth  attett- 
tion !  When  the  Great  Spirit  made  the  world,  he  put  me 
at  Michilimackinac,  where  L  first  drew  my  breath.  At  first, 
I  was  entirely  naked,  and  destitute;  and  as  if  he  bad  com- 
passion on  me,  he  pointed  out  to  me  the  way  to  the  white 
people.  I  followed  his  path  and  found  them  below  Qne* 
bee,  at  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci.  I  was  satisfi^  the  Great 
Spirit  pitied  us,  for  you  whites  had  all  pity  on  us,  and 
hence  we  always  loved  you.  The  Great  Spirit  has  Ueseed 
you  with  greater  knowledge  than  we  are  possessed  <tf— 
you  are  therefore  entitled  to  great  respect.  When  we  first 
found  the  French  whites,  we  to<^  them  to  our  fires,  and 
they  have  lived  among  us  ever  since."    [A  white  string.] 

^^  Elder  brother  I  You  see  all  your  brothers  assembled 
here,  in  conse<]^i;ence  of.  your  messages  last  winter.  At 
that  time  the  Ottawas,  Chippeways,  Pottawattamies,  some 
who  call  themselv^  Sauckeys,  and  the  Miamies,  heard 
your  words.  You  remember,  brother,  I  then  told  you,  that  I 
would  withdraw  the  dark  cloud  from  your  eyes,  that  yim 
might  IpiQW  us  again.  You  see  I  have  done  so,  for  yos 
now  behold  us  all  clearly.  At  the  saihe  time  I  tqld  you,  I 
would  open  both'  your  ears  and  my  own,  that  we*  mi^^t 
hear  each  other  clearly.  Our  ears  are  opened  accordingly, 
and  we  hear  and  understand  accurately.  I  now  spdaji:  to 
you  with  a  pure  heart.  This  white  wampum  testifies  our 
sincerity,  and  unanimity  in  sentiment  I  now  put  your 
heart  in  its  right  place,  as  you  did  mine;  that  yon  may 
make  known  to  the  fifi»en  fires,  what  I  now  tell  you."  [A 
blue  and  white  string.}*.: 

^^  Elder  brother  I  When  I  view  my  situation,^!  oonsidar 
myself  as  an  object  of  compassion. 

^^  Elder  brother^  listen  to  me !  As  I  told  you  last  winter,  if 
we  Indians  have  acted*wrong,  we  ate  not  entirely  to  blame. 
It  was  our  father,  the  British,  who  urged  us  to  bad  deeds, 
and  reduced  us  to  our  present  state  of  misery;    He  pe^ 
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suaded  us  to  shed  all  the  blood  we  have  sjHlled.  Yoa,  thii 
day,  see  me  fidfil  my  promise.  With  this  belt  I  eover  all 
the  slain,  together  with  om*  evil  actions."     [A  white  belt.] 

"  Elder  brother ^  listen  to  me  with  attention !  I  speak  in 
the  name  of  all  present.  You  see  that  I  am  worthy  of  your 
cympassion.  When  I  look  upward,  I  see  the  sky  serene 
and  happy,  and  when  I  look  on  the  earth,  I  see  all  my  chil* 
dren  wandering  in  the  utmost  misery  and  distress.  I  tell 
you  this,  to  inform  you,  I  have  never  moved  my  fire— that 
I  still  live  where  the  Great  Spirit  first  plaoed  me."  [A 
belt.] 

^<  Elder  brother ^  listen  !  The  Great  Spirit  above  hears  us, 
and  I  trust  we  shall  not  endeavor  to  deceive  each  other.  I 
expect  what  we  are  about  to  do,  shall  never  be  forgotten  as 
long  as  we  exist.  When  I  show  you  thh  belt,  I  point  out 
to  you  your  children,  at  one  end  of  it,  and  mine  at  the 
other;  and  I  would  solicit  the  fifl^n  fires,  and  their  wom^i 
and  children,  to  have  pity  on  my  helpless  ofispring.  I  now 
tell  you  that  we  will  assist  you,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power, 
to  do  what  is  right.  Remember,  we  have  taken  the  Great 
Spirit,  to  witness  our  present  actions.  We  will  make  a 
new  world,  and  leave  nothii)g  on  it,  to  incoounode  our 
children."    [A  white  belt:] 

"  Elder  brother  !  I  now  use  this  white  wampum,  that  the 
words  I  utter,  may  descend  to  the  bottom  of  your  heart,  and 
that  of  the  fifteen  fires. 

<* Elder  brother!  I  was  not  disposed  to  take  up  the  hatchet 
against  you ;  it  was  force^  into  my  hands  by  the  white 
people.  I  now  throw  it  into  the  middle  of  the  deepest  lake, 
from  whence  no  mortal  can  bring  it  back. 

^^ Brother!  I  have  thrown  my  hatchet  into  a  bottomless 
lake,  from  whence  it  never  will  return.  I  .hope  you  will 
also  throw  yours  so  far,  that  it  may  never  again  be  founds" 
[A  string  blue  and  white.] 

"  Brother!  After  hearing  all  your  words,  my  heart  feels 
easy,  and  in  its  proper  pla6e.    I  'do  not  speak  to  you  about 
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lands ;  for  why  should  I  ?  You  have  told  us  ^we  might  hunt 
upon  your  lands.  You  tieed  not  apprehend  any  ix^ury  from 
ufl — ^we  will  for  the  future,  live  and  hunt  in  peace  and  hnf- 
piness. 

^ Elder  brother!  You  see  before  you  all  my  i^ar-chie&. 
They  never  go  ahead  of  their  commander;  they  ever  obey 
atid  follow  his  orders.  When  I  was  here  last  winter  yoo 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  them.  You  told  me  you  would 
treat  them  well,  but  they  say  they  have  not  seen  tWs  treat- 
ment, and  ..enquire  the  cause  of  this  alteration.'*  [A  bhe 
string.] 

New  Com,  a  Pottawattamie  chief,  rose  and 'spoke  dius: 

^^BMer  brother!  Had  you  seen  me  in  former  days  yoa 
nf  ould  have  beheld  a  great  and  brave  chief,  bat  now  I  am 
old  and  burdened  with  the  weight  of  years. 
'  **B3der  brother!  I  take  you  and  the  fifteen  fires  by  Ae 
hand,  with  the  lively  feelings  of  a  brother.  I  am  old,  hot 
age  does  not  prevent  me  from  fissisting  in  good  works.  I 
am  happy  and  satisfied  .with  the  words  you  have  spoken, 
and  those  delivered  by  my  brother  Indians.  Oar  satisfae- 
tion  is  general; — when  a  chief  rises  to  speak  I  wish  him 
to  speak  nothing  but  truth;  because  I  feel  for  myyoang 
men,  women,  and  children,  whose  hfi4>piness  I  faiave  deep 
at  heart.  I  must  observe,  that  I  never  received  .any  pait 
of  the  compensation  given  at  the  treaty  of  Moskingum. 
Our  chiefs  are  all  well  disposed,  and  I  hope  every  thing 
diat  passes  between  you  and  them,  may  be  marked  with 
sincerity  and  truth.  My  nation  consists  of  one  thousand 
men,  who  live  at  and  between  Detroit  and  Lake  Michigan. 
We  have  the  Miamies  for  our  allies,  and  we  motually 
assist  each  other.  I  am  by  birth  a  Sac ;  I  married  a  Potta- 
wattamie, and  have  resided  amongst  them.  Twenty-three 
chiefs  of  that  nation  are  inferior  to  me  in  command."  [A 
belt.] 

The  General  spoke  as  follows : 

^^^Yaunger  brothers!    1  have  heard,  with  due  attention,  all 
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that  you  this  day  have  said.  To-morrow  I  will  reply  fully 
to  you.  My  plate  and  my  table  are  not  very  large.  They 
could  not  entertain  all  present  at  one  time,  but  I  hope  to 
see  all  your  chiefs  in  person,  and  in  due  rotation,  before  we 
part.  In  the  meantime  you  must  acknowledge  that  I  have 
helped  your  plates  pretty  well,  and  kept  them  full  all 
around  me.  I  will  send  you  a  little  liquor  this  evening; 
but  I  hope  you  will  keep  your  heads  clear  to  attend  to 
what  I  shall  say  to-morrow."    Council  ac^joumed. 

Friday,  24th  July.  In  council.  Present  as  before.  Blue 
Jacket,  a  Shawanee  chief,  rose  and  spoke  as  follows: 

^^  Brothers  I  You  know  that  we,  the  Seven  Nations,  have 
always  been  of  one  opinion.  You  know  also  that  our 
uncles  have  always  taken  care  of  the  great  fire,  they  being 
the  oldest  nation.  Our  elder  brother  will  therefore  address 
his  words  to  our  uncle,  the  Wyandot,  who  will  hand  them 
round  through  the  difijerent  nations." 

The  General  rpse  an<l  spoke  as  follows : 

^^  Brothers f  the  Ottawas,  Chippeways^  and  PoUawaitamies  I 
Open  your  ears  and  be  attentive!  I  have  heard  with  very 
great  pleasure,  the  sentiments  delivered  by  Masass,  as  the 
unanimous  voice  of  your  three  nations.  When  Mash-i-pi- 
nash-i-wish,  your  uncle,  came  to  me  last  winter,  I  took  him 
to  my  bosom,  and  delivered  him  the  key  of  all  my  forts 
and  garrisons;  and  my  heart  rejoices  when  I  look  around 
me,  and  see  so  many  of  your  chiefs  and  warriors  assembled 
here,  in  consequence  of  that  happy  meeting.  It  will  give 
infinite  pleasure  to  General  Washington,  the  great  chief  of 
the  fifteen  fires,  when  I  inform  him  you  have  thrown  the 
hatchet,  with  so  strong  an  arm,  that  it  has  reached  the 
middle,  and  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  gre^^t  lake,  and  that 
it  is  now  so  covered  with  sand  that  it  can  never  again  be 
found.  The  belt  which  was  given  to  Wassung,  many 
years  since,  establishing  a  road  between  you  and  the  fifteen 
fires,  I  now  return,  renewed  and  cleared  of  all  the  brush 
and  bramblep^th  which  time  had  scattered  it. 
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*^  Brothers  of  the  three  great  fires  f  You  say  yon  thou^t  70a 
were  the  proper  owners  of  the  land,  that  ixras  sold  to  the 
fifteen  fires,  at  the  treaty  of  Muskingum;  but  you  say  abo, 
that  you  never  received  any  compensation  fibr  those  lands. 
It  was  always  the  wish  and  intention,  of  the  fifteen  fins, 
that  the  true  owners  of  those  lands  should  receive  a  full  com- 
pensation for  them.  If  you  did  not  receive  a  dne  propor 
tion  of  the  goods,  as  original  proprietors,  it  'was  not  tte 
fault  of  the  United  States;  on  the  contrary,  the  United 
States  have  paid  twice  for  those  lands;  first  at  the  treatj 
of  Mcintosh,  ten  years  ago,  and  next  at  that  of  Moskingiiia, 
six  years  since. 

^<  Younger  brothers/  Notwithstanding  that  these  landi 
have  been  twice  paid  for,  by  thfe  fifteen  fires,  at  the  plaosi 
I  have  mentioned,  yet  such  is  the  justice  and  liberality  of 
the  United  States,  that  they  will  now,  a  third  time,  make 
compensation  for  them."   [A  large  string  to  the  three  fires.] 

''  BrotherSy  the  Miamiesl  I  have  paid  attention  to  what  the 
Little  Turtle  said,  two  days  since,  concerning'  the  lands 
which  he  claims.  He  said  his  father  first  kindled  the  fire 
at  Detroit,  and  stretched  his  line  fi'om  thence  to  the  head 
waters  of  Scioto;  thence  down  the  same  to  the  Ohio; 
thence  down  that  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  and 
firom  thence  to  Chicago,  on  the  south  west  end  of  lake 
Michigan ;  and  observed  that  his  forefathers  had  enjoyed 
that  country,  undisturbed,  from  time  immemorial. 

'^  Brothers!  These  boundaries  enclose  a  very  large  spaee 
of  country  indeed;  they  embrace,  if  I  mistake  not,  all  tte 
lands  on  which  all  the  nations  now  present  live,  as  well  ss 
those  which  have  been  ceded  to  the  United  States.  ThB 
lands  which  have  been  ceded  have  within  these  three  days 
been  acknowledged  by  the  Ottawas,  Ghippeways,  Potte- 
wattamies,  Wyandots,  Delawares,  and  Shawanees.  The 
litde  Turtle  says,  the  prints  of  his  forefathers'  houses  are 
everywhere  to  be  seen  within  these  boundaries.  YouMger 
brotherl  it  is  true  these  prints  are  to  be  observed,  but  at  the 
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same  time  we  discover  the  marks  of  French  possessioas 
throughout  this  country,  which  were  established  long  before 
we  were  bom.  These  have  since  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  British,  who  must,  in  their  turn,  relinquish  them  to  the 
United  States,  when  they,  the  French  and  the  Indians,  will 
be  all  as  one  people.    [A  white  string.] 

^^  I  will  point  out  to  you  a  few  places  where  I  discover 
strong  'traces  of  these  establishments ;  and  first  of  all,  I  find 
at  Detroit,  a  very  strong  print,  where  the  fire  was  first  kin- 
dled by  your  forefathers ;  next  at  Vincennes  on  the  Wabash; 
agieUn  at  Musquiton,  on  the  same  river)  a  little  higher  up 
OH  that  stream,  they  are  to  be  seen  at  Ouitanon.  I  discover 
another  strong  trace  at  Chicago;  another  on  the  St.  Joseph's 
of  lake  Michigan.  I  have  seen  distinctly,  the  prints  of  a 
French  and  of  a  British  post,  at  the  Miami  villages,  and  of 
a  British  post  at  the  foot  of  the  Rapids,  now  in  their  posses- 
sion. Prints,'  very  conspicuous,  are  on  the  Great  Miami, 
which  were  possessed  by  the  French,  forty-five  years  ago  I 
and  another  trace,  is  very  distinctly  to  be  seen  at  Sandusky. 

^  It  appears  to  me,  that  if  the  Great  Spirit,  as  you  say, 
charged  your  forefathers  to  prescfrve  their*  lands  entire,  for 
their  posterity,  they  have  paid  very  little  regard  to  the  sa- 
cred iiyunction,  fpr  I  see  they  have  parted  with  those  lands 
to  your  fathers  the  French — and  the  English  are  now,  or 
have  been,  in  possession  of  them  .all :  therefore,  I  think  the 
charge  urged  against  the  Ottawas,  ChippewUya  and  other 
Indians,  comes  with  a  bad  grace  indeed,  from  the  very  peo- 
ple who,  perhaps,  set  them  the  example.  The  English  and 
French  both  wore  hats ;  and  yet  your  forefathers  sold  them, 
at  various  times,  portions  of  your  lands.  Howevel*,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  you  shall  now  receive  from  the  Uni- 
ted States,  forther  valuable  compensation  for  the  iands  you 
have  ceded  to  thi^m  by  former  treaties. 

"  Younger  brothers!  I  wiU  now  inform  you  who  it  was 
who  gave  us  theise  lands  in  the  first  instance ; — ^it  was  your 
fathen^  the  British,  who  did  not  discover  that  care  for  your 
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interests  which  you  ought  to  have  experienced.  Hub  is  dK 
treaty  of  peace,  made  between  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica and  Great  Britain,  twelve  years  ago,  at  the  end  of  s 
long  and  bloody  war,  when  the  French  and  AmericaM 
proved  too  powerful  for  the  British :  on  these  terms  they  ob- 
tained peace.    [Here  part  of  the  treaty  of  1783  was  read.] 

'^  Here  you  perceive,  that  all  the  country  south  of  the  great 
lakes  has  been  given  up  to  America;  but  the  United  Stata 
never  intended  to  take  that  advantage  of  you,  which  the 
British  placed  in  their  hands;  they  wbh  you  to  enjoj  your 
just  rights,  without  interruption,  and  to  promote  your  hap- 
piness. The  British  stipulated  to  surrender  to  us  all  Ae 
posts  on  this  side  of  the  boundary  agreed  on.  I  told  yon 
some  days  ago,  that  treaties  should  ever  be  sacredly  ful- 
filled by  those  who  make  them;  but  the  British,  on  ihat 
part,  did  hot  find  it  convenient  to  relinquish  those  poste  ai 
soon  as  they  should  have  done;  however>they  npw  find  it 
so,  and  a  precise  period  is  fixed  for  their  delivery.  I  hate 
now  in  my  hand  the  copy  of  a  treaty,  made  eight  mondK 
since,  between  them  and  us,  of  which  I  will  read  you  a 
little.    [First  and  second  articles  of  Mr.  Jay's  treaQr  read.] 

^^  By  this  solemn  agreement  they  promise  to  retire  from 
Michilimackinac,  Fort  St.  Clair,  Detroit,  Niag^ark,  and  all 
other  places  on  this  side  of  the  lakes,  in  ten  moons  fitua 
this  period,  and  leave  the  same  to  the  full  and  quiet  poaaee- 
sion  of  the  United  States. 

^^  Brothers  I  All  nations  present,  now  listen  to  me  ! 

'^  Having  now  explained  those  matters  to  you^  and  ift- 
formed  you  of  all  things  I  judged  necessar]^  for  your  inte- 
mation,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  bury  the  hatchet, 
and  draw  a  veil  over  past  misfortunes.  As  you  have 
buried  our  dead,  with  the  concern  of  brothers,  so  I  now 
collect  the  bones  of  your  slain  warriors,  put  them  into  i 
deep  pit  which  I  have  dug,  and  cover  them  carefully,  over 
with  this  large  belt,  there,  to  remain  undisturbed.  I.  abo 
dry  the  tears  firom  your  eyes,  and  wipe  the  Uood  fiom  your 
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bodies,  with  this  soft  white  linen.  No  bloody  traces  will 
ever  lead  to  the  graves  of  your  departed  heroes ;  with  this, 
I  wipe  all  such  away.  I  deliver  it  to  your  uncle,  the  Wy- 
andot, who  will  send  it  round  amongst  you.  [A  large  belt, 
with  a  white  string  attached.] 

'^  I  now  take  the  hatchet  out  of  your  heads,  and  with  a 
strong  arm,  throw  it  into  the  centre  of  the  great  ocean, 
where  no  mortal  can  ever  find  it;  and  I  now  deliver  to  you 
the  wide  and  straight  path  to  the  fifteen  fires,  to  be  used 
by  you  and  your  posterity,  forever.-  So  long  as  .you  con- 
tinue to  follow  this  road,  so  long  will  you  continue  to  be  a 
happy  people.  You  see  it  is  straight  and  :mde,  and  they 
will  be  blind  indeed,  who  deviate  firom  it.  I  place  it  also, 
in  your  uncle's  hands,  that  he  may  preserve  it  for  you.  [A 
large  road  belt.] 

'^  I  will,  the  day  sibsr  to-morrow,  show  you  the  cessions 
which  you  have  made  to  the  United  States,  and  point  out 
to  you  the  lined  which  may,  for  the  future,  divide  your  lands 
from  theirs ;  and,  as  you  wiU  have  to-morrow  to  rest,  I 
will  order  you  a  double  allowance  of  drink,  because  we 
have  now  buried  the  hatchet,  ismd  performed  every  necessary 
ceremony,  to  render  propitious,  our  renovated  friendship." 

Tarkee,  chief  of  the  Wyandots,  arose,  and  spoke  as 
follows : 

*^  Brother Sy  the  fifteen  fires,  listen!  a^d  aU  you  chiefs  and 
warriors  present.  This  is  a  day  appointed  by  the  Great 
Spirit  above,  for  us;  he  has  taken  pity  on  us  all,  and  dis- 
posed us  to  perfect  this  good  work.  You  have  all  heard 
what  our  elder  brother  has  said  on  these  two  belts.  We 
will  all  now  return  thanks  to  this  great  chief,  and  to  the 
great  chief  of  the  fifteen  fires,  for  their  goodness  towards 
us ;  and  we  will,  at  the  same  tim«,  ofier  our  acknowledge- 
ments to  the  Great  Spirit,  for  it  is  he  alone,  who  has 
brought  us  together,  and  caused  us  to  agree  in  the  good 
works  which  have  been  done.  My  thanks  are  aldo  due  to 
you,  chiefs  and  warriors  present."    Council  a4ioumed. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

Treaty  of  Greenville  concladed,  signed  and  ratified.— Numbers  of  ibe  diftr 
ent  tribes  of  Indians  parties  to  the  treaty. — ^Proclamation  of  Gen.  Waywu 

Monday,  27th  July.  In  Council.  Present  as  befin. 
The  General  arose  and  addressed  the  Indians  as  foUowa: 

*'  Younger  brothers !  When  we  were  last  in  council,  I  is- 
formed  you  that  I  would,  on  this  day,  describe  the  general 
boundary  line,  that  shall  be  proposed,  to  divide  the  lands  of 
the  United  States,  or  fifteen  great  fires  of  America,  finom  thM 
belonging  to  the  Indian  nations,  which  I  will  noMr  proceed 
to  do,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  mistakes  or  dispntet 
in  future,  respecting  that  boundary.  I  will  therefore  read 
and  -explain  to  you,  the  several  articles  of  a  treaty,  npoa 
which  a  permanent  peace  shall  be  established  between  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  all  the  Indian  tribes  north- 
west of  the  Ohio. 

**  You  will,  therefore,  younger  brothers,  open  your  ean 
to  hear,  and  your  hearts  to  understand,  all  and  every  of  the 
articles  of  agreement  which  I  hold  in  my  hand." 

[Here  the  General  read  the  proposed  articles  of  treaty, 
and  in  explanation  of  the  3d,  made  the  following  dlMe^ 
vations :]  • 

<'  Younger  brothers!  I  wish  you  clearly  to  understand  te 
object  of  these  reservations.  They  are  not  intended  ti 
annoy  you,  or  impose  the  smallest  degree  of  restraint  oa 
you,  in  the  quiet  and  full  possession  of  your  lands,  baft  te 
connect  the  settlements  of  the  people  of  the  Umted  States, 
by  rendering  a  passage  firom  one  to  the  other,  more  praeth 
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cable  and  convenient,  and  to  supply  the  necessary  wants  of 
those  who  shall  reside  at  them.  They  are  intended,  at  the 
same  time,  to  prove  convenient  and  advantageous  to  the 
different  Indian  tribes  residing  and  hunting  in  their  vicinity, 
as  trading-posts  will  be  established  at  them,  to  the  end, 
that  you  may  be  furnished  with  goods,  in  exchange  for 
your  furs  and  skins,  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

^'  You  will  consider,  that  the  principal  part  of  the*  now 
proposed  reservations,  were  made  and  ceded  by  the  Indians, 
at  an  early  period,  to  the  French;  the  French,  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  of  17dd,  ceded  them'  to  the  British,  who,  by  the 
treaty  of  1763,  ceded  all  the  posts  and  possessions  they  then 
held,  or  to  which  they. had  any  claim,  south  of  the  gredt 
lakes,  to  the  United  States  of  America.  The  treaty  df 
Muskingum,  embraced  almost  all  these  reservations,  and 
has  been  recognised  by  the  representatives  of  all  the  na- 
tions now  present,  during  the  course  of  last  winter,  as  the 
basisi  upon  which  this  treaty  should  be  founded. 

<^  Ytmnger  brothers  I  I  have  now  proposed  to  you,  articles  of 
a  treaty,  calculated  to  ensure  our  future  friendship  and  hap- 
piness ;  and  which  may  continue  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 
I  present  this  belt,  emblematic  of  the'  ten  articles  which 
compose  it,  to  your  ui^les,  the  Wyandots."    [A  belt.] 

Tarkee,  chief  of  the  Wyandots,  arose  and  said : 

"  Brothers^  the  fifteen  United  States,  listen !  and  you,  my 
nephews,  the  Delawares,  brothers  Ottawas,  Chippeways, 
Pottawattamies,  Shawanees  and  Mianlies!'  This  is  the  day  . 
the  Great  Spirit  Has  appointed  for  us,  wherein  we  have 
completed  the  good  work  of  peace.  We  have  openi^d  our 
ears,  and  we  all  understand  well  what  has  just  now  been 
said.  We  have  paid  the  utmost  attention  to  all  your  words, 
in  describing  the  boundary  between  the  United  States,  and 
us  Indians;  and  the  roads  you  have  made,  which  shall  lead 
through  our  country^  to  the  different  posts  and  reservations 
you  have  mentioned.  We  thank  you  for  your  information ; 
and  we  are  persuaded  you  have  acted  with  great  equity 
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and  moderation,  in  dividing  the  country  as  you  have  done; 
we  are  highly  pleased  with  your  humanity  toinrardfl  us. 

'^  Listen,  you  chiefs  and  warriors  present !  Onr  eUer 
brother  has  made  proposals  to  us,  which  require  the  great- 
est deliberation  among  us  all.  I  do  now  request  of  yoa  to 
consult  upon  this  business,  without  delay,  that  we  may  be 
enabled  to  return  an  answer  to  our  brother  to-morrow. 
Make  no  delay  in  deciding.    This  is  all  I  have  to  shjJ* 

The  Little  Turtle,  a  Miami  chief,  arose  and  said : 

'^  Listen,  you  chiefs  and  warriors,  to  what  I  am  abont  to 
say  to  you !  To  you  I  am  speaking.  We  have  heard  what 
our  elder  brother  hcus  said  to  us  this  day..  I  expected  to 
have  heard  him  deliver  those  words,  ever  since  we  have 
been  here ;  for  which  reason  I  observed,  that  yt>n  were  pie- 
cipitate,  on  your  part.  This  is  a  business  of  the  grealeit 
consequence  to  us  all;  it  is  an  affair  to  inrhich  no  mi 
among  us  can  give  an  answer.  Therefore,  I  hope  that  ve 
will  take  time  to  consider  the  subject;  that  we  ivill  unite  ia 
.opinion,  and  express  it  imanimously.  Perhaps  our  brotheiv, 
the  Shawanees,  from  Detroit,  may  arrive  in  time  to  give  m 
their  assistance.  You,  chiefs  present,  are  men  of  senae 
and  understanding:  this  occasion  calls  for  your  seiioua  de- 
liberation ;  and  you,  my  uncles,  the  Wyandots,-  and  graad- 
fathers,  the  Delawares,  view  our  situation  in  its  true  poiat 
of  consideration." 

Council  acyoumed. 

Tuesday,  28th  July.  In  Council.  Present  as  befivf. 
Tarkee,  chief  of  the  Wyandots,  arose  and  said: 

^^ Elder  brother  I  You  told  us  yesterday,  to  deliberate  sen- 
ously  on  the  subject  of  your  communications  to  us.  We, 
the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  and  Shawanees,  have  not  yet 
formed  our  opinions:  more  time  is  required  to  consider  of 
so  important  a  matter.  To-morrow  morning  ^ve  will  be 
prepared  to  answer  you:  our  minds  will  by  that  time  be 
made  up." 

The  SuTij  a  Pottawattamie  chief,  spoke  as  follows: 
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"  Elder  brother!  If  my  old  chiefs  were  living,  I  should  not 
presume  to  speak  in  this  assembly;  but  as  they  are  dead,  I 
now  address  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Pottawattamies ;  as 
Masass  has  spoken  in  the  name  of  the  three  fires,  of  which 
we  are  one:  I  have  to  express  my  concurrence  in  senti- 
ment witfi  him.  It  is  two  years  since  I  assisted  at  the 
treaty  of  Vincennes.  My  voice,  there,  represented  the 
three  fires.  ,1  then  said  it  would  require  three  years  to 
accomplish  a  general  pea^e;  I  am  now  of  a  difierent 
opinion,  for  I  am  confident  it  vidll  be  completed  at  this 
meeting. 

*^  Elder  Irbtherl  I  now  bury  the  hatchet  forever,  and  tell 
you  that  all  the  bad  and  imprudent  actions  which  have 
been  committed,  were  not  done  by  me,  the  Indian. 

^^  Elder  brother  I  You  now  se^  why  I  have  done  wrong. 
This  war-belt  caused  us  to  spill  much  blood,  through  this 
couhtry.  The  Great  Spirit  has,  at  length,  put  a  period  to 
the  infiuence  of  this  pernicious  belt.  You  must  know,  that 
it  was  presented  to  us  by  the  British;  and  has  involved  us, 
for  four  years  past,  in  misery  and  misfortunes.  I  am  re- 
joiced to  think,  it  can  never  again  lead  us  astray,  even  if  a 
firesh  war  should  break'out,  with  redoubled  fury.  We  have 
already  the  loss  of  too  many  chiefs  and  warriors  to  lament, 
who  fell  a  sacrifice  in  this  destructive  contest. 

"  Elder  brother!  You  hiave  been  told  that  the  Pottawatta- 
mies are  always  foremost  in  mischief.  I  now  tell  you,  that 
was  not  a  true  ijepresentation.  The  Pottawattamie  sits  in 
the  centre ;  nothing  takes  its  beginning  from  thence.  It  is 
the  three  people'who  lived  at  the  Miami  villages,  who  as- 
sumed to  themselves  the  privilege  of  going  before.  But 
this  cannot  be  imknown  to  you. 

'^ Elder  brother!  I  shall  now  dispose  of  this  belt.  I  live 
too  far  jGrom  the  lakes;  and  my  arm  is  not  long  enough  to 
throw  it  into  the  centre  of  any  of  them;  neitlier  have  I 
strength  sufficient  to  tear  up  a  big  tree,  and  bury  it  beneath 
its  root;  but  I  will  put  it  from  me  as  efiectually,  by  surren- 
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dering  it  into  your  hands,  as  by  doing  with  it  anj 
else.  You  &ay  bum  it,  if  you  please,  or  traiiBfbnn  it  iito 
a  necklace,  for  some  handsome  squaw;  and  thus  rhwigr 
its  original  design  and  appearance;  and  prevent  for  ever 
its  future  recognition..  It  has  caused  us  much  miseiy,  aid 
I  am  happy  in  parting  with  it."    [A  war  belt.j 

^^  Elder  brother  !  I  have  now  made  you  acquainted  mtk 
the  determined  resolution  of  the  three  fires,  and  if  aqr 
other  nation  should  pretend  to  tell  you  that  their  strengtk 
and  influence  can  hereafter  stir  us  up  to  war,  do  not  be- 
lieve them;  for  I  now  tell  you,  that  we,  the  three  fiunes,  aie 
not  only  immoveable  in  our  determination,  but  being  Ae 
most  powerful  people,  have  nothing  to  dread  from  tiieir 
compulsion." 
The  New  Com,  a  Pottawattamie  chief,  arose  and  said: 
"  All  you  nations  present,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  muck 
surprised  that  you  cannot  agree  in  opinion  on  the  good 
work  now  before  you.  You  do  not  act  well;  you  undo  to- 
day what  you  did  yesterday.  It  would  appear  as  if  yoo 
were  ashamed  to  come  forward  with  one  voice.  Why  do. 
you  hesitate?  You  know  good  works  are  alivays  bettor 
when  executed  with  decision.  I  now  entreat  you  aIl,.lo 
join  hand  and  heart,  and  finish  this  good  work,  with  ooi 
elder  brother." 

The  Little* Turtle,  a  Miami  chief,  spoke  as  follows: 
'^  All  you  present  must  know  that  every  kind  of  businsMi 
especially  such  as  we  are  at  present  engaged  in,  exhihiti 
difficulties  which  require  patience  to  remove,  and  ecHuid- 
eration  to  adjust.  Your  younger  brothers,  the  liGamief, 
again  light  the  calumet  of  peace,  and  present  it  to  die 
Shawanees  who  have  not  yet  smoked  out  of  ,it. 

*^ Elder  brother!  Your  younger  brothers,  the  Miamies, 
now  thank  you  for  the  sentiments  you  have  expressed,  ani 
for  buiying  the  hatchet;  they  ofier,  at  the  same  time,tiMir 
acknowledgements  to  their  elder  brother,  of  the  fifkees 
fires,  for  throwing  his  tomahawk,  with  so  strong:  an 
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into  the  great  ooean.  We  are  convinced  of  the  sincerity 
with  which  these  actions  were  performed.  I  do  not  believe 
the  hatehet  was  ever  before  buried  so  deep.  I  fancy  it  has 
always,  heretofore,  been  cast  into  shallow,  running  water, 
which  has  washed  it  np  on  dry  land,  where  some  of  our 
foolish  young  men  have  always  found  it,  and  used  it,  to 
involve  their  people  in  trouble. 

^^  Elder  brother  !  I  wish  we  could  all  unite  and  give  our 
elder  brother  at  once  a  final  answer  to  his  propositions.  I 
am  surprised  that  you,  my  uncles,  the  Wyandots,.  and  you, 
my  grandfathers,  the  Delawares,  and  you,  Shawanees, 
should  say  you  were  not  ready.  Your  younger  brothers 
expect  that  you  will  call  them  alt  together,  and  make  them 
acquainted  with  your  sentiments  first,  as  elder  brothers 
ought  to  do,  and  afterwards  to  listen  to  the  opinion  of  your 
younger  brothers." 

Mash-i-pi-nash-i-wish,  chief  of  the  Chippeways,  arose 
and  said: 

'<  Elder  brother^  listen  to  me  I    My  mind  has  long  been 
made  up ;  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  consider  upon  what 
I  am  already  resolved  upon :  we  have  been  here  a  long  time, 
and  ought,  without  further  delay,  to  finish  this  good  work. 
We,  the  three  nations,  have  been  long  united  in  opinion ;  we 
fully  agree  to  your  propositions ;  we  want  no  further  private 
counsel.    We  should  lay  aside  trifling;  our  tardy  brothers 
have  got  their  wives  with  them ;  they  are  content  and  easy; 
ours  are  at  home,  and  we  are  anxious  to  l>e  with  them." 
Council  adjourned. 
Wednesday,  29th  July.    Council  present  as  bef(»re.^ 
Tarkee,  chief  of  the  Wyandots,  spoke  as  follows: 
"  Elder  brother  of  the  fifteen  fires y  listen  to  us !     All  you 
that  are  assembled  here,  brother  Indians,  listen  also.    We 
are  now  come  forward  to  give  you  an  answer  to  what  you 
proposed  to  us,  the  other  day,  as  my  nephews,  the  Dela- 
wares, and  my  younger  brothers,  the  Shawanees,  have, 
agreed  upon  what  they  will  say  to  you.    We  request  you, 
16 
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brother,  to  relate  this  answer  to  our  brother  Tndiimw,  after 
I  have  delivered  it  to  you." 

The  following  written  address  was  then  presented : 

<'  Greenville,  Head  Quarters^  29th  Julgy  1795. 

^^Brothers^of  the  Fifteen  United  Fires,  listen  to  the  voice 
of  the  Wyandots,  and  their  confederates  of  Sanduaky !  We 
take  the  Delawares,  our  nephews,  and  our  younger  block- 
ers, the  Shawanees,  by  the  hand,  as  their  sentiments  agree 
with  ours,  and  have  one  heart  and  voice  to  speak.  I  mm 
speak,  brothers,  in  the  name  of  the  before  mentioned  tribei, 
in  answer  to  your  proposals,  made  to  us  two  days  ago. 
As  we  have  said  before,  that  you  had  done  the  greatest  j«- 
tice  to  us,  ,we  do  now  again,  eu^knowledge  it  a  second  time. 

^^  Brothers f  listen  voell!  We  have  only  the  foUo^dng  ob- 
jections to  make ;  you  mentioned  in  one  of  the  articles,  diat 
you  would  not  protect  us  from  the  mischief  that  mig^t  take 
place  amongst  ourselves.  Remember  well,  brothers,  die 
speech  you  sent  us,  dated  the  Ist  January,  1795.  We  shall 
only  give  part  of  the  contents,  and  these  are  the  \radi: 

<*  ^  Your  father.  General  Washington,  the  President  of  Ae 
Fifteen  Great  Fires  of  America,  will  take  you  under  his  pio- 
tection,  and  has  ordered  me  to  defend  his  dutiful  chiUrea 
from  any  ii^jury  that  may  be  attempted  against  them,  oi 
account  of  their  peaceable  disposition  towards  the  United 
States ;  for  which  purpose  he  vn31  order  a  fort  or  fortifica- 
tion to  be  built  at  the  foot  of  the  Rapids  of  Sandusky,  oa 
the  reserved  lands,  as  soon  as  the  season  and  Gurcumstaa- 
ces  will  permit.' 

^^  Brothers  I  We  never  expected  that  you  wonld  chalice 
your  sentiments  regarding  our  safety,  on  which  dependi 
our  future  happiness. 

<<  Brothers  I  Reconsider  this  beneficial  part  of  the  arti- 
cles— don't  change  your  sentiments — ^hold  fast  to  General 
Washington's  orders,  as  we  do.  We  shall  never  be  happj 
or  contented,  if  you  do  not  take  us  under  *  your  poweHU 
virings ;  we  are  sensible  that  no  one  dare  phick  a  feather 
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from  your  body ;  if  they  do,  the  fifteen  speared  arrows  in 
your  claws,  will  display  in  every  direction. 

**  Brothers f  listen!  You  have  requested  of  us  all,  to  give 
you  an  account  of  the  nation  or  nations,  the  true  owners  of 
the  soil  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  of  the  boundaries  you  have 
laid  oflf  two  days  ago.  We  wiU  ask  you  a  few  questions. 
Did  you  not,  in  the  last  war  between  you  and  the  British, 
divide  the  country?  He  gave  one  part  to  you, — ^the  other 
he  reserved  for  himself.  We  are  well  acquainted,  that  you 
are  master  of  the  lands,  and  you  have  now  thought  pro- 
per to  return  a  large  tract  of  the  country  to  us  again. 

"  Brothers  !  We  leave  the  disposal  of  the  country  wholly 
in  your  breast.  Make  out  the  boundaries  that  shall  divide 
the  land  between  our  nations,  as  we,  the  Wyandots,  Dela- 
wares,  and  Shawanees,  wish  to  know  if  we  are  entitled  to 
any  part  of  it.  We  wish  to  inform  you  of  the  impropriety 
of  not  fixing  the  bounds  of  every  nation's  rights,  for  the 
manner  it  now  lies  in,  would  bring  on  disputes  forever, 
between  the  different  tribes  of  Indians;  and  we  wish  to  be 
by  ourselves,  that  we*  may  be  acquainted  how  far  we  might 
extend  our  claims,  that  no  one  may  intrude  on  us,  nor  we 
on  them. 

'<  Brothers!  This  speech  we  deliver  ybu,  is  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  chiefs,  the  Wyandots,  Ottawas,  Delawares, 
and  Six  Nations  of  Sandusky,  and  the  Delawares  and 
Shawanees,  from  the  waters  of  the  Miami  river. 

*'  My  nephews,  the  Delawares,  and  my  younger  brothers, 
the  Shawanees,  have  fturther  added  to  this  speech ;  it  is 
their  wi^h  from  thcfir  hearts,  that  the  present  proposed  plan 
should  be  left'  to  your  consideration,  as  you  had  pity  on  us 
in  settling  the  present  business  in  such  a  manner  as  you 
thought  proper.  You  may  rest  assured  brothers,  that  these 
are  our  sentiments. 

J.  WILLIAMS, 

Agent  and  Con^imissioner  for  the  Chiefs 

and  Warriors  of  Sandusky.'' 
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The  Little  Turtle,  a  Miami  chief,  aroae  and  spoke  at 
follows : 

^ Eider  brMerf  and  all  you  present!  I  am  goings  to nj 
a  few  words,  in  the  name  of  the  Pottawattanoiea,  Weti, 
and  Kickapoos.  It^  well  known  to  you  all,  that  pocpk 
are  appointed  on  those  occasions,  to  speak  the  aentimeate 
of  others ;  therefore  am  I  appointed  for  those  three  natiam. 

*^ Elder  brother!  You  told  your  younger  hrothera,  wkea 
we  first  assembled,  that  peace  was  your  object.  Yoi 
swore  your  interpreters  before  us,  to  the  faithlol  diaehaifB 
of  their  du^,  and  told  them  the  Great  Spirit  inrould  puniili 
them,  did  they  not  perform  it.  You  told  us  it  "was  not  you, 
but  the  President  of  the  Fifteen  Fires  of  the  United  States, 
who  spoke  to  us ;  that  whatever  he  should  aay,  should  be 
firm  and  lasting;  that  it  was  impossible  he  should  aay  whal 
was  not  true.  Rest  assured,  that  your  younger  farothen, 
the  Miamies,  Ottawas,  Chippeways,  Pottawattamiee,  Shaw- 
anees,  Weas,  Kickapoos,  >  Piankeshaws,  and  Kaskaddai, 
are  well  pleased  with  your  words,  and  are  penuaded  of 
their  sincerity.  You  have  told  us  to  consider  of  the  bona- 
daries  you  showed  us;  your  younger  brbthem  have  doae 
so,  and  now  proceed  to  give  you  their  answer.  [A  white 
atring.] 

** Elder  brother!  Your  younger  brothers  do  netwishto 
hide  their  sentiments  from  you.  I  wi^h  them  to  be  As 
same  with  those  of  the  Wyandots  [and  Delawarea.  Yoa 
have  told  us,  that  most  of  the  reservations  you  proposed 
to  us,  belonged  to  our  fathers,  the  French  suid  Biiliik. 
Permit  your  younger  brothers  to  make  a  few  obaenratioai 
on  this  subject. 

** Elder  brother!  Wp  wish  you  to  listen  with  attention  to 
our  words.  You  have  told  your  younger  brothera,  that  Ike 
British  imposed  falsehoods  on  us,  when  they  said,  the  Utt- 
ted  States  ivished  to  take  our  lands  from  us,  and  that  Ae 
United  States  had  no  such  design.  You  pointed  out  to  « 
the  boundary  line,  which  crossed  a  little  below  Loramisi' 
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stCNre,  and  strnok  Fort  Recovery,  and  ran  thence  to  the 
Ohio  river,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Kentacky  river. 

*^  Elder  brother/  You  have  told  tw  to  speak  our  minds 
fireely,  and  we  now  do  it.  This  line  takes  in  tixe  greater 
and  the  best  parts  of  your  brothers'  hunting  ground;  there* 
fore,  your  younger  brothers  are  of  opinion,  you  take  too 
nmcik  of  their  lands  away,  and  confine  the  hunting  grounds 
of  our  young  men  within  limits  too  contracted.  Your  bro- 
thers, the  Miamies,  the  proprietors  of  those  lands,  and  all 
your  younger  brethren  present,  wish  you  to  run  the  line,  as 
you  mentioned,  to  Fort  Recovery,  and  to  continue  it  along 
Uie  road  from  thence  to  Fort  Hamilton,  on  the  Great  Mi- 
ami river.  This  is  what  your  brothers  request  you  to  do; 
and  you  may  rest  assured  of  the  free  navigation  of  that 
river,  from  thence  to  its  mouth,  forever. 

*<  Broitherl  Here  is  the  road  we  wish  to  be  the  boundary 
between  us.  What  lies  to  the  east,  we  wish  to  be  yours; 
that  to  the  west,  we  would  desire  to  be  ours."  [Presenting 
a  road  belt.] 

'^  Elder  brother!  in  speaking  of  the  reservations,  you  say, 
they  are  designed  for  the  same  purpose  as  those,  for  virhich 
our  fathers,  the  French  and  English,  occupied  them.  Your 
younger  brothers  now  wish  to  make  some  observations  cm 
them. 

"jEifer  brother!  Listen  to  me,  with  attention.  You  told 
us,  you  discovered,  on  the  Great  Miami,  traces  of  an  old 
fort  It  was  not  a  French  fort,  brother;  it  was  a  fort  buih 
by  me.  You  perceived  another  at  Loramies';  'tis  true  a 
EVenchman  once  lived  there,  for  a  year  or  two.  The  Mi- 
ami villages  were  occupied  as  you  remarked;  but  it  was 
unknown  to  your  younger  brothers,  until  you  told  them, 
that  we  had  sold  land  there  to  the  French  or  English.  I 
was  much  surprised  to  hear  you  say,  it  was  my  forefathers 
had  set  the  example  to  the  other  Indians,  in  selling  their 
lands.  I  will  inform  you  in  what  manner  the  French  and 
English  oocupied  those  places. 
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^ Elder  Brother!  These  people  were  aeen  by  our  fore- 
fathers first  at  Detroit;  afterwards  we  saw  thesi  at  the  IG* 
ami  village — ^that  glorious  gate  which  your  younger  bro- 
thers had  the  happiness  to  own,  and  through  inrhich  all  the 
good  words  of  our  chiefs  had  to  pass,  from  the  north  to  the 
south,  and  from  the  east  to  the  west.  '  Brothers,  these 
people  never  told  us,  they  wished  to  purchase  our  landi 
from  us. 

^* Elder  Brother!  I  now  give  you  the  true  sentiments  of 
jrour  younger  brothers,  the  Miamies,  with  respect  to  the  re- 
servation at  the  Miami  villages.  We  thank  you  for  kindly 
contracting  the  limits  you  at  first  proposed.  We  wish  yon 
to  take  this  six  miles  square,  on  the  side  of  the  river  where 
your  fort  now  stands,  as  your  younger  brothers  wish  to  in- 
habit that  beloved  spot  again.  You  shall  cut  hay  for  yoor 
cattle  wherever  you  please,  and  you  shal}  never  require 
in  vain  the  assistance  of  your  younger  brothers,  at  that 
place. 

^^ Elder  Brother!  The  next  place  you  pointed  to,  was  tibe 
Little  River,  and  s^d  you  wanted  two  miles  square  at  that 
place.  This  is  a  request  that  our  fathers,  the  Frendi  or 
British  never  made  us — ^it  was  always  ours.  This  caifying 
place  has  heretofore  proved,  in  a  great  degrise,  the  subost- 
ence  of  your  younger  brothers.  That  place  has  brought  to 
us  in  the  course  of  one  day,  the  amount  of  one  hundred  del* 
lars.  Let  us  both  own  this  pl^e,  and  enjoy  in  conmum  the 
advantages  it  afibrds.  You  told  us  at  Chicago,  the  Frendi 
possessed  a  fort;  we  have  never  heard  of  it.  We  thank 
you  for  the  trade  you  promised  to  open  in  our.  country;  sad 
permit  us  to  rejnark,  that  we  wish  our  fonssar  traders  may 
be  continued,  and  mixed  with  yours.    [A  belt.]  . 

^^  JElder  Brother!  On  the  subject  of  hostages,  I  have  only 
to  observe,  that  I  trust  all  my  brothers  present  are  of  my 
opinion,  with  regard  to  peace  and  our  future  happiness.  1 
expect  to  be  with  you  every  day,  when  you  settle  on  your 
reservations,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  -or  my  peopfe 
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to  withhold  from  you  a  single  prLsoner,  therefore  we  don't 
know  why  any  of  ub  should  remain  here.  These  are  the 
sentiments  of  your  younger  brothers  present  on  these  par- 
ticulars."   [A  white  string.] 

Asimethe,  a  Pottawattamie  chief,  aross  and  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : 

"JSWct-  Brother!  You  have  heard  the  voice  of  your 
ydunger  brothers  present.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what 
has  been  said.  Where  could  I  find  a  contrary  qpinion?  I 
have  only  to  hope  that  we  may  all  experience  the  truth  of 
wh|it  you  have  told  us  in  the  name  of  General  Washington, 
who  sent  you.  All  our  treaties  hitherto,  have  failed;  this, 
I  am  confident,  will  be  lasting.  These  words  come  from 
the  three  fires,  and  we  hope  the  Great  Spirit  m,ay  witness 
our  sincerity."    [A  white  string.] 

Council  adjourned. 

Thursday,  dOth  July.  In  Council.  Present  as  before. 
Asimethe  thus  resumed  his  address : 

^*  Elder  Brother  I  What  I  am  about  to  say,  is  the  voice  of 
all  present.  You  know. the  Great  Spirit  witnesses  our 
words — I  am  afiraid  to  tell  an  untruth.  I  have  nothing  to 
add  to  what  has  been  said;  it  meets  the  full  approbation 
of  all  your  younger  brothers.  You  know  we  have  all  buried 
the  hatchet,  together  with  our  bad  actions.  Why,  there* 
fore,  do  you  wish  to  detain  hostages  firom  among  us?  You 
may  depend  upon  our  sincerity.  We  cannot  but  be  sincere, 
as  youir  forts  will  be  planted  thick  among  us.  Although  an 
Indian,  I  respect  the  words  of  a  good  man;  and  when  I 
pledge  my  faith,  I  do  not  deviate  from  my  engagements. 
Your  people  with  us  will  undoubtedly  be  restored  as  soon 
as  possible:  I  cannot  fix  any  precise  period  for  their  de- 
livery, for  perhaps  I  could  not  exactly  fulfil  my  promises, 
and  I  should  be  sorry  to  give  you  cause  to  doubt  my  ve- 
racity. 

The  Shawanees,  Miamies,  and  Delawares,  who  lived  at 
the  gate,  and  who  caused  all  our  misfortunes,  have  wisely 
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buried  the  hatchet  forever :  they  wish  to  return  to  their  Ibr- 
mer  situation,  and  eiyoy  again  their  favorite  abode. 

^^ Elder  Brother!  Do  not  view  my  freedom  \|dth  displea- 
sure."   [A  white  string.] 

Kee-a-hah,  a  Kickapoo  chief,  arose  and  said : 

"  I  am  sent  by  my  nation  to  hear  what  the  assembled  bs- 
tions  should  say  at  this  treaty;  together  with  the  -words  of 
our  elder  brother.  I  shall  now  speak  a  few  words  through 
the  Little  Turtle."    [Presents  a  pipe  to  smoke.] 

The  Little  Turtle  said— 

''Elder  Brother!  The  United  States,  and  yon  elder  hnA^ 
ers  present,  look  at  this  calumet — you  see  it  is  white.  It  is 
an  instrument  given  to  us  Indians  by  the  Great  Spirit^  to 
assist  in  communicating  our  sentiments  to  each  other. 

''Elder  brother!  I  return  you  thanks  for  the  good  woidi 
you  sent  among  us ;  in  consequence  of  swbich  we  are  hsre 
this  day.  We,  the  Kickapoos,  and  Kaskaskias,  are  happy 
in  perceiving  your  humanity  towards  us.  We  seOyWiA 
great  pleasure,  all  our  elder  brothers  now  takeyoa  by  Ae 
hand;  and  we  sincerely  hope  your  words  to  each  odm 
may  never  be  violated.  We  present  this  calumet  as  a 
token  of  our  lasting  friendship  towards  yon,  and  of  cor 
anxious  desire  that  this  good  work  may  last  fiar  ever."  [A 
pipe  delivered.] 

Mash-i-pi-nash-i-wish,  chief  of  the  Chippeways,  arose 
and  spoke  as  follows : 

"Elder  brother j  listen  to  what  I  now  say  I  Your  younger 
brothers,  that  is,  the  Ottawas,  Chippeways,  and  Pottawat- 
tamies,  have  told  you  that  they  were  but  one  people,  aad 
had  but  one  voice.  They  have  said  the  truth,  and  what  I 
now  say  is  in  the  name  of  the  three  fires.  You  have  asked 
of  usy  the  bland  of  Michilimackinae,  and  its  dependencies, 
on  the  main,  where  the  fort  formerly  stood;  they  are  ceded 
to  you,  for  ever,  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness.  .You  hfsm 
also  asked  a  piece  of  ground,  at  the  entrance  of  the  straiti, 
to  cut  your  wood  on,  and  for  other  neeessaiy  purposis; 
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thifl  is  also  granted  to  you;  and  I  fturther  luld  to  it,  the 
JUe  de  Bats  Blane,  as  an  instance  of  our  sincere  disposition 
to  serve  and  accommodate  you. 

You  know,  brother,  when  the  French  formerly  possessed 
this  country,  we  were  but  one  people,  and  had  but  one  fire 
between  us ;  we  now  entertain  the  hope  of  enjoying  the 
same  happy  relation  with  you,  the  United  States.  Your 
brothers  present,  of  the  three  fires,  are  gratified  in  seeing 
and  hearing  you;  those  who  are  at  h6me  will  not  expe- 
rience that  pleasure  until  you  come  and  live  among  us : 
you  will  then  leam  our  titl6  to  that  land;  you  will  then  be 
convinced  of  my  sincerity^  and  of  the  friendship  and 
strength  of  our  nations. 

This,  elder  brother,  is  all  I  have  to  say  at  present.  We 
all  know  that  the  good  work  of  peace  is  accomplished :  I 
only  address  these  few  words  to  you  that  all  nations  pros- 
ent  may  again  hear  the  sentiments  of  the  three  fires,  and 
understand  them  perfectly."    [A  blue  a!nd  i^hite  string.] 

The  Little  Beaver,  a  Wea  chief,  arose  and  said: 

**  Elder  brother  I  You  already  know  what  I  am  about  to 
say.  I  have  got  a  cold;  I  cannot  speak  well  at  present; 
my  brother,  the  Little  Turtle,  will  speak  for  me.'* 

The  Little  Turtle^ 

*'  Elder  brother  I  Here  are  papers  which  have  been  given 
to  me  by  General  Washington,  the  Great  Chief  of  the  Uni* 
ted  States.  He  told  me  they  should  protect  us  in  the  pos^* 
session  of  our  lands,  and  that  no  white  person  should  inter* 
mpt  us  in  the  eiyoyment  of  our  hunting  grounds,  or  be  per- 
mitted to  purchase  any  of  our  towns,  or  lands,  firom  us ; 
that  he  would  place  traders  among  us  who  would  deal 
fairly.    I  wish  you  to  examine  these  papers. 

^* Elder  brother!  You  have  asked  f(V  a  reservajtion  at  the 
Ouiatanon;  I  hope  you  will  put  a  trader  there,  on  the  spot 
formerly  occupied  by  one.  We  would  wish  captain  Prior 
to  be  our  trader.  I  can't  give  you  any  lands  there,  brother; 
I  will  lend  you  some  as  long  as  you  want  it. 
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^^ Elder  brother/  You  have  told  us  of  a  place  possessed  bjr 
the  French,  called  Musquiton.  We  have  lived  at  our  villsge 
a  long  time,  and  it  is  very  surprising  that  i^e  should  nsTer 
know  anything  about  it.  The  French  lived  at  Vinceimes, 
where  they  were  permitted  to  settle  by  my  forefathers,  who 
told  them  they  should  have  a  small  quantity  of  land  for  the 
cattle,  &c.  on  the  east,  but  none  on  the  west  side  of  Ae 
Wabash."    [A  white  string.] 

Masass,  a  Chippeway  chief,  arose  and  said — 

« All  you  my  brothers  present!  When  the  chiefs  of  ngr 
village  sent  me  hither  to  hear  your  proceedings  in  eeoBol, 
they  told  me  I  could  not  see  the  extent  of  the  Americss 
fires;  that  they  believed  their  elder  brother  had  called  them 
together  in  pity  to  them,  their  women  and  children,  and  they 
enjoined  the  three  fires  to  speak  with  one  voice,  and  do 
their  utmost  to  forward  the  good  work;  saying,  that  Aey 
had  seen  several  treaties,  heretofore  made  with  tke  United 
States,  which  the  Indians  had  always  violated,  by  taking  sp 
the  hatchet. 

^^  Elder  brother  I  I  have  listened  to  all  yOur  words,  and  to 
those  of  my  brothers.  It  would  be  very  wrong  in  me  to 
raise  objections  to  what  has  been  done,  as  you  have  ex- 
plained to  us  your  treaty  with  Britain. 

"Elder  brother/  You  say,  at  the  Fort  of  Detroit,  yon  in- 
tend to  take  a  piece  of  land  six  miles  deep,  firom  the  river 
Racine  to  Lake  St.  Clair.  I  now  ask  you  what  is  to  beeosie 
of  our  brothers,  the  French,  who  live  on  this  land?  We 
look  on  them  as  our  brothers  and  friends,  who  treated « 
well,  when  abused  by  the  British.  We  wish  to  know  your 
sentiments  on  this  subject.  We  think,  brother,  yon  coold 
find  land  enough  between  the  rivers  Raisin  and  Roi^s. 
We  have  no  objection  to  your  reservation  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rapids.  We  have  no  ol:yection  to  any  other  propositifli 
yon  have  made ;  and  we  sincerely  wish  we  oonld  nowtske 
you  among  us,  because  the  Britbh,  on  our  return,  will  re- 
new their  old  songs. 
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^^  Elder  brother!  My  children  most  have  suffered  Bince 
I  left  home ;  perhaps  I  myself  may  be  made  unhappy,  on 
my  return  to  them;  for  the  British  may  probably  say,  why 
don't  you  seek  relief  from  your  new  friends?  This  makes 
me  uneasy,  and  urges  me  to  entreat  you  to  come  immedi- 
ately, and  live  nearer  tq  us.  Ypu  might  then  assist  us, 
and  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  the  surrender  of  our 
prisoners.  I  hope  you  pity  my  situation.  When  I  returned 
from  the  treaty  of  Muskingum,  McKee  threatened  to  kill 
me;  I  have  not  now  less  cause  to  fear  him,  as  he  endea- 
vored to  prevent  my  coming  hither. 

"  Elder  brother!  You  asked  who  were  the  true  owners  of 
the  lands  now  ceded  to  the  United  States.  In  answer,  I 
tell  you,  that  if  any  nations  should  call  themselves  the 
owners  of  it,  they  would  be  guilty  of  a  falsehood;  our 
elaim  to  it  is  equal;  our  elder  brother  has  conquered  it. 

^^ Brothers!  Have  done  trifling.  Let  us  conclude  this 
great  work;  let  us  sign  our  names  to  the  treaty  now  pro« 
posed,  and  finii^  our  business. 

^*  Elder  brother!  If  I  can  escape  the  snares  of  McKee,  and 
his  bad  birds,  I  shall^  ascend  as  high  as  the  Falls  of  St.  Ma- 
ry's, and  proclaim  the  good  tidings  to  all  your  distant  bro- 
thers in  that  quarter.^'    [A  belt.] 

TThe  General  spoke  as  follows : 

^<  Younger  brothers^  all  of  you«  listen  with  attentfeh  I  ,  I 
shall  now  reply  to  what  was  said  yesterday  by  the  Wyan- 
dots..  I  will  then  answer  the  observations  of  the  Little 
Turtle,  made  in  behalf  of  the  Miamies  and  Wabash  tribes. 

'^  Younger  brothers^  the  Wyandots,  Delawares  and  Shaw- 
anees  I  I  am  pleased  to  hear  you  say  with  one  voice,  for 
the  second  time,,  that  I  have  done  the  greatest  .justice  to 
you,  in  dividing  the  lands  of  the  United  States  from  those  of 
the  Indian  nations,  by  the  boundary  line  which  I  have  pro- 
posed. You  request  me  to  fix  the  boundaries  that  shall  di- 
vide the  lands  between  the  respective  tribes  of  Indians  now 
present. 
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*'  Yawngcr  brothers!  A  moment's  reflection  will  show  7011 
the  impropriety,  as  well  as  the  impossibility  of  my  aeti^g 
in  this  business.  You  Indians  best  know  your  reepecdye 
boundaries. 

*'  I  particularly  recommend  to  all  you  nations  present,  to 
continue  friendly  and  just  to  each  other;  let  no  nations 
nations,  invade,  molest  or  disturb,  any  other  nation  m 
nations  in  the  hunting  grounds  they  have  heretoibre  besa 
accustomed  to  live  and  hunt  upon,  within  the  boondaiy 
which  shall  be  now  agreed  on.  And,  above  all,  I  tv^m 
that  no  injury  be  offered  to  any  nation  or  nations,  in  cua- 
sequence  of  the  part  any  or  eitiber  of  them  may  have  piff- 
sued,  to  establish  a  permanent  and  happy  peace  widi  Ai 
United  States  of  America. 

"  Younger  brotherSy  the  Wyimdots  and  other  Indians  of 
Sandusky,  make  your  hearts  and  minds  easy.  Be  assursd, 
that  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit,  a  fort  shall  be 
established  on  <  the  reserved  lands,  near  the  entranee  d 
Sandusky  Lake,  which  will  always  afford  you  prot^ctioa 
against  the  common  enemy,  should  any  such  preaoma  to 
disturb  our  peace  and  mutual  friendship. 

*<  Younger  brothers j  the  Miamies !  I  have  liatened  to  yoa 
with  attention,  and  have  heard  your  observations  npon  Ao 
general  boundary  line  proposed  by  me,  as  weU  as  npon  Ae 
proposed  reservations.  If  my  ears  did  not  deceive  me,  I 
have  heard  all  the  other  nations  give  their  assent  to  tke 
general  boundary  line,  and  to  the  reservations  generaUj; 
I  therefore  address  you,  the  Miamies^  You  aay  that,  tke 
general  boundary  line,  as  proposed  by  me,  will  take  awi^ 
some  of  your  best  hunting  grounds,  and  yon  propose  to 
alter  it,  and  run  it  from  Fort  Recovery,  through*  the  cenM 
of  this  place,  and  along  the  road  to  the  Mami  river,  oj^po* 
site  Fort  Hamilton. 

"  Younger  brothers!  This  would  be  a  very  crooked,  io 
well  as  a  very  difficult  line  to  follow,  because  there  aio 
several,  roads  between  this  and  Fort  Hamilton,  some  ol 
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them  several  miles  apart^  which  might  certainly  be  produc- 
tive of  unpleasant  mistakeer  and  differences.  That  which 
I  propose  will  be  free  from  all  difficulty  and  uncertainly, 
You  all  know  Fort  Recovery,  as  well  as  the  mouth  of  Ken- 
tucky river.  A  straight  line  drawn  from  one  to  the  other, 
will  never  vary ;  they  are  two  points  which  will  ever  be 
remembered,  not  only  by  all  present,  but  by  our  children's 
children,  to  the  end  of  time.  Nor  will,  this  line  prevent 
your  hunters,  or  young  men  in  the  smallest  degree  from 
pursuing  all  the  advantages  which  the  chace  affords,  be- 
cause, by  the  seventh  article,  the  United  States  of  America 
grant  liberty  to  all  the  Indian  tribes,  to  hunt  within  the 
territory  ceded  to  the  United  States,  without  hindrance  or 
molestation,  so  long  as  they  demean  themselves  peaceably, 
and  offer  no  ii\jury  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

''I  find  there  is  some  objection  to  the  reservation  at  Fort 
Wayne.  The  Little  Turtle  observes,  he  never  heard  of 
any  cessions  made  at  that  place,  to  the  French.  I  have 
traced  the  lines  of  two  forts  at  that  point;  one  stood  near 
the  junction  o£  the  St.  Joseph's  and  the  St.  Mary's ;  and 
the  other  not  far  removed,  on  the  St.  Mary's ;  and  it  is  ever 
an  established  rule,  among  Europeans,  to  resenre  as  much 
ground  around  their  forts  as  their  cannon  can  command; 
— ^this  is  a  rule,  as  well  known  as  any  other  fact. 

"  Objection  has  also  been  made  respecting  the  portage 
between  Fort  Wayne  and  Little  river;  and  the  reasons  pro- 
duced are,  that  the  road  has  been  to  the  Miamies  a  source 
of  wealth — ^that  it  has  heretofore  produced  them  one  hun- 
dred dollars  per  day.  It  may  be  so;  but  let  us  enquire  who 
in  fact  paid  this  heavy  contribution.  It  is  true,  the  traders 
bore  it  in  the  first  instance,  but  they  laid  it  on  their  goods, 
and  the  Indians  of  the  Wabash  really  and  finally  paid  it; 
therefore,  it  is  the  Little  Beaver — ^the  Soldier — ^the  Sun,  and 
their  tribes,  who  have  actually  been  so.  highly  taxed.  The 
United  States  will  always  be  their  own  carriers,  to,  and 
from,  their  different  posts.    Why  should  the  United  States 
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pay  the  large  eum  of  eight  thousand  doUara,  annnally,  if 
they  were  not  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  open  roads  to,  and 
from  their  reservations?  This  sum  of  money,  the  United 
States  agree  to  pay  for  this,  and  other  considerations ;  and 
the  share  which  the  Miamies  will  receive  of  this  annui^, 
shall  be  one  thousand  dollars. 

'*  I  will  then  enquire,  of  all  the  nations  present,  whcthg 
the  United  States  are  not  acting  the  part  of  a  tender  iatkcr, 
to  them  and  their  children,  in  thus  providing  for  them;  not 
only  at  present,  but  for  ever? 

"  The  Miamies  shall  be  at  liberty,  as  usual,  to  empky 
themselves  for  private  traders  whenever  their  assistaiKe 
may  be  required,  and  those  people  who  have  lived  at  that 
glorious  gate  (the  Miami  villages)  may  now  rekindle  theb 
fires  at  that  favorite  spot,  and  henceforth,  as  in  their  haf" 
piest  days,  be  at  full  liberty  to  receive  from,  and  send  to, 
all  quarters,  the  speeches  of  their  chiefs  as  usual-r— and  heve 
is  the  road  the  Miamies  will  remember."    [A  road  belt] 

*'Now,  all  ye  chiefs  and  warriors,  of  every  nation  prev- 
ent, open  your  ears,  that  you  may  clearly  hear  the  artidei 
of*  treaty,  now  in  my  hand,  again  read,  and  a  second  time 
explained  to  you,  that  we  may  proceed  to  have  tfaem  en- 
grossed on  parchment;  which  may  preserve  them  forever." 

[The  articles  of  treaty  were  here  a  second  time  read, 
and  explained  by  the  General,  who  observed  upon] 
T7i€  artide  respecting  hostages : 

"I  did  not  expect  any  objections  to  this  particular;  fivl 
see  no  reason  why  you  should  hesitate  at  leaving  ten  of 
your  people  with  me,  until  the  return  of  our  people,  from 
aihong  you.  *The  promise  of  a  mutual  exchange  of  prisoa* 
era  made  last  winter,  when  we  met  at  this  place,  you  have 
not  performed  on  your  part:  I  have  kept  none  of  your  fleoh 
and  blood;  nor  would  General  Washington,  the  GhpesI 
Chief  of  the  United  States,  suffer  me  so  to  do.  The  period 
wiU  be  short,  and  those  who  remain  shall  be  kindly  treated." 
On  ike  OuiaUmon  reservation: 
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<<  The  Little  Beaver  has  asked  for  Gi^ptain  Prior,  to  reside 
as  a  trader  at  Ouiatanon;  he  shall  reside  at  that  place. 
But  Captain  Prior  is  a  warrior,  not  a  trader;  he  shall  have 
a  few  warriors  with  him  to  protect  the  trade  and  the  Indi- 
ans in  that  quarter." 
On  the  reservation  at  Detroit: 

Masass  has  asked,  what  will  become  of  the  French? 
The  United  States  consider  the  French  and  themselves  as 
one  people ;  and  it  is  partly  for  them,  and  their  accommo- 
dation, that  this  reservation  is  made,  whenever  they  become 
citizens  thereof,  as  well  as  for  the  people  of  the  Fifteen 
Fires." 
On  the  gift  of  the  Isle  de  Bote  Blanc: 

"In  addition  to  the  cessions  which  the  three  fires  have 
made,  with  such  cheerfulness,  of  the  reservations  in  their 
country,  Mash-i-pi-nash-i-wish  has,  in  their  name,  made  a 
voluntary  gift  to  the  United  States,  of  the  Isle  de  Bois  Blanc, 
in  Lake  Michigan.  The  Fifteen  Fires  accept  of  this  unask- 
ed-for  grant  from  the  Ottawas,  Chippeways,  and  Pottawatta- 
mies,  according  to  their  intentions ;  and  will  always  view 
it  as  an  unequivocal  mark  of  their  sincere  friendship. 

"  The  Little  Turtle  yesterday  expressed  a  wish  that  some 
of  their  former  traders  might  be  continued -among  them,  as 
a  part  of  the  number  to  be  licensed  by  the  United  States. 
This  is  very  fair  and  reasonable,  and  a  certain  number  will 
be  licensed  accordingly,  when  properly  recommended  as 
good  and  honest  men. 

^^ Brothers f  All  you  nations  now  present,  listen!  You 
have  now  had,  for  a  second  time,  the  proposed  articles  of 
treaty  read  and  explained  to  you.  It  is  now  time  for  the 
negotiation  to  draw  to  a  conclusion.  I  shall,  therefore,  ask 
each  nation,  individually,  if  they  approve  of,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  sign,  those  articles,  in  their  present  form,  that  they 
may  be  immediately  engrossed  for  that  purpose.  I  shall 
begin  with  the  Chippeways. 


ditto. 

•*¥«." 

ditto. 

"Yet." 

ditto. 

"Yei" 

ditto. 

"Y«- 

ditto. 

"Yes- 

ditto. 

"Yet." 

ditto. 

«Yefc" 

ditto. 

.    "Ye.." 
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^<  You  ChippewayB,  do  you  approve  of  these  articlef  of 
treaty y  and  are  you  prepared  to  si^  them?'' 

[A  unanimous  answer  J  **  Yea." 

"  You,  Ottawas  do  you  agree  ?" 

"You,  Pottawattamies?" 

"  You,  Wyandots,  do  you  agree  ?' 

"You,  Delawares?" 

"  You,  Shawanees?" 

"You,  Miamies,  do  you  agree?" 

"You,Wea8?" 

"  And  you,  Kickapoos,  do  you  agree  ?"  ditto, 

"The  treaty  shall  be  engrossed;  and  as  it  will  require 
two  or  three  days  to  do  it  properly,  on  parchment,  we  wiD 
now  part,  to  meet  on  the  2d  of  August.  In  the  interim,  m 
will  eat,  drink,' and  rejoice,  and  thank  the  Great  Spirit  far 
the  happy  stage  this  good  work  has  arrived  at.'' 

Council  adjourned. 

July  31st.  The  Red  Pole,  with  eighty-eight  Shawaneei, 
and  Tey-yagh-taw,  with  seven  Wyandots,  nine  of  the  Sx 
Nations,  and  ten  Delawares,  arrived  from  the  vicinity  d 
Detroit,  and  were  received. 

August  2d.  In  Council.  Present  as  before,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Shawanees,  Wyandots,  &c.,  who  arrived  m 
the  Slst  ultimo.  The  Red  Pole,  a  Shawanee  chief,  aroM 
and  spoke  as  follows : 

"  I  am  very  happy  to  see  you  all,  my  brothers,  here  at- 
sembled.  I  am  come  late,  but  I  come  with  a  good  heait 
I  am  well  pleased  to  hear  of  the  good  work  you  hxn 
agreed  upon,  with  our  elder  brother^  the  Fifteen  fires,  eal 
thank  you  for  the  pity  you  have  shown  for  our  helpleii 
women  and  children,  whom  we  have  left  behind.** 

The  General  arose  and  spoke  as  follows : 

"  Younger  BrothersI  I  have  received  a  letter  from  jom 
ancient  friends  and  brothers,  the  people  called  Qnakoii 
with  a  message  to  all  the  nations  here  assembled.    The 
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Quakers  are  a  people,  whom  I  much  love  and  esteem,  for 
their  goodness  of  heart,  and  sincere  love  of  peace,  with,  a^ 
nations.  Listen  then  to  their  voice,  and  let  it  sink  deep 
into  your  hearts." 

[Here  the  General  read  the  address  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,  and  the  invoice  of  their  present.] 

<^  Their  present,  you  perceive,  is  smiall ;  but  being  design- 
ed with  the  benevolent  view  of  promoting  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  mankind,  it  becomes  of  important  value. 
They  wish  it  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  token  of  their  re- 
gard for  you,  and  a  testimony  of  their  brotherly  affection, 
and  kind  remembrance  of  you. 

*^  Younger  brothers!  The  articles  of  treaty  are  not  yet 
completely  engrossed;  they  will  be  ready  by  eight  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning,  when  we  will  again  meet  here,  read 
the  treaty  once  more,  and  proceed  to  the  act  of  mutually 
signing,  and  exchanging  it.  The  Shawanees  and  Wyan- 
dots,  who  arrived  the  day  before  yesterday,  will  then  hear 
what  we  have  all  agreed  upon,  and  be  equally  convinced 
with  all  the  others,  of  the  liberality  of  the  articles." 

Blue  Jacket,  a  Shawanee  chief,  arose  and  spoke  as 
follows : 

^^ Elder  brofher,  and  you  my  brothers  present!  You  see 
me  now  present  myself,  as  a  war-chief,  to  lay  down  that 
commission,  and  place  myself  in  the  rear  of  iny  village 
chiefs,  who,  for  the  future,  will  command  me.  Remember, 
brothers,  you  have  all  buried  your  war-hatchets;  your 
brothers,  the  Shawanees,  now  do  the  same  good  act  We 
must  think  of  war  no  more. 

^' Elder  brother !  You  now  see  that  all  the  chiefs  and 
warriors  around  you,  have  joined  in  the  good  work  of 
peace,  which  is  now  accomplished.  We  now  request  you 
to  inform  our  elder  brother.  General  Washington,  of  it,  and 
of  the  cheerM  unanimity  which  has  marked  their  deter- 
minations. We  wish  you  to  enquire  of  him  if  it  would  be 
agreeable  that  two  chiefs  from  each  naticm  should  pay  him 
17 
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a  visit,  and  take  him  by  the  hand;  for  your  younger 
brothers  have  a  strong  desire  to  see  that  g^reat  man,  tad 
to  ei\joy  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  him."  [A  hliie 
string.] 

The  General  thus  replied : 

<<  Brothers,  the  Shawanees,  and  all  you  other  nations !  I  am 
confident  the  heart  of  the  great  chief,  General  Washingtao, 
will  be  rejoiced  when  he  hears  that  you  have  unanimomly 
joined  in  the  good. work  of  peace.  The  instmmeni  ire 
will  sign  to-morrow  shall  be  an  everlasting  record  of  the 
good  action — one  part  of  which  I  will  immediately  traiv- 
mit  to  him.  I  will,  with  pleasure,  make  the  enquinefl  yon 
desire,  and  communicate  the  answer  to  yoa  inrhenever  I 
receive  it." 

Council  a4Joumed. 

August  3d.    In  Council.    Present  as  before. 

The  General  rose  and  spoke  as  follows : 

*^  Younger  brothers!  When  this  council  fire  was  fint 
kindled,  my  commissions  and  authority  for  holding  tli» 
treaty  were  read,  and  explained  to  all  then  present;  but, 
as  several  chiefs  had  not  at  that  time  arrived,  I  shall  now 
read  them  a  second  time,  for  the  perfect  satisfactm 
of  all." 

[The  General  here  again  exhibited  and  explained  hb 
powers.] 

'<  That  I  have  strictly  performed  my  duty ,  in  fulfilliBg 
those  instructions,  and  that  they  were  manifestly  calculated 
to  establish  the  peace  and  -happiness  of  all  the  Indiaii 
nations  now  present,  will  appear  by  the  engrossed  aitidei 
of  treaty,  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  now  before  v. 
They  shall  now  be  read  a  third  time,  that  all  may  be  per 
fectly  acquainted  with  them. — Therefore  listen ! 

[The  engrossed  articles  were' here  read;  the  aigniBK 
commenced  and  finished;  and  the  General  thus  pio- 
«eeded:] 

'<  Younger-  brothers  I   Having  completed  the  signing  of  this 
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treaty,  one  part  of  it  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Wyandota, 
who  will  preserve  it  as  a  sacred  pledge  of  the  establish- 
ment of  our  future  friendship ;  the  other,  or  counterpart,  I 
will  send  to  the  great  chief,  General  Washington.  In  addi- 
tion, one  copy  on  paper  shall  be  delivered  to  each  nation, 
for  their  firequent  and  particular  information.  We  will 
now  proceed  to  apportion  the  goods  desired  to  be  given 
to  you,  and  I  hope  to  be  prepared  for  their  delivery  in  a 
day  or  two.  Some  assistance  must  be  afforded  to  the  Chip- 
peways,  and  other  remote  tribes,  to  facilitate  the  transpor- 
tation of  their  proportions.  We  will,  for  the  present,  retire, 
and  we  will  have  a  little  drink  this  evenkig."        ^ 

Mashipinashiwish,  chief  of  the  Chippeways,  arose  and 
said : 

^^  Elder  brother!  I  now  see  that  all  is  settled.  It  affords 
us  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  I  hope  you  feel  equally  grati- 
fied. I  repeat  our  entire  satisfaction,  that  all  presient  may 
know  it.  We,  the  three  fires,  have  never  done  you  any 
harm.  With  the  same  good  heart  I  met  you  here,  I  will 
depart  and  return  home.  You  will  find  the  truth  of  these 
words,  when  you  come  and  live  among  us.  You  must  not 
believe  ill  of  me. 

"JSifer  brother!  I  hope  you  will  listen  with  attention  to 
my  words,  and  have  pily  on  me.  I  have  a  request  to  make 
of  you.  You  know  I  have  come  a  great  distance  to  assist 
in  this  good  work,  and  as  it  is  now  happily  completed,  I 
hope  you  will  deliver  to  us  our  friend,  whom  you.  sent  frdm 
hence  into  confinement.  W«  would  be  grieved  to  leave 
him  in  durance  behind  us,  for  he  has  been  firiendly  to  us. 
This  is  the  request  of  your  brothers,  the  three  fires." 

Council  a4Joumed. 

August  7th.  In  Coimcil.  Present  as  before.  The  Gen- 
eral arose,  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

'<  Brothers  J  all  nations  now  present !  You  have  all  smoked 
out  of 'this  calumet,  when  we  first  opened  council  at  this 
place,  except  the  Shawanees.    I  will,  therefore,  smoke  vnth 
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the  Shawanees,  and  vrith  Bome  of  the  Wyandote  who  ar 
rived  late. 

'*  listen,  all  you  sachems,  chiefs,  and  warrion !  Lift  vp 
yoar  eyes,  and  behold  these  instromentB  of  inn-itiiig,  to 
which  the  Wya&dots,  DelaWares,  Shawanees,  Ottavii, 
Chippeways,  Pottawattamies,  Miamies)  Eel  Riversy  Weat, 
Kiekapood,  Piankeshaws,  and  Kaskaskias,  have  set  their 
hands  and  seals,  that  they  may  be  handed  doixm  to  yoor 
childrem's  children,  as  a  memorial  of  the  happy  peace  thmbjr 
established.  When  your  posterity  shall  hereafter  view  these 
records,  they  will  be  informed,  that  yon  were  the  great 
people  that  accomplished  this  blessed  work,  to  insure  to 
them,  peace  and  happiness  forever.  One  of  these  I  akall 
transmit  to  General  Washington;  the  other,  I  shall  depoaile, 
agreeably  to  your  own  desires,  with  your  uncles,  the  Wy- 
andots.  A  true  copy,  on. paper,  shall  now  be  given  to  each 
nation.  Tins  large  belt,  and  this  seal,  will  accompany  d» 
original  instrument,  and  will  declare  its  sacred  and  impor- 
tant value. 

'^  The  next  business,  will  be  the  distribution  of  the  goodi 
and  preiBents  promised  by  treaty.  To-morrow,  the  Wyaa- 
dots  shall  receive  their  proportion;  the  other  nations  iriD 
be  sent  for  in  order,  as  they  signed,  as  soon  as  we  are  ready 
to  deliver  them.  It  will  make  no  difference  to  any,  who'k 
first  served,  or  who  last;  all  shall  have  their  due  propcrtioi. 
I  have  only  to  recommend  a  just  and  equal  distribatiea 
among  your  respective  nations. 

'^  Independent  of  this  general  delivery,  and  as  a  reward 
for  the  good  disposition  to  peace,  of  some  chiefs  and  na- 
tions, early  evinced,  I  shall  make  some  fiirther  preseali, 
which  must  be  considered  as  private  property,  to  those  Who 
shall  receive  them,  and  as  testimonies  of  particular  regard. 
In  return  for  the  generous  and  unasked  for  present  of  thi 
Chippeways,  of  the  Isle  de  Bois  Blanc,  the  Fifteen  ¥im 
win  make  them  an  acknowledgement  to  show  that  ^ 
will  never  be  out-doni3  in  Idhdness. 
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^^l  have  to  exhort  you  to  take  every  measure  to  restrain 
your  young  men  firom  the  bad  practice  of  stealing  horses 
from  those  who  are  their  friends.  Some  Frenchmen,  who 
accompanied  you  to  this  place,  have  complained  to  me  of 
having  had  their  horses  stolen  since  their  arrival.  This  is 
ungrateful  and  disgraceful. 

<<  Be  all  now  attentive !  This  letter  in  my  hand^  informs 
me,  that  some  yery  bad  Indians  indeed,  regardless  of  the 
good  wo|-k  we  have  been  engaged  in,  have  barbarously 
surprised  and  murdered  an  innocent  family,  who  thouj^ht 
themselves  secure  from  harm,  w^julst  negotiations  for  peace 
engaged  your  atteutiouw  This  grieves  me  very  much.  By 
an  fiurticle  of  the  agreement  entered  into  last  winter,  we 
were  mutually  to  inform  ,each  other  of  €my  harm  in- 
tended, which  should  come  to  our  knowledgey  and  do  our 
utmost  to  prevent  it  And  it  is  expressly  stipulated  in  this 
treaty >  that  similar  conduct  shall  be  pursued  by  both  par* 
ties;— that ^  for  injuries  done,  no  private  or  personal  re- 
taliation shall  take  place,  but  complaint  shall  be  made  by 
the  party  iivjured,  to  the  other,  &c. 

^'4  do,  accordingly,  at  this  time>  complain  to  you  of  the 
bad  conduct  of  those  bad  people,  and  desire  you,  who  live 
nearest  to  them}  to  exert  your  powers  to  restrain  their  prac- 
tices, and  correct  their  lives.  I  fear  if  they  are  permitted 
to  continue  uncontrolled,  much  mischief  will  en^ue.  They 
are  a  small  lawless  bcmditti,  who  insult  your  authority,  at 
the  same  time  they  iiyure  the  United  States  by  their  savage 
and  inhuman  practices.  Our  people,  roused  and  provoked 
by  their  depnedations  and  cruelties,  will  follow  them  into 
their  country,  to  punish  them  as  they  merit;  and  should 
tibey,  in  their  pursuit,  fall  in  with  any  of  you  or  your  people 
who  axe  our  sincere  friends,  they  might  not  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish one  from  the  other,  and  would  probably  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  their  innocent  brothers,  and  hurt  them, 
when  they  meant  to  chastise  those  guilty  aggressors  only. 

Tarkee,  chief  of  the  Wyandots,  arose  and  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 
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'^  Brothers^  listen^  and  you  also,  brothers  of  the  different 
nations  present.  The  Great  Spirit ;  above,  has  appointed 
this  day  for  us  to  complete  all  the  good  work,  in  \diich  we 
have  been  engaged.  You  remember,  that  some  time  ago^ 
our  brother,  the  American^  rose  up  and  thanked  the  Great 
Spirit  above,  for  conducting  the  ^ood  work' so  far  as  it  tha 
was ;  and  he  desired  of  us  to  know  whether  ive  would  ae- 
knowledge  him,  the  Fifteen  United  States,  to  be  our  father; 
but  we  have  not  yet  returned  him  an  answer.  Now,  tliis 
day  the  good  work  is  completed.  I  Ldform  you  all,  brother 
Indians,  that  we  do  now,  and  will  henceforth,  acknowledge 
the  Fifteen  United^States  of  America,  to  be  oulr  fath«,  ud 
you  will  all  for  the  future,  look  upon  them  as  such — yot 
must  call  them  brothers  no  mpre.  The  Great  Spirit  hai 
OKpwned  them  with  success  in  all  their  undertakings. 

^^  Father  I  You  see  we  all  now  acknowledge  you  to  be 
our  father.  I  take  you  by  the  hand,  which  I  offer  as  a 
pledge  of  our  sincerity,  and  of  our  happiness,  in  becoming 
your  children. 

^^  Father  I  Listen  to  your  children  here  asdembled;  be 
strong  now,  and  take  care  of  all  your  little  ones.  See  what 
a  number  you  have  suddenly  acquired.  Be'careftil  of  them 
and  do  not  suffer  them  to  be  imposed  upon.  Don't  ahow 
favor  to  one  to  the  iiyuiy  of  any.  An  impartial  father, 
equally  regards  all  his  children;  as  welt  those  who  are  or 
dinary,  a^  those  whp  are  more  handsome;  therefore,  should 
any  of  your  children  come  to  you  crying  and  in  distress, 
have  pity  on  them  and  relieve  their  wants. 

''  Now,  all  my  brothers  present,  you  see  that  w)b  have 
acknowledged  and  called  on  the  United  States,  as  ourfr 
Aier.  Be  strong,  brothers,  and  obedient  to  our  father;  em 
listen  to  him  when  he  speaks  to  you,  and  follow  his  adviee. 
I  now  deliver  this  wampum,  in  presence  of  you  all,  as  a 
token  of  our  being  now,  the  chUdren  of  the  Fifteen  Fires." 
[A  large  string,  blue  and  white.] 

The  General  rose  and  said — 
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^^ Listen!  all  you  nations,  to  what  your  uncle,  the  Wyan- 
dot, has  said.  [Tarkee's  speech  was  here  interpreted  to 
each  nation.] 

^^  Listen  J  all  you  nations  present.  I  have  hitherto  ad- 
dressed you  as  brothers ;  I  n9w  adopt  you  all,  in  the  name 
of  the  President  and  Fifteen  Great  Eires  of  America,  as 
their  children,  and  you  are  so  accordingly.  The  medals 
"which  I  shall  have  the  honor  to  deliver  you,  you  will  con- 
sider as  presented  by  the  hands  of  your  father,  the  Fifteen 
Fires  of  America.  These  you*  will  hand  down  to  your 
children's  children,  in  commemoration  of  thi&  day — a  day 
in  which  the  United  States  of  America,  gives  peace  to  you, 
and  all  your  nations,  and  receives  you  and  them  under  the 
protecting  vdngs  of  her  eagle." 
*  Council  a4Joumed. 

August  8th.     In  Council.    Present  as  before. 

The  Sun,  a  Pottawattamie  chief,  arose  and  said : 

'<  Father!  I  now  speak  to  acquaint  you,  and  all  present, 
that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  all  that  has  been  done  in 
this  council.  You  have  told  us  to  bring  in  our  prisoners, 
'without  delay.  I  have  not  one  in  my  village — I  never  took 
any.  You  further  told  us,  if  any  of  your  people  iiyiu'ed  us 
you  would  punish  them,  and  ei\joined  on  us  a  similar  con- 
duct as  it  Respected  Our  offenders. 

^^ Father!  I  have  not  the  same  authority  over  my  people 
that  you  exercise  over  yours.  They  live  dispersed,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  reach  them  on  all  occasions.  As  you  have  now 
become  our  father,  we  are  no  longer  objects  of  pity;  as 
your  children, 'we  shall  be  happy,  whilst  you  continue  to 
protect  UB,  When  the  British  adopted  us  as  children,  they 
made  false  promises,  and  left  us  to  the  mercy  of  the  traders, 
who  took  advantage  of  and  much  .abused  our  ignorance 
and  weakness.  You  have  promised  to  send  traders  among 
us  by  whom  we  will  not  be  abused ;  and  we  have  promised 
to  protect  their  lives  and  property.  We  are  happy,  father, 
and  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  your  children.    I  now 
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aak  you  to  send  a  trader  to  my  village^  which  ia  a  dafs 
walk  below  the  Wea  towns^  on  the  Wabash.  You  said  tint 
you  would  send  one  of  your  officers,  to  comma|id  at  dune 
towns.  We  would  wish  you  to  send  Captain  OniataDon, 
(Prior,)  and  should  any  meditated  mischief  come  to  bbj 
knowledge  I  will  immediately  acquaint  him  of  it>  agreeaUjF 
to  our  compact.  All  your  children  present  have  thm  arti- 
cles of  the  treaty  fully  and  indelibly  impressed  on  their 
hearts,  and  should  bad  birds  attempt  to  misconstme  or  per 
vert  them,  we  promise,  sincerely,  not  to  listen  to  their  de- 
signing, artful  songs. 

*^  Father!  We,  the  Pottawattamies  present,  are  in  tluve 
classes :  one  from  the  river  Huron,  one  from  St.  JosepVi, 
and  that  to  which  I  belong,  from  the  Wabash;  and  as  joo 
intend  to  give  the  goods  designed  for  us,  in  bulk,  to  diat 
nation,  I  am  afraid  the  division  amongst  ourselves  will  be 
attended  with  difficulty  and  discontent.  I  pray  you,  fiitteri 
to  make  the  division  among  us,  and  thus  preserve  proper 
tion  and  harmony."    [A  belt.] 

The  New  Com,  a  Pottawattamie  chief,  spoke  as  folloire: 

^'My  friend,  when  I  first  came  here,  I  took  yon  by  d» 
hand.  You  welcomed  me,  and  asked  me  for  my  great  i 
chiefs,  I  told  you  they  were  killed,  and  that  none 
ed  but  me,  who  have  the  vanity  to  think  myself  a  farate 
man  and  a  great  warrior.  The  Great  Spirit  has  made  bk 
a  great  chief,  and  endowed  me  with  great  powers.  Tkb 
heavens  and  earth  are  my  heart,  the  rising,  sun  my  mondi, 
and,  thus  favored,  I  propagate  my  own  species  P*  [Tliii  ii 
the  Nestor  of  the  wilderness,  possessed  of  all  the  gaimlitf 
of  age.]  ^'  I  know  the  people  who  have  made  and  vioisled 
former  treaties.  I  am  too  honorable  and  too  brave  a  mas 
to  be  guilty  of  such  conduct.  I  love  and  fear  the  Greal 
Spirit.    He  now  hears  what  I  say.    I  dive  not  tell  a  lie. 

''Now,  my  friend,  the  Great  Wind,. do  not  deceive  ns  ii 
the  manner  that  the  French,  the  British,  and  the  Spanisrli 
have  heretofore!  done.    The  English  have  abused  ns  ] 
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they  have  made  lis  promiBes  whicb  they  never  fulfilled; 
they  have  proved  to  us  how  little  they  have  ever  had  our 
happiness  at  heart;  and  we  have  severely  suffered^  for 
placing  our  dependence  on  so  faithless  a  people.  Be  you 
strong,  and  preserve  your  word  inviolate;  and  rewajd  those 
Frenchmen  who  have  come  so  great  a  distance  to  assist 
us.  My  friend:  I  am  old,  but  I  shall  never  die;  I  shall 
always  live  in  my  children,  and  children's  children."  [A 
string.] 

Mash-i-pi-nash-i-wish,  chief  of  the  Chippeways,  thus 
spoke: 

^Father!  The  good  work  being  now  completed,  we  are 
left  without  a  sultject  to  employ  our  conversation.  You 
see  your  children,  the  Ottawas,  Ghippeways,  and  Pottawat* 
tamies,  around  you.  Those  at  home  will  regoice,  when  we 
inform  them,  that,  for  the  future,  they  will  eojoy  the  pro* 
tection  of  a  new  father.  Our  happiness  is  great,  in  being 
permitted  to  address  you,  by  that  endearing  appellation. 
Father,  since  we  have  been  here,  some  mischief  has  been 
done.  We  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  perpetrators.  It 
grieves  us  much,  and  excites  our  anger  and  indignation. 
Time  will  discover  to  you,  and  to  us>  those  wicked  dis* 
turbers,  who  richly  merit  punishment.  I  have  to  request 
you  to  license  a  trader  to  reside  with. your  .children,  at 
Ki-ka-na-ma-Bung,  where  we  shall  pass  the  etxsuing  win* 
ter.  I  have  never  been  guilty  of  stealing  horses;  nor  shall 
I  now  commence  the  practice.  But  as  I  am  an  old  man,  I 
would  ask  you  for  one  to  carry  me  home." 

Wille-bawrkee-lund,  a  Delaware  chief,  spoke  as  follows : 

'<  Father !  Listen  to  a  few  >words  from  the  Delawares. 
This  is  the  speech  you  gave  us,  when  you  first  came  into 
this  country;  and  when  we  first  met  together  in  council. 
In  this,  you  told  us,  we  should  live  in  peace  and  friendship 
with  each  other,  and  join  our  hands  firmly  together.  It 
seems  ihey  were  badly  bound;  for  the  ties  were  soon 
broken.    We  know  not,  exactiy  how,  or  when,  they  were 
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ever.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  mischief  fdUek 
has  been  lately  done,  has  been  committed  by  a  small  paity 
of  Shawanees,  who  have  been  in  the  woods  a  long  time 
hunting.  It  grieves  us  much,  that  while  we  are  here,ie- 
complishing  the  good  worjc  of  peace,  some  of  our  om 
people  are  yet  deaf  to  our  advice.  And  to  convince  job, 
that  we  will  never  permit  such  practices,  I  now  ottei  to 
leave  with  you,  my  aged  father,  aa  a  hostage,  and  proseed 
immediately,  myself,  to  call  home  those  people,  and  take 
measures  to  prevent  their  future  misconduct.  I  have  jmt 
returned  fix)m  an  absence  of  two  years,  to  the  southwiid 
and  in  that  period^  my.  young  men,  uncontrolled  by  i 
other  chiefs,  have  fallen  into  bad  practices  ;-^but  they  i 
have  an  immediate  end. 

''All  my  brothers  present!  As  the  peace  is  novir  entirely 
completed,  and  as  our  father,  of  the  Fifteen  f^ires,has  adop- 
ted us,  as  his  children,  and  called  us  by  that  name ;  I  now 
tell  him,  in  presence  of  you  all,  that  we,  the  Shawanees,do 
acknowledge  the  Fifteen  Fires  as  our  father  ;i  and  that 
henceforth,  we  will  always  regard  him  as  such.'*  [A  white 
string.] 

''You,  my  uncles,  and  grandfather,  have  settled  with  ov 
father,  the  boundary  line,  in  a  manner  which  meets  my  es* 
tire  approbation.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  it ;  and  it 
appears  you  had  our  common  interest  in  view. 

*^  Father/  As  all  the  nations  are  now  present,  they  eaa 
never  hereafter  deny  their  own  work,  nor  aay,  that  otta 
people  acted  for  them,,  without  authority.  I,  therefiit) 
recommend  to  them  to  fulfil,  strictly,  their  agreements,  ui 
adhere  religiously  to  their  engagements."    [A  belt.j 

ThQ  General  arose  and  spoke  as  follows : 

'*  Children^  all  yaii  natiansy  liken!  By  the  seventh  article  d 
this  treaty,  all  &e  lands  now  oeded  to  the  United  StaiBi, 
are  firee  for  all  the  tribes  now  present,  to  hunt  npon,  lo 
lo|ig  as  they  continue  to  be  peaceable,  and  do* no  iiyay 
to  the  .people  thereof.    It  is,  therefore,  the  oonunon  intaMt 
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of  you  all,  to  prevent  any  mischief  being  done  upon  tliose 
hunting  grounds.  Those  people  who  have  committed  the 
late  outrage,  on  our  peaceable  inhabitants,  had  been  hunt* 
lag  on  those  grounds,  and,  after  finishing  their  hunt,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  conunission  of  the  bad  actions'  of  which  I 
have  complained.  These  practices,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
already  given  you,  must  have  an  immediate  end. 

^^The  Red  Pole  has  behaved  like  a  candid,  hone^  man, 
in  acknowledging  the  errors  of  Ids  people,  and  in  promis- 
ing to  restrain  them  immediately.  He  has  done  more;  he 
has  ofiered  to  leave  his  own  father,  as  a  hostage,  until  he 
can  inform  me  of  his  having  called  them  home.  But  I  will 
not  separate  him  from  his  old  father;  I  will  depend  up<m 
his  ihonor,  for  the  performance  of  his  promise."  [A  white 
string  to  die  Red  Pole.]  .  . 

^'  All,  you  my  children,  listen  to  me !  The  great^business 
of  peace  so  long  and  ardently  wished  for  by  your  great  and 
good  fadier.  Genial  Washington,,  and  the  Fifteen  Fires, 
and  I  am  sure,  by  every  good  man  among  you,  being  now 
accomplished;  nothing  remains  but  to  give  you  a  few 
words  of  advice  from  a  father^  anxious  for  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  his  children.  Let  me  earnestly  exhort  you, 
to  restrwi  your  young  people  from  injuring,  in  any  degree, 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Impress  upon  their  .piinds 
the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  treaty  now  before  Us.  Con- 
vince them  how  much  their  Aitnre  welfare  will  depend 
upon  their  faithful  and  strict  obseWance  6f  it.  Restore  to 
me,  as  soon  as  possible,  all  my  flesn  and  blood  which  may 
be  among  you,  without  distinction  or  exception;  and 
receive  now  from  my  hands,  the  ten  hostages  stipulated  by 
the  second  article  to  be  left  with,  me,  as  a  security  for  their 
delivery.  This  unequivocal  proof  of  the  confidence  diat  I 
place  in  your  honor,  and  in*  the  solemn  promises  you  have 
made  me,  must  satisfy  you  of  my  full  persuasion  of  your 
sincerity.  Send  those  ten  young  men  to  collect  your  pris- 
oners ;  let  them  bring  them  to  me,  and  they  shall  be  well 
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rewarded  for  dieir  trouble.  I  have  here  a  paitieiilar 
account  of  the  number  remaining  among^  yon,  and  flhiD 
know  when  they  are  all  restored. 

^^I  now  fervently  pray  to  the  Great  Spirit,  that  the  peiee 
now  established  may  be  permanent ;  and  that  it  may  hold 
us  together  in  the  bonds  of  friendship,  until  tume  ahall  be 
no  more.  I  also  pray,  diat  the  Great  Spirit  above,  mij 
enlighten  your  minds,  and  open  your  eyes  to  yonf  trae 
happiness,  that  your  children  may  leam  to  cultivate  Ik 
earth,  and  ei\]oy  the  firuits  of  peace  and  induBtry."  [A 
white  string.] 

'^  As  it  is  probable,  my  children,  that  we  shall  not  son 
meet  again  in  public  council,  I  take  this  opportom^of 
bidding  you  all  an  affectionate  farewell;  and  of  wishiBg 
you  a  safe  and  happy  return  to  your  respective  homes  and 
families."    [A  string.] 

Bu-kon-ge-he-las,  a  Delaware  chief,  spoke  as  followi: 

^^ Father!  Your  children  all  well  understand  the  seue 
of  the  treaty  which  is  now  concluded.  We  experienee, 
daily,  proofs  of  your  increasing  kindness.  I  hope  we  may 
all  have  sense  enough  to  ei\joy  our  dawning^  happinev. 
Many  of  your  people  are  yet  among  us;  I  triuit  tfaeyjvill 
be  immediately  restored.  Last  winter  our  king  came  tat- 
ward  to  you,  with  two,  and  when  he  returned  with  your 
speech  to'  us,  we  inunediately  prepared  to  come  forward 
with  the  remainder.  All  who  know  me,  knowme  to  be  a 
man  and  a  warrior;  and  I  now  declare,  that  I  will,  for  die 
future,  be  as  strong  and  steady  a  friend  to  the  United  States, 
as  I  have  heretofore  been  an  active  enemy.  'We  have  oae 
bad  young  man  among  us,  who,  a  few  days  ago,  stole  three 
of  your  horses.  Two  of  them  shall  this  day  be  retonied  tv 
you;  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  prevent  that  young  mah 
from  doing  any  more  mischief,  to  our  father,  the.  Fiikeea 
Fires." 

Mash-i-pi-nash-i-wish,  chief  of  the  Ghippew^ys,  spoke  ai 
follows : 
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<<  Father!  I  have  heard,  and  understood,  all  .that  you  have 
said.  I  am  perfectly  satUfied  with  every  part  of  it;  my 
heart  will  never  change.  No  prisoners  remain  in  our 
hands,  in.  the  neighborhood  of  Michilimackinac.  Those 
two  Frenchmen  present  (Messieurs  Sans  Crainte  aod 
Pepin,)  can  witness  to  the  truth  of  this  assertion." 

Masass,  a  Chippeway  chief,  rose  and  spoke  as  follows: 

'<  I  have  heard'  all  the  proceedings,  relating  to  this  treaty. 
I  express  my  perfect  satisfaction  at  its  happy  conclusion. 
When  I  relate  at  home,  the  important  event,  my  people 
will  stretch  out  their  arms  towards  you;  and  when  I  shall 
have  informed  them  diat  you  have  promised  to  cherish 
them  as  your  children,  they  will  rejoice  at  having  acquired 
a  new,  and  so  good  a  fath^." 

Council  adjourned,  sine  die. 

It  appear  from  a  '^  retui^  of  the  numbers  of  the  different 
nations  of  Indians  present  at,  and  parties,  to,  die  treaty  of 
Greenville,"  that  there  weTej>ne  hundred  and  eighty  Wy- 
andots,  three  hundred  and  eighty-one  Delawares,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-thre^  Shawanees,  forty-five  Ottawas,  forty- 
six  Chippeways,  two  hundred  and  forty  Potta^attamies, 
seventy-three  Miamies  and  Eel  Rivers,  twelve  Weas  and 
Piankeshaws,  and  ten  Kickapoos  and  E^kaskias, — ^making 
a  total  of  eleven  hundred  and  thirty. 

Immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty.  General 
Wayne  sent  the  following  proclamation 
"  To  the  Cherokees  now  settled  an  the  head  waters  of  the  Scioto. 

"Whereas,  I,  Anthony  Wayne,  Migor  General,  command'- 
ing  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  sole  Commissioner 
for  settling  a  permanent  peace  with  all  the  Indian  tribes 
north-west  of  the  river  Ohio,  having  accomplished  that 
great  and  good  work,  and  having  this  day  signed  and  ex- 
changed articles  of  a  permanent  peaces  v^th  the  Chip- 
peways, Ottawas,  Pottawattamies,  Wyandots,  Delawares, 
Shawanees,  Miamies,  Eel  River,  Weas,  and  Kickapoo  na- 
tions of  Indians : 
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^^  Do,  hereby,  once  more  invite  you,  the  CherokeeByfMd- 
ing  on  the  waters  of  the  Scioto,  to  come  forward,  immedi- 
ately, to  this  place,  and  enter  into  similar  articles  of  peaee; 
for  TiMiich  purpose,  I  now  send  Captain  Longhair,  a  princi- 
pal Cherokee  chief,  to  conduct  you  to  head  qaarten,  where 
you  shall  be  received  in  friendship,  and  treated  with  kiiid- 
ness  and  hospitality.  Captain  Longhair  will  give  joa  the 
particulcurs  respecting  this  treaty,  as  also  those  of  a  trea^ 
of  peace  lately  made  between  the  United  Stutes  and  the 
Cherokee  nation,  so  that  you  now  stand  alone  and  unpio- 
tected,  unless  you  comply  with  this  last  invitation. 

Given  at  Head-quarters,  GreenviDe,3d  August,  1795. 

ANTHONY  WAYNE." 

In  consequence  of  the  above  message,  some  of  this  psity 
of  Cherokees  returned  to  GreenviUe,  with  Ci^tain  Long^kair, 
and  afterwards  accompanied  him  home,  to  their  nation. 
The  remainder  promised  to  hunt  peaceably  on  the  Sdoto) 
until  their  com  was  fit  to  gather,  when  they  would  quit  thk 
side  of  die  Ohio  forever,  and  return  to  their  own  countiy. 

At  a  private  conference  on  die  12th  Aug^t,  with  the 
Miamies,  Eel  River,  and  Kickapoo  Indians,  the  Little  Tv- 
tle,  in  the  name  of  the  others,  observed,  that  as  they  ii- 
tended  soon  to  depart,  and  return  to  their  respective  homes, 
he  took  this  opportunity  of  repeating  to  the  General,  that 
he,  himself,  and  the  Indians  with  him,  were  perfeedy  ae- 
quainted  with  every  article  of  the  treaty,  that  no  part  of  it 
had  escaped  their  serious  and  anxious  deliberation;  that, in 
the  early  stage  of  the  negotiation,  he  had  not  comprehended 
the  moderation  and  liberality  with  which  he  was  now  cos- 
vinced,  it  is  dictated ;  that  to  this  cause,  and  to  a  duty  whieii 
he  conceived  he  owed  his  country,  must  be  attribiAed  the 
opposition  he  exhibited  on  sundry  occasions ;  that  he  wn 
persuaded  his  father  would  not  iSiink  unkindly  of  him  for  it, 
lor  he  had  heard  him  with  mudh  pleasure^  approve  of  Ae 
freedom  with  which  he  delivered  his  sentiments;  that  ht 
was  a  man  who  spoke  as  he  thought,  and  a  man  of  n- 
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cerity ;  and  that  he  embraced  this  last  occasion,  to  declare, 
that  as  he  waa  folly  convinced  that  die  treaty  was  wisely 
and  benevolently  calculated  to  promote  the  mutual  interest 
and  insure  the  permanent  happiness  of  the  Indians,  and 
their  father  the  Americans,  so  it  was  his  determined  resolu- 
tion, to  adhere,  religiously,  to  its  stipulations. 

He  asked  tor  traders  to  reside  at  their  different  villages, 
and  mentioned  the  names  of  some,  who,  from  the  confi- 
dence they  had  in  their  integrity,  they  wished  might  be 
licensed  and  continued  by  the  United  States,  as  traders 
among  them;  he  hoped,  (for  the  Weas  particularly,)  that  a 
fort  would  be  immediately  established  at  Ouiatanon,  and 
promised  every  assistance  they  could  afford,  to  the  estab- 
lishment; that  he,  himself,  would  reside  near  Fort  Wayne, 
where  daily  experience  should  convince  his  father  of  his 
sincere  friendship;  and  that,  as  he  intended  to  rekindle  the 
Grand  Council  Fire  at  that  place,  by  means  of  which,  the 
different  nations  might  communicate  vrith  each  other  as 
usual,  he  requested  his  father  to  give  orders  to  the  com- 
mandant of  Fort  Wayne,  to  inform  him  from  time  to  time, 
of  any  measures  which  the  Great  Council  of  the  Fifteen 
Fires  might  adopt,  in  which  tl^e  interest  of  their  children 
should  be  concerned ;  and  he  asked,  that  Mr.  Wells  might 
be  placed  there  as  a  resident  interpreter,  as  he  possessed 
their  confidence,  as  fully  as  he  did  that  of  their  father. 

On  the  9th  September,  a  party  of  Shawanees,  consisting 
of  between  sikty  and  seventy  warriors,  who  had  hitherto 
proved  refractcwy  and  hostile,  arrived  at  Greenville,  with 
four  prisoners,— three  of  whom  they  captured  on  the  13th 
July,  1795,  in  Randolph  county,  Virginia.  On  the  11th,  the 
General  gave  them  audience,  when  Puck-se-kaw  (or  Jump- 
er,) one  of  their  chiefs,  spoke  as  follows : 

^^  My  father!  I  have  been  in  the  woods  a  long  time;  I 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  good  works  which  were 
transacting  at  this  place,  by  you  and  all  our  great  chiefs. 

"  Last  spring,  when  we  were  hunting  peaceably,  our  camp 
18 
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on  the  Scioto  was  robbed;  we  are  very  poor,  and  the  mis- 
chief that  has  since  been  done,  was  in  retaliation  for  tbe 
injuries  we  then  sustained. 

"  As  soon  as  I  received  this  belt,  which  yon  sent  me  hj 
Blue  Jacket,  one  of  our  great  chiefs,  and  as  soon  as  I  was 
informed  by  him  that  the  good  work  of  peace  yjiras  finished, 
I  arose  to  come  and  see  you,  and  brought  with  me  dieM 
four  prisoners.  I  now  surrender  them  up  to  you,  my  father, 
and  promise,  sincerely,  that  we  will  do  no  more  mischief 

^^  I  hope,  that  for  the  future,  we  shall  be  permitted  to  lire 
and  hunt,  in  peace  and  quietness.  We  were  poor  ignorant 
children,  astray  in  the  woods,  who  knew  not  that  oar  na- 
tion, and  all  the  other  tribes  of  Indians,  had  come  in  and 
made  peace  with  you.  I  thank  the  Great  Spirit  for  at  lengk 
opening  our  eyes. 

^^  Father  f  We  beg  you  will  forgive,  and  receive  your  re- 
pentant children.  These  people,  whom  I  now  deliver  to 
you,  must  plead  our  forgiveness,  and  vouch  for  our  sincere 
intention  to  alter  our  conduct  for  the  future."  [A  ^sriiite 
string.] 

At  the  close  of  this  speech,  the  Indians  retired  fitan 
Greenville,  and  returned  to  their  respective  homes. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

Snrrender  of  the  North-western  poets  by  the  British,  in  1796. — Made  to  Gen- 
eral Wayne,  appointed  for  that  purpose. — Death  of  General  Wayne.— Sketch 
of  his  life. — Detroit. — Its  Commerce  and  Society. — Their  hospitality  .^-Cele- 
bration of  the  king's  birth-day  at  Sandwich. — General  invitation  to  the 
Americans  at  Detroit,  including  the  General  Court  and  the  Bar. — Note. — 
Gen.  Wilkinson's  charges  against  Gen.  Wayne. — ^Unfounded. — Contrast  be- 
tween the  two  men. — ^Their  controversies. — ^Their  effect  on  the  army. — 
The  officers  take  sides. — Two  parties  formed. — Note. — Canadian  French 
at  and  near  Detroit. — Their  character. — Their  habits. — Their  objections  to 
free  government. — Delays  in  administering  justice. — Judicial  decisions  of  the 
military  commandants — Acceptable  to  the  French  inhabitants. — Pawnee 
Indians  bought  and  sold  as  slaves. 

Early  in  1796,  the  British  government  surrendered  the 
northern  posts,  including  Fort  Miami,  built  in  1794,  by 
Governor  Simcoe,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rapids  of  the  Maumee, 
together  with  the  town  of  Detroit,  and  the  military  works, 
both  there  and  on  the  island  of  Mackinaw,  in  pursuance  of 
the  treaty  negotiated  by  Chief  Justice  Jay,  in  1793. 

The  posts  were  delivered  to  General  Wayne,  who  had 
been  authorised  to  receive  them,  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  As  soon  as  he  had  performed  that  duty, 
and  had  made  the  necessary  arrangements  to  have  the 
works  properly  garrisoned  and  supplied,  he.  embarked  for 
Erie,  on  his  way  to  the  seat  of  government,  very  late  in  the 
season.*    Unfortunately,  he  was  seized,  on  the  passage, 

*  One  of  the  motives  which  induced  General  Wayne  to  proceed  from  De- 
troit, on  his  way  to  Philadelphia,  after  the  surrender  of  the  posts,  was  to  meet 
and  refute,  a  set  of  charges  exhibited  against  him,  by  General  Wilkinson,  a 
copy  of  which  he  had  received,  from  the  War  Department,  though  it  was  not 
generally  known,  that  any  thing  of  the  kind  existed.    He  had  just  conquered 
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with  a  violent  attack  of  gout  in  the  stomach,  i^hich  tenni- 
nated  his  life,  before  the  vessel  reached  the  port  of  her  des- 
tination. He  was  buried  at  Erie.  When  the  body  was 
disinterred  by  his  son,  many  years  afterwards,  for  the  pnr 

the  Indians — compelled  them  to  tae  for  peace,  and  receiTe  it  on  hii  otti 
terma— and  had  redeemed  the  character  of  the  nation,  from  the  reproach  CHt 
on  it,  hy  the  defeat,  and  almost  total  annihilation  of  one  army,  and  bj  haivj 
losses,  and  an  unexpected  failure,  in  the  anticipated  resnlts  of  another.  Tto 
covered  with  laurels,  and  hailed  by  the  nation  as  a  hero  and  a  con(|««rsr,  it 
would  seem  incredible,  that  he  was  going  to  the  seat  of  goyeminent,  to  aaivtr 
accusations,  implicating  his  character,  and  his  military  fame;  yet  saeh  «■ 
the  fact. 

It  was  said,  that  in  conversation  with  his  friends  and  others,  with  whMi  b 
conversed,  he  spoke  of  the  charges  as  being  unfounded,  and  maiiciois;  ■ 
they  were  in  the  estimation  of  every  person  who  knew  his  chancter,  lai 
knew  abo,  that  he  prized  it  more  highly  than  he  did  his  life.  No  attempt  mf 
ever  made  to  sustain  any  one  of  them — ^but  few  persons  ever  heard  of  thsir 
existence;  and,  at  the  War  Department,  they  were  entirely  disregarded. 

General  Wilkinson,  who  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  his  ^i 
either  in,  or  out  of  the  army,  and  had  acquired  the  character  of  a  brave  offMr, 
had  unfortunately  contracted  an  early  prejudice  against  General  Wifw; 
which  commenced  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  which  they  both  mtni 
with  reputation,  from  its  conmiencement  to  its  close.  That  state  of  mtd 
predisposed  him  to  pursue  an  unfHendly  course  towards  General  Wajrns,  lai 
to  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  diminish  the  respect  and  nnafiiUisia  ii 
him,  which  military  officers  ought  always  to  feel  towards  their  Ck>mniaiid«r-ii- 
chief. 

The  opportunity  General  Wilkinson  had,  of  making  impressions  on  tk 
minds  of  the  army,  unfriendly  to  General  Wayne,  may  be  learnt  fiea  tbe 
fact,  that  he  received  the  appointment  of  a  Brigadier  General  in  the  spriag  «f 
1792,  and  being  then  a  Colonel  at  Fort  Washington,  immediately  assamed  tbe 
command  of  the  army;  and  that  General  Wayne,  although  appointed  Cmh 
mander-in-chief  previous  to  that  time,  did  not  arrive  at  Cincinnati  till  Oupli 
ber,  1793,  the  arrangements  necessary  for  the  coming  campaign,  havi^  it 
tained  him  at  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  In  October,  1792,  we  find  hiBil 
the  latter  place,  perfecting  those  arrangements;  and  also  taking  teatimoBjIi 
elucidate  the  facts,  connected  with  the  assassination  of  Colonel  Hardia  ui 
Major  Trueman,  who  had  been  sent  from  Fort  Washington,  with  a  iif  tf 
the  Indians. 

In  March  following,  the  negotiations  for  peace  with  the  North-w«il«m  It* 
dians  commenced  at  Niagara,  and  ware  continued  till  late  in  Angnst;  dinif 
which  time,  the  officers  of  the  army  were  ordered  to  remain  im  stefti  fM^iii 
not  to  permit  any  military  movement  whatever  to  be  made.     This  uim  ^ 
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pose  of  being  removed  to  the  place  of  his  nativity,  the  skin 
and  flesh  were  sound,  and  exhibited  no  signs  of  decay.  As 
the  body  had  been  committed  to  its  mother  earth  without 
embabning,  and  without  any  other  process  intended  to  pre- 

tained  the  General  at  Pittsburgh,  and  at  Legionville,  till  the  close  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1793,  when  he  repaired  to  Cincinnati.  During  this  interval,  General 
Wilkinson  had  the  chief  command  at  Fort  Washington,  and  at  all  the  oncosts 
of  that  region,  where  his  talents  were  successfully  employed  in  winning  over 
and  concentrating  on  himself,  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the  officers, 
and  others  connected  with  the  army — an  undertaking  for  which  no  person 
could  be  better  qualified  than  himself.  His  deportment  was  easy  and  graceful; 
and  in  his  general  intercourse,  he  manifested  great  suavity  of  manners.  In 
these  respects,  he  differed,  very  much,  from  the  Commander-in-chief ;  who, 
though  an  accomplished,  well  educated-  gentleman,  possessed  a  firmnesi^  de- 
cision, and  bluntness  of  character,  which,  at  times,  had  the  appearance  of 
roughness,  if  not  rudeness,  and  occasionally  gave  offence. 

Most  men,  whose  achievements  have  distinguished  them  above  their  fellows, 
have  had  some  striking  peculiarity,  not  common  to  others.  This  was  the  ease 
with  General  Wayne,  and  must  have  induced  the  Indians,  who  were  very 
acute  in  discriminating,  and  drawing  comparisons,  to  select  for  him  the  name 
of  the  <Big  Wind,'  meaning  the  tornado;  there  being  no  single  word  in  their 
language,  to  express  that  idea.  The  fitness  of  the  name  they  selected,  will 
readily  occur  to  those,  who  have  a  knowledge  of  his  character;  and  of  the 
promptness,  energy  and  unflinching  boldness  of  his  movements.  His  official 
letter  to  General  Washington,  communicating  the  successful  result  of  his  des- 
perate assault  on  Stony  Point,  has  been  referred  to,  as  being  somewhat  pecu- 
liar; and  as  affording  some  indication  of  his  cast  of  mind,  and  general  deport- 
ment.   It  is  in  these  words: 

Stony  Point,  July  16th,  1779,  Two  o'clock,  A.  M. 
Dear  General : 

The  fort  and  garrison,  with  Colonel  Johnson,  are  ours— our  officers 
and  men,  behaved  like  men  determined  to  be  free. 

Yours,  most  sincerely, 

ANTHONY  WAYNE. 
General  Washington. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  men  was  very  striking;  and  the  efforts  which 
had  been  made  by  General  Wilkinson,  and  those  who  were  most  warmly  atp 
tached  to  his  person,  had  induced  a  very  large  majority  of  the  officers  to  arrange 
themselves  under  the  banner  of  one  or  the  other  of  those  distinguished  men. 
This  unpleasant  state  of  feeling,  prevailed  daring  the  whole  of  the  eventful 
campaign  of  1793-4;  and  until  the  lamented  death  of  General  Wayne.  There 
were  a  few  who  kept  aloof  firom  the  quarrel,  and  exhibited  no  appeeranoe  ef 
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serve  it  from  decay,  the  condition  in  which  it  was  fonnd  bjr 
his  son,  must  hav«  been  the  result  of  some  antuseptic  influ- 
ence, exerted  by  the  surrounding  earth,  Mrhich,  in  process 
of  time,  might  have  converted  it  into  a  monuny* 

bad  feeling  towards  either  of  the  parties.  Their  number,  howoTer,  ww  layi; 
and  it  speaks  well  for  the  Commander-in-chief,  that  the  officers  most  iiifiililj 
connected  with  him,  were  of  that  number. 

There  was  much  talent  in  the  military  family  of  Brigadier  General  WiOdi- 
son.  In  this,  as  in  almost  every  transaction  of  his  life,  he  gave  proof  thii  lui 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  enabled  him,  with  great  certainty,  to  seleet  tk 
men  best  calculated  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  Campbell  Smith,  one  of  tk 
distinguished  family  of  that  name,  in  Baltimore,  was  a  Tolnnteer  Aid,  aai  t 
favorite.  He  abounded  in  wit  and  pleasantry;  and  his  meema  of  annoyiig  tk 
person,  against  whom  he  directed  his  efforts,  were  very  eonsicierable. 

The  writer  of  thb  note,  though  wholly  unconnected  with  the  wimy, 
was  an  admirer  of  the  Commander-in-chief ;  and  was  also  on  terms  sf  tk 
most  friendly  intercourse,  with  General  Wilkinson,  and  his  staff;  which  affwd- 
ed  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  their  feelings  towards  Greneral  Wayne. 

After  the  decisive  battle  of  August,  1794,  the  personal  friends  of  Gea.  Wil- 
kinson, particularly  the  officers  attached  ta  his  family,  reeorted  to  every  si- 
pedient  in  their  power,  to  undervalue  the  results  of  the  victory,  and  to  aseribt 
it  to  accident,  or  to  any  thing,  other  than  the  talents  and  skill  of  the  eoB- 
manding  General.  It  was  alledged,  that  the  fate  of  the  day  was  to  bo  attrib- 
uted, in  a  great  measure,  to  a  want  of  concert  among  the  chiefs,  of  the  trikii 
engaged  in  the  battle— that  the  attack  made  on  the  American  troops,  was  pie- 
mature— that  not  more  than  half  of  the  Indians  had  arrived  on  the  gnmd, 
when  the  firing  commenced — that  Blue  Jacket,  the  Shawanee,  who  had  bssi 
chosen  Commander-in-chief,  of  the  Indians,  rejected  the  plan  of  attack,  tte&m 
mended  by  Little  Turtle,  who  afterwards  became  the  confidential  friead « 
General  Wilkinson,  and  was  one  of  the  most  talented  of  the  Indian  duels.  It 
was  also  said,  in  the  circle  of  the  General's  friends,  that  if  the  coansel  of  lit- 
tle Turtle  had  prevailed,  there  would  have  been  a  simultaneous  attack,  of  tibs 
entire  Indian  force;  in  which  case,  the  American  troops  could  not  have  sat- 
flanked  them,  as  they  did;  which  mancBUvre  alone,  it  was  affirmed,  settled  tk 
fate  of  the  day. 

The  most  authentic  account,  of  the  result  of  the  battle,  stated  the  nuikr 
of  Indians  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  to  be  upwards  of  fifty,  exclasife  of 
those  carried  off  by  their  comrades,  and  of  such  as  were  not  discovered  9mm§ 
the  grass  and  fallen  timber,  in  which  they  were  concealed,  which,  it  was  sap* 
posed,  amounted  to  as  many  more.  The  verity  of  that  report  was  denied;  ui 
Major  Smith,  in  support  of  the  denial,  very  facetiously  reported  a  dialogM 
which  had  taken  place  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Styx,  between  old  Chani 
and  the  ghost  of  one  of  General  Wayne's  soldiers,  who  boasted  of  thsgnU 
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General  Wayne  was  bom  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  Januaiy,  1745,  and  was  just  completing  the  fifty- 
second  year  of  his  active  life,  when  he  was  prematurely 
stricken  from  existence. 

His  father  was  a  farmer,  highly  esteemed  for  the  excel- 
lence of  his  private  character,  and  for  many  useful  services 
rendered  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  particularly 
in  the  Provincicd  Legislature,  and  in  several  expeditions 
against  the  Indians.  He  had  taken  great  pains  to  educate 
his  son,  at  the  Philadelphia  academy,  where  he  made  very 
considerable  proficiency  in  mathematics,  in  astronomy,  and 
in  other  branches  of  useful  science.  The  life  and  public 
services  of  this  brave,  accomplished  .officer,  are  so  fully 
stated,  by  the  historians  of  his  day,  that  it  does  not  seem 
necessary,  interesting  as  they  are,  to  transfer  them  to  this 


slaughter  made  among  the  savages,  during  the  battle;  at  which  the  old  ferry- 
man shook  his  head,  and  protested  most  solemnly,  that  he  had  ferried  over  the 
ghosts  of  sixteen  Indians,  and  not  one  more. 

Perhaps  there  was  not,  among  the  friends  and  admirers  of  General  Wilkin- 
son, a  more  uncompromising  enemy  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  than  Major 
Gnion;  who  was  an  accomplished  officer.  Yet,  when  the  news  of  his  death 
arrived  at  Cincinnati,  the  Major  raised  his  hands,  and  exclaimed:  *'  Is  it  possi- 
ble!"— ^*<  General  Wayne  dead !  Then  enmity  die  with  him;"  and  from  that 
hour  no  unkind  expression,  respecting  the  Commander-in-chief,  was  ever 
heard  from  his  lips. 

The  Major  possessed  a  fine,  cultivated  mind — was  an  experienced  engineer, 
and  an  exact  disciplinarian— and  had  served  with  reputation  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  He  had  a  vein  of  wit  and  satire,  which  he  occasionally  indulged; 
and,  sometimes,  to  an  extent,  that  brought  him  into  momentary  collision, 
with  his  best  friends.  Being  a  man  of  genuine  courage,  he  held  it  as  a  max- 
im, that  no  officer  should  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the  army,  whose  discern- 
ment could  not,  readily,  apprehend  an  insult;  and  whose  courage  did  not 
prompt  him,  instantly,  to  resent  it.  Influenced  by  that  sentiment,  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  him  to  resort  to  some  expedient  suggested  by  the  occasion,  to 
test  the  nerve  of  young  officers,  on  their  joining  the  army,  for  the  first  time. 
Such  experiments,  he  found,  were  sometimes  hazardous;  but,  generally,  he 
succeeded,  in  learning  the  secret,  he  was  in  quest  of,  in  time  to  avoid  any  un- 
pleasant result. 
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narratiye.  It  may  suffice,  therefore,  to  say,  that  ihere 
scarcely  an  important  battle,  or  hazardous  enterprise,  fion 
die  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  in 
which  he  was  not,  more  or  less,  distingmshed. 

Before  the  Revolutionary  war  began,  he  was  a  depo^in 
the  Provincial  Congress  of  his  native  state ;  'which  assesh 
bled  in  1774.  In  the  same  year,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Legislature.  In  the  year  following,  he  was  t 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  In  the  fidl  of 
the  same  year,  he  raised  a  corps  of  volunteers,  who  nnaii- 
mously  elected  him  their  Colonel.  He  was  in  the  unsue- 
cessfol  attack  on  the  British  at  T%ree  RiverSf  in  Canada; 
where  he  was  wounded.  At  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  he 
was  distinguished ;  in  the  succeeding  battle  of  Grennantowi 
he  led  his  division  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  received 
two  wounds,  and  had  his  horse  killed  under  him.  For  his 
gallantry  in  the  subsequent  battle  of  Monmouth,  Genoal 
Washington  mentioned  him  in  his  official  letter,  with  great 
approbation. 

His  desperate  and  successful  attack  on  Stony  Point, 
which  gave  him  the  name  of  "  Mad- Anthony  ,**  and  procured 
for  him  a  gold  medal  from  Congress,  can  never  be  forgot- 
ten. After  distinguishing  himself  at  the  captore  of  Lord 
CornwalUs,  he  was  sent  by  General  Washington,  to  take  die 
command  of  the  troops  in  Georgia,  where  the  enemy  were 
making  great  headway.  After  some  severe  battles,  he 
defeated,  routed,  and  drove  them  from  the  state.  For 
his  bravery  and  important  services  on  that  occasion,  he 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Legislature,  and  was  prescnnted 
with  a  valuable  farm.  His  next  military  aohieTemeati 
were  those  in  which  he  was  employed  in  the  North-wettem 
Territory,  when  death  terminated  his  career. 

It  would  be  a  pleasing  task,  and  an  easy  one,  to  coUeet 
materials  enough  to  form  a  volume  ef  brilliant  and  nseflil 
deeds,  achieved  by  that  distinguished  warrior,  who  shared 
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largely  in  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  Washington, 
from  the  commen<$ement  of  the  Revolution,  to  the  close  of 
his  life;  but  the  historians  of  his  day  have  superseded  the 
necessity  of  such  a  labor. 

The  Governor  of  the  North-western  Territory,  who  had 
accompanied  the  General  to  Detroit^  and  was  present  when 
the  possession  of  the  posts  was  delivered,  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  estabUsh  a  new  county  on  the  strait,  to  which 
he  gave  the  nftme  of  Wayne ;  in  compliment  to  the  chief, 
whose  victory  at  the  foot  of  the  Rapids,  two  years  before, 
had  hastened  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  1793,  by  the 
British  government.  The  seat  of  justice  for  the  new  county 
was  established  at  Detroit,  a  garrison  town,  compactly  built 
on  very  narrow  streets,  most  of  them  not  exceeding  one 
rod  in  width,  and  completely  enclosed  by  strong  pickets. 
It  was  defended  by  a  fort  on  the  north,  and  by  batteries  on 
the  margin  of  the  strait.  The  citadel,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  commandant,  and  his  suite,  was  erected  within 
the  pickets,  and  was  a  spacious  edifice,  with  an  esplanade 
in  front  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  mancBuvre  a  regiment 
of  troops.  The  town  was  the  most  ancient  on  the  upper 
lakes,  having  been  settled  by  the  French,  as  early  as  1683  ; 
and  it  was  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  till  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  United  States.* 


<  When  the  American  troops  took  possession  of  the  northern  posts,  the 
inhabitants  of  Detroit,  and  its  contiguous  settlements,  from  Lake  St  Clair,  to 
the  river  Raisin,  on  both  sides  of  the  strait,  were,  almost  exclusively,  Canadian 
French,  who  were  the  owners  and  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  land  had  been 
laid  out,  originally,  into  farms,  of  very  narrow  fronts — in  most  instances  not 
more  than  fifty  rods— and  running  back  from  one  to  two  miles,  for  quantity. 
The  owners  and  occupiers  were  extremely  ignorant,  and  were  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  strong  religious  superstition.  They  had  been  treading  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  fathers,  time  out  of  mind,  like  mere  imitative  beings,  without 
seeming  to  know  that  any  improvement  had  been  made  in  agriculture,  since 
Noah  planted  his  vineyard.  They  raised  the  same  crops  without  variation, 
and  in  the  same  succesdon,  they  had  been  accustomed  to  see,  from  boyhood. 
When  a  field  became  ezhanstad,  it  was  raffered  to  rest,  till  it  became  partially 
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The  old  town  which  was  surrendered  to  the  United  States 
was  entirely  burnt  down,  in  1805,  and  was  afterwards 
rebuilt  on  a  new  and  more  convenient  plan.  It  had  been 
for  many  years,  the  principal  depot  of  the  fur  trade  of  d&e 


recruited,  by  its  own  scanty,  spontaneous  products,  and  by  the  rains  and  dem 
of  heaven.  Their  houses,  bams,  and  other  improyements,  were  frontuf  ta 
the  strait;  separated  from  it,  by  a  narrow  road,  which  ran  along  the  edge  of 
the  water.  Each  farm  had  an  orchard  contiguous  to  the  house,  contaiBisf  t 
variety  of  fine  fruit.  When  the  litter  about  the  bam  and  stable,  increased  k 
much,  as  to  become  inconvenient,  they  piled  it  on  sleds,  drew  it  down  to  & 
strait,  which  was  just  at  hand,  and  threw  it  into  the  water.  Under  that  poe- 
tice,  the  soil,  though  naturally  good,  produced  very  light  crops,  and  theptke 
of  every  agricultural  product,  was  extravagantly  high.  That  continued  ts  k 
the  case,  till  emigrants  from  the  United  States,  purchased,  and  settled  i 
them,  and  introduced  a  better  system  of  agriculture. 

The  native  French  were  Catholics,  and  conscientiously  exact  in  the  | 
ance  of  their  religious  duties.  Their  tithes  were  regularly  bronght  lad 
deposited  in  the  storehouse  of  the  priest,  with  apparent  cheerfulness.  Thdr 
frequent  attendance  at  church,  which  seemed  to  be  every  day,  attiaeted  the 
notice  of  Judge  Symmes ;  who  incautiously,  but  fh>m  the  best  and  pmMt 
motives,  introduced  that  subject,  in  his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  and  aa- 
deavored  to  convince  them  that  they  consumed  more  time  in  the  dischaige  if 
religious  duty  than  was  required  by  the  Scriptures,  or  consisted  with  thdr 
temporal  prosperity.  That  interference  gave  great  offence,  and  produced  t 
general  excitement  in  the  town  and  vicinity.  The  remarks  of  the  Jad^ 
were,  probably,  misunderstood,  but  certainly  very  much  exaggerated,  by  tk«e 
who  reported  them.  By  some  it  was  viewed  as  an  attempt,  by  the  ^ 
government,  to  put  down  their  religion ;  but,  as  soon  as  the 
was  known,  the  Judge  made  a  very  conciliatory  explanation  from  the  1 
which  gave  general  satisfaction,  and  removed  the  difficulty. 

In  consequence  of  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  wiic 
engaged  in  the  business  of  the  court,  either  as  suitors,  witnesses,  or  j 
were  unable  to  speak  the  English  language,  it  became  necessary  to  < 
sworn  interpreters,  which  rendered  the  business  very  tedious,  and  in  sob* 
respects,  uninteresting;  as  every  thing  said  in  the  progress  of  a  cause,  by  the 
court,  the  bar,  or  witnesses,  was  to  be  interpreted,  sentence  by  sentenee,  ai  it 
came  from  the  lips  of  the  speaker. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  American  courts,  at  Detroit,  all  mattantf 
controversy,  among  the  inhabitants,  had  been  settled'  in  a  summary  way,  fey 
the  Commandant,  to  whose  decision  the  inhabitants  had  been  aocnstomed  fti 
submit.    They  had  been  habituated,  all  their  lives,  to  this  summary,  siysi 
tious  mode  of  settling  their  disputes;  and  were,  consequently,  very  mrnk 
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north  west,  and  the  residence  of  a  large  number  of  English 
and  Scotch  merchants,  who  were  engaged  in  it,  and  was  of 
course  a  place  of  great  business.  The  greater  part  of  the 
merchants    engaged  in  the   fur  trade,  both  Scotch  and 


dissatisfied  with  the  slow,  tedious  progress  of  an  American  court;  against 
which  they  complained  very  loudly. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  change  of  government,  and  of  the  intro- 
duction of  judicial  tribunals  in  that  country,  was  the  commencement  of  a 
large  number  of  suits,  many  of  them  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Commandants,  particularly  in  cases  involving  the  title  to  real  estate. 
The  docket  was  soon  crowded  with  cases,  and  the  practice  became  as  lucrative 
as  that  of  any  other  county  in  the  Territory.  The  result  was  similar  to  that 
which  took  place  in  1798,  in  Mississippi,  "after  the  establishment  of  courts  of 
justice  in  that  Territory,  and  was  brought  about  by  the  same  causes. 

Among  the  advantages  of  which  the  people  of  Detroit  then  boasted,,  was  the 
excellence  of  their  domestic  servants.  No  visitor  from  the  States  could  spend 
any  time,  at  a  public  or  private  house  in  that  city,  without  being  satisfied,  that 
they  did  possess  that  advantage  in  a  greater  degree,  than  the  inhabitants  of  any 
other  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  Canadian  French  were  naturally  o^inate  and  headstrong;  and  were 
illiterate  and  untaught  in  the  principles  of  equality,  professed  and  practiced  in 
republics.  They  had  grown  up  from  infancy  under  the  impression,  that  na- 
ture had  established  difierent  orders  in  society — that  power  and  rank  were 
inseparable  from  wealth;  and  that  inferiority  and  submission  were  ordained 
for  the  poor.  That  impression  was  carried  out  into  practice,  and  accounts,  in 
a  great  measure,  for  the  excellence  of  their  hirelings  and  domestics;  but  their 
best- servants  were  the  Pawnee  Indians,  and  their  descendants,  who  were  held, 
and  disposed  of,  as  slaves,  under  the  French  and  British  governments — a  spe- 
cies of  slavery  which  existed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Upper  Canada.  It 
was  introduced  at  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  and  was  founded  on 
the  assumed  right  of  selling  captives,  taken  in  war,  as  slaves.  The  Pawnees 
were  numerous  and  powerful;  but  were  considered  as  degraded,  by  all  the 
other  tribes;  on  which  account,  prisonera  taken  from  them  by  any  other  nation 
were  condemned  to  slavery,  and  were  held  as  slaves  by  the  captors,  or  sold  as 
such  to  others.  Many  of  them  were  purchased  by  the  Canadians,  and  em- 
ployed as  drudges  in  the  fur  trade,  and,  frequently,  as  house  servants.  The 
Indian  code  justified  the  putting  of  prisoners  to  death,  which  had  been  their 
common  punishment,  till  it  was  commuted  for  the  milder  one  ef  being  sold 
into  slavery  for  life.  That  relation  existed  when  the  country  was  delivered  up 
to  the  United  States;  though  the  practice  of  purchasing  Indian  captives  as 
slaves,  by  the  white  people,  had  ceased  before  the  surrender;  and,  conse- 
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English,  had  their  domiciles  at  Detroit;  and  the  nature  rf 
the  trade  was  such  as  to  require  large  amountB  of  capitil, 
in  order  to  be  profitable ;  because  the  great  distance,  and 
the  immense  extent  of  country,  over  which  their  fan  aad 
peltry  were  collected,  rendered  it  impossible  to  turn  the 
capital  employed  more  than  once  in  a  year,  and  sometimes 
once  in  two  years.  The  business  was  also  extremely  labo- 
rious and  precarious.  In  some  seasons,  their  profits  were 
enormously  large ;  in  others,  they  were  small ;  and  occao- 
onally,  they  were  subjected  to  heavy  losses. 

During  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  they  had  to  endure  the 
fatigues  and  privations  of  the  wilderness;  and  as  often  ai 
they  returned  from  those  laborious  excursions  to  their  fam- 
ilies and  comfortable  homes,  they  indulged  most  freely  in 
the  delicacies  and  luxuries  of  high  living.  Scarcely  a  day 
passed  without  a  dinner  party,  given  by  some  one  of  th^n, 
at  which  the  best  of  wine  and  of  other  liquors,  and  the  lidh 
est  viands  furnished  by  the  country,  and  by  commerce,  were 
served  up  in  great  profusion,  and  in  fine  taste.  Genteel 
strangers  who  visited  the  place,  were  generally  invited  to 
their  houses,  and  their  sumptuous  tables ;  and  although  at 
this  day,  such  a  practice  would  be  considered  a  breach  of 
moral  duty,  as  well  as  of  good  breeding,,  they  competed 
with  each  other  for  the  honor  of  drinking  the  most,  as  well 
as  the  best  wine,  without  being  intoxicated  themselves,  and 
of  having  at  their  parties  the  greatest  number  of  intoxica- 
ted guests.  This  revel  was  kept  up  in  a  greater  or  len 
degree,  during  the  season  they  remained  at  home,  as  an  off* 

qnently,  the  principal  part,  if  not  all  the  Indians  then  in  ilaTery,  wen  the 
deacendanta  of  enalayed  captiyea.  Immediately  after  the  laws  of  the  UoM 
States  were  introdaced,  and  their  conrta  of  jadicatare  eatabliahed,  the  Tafifitj 
of  that  relation  waa  questioned,  and  the  yalne  of  that  speciea  of  property  w 
Tery  much  diminished;  not  only  by  the  uncertainty  of  its  tenure,  hat  by  the 
effect  which  the  diacnssion  of  the  subject  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  i 
Very  soon  after  the  right  became  a  subject  of  enquiry,  poblic  opinion  < 
against  it,  and  the  relation  ceased  to  exist 
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set  to  the  privations  and  suffering  of  their  excursions  into 
the  wilderness. 

At  one  of  those  sumptuous  dinners,  given  by  Angus 
Mcintosh,  the  bottom  of  every  wine  glass  on  the  table  had 
been  broken  off,  to  prevent  what  were  called  heel-taps ; 
and  during  the  evening,  many  toasts  were  ^ven,  which  the 
company  were  required  to  drink  in  bumpers.  The  writer 
of  thip  narrative  was  one  of  the  guests,  on  that  occasion; 
but  being  in  very  delicate  and  precarious  health,  was  not 
required  to  comply  with  the  rules  prescribed  for  others;  but 
was  permitted  to  eat  and  drink,  as  his  judgment  dictated. 
This  privilege  was  awarded  to  him  most  cheerfully,  at  all 
those  parties,  as  it  was  known  that  without  it,  he  could  not 
have  participated  in  their  hospitality. 

Soon  after  the  town  of  Detroit  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans,  most  of  those  merchants  removed,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Sandwich,  in  Upper  Canada,  where 
it  was  the  universal  custom  to  celebrate  the  birth-day  of 
the  king.  The  General  Court  of  the  Territory  being  in 
session  at  Detroit,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1800,  which  was  the 
birth-day  of  his  migesty,  George  III.,  the  judges  and  the 
bar,  and  also  the  officers  of  the  American  garrison,  with 
many  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Detroit,  were  invited  to 
be  present,  and  partake  in  the  festivities  of  the  occasion. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  about  an  hundred  Amer- 
icans joined  in  the  festival.  A  spacious  building,  erected 
for  a  warehouse,  was  so  arranged  as  to  accommodate  be- 
tween four  and  five  hundred  persons,  with  seats  at  the 
tables,  at  the  same  time.  The  entertainment  was  splen- 
did ;  the  tables  were  richly  and  abundantly  supplied  with 
every  thing  which  appetite  or  taste  could  desire. 

The  loyalty  of  his  migesty's  subjects  waa  evinced  by 
every  expedient  in  their  power;  and  if  a  moiety  of  their 
prayers,  in  behalf  of  their  royal  master,  had  been  granted, 
he  must  have  lived  a  thousand  years,  and  his  shadow  never 
have  grown  less. 
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During  the  evening,  much  deference  w^as  paid,  by  Ae 
manctgers,  to  the  feelings  of  their  American  gnests.    Next 
to  the  King,  the  President  of  the  United  States  ysvas  drank; 
and  among  the  residue  of  the  toasts,  there  were  serenl 
complimentary  to  our  country  and  her  distinguislied  states- 
men.   'By  pursuing  that  liberal,  respectful  course,  no  bad 
feeling  was  excited;  and  although  more  wine  was  draak, 
in  proportion  to  numbers,  than  the  writer  ever  witnesMd 
on  any  other  occasion;  yet  the  party,  late  in  the  night, 
separated  in  harmony   and  mutual    good    feeling.     The 
American  garrison,  at  Detroit,  consisted  of  two  regiments, 
conmianded  by  Colonel  Strong,  who,  in  consideration  of  his 
great  responsibility,  and  to  relieve  from  duty  as  many  <tf 
his  officers  £^  practicable,  declined  to  be    a  guest,  and 
remained  at  his  post  in  the  citadel. 

At  that  party  the  court  and  bar  became  acquainted  with 
the  British  officers,  stationed  at  Fort  Maiden,  and  received 
a  pressing  invitation  to  visit  them,  and  spend  a  night  at 
their  quarters  in  the  garrison.  At  the  same  time,  Captain 
Currie,  of  the  John  Adams,  an  armed  vessel  of  the  United 
States,  politely  offered  to  convey  the  party  to  Maiden,  and 
from  thence  to  Maumee  Bay.  These  invitations  were  ac- 
cepted, and,  as  soon  as  the  court  had  finished  the  business 
of  the  term,  they  and  the  bar  sent  their  horses  by  land  to 
the  foot  of  the  Rapids,  and  embarked  for  the  British  gam- 
son.  They  were  received  by  Captain  McMullen,  the  com- 
mandant, and  entertained  with  great  hospitality.  He  gave 
them  a  fine  supper,  good  wine,  and  excellent  beds ;  which 
were  seldom  met  with,  by  western  travelers,  in  those  eariy 
days  of  territorial  improvement.  In  the  morning,  the 
party  took  leave,  and  returned  to  the  vessel. 

At  that  time,  the  fort  was  in  a  very  unfinished  state,  and 
no  material  or  preparation  was  discovered  for  completing 
it.  It  was  said,  however,  by  the  officers,  that  preparations 
were  in  progress  for  that  purpose,  and  that  it  was  Ae 
intention  of  government  to  put  the  works  in  a  complete 
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state  for  defence,  without  delay.  Early  in  the  afternoon, 
the  brig  cast  anchor  in  the  Maumee  Bay,  and  the  barge 
was  let  down  and  manned.  Having  taken  leave  of  the 
officers,  the  party  took  their  seats,  and  in  a  few  hours  were 
landed  at  the  foot  of  the  Rapids.  The  passage  was  pleas- 
ant, and  the  misery  of  wading  through  the  deep  mud  of  the 
Black  Swamp  was  escaped. 

The  residue   of  the  journey  to  Cincinnati,   presented 
nothing  unusual. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

Five  thoasuid  white  males  in  the  Territory. — Proclamation  of  the  Gannat. 
— ^Delegates  to  the  Aflsembly  elected. — Second  grade  of  Territorial  G«f* 
emment  organized.^ — Members  of  the  first  Territorial  Lfegialatiired — Tku 
Character^ — Talents. — Employments. — Morementa  of  Colonel  Bvtw— Mr. 
Smith  implicated.^ — Probably  without  causes — ^Burr's  Tisit  to  riarimt**— 
Notice  taken  of  him. — ^War  with  Spain  contemplated. — May  account,  pnkt- 
bly,  for  Burr's  movements. — Principles  of  the  Federal  party. — ^Their  ageaey 
in  forming  and  adopting  the  Federal  Constitution.— Condition  and  chancier 
of  the  country  improved  by  their  measures. — Origin  of  tiieir  name  Hns 
long  ceased  to  exist  as  a  party. 

In  1798,  it  waa  ascertained  that  the  North-'westem  Teiri- 
tory  contained  five  thousand  white  male  inhabitants,  and 
waa  therefore  entitled,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  enter  on  die 
second  grade  of  territorial  government,  provided  for  in  Ae 
ordinance  of  1787.  This  fact  was  made  known  by  die 
proclamation  of  Governor  St.  Clair,  calling  on  the  people 
to  elect  Representatives  to  the  first  General  Assembly,  and 
requiring  the  members,  when  elected,  to  meet  at  Cincin- 
nati, in  Convention,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  ten 
persons,  to  be  returned  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  five  of  whom,  it  was  his  duty  to  select;  and,  widi 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  commission  as  a 
Legislative  Council.  The  Representatives  were  chosen, 
and  assembled  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  4th  of  Febmaiy,  17M, 
as  required  by  the  proclamation.  After  doe  deliberstkft 
they  made  the  nomination — reported  it  to  the  Governor, 
and  then  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  16tli  d 
September,  ensuing.    The  Governor  transmitted  the  namei 
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of  the  nominees  to  .the  Secretary  of  State ;  and,  in  due 
time,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
the  President  appointed  "Jacob  Bornet  and  James  Findlay 
of  Cincinnati;  Henry  Vanderburgh,  of  Vincennes;  Robert 
Oliver,  of  Marietta;  and  David  Vance,  of  Vanceville;  to 
be  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  of  the  Territory 
of  the  United  States,  north-west  of  the  river  Ohio,"  which 
wcui  announced  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor. 

In  choosing  members  to  the  first  Territorial  Legislature, 
the  people,  in  almost  every  instance,  selected  the  strongest 
and  best  men,  in  their  respective  counties.  Party  influence 
was  scarcely  felt;  and  it  may  be  said  with  confidence,  that 
no  Legislature  has  been  chosen,  under  the  State  Govern- 
ment, which  contained  a  larger  proportion  of  aged,  intelli- 
gent men,  than  were  found  in  that  body.  Many  of  them,  it 
is  true,  were  unacquainted  with  the  forms  and  practical 
duties  of  leg^latioii;  but  they  were  strong-minded,  sensible 
men,  acquainted  with  the  condition  and  wants  of  the 
country,  and  could  form  correct  opinions  of  the  operation 
of  any  measure  proposed  for  their  consideration. 

The  delegation  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  from 
the  county  of  Hamilton,  consisted  of  seven  members; — 
William  McMillan,  John  Smith,  Robert  Benham, '  Aaron 
Cadwell,  William  Goforth,  John  Ludlow,  and  Isaac  Martin, 
all  of  them  intelligent,  substantial  men. 

The  Representatives  from  the  county  of  Ross,  were, 
Thomas  Worthington,  Samuel  Findley,  Elias  Langham, 
and  Edward  Tiflin. 

From  the  county  of  Wayne — Solomon  Sibley,  Jacob 
Visgar,  and  Charles  F.  Chobart  de  Joncaire. 

From  the  county  of  Washington — Return  Jonathan 
Meigs,  and  Pai^  Fearing. 

From  the  county  of  Jefferson — James  Pritchard. 

From  the  county  of  St.  Clair — Shadrach  Borfd. 

From  the  county  of  Randolph — John  Edgar. 

From  the  county  of  Knox — John  Small. — And, 
19 
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From  the  county  of  Adams— Joseph  Darlington,  aad 
Nathaniel  Massie. 

As  has  been  before  stated,  the  first  Legifllative  Concfl 
consisted  of  James  Findlay,  and  Jacob  Burnet,  of  HamihsB 
county ;  Heniy  Vanderburgh,  of  Knox ;  David  Vance,  rf 
Jefferson ;  and  Robert  Oliver,  of  Washing^n  county. 

The  whole  number  of  the  little  band  of  pioneers,  lAn 
composed  the  first  General  Assembly,  with  the  ezceptioi 
of  Judge  Sibley,  of  Detroit,  (Jeneral  Darlington,  of  West 
Union,  and  Jacob  Burnet,  of  Cincinnati,  have  been  \mg 
since  gathered  to  their  fathers;  and,  according  to  tk 
course  of  nature,  they  too,  must  soon  follow  tlieir  col- 
leagues, as  the  youngest  of  them  is  now  on  the  voge 
of  fourscore  years.* 

Several  of  the  mehibers  of  that  Assembly  wcsre  men  of 
the  first  order  of  talents ;  and,  with  scarcely  an  ezcepiia, 
they  would  all  be  now  estimated  as  well  qualified  for  State 
legislators. 

Of  the  first  class  was  William  McACllan,  of  Hanulm 
county.  He  possessed  an  intellect  of  a  high  oider;  aid 
had  acquired  a  fund  of  information,  general  as  virell  as  pro- 
fessional-, which  qualified  him  for  great  UBefulneas,  in  dK 
early  legislation  of  the  Territory.  He  was  a  native  of 
Virginia,  educated  at  WUliam  and  iifory,  and  'was  ont  d 
the  first  adventurers  to  the  AGami  Valley.  He  was  Ae 
son  of  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  of  the  strictest  order,  irlio 
had  educated  him  for  the  ministry;  and  who  w^as,  of  oome, 
greatly  disappointed,  when  he  discovered  that  he  wif 
unwilling  to  engage  in  that  profession,  and  had  set  Us 
heart  .on  the  study  and  practice  of  the  law.  After  many  seri- 
ous discussions  on  the  subject,  the  son,  who  understood  die 
feelings  and  prejudices  of  his  father,  at  le^f^  toU  him  k 


•  Since  this  article  was  written,  Jadge  Sibley  baa  paid  tlie  dal»l  of 
He  died  at  Detroit  in  1845,  at  the  advanced  age  of  aerealj-Mnrwl, 
beloved  and  reapected. 
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would  eomply  with  his  request,  but  that  it  must  be  on  one 
condition — ^that  he  should  be  left  at  perfect  liberty  to  use 
Watts's  version  of  the  Psalms.  The  old  gentleman  'Waa 
greatly  astonished,  and  rebuked  his  son  with  severity;  but 
never  mentioned  the  subject  to  him  afterwards. 

Mr.  Sibley  was  a  lawyer  of  big^  standing,  and  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  talented  men  of  the  House,  He  pes* 
sessed  a  sound  mind,  inqproved  by  a  liberal  education^  and 
a  stability  aiM  firmness  of  character,  which  commanded 
general  respect,  and  secured  to  him  the  confidence  and  the 
esteem  of  his  fellow  members.  He  afterwards  married  the 
only  daughter  of  Colonel  Sproat,  of  Marietta,  who  had  been 
a  meritorious  officer  in  the  war  of  llie  Revolution.  Mrs. 
Sproat  was  the  daughter  of  the  venerable  Commodore 
Whipple,  of  revolutionary  memory. 

Mr.  Meigs  and  Afr.  Fearing  were  lawyers  of  Marietta,  in 
Washington  county.  The  former  afterwards  filled  the 
office  of  Judge  of  the  General  Court  of  the  Territoiy; 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Ohio;  Gov- 
ernor of  that  State;  and  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe. 

The  latter  was  elected  delegate  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  year  1800,  and  took  his  seat  in  diat 
body,  in  December,  1801. 

Mr.  Darlington  and  Mr.  Massie,  of  Adams  county,  were 
among  the  earliest  and  most  enterprising  adventurers  to  the 
Northwestern  Territory ;  and  shared  largely  in  the  dangers 
and  privations  attending  the  first  settlement  of  the  country. 
They  were  useftil  members  of  the  House,  and  occupied  a 
high  standing  in  die  estimation  of  .the  people. 

Mr.  Massie  was  a  surveyor  and  locator  of  Virginia  Mili- 
tBiry  Land  Wanrant^,  in  the  district  between  the  Scioto 
and  Little  Miami  rivers;  reserved  for  that  purpose,  in  the 
deed  of  session  of  Virginia.  His  manners  were  polished 
and  agreeable;  his  talents  and  acquirements  were- respect- 
able ;  and,  having  been  brought  up  in  the  State  of  Virginia, 
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he  poBBeesed  some  of  the  pecnliarities  which  diBtingoiflh  Ae 
citizens  of  the  Old  Dominion  from  those  of  other  States. 

Mr.  Darlington  was  also  a  Virginian^  by  birth.  He 
had  a  bold,  enterprising  mind,  and  ei\joyed  the  confidenee 
of  the  people  of  the  Territory,  in  a  high  degree ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  he  has  been  continued  in  office  from 
the  adoption  of  th^  second  grade  of  Territorial  goven- 
ment,  until  very  recently;  and,  although  an  odqgenariBi, 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Cooit,  and 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  with  great  punctaality  and 
exactness. 

The  county  of  Ross  had  a  representation  "which  was  not 
excelled  in  talent  and  energy,  by  that  of  any  oilier  in  Ike 
Territory.  She  selected  her  strongest  men  as  guardians  of 
her  interest.  Worthington,  Tiffin,  Findley,  and  T^wgliMn, 
and  subsequentiy,  Nathaniel  Massie,  were  qualified  to  ex- 
ert 1^1  influence  in  any  deliberative  assembly.  They  were 
all  natives  of  Virginia,  excepting  Mt.  Tiffin,  who  was  bom 
in  Great  Britain,  and,  as  was  generally  onderstoody  and 
believed,  came  to  this  country  in  the  capacity  of  a  mxt- 
geon's  mate,  in  the  army  of  General  Burgoyne.  Mr.  Wor 
thington  and  Mr.  Tiffin  were  afterwards,  in  successiott, 
Senators  in  Congress,  and  Governors  of  the  State  of  Ohio; 
and  participated  largely  in  the  confidence  and  patronage  of 
the  State.  General  Findley  and  M^or  Langham  jmt 
officers  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  and  had  been  dis- 
tingui^ed  by  their  bravery  and  good  conduct. 

Mr.  Benham,  of  the  Hamilton  delegation,  was  an  Mctt 
in  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  1T77,  he  descended  the  Ohio 
to  St.  Louis,  with  a  party  of  seventy  or  eighty  men,  in  ked 
boats,  from  Pittsburgh,  conunanded  by  Miiyor  Rogers,  ftr 
the  purpose  of  procuring  clothing  for  the  American  troqir 
On  their  return,  they  landed  about  a  mile  below  the  liftde 
lifiluni,  on  the  Kentucky  shore,  to  prepare,  and  elit  theff 
breakfast.  While  there,  they  were-  discovered  by  a  partf 
of  six  or  seven  htmdred  British  and  Indians,  who  had  de- 
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Bcended  the  Little  Miami  in  canoes,  on  their  way  to  attack 
the  frontiers  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina;  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded  and  destroys.  Mr.  Benham,  with 
a  broken  thigh,  was  so  concealed  by  Idgh  weeds  and  thick 
underbrush,  that  he  escaped  the  notice  of  the  savages,  and 
was  left  alive  on  the  groimd.  After  the  enemy  had  disap- 
peared, he  succeeded  in  crawling  to  the  river,  at  the  mouth 
of  Licking,  carrying  with  him  his  rifle  and  ammunition ; 
where  he  found  one  of  his  comrades,  with  both  his  arms 
broken,  they  being  the  only  two  of  the  party  who  escaped 
with  life. 

They  remained  in  that  hopeless  condition  several  days, 
during  which  time  Mr*  Benham,  having  the  use  of  his  arms 
and  hands,  obtained  food  by  shooting  game,  which  his  com- 
panion brought  in,  in  his  teeth,  and  in  the  same  way  he 
brought  water  in  his  hat,  from  the  river.  They  subsisted  on 
raw  flesh,  and  river  water,  till  they  discovered  a  Kentucky 
boat  descending  the  Ohio,  on  its  way  to  the  Falls,  which 
they  hailed.  At  first  the  persons  on  board  fearing  a  decoy, 
refused  to  answer ;  but,  after  much  entreaty,  and  the  most 
solemn  assurances  that  they  were  woimded  Americans,  and 
that  there  were  no  Indians  in  the  neighborhood,  the  boat 
came  to  with  great  hesitation  and  fear,  took  them  in,  and 
conveyed  them  to  the  Falls,  where  their  wounds  were 
cured. 

Mr.  Benham  was  one  of  the  first  adventurers  to  Judge 
Symmes'  purchase.  He  served  in  the  army  under  General 
Harmar,  in  1789 — was  in  the  bloody  defeat  of  St.  Clair,  on 
the  4th  of  November,  1791,  and  shared  in  the  glorious  vic- 
tory of  Wayne,  on  the  90th  of  August,  1794. 

He  was  possessed  of  great  activity,  muscular  strength, 
and  enterprise — ^had  a  sound  discriminating  judgment,  and 
great  firmness  of  character— and  was  a  safe  and  useful 
member  of  the  assembly.  He  was  the  grandsire  of  the 
accomplished  Mrs.  Harriet  Prentice,  of  Louisville. 

Colonel  Edgar  was  an  inhabitant  of  Canada,  when  the 
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American  Revolution  commenced,  but  bein^  in  principle^  a 
wann  decided  Whig,  he  left  the  British  territory — remored 
to  the  United  States,  and  was  one  of  the  corps  of  Revoh- 
tionary  patriots  denominated  Canadian  Refbgeea.  After 
the  close  of  the  war,  he  settled  on  the  MissiBsippi,  where  be 
acquired  a  handsome  property,  and  lived  to  an  advanod 
age. 

John  Smith,  of  Hamilton  county',  was  scarcely  exceDed 
by  any  member  in  either  house,  in  native  talent  and  men- 
tal energy.  Though  he  felt,  very  sensibly,  the  ixrant  cf  ai 
early  education,  yet  the  vigor  of  his  intellect  was  such  n 
enabled  him,  measurably,  to  overcome  that  .4ifficulty.  Hu 
ambition  to  excel,  urged  him  to  constant  application,  aid 
soon  raised  hun  to  a  fair  standing  among  the  talented  aid 
influential  leaders  of  the  day.  In  1603,  he  represented  tk 
State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  stood  hi^a 
the  confidence  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  Subsequently,  howenr, 
his  intimacy  with  Colonel  Burr,  put  an  end  to  all  inter 
course  between  him  and  Mr.  Jefferson.  When  the  C!oloBfll 
was  on  his  tour  through  the  Western  country,  in  1806,  lie 
spent  a  week  or  two  in  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Smitli  ivas  then  a 
Senator,  and  had  been  a  member  of  that  body  when  Coloiel 
Burr  presided  in  it,  as  Vice  President  of  the  United  Statet. 
He,  therefore,  very  naturally  invited  him  to  hfs  house,  aai 
tendered  to  him  its  hospitality  during  his  stay  in  the  place. 
This  act  of  respect  and  kindness,  dictated  by  a  generooi 
feeling,  was  relied  on  as  evidence  that  he  mras  a  partijaa 
of  the  Colonel,  and  engaged  in  his  project  A  number  of 
persons  then  residing  in  Cincinnati,  who  were  in  eonstant 
and  intimate  intercourse  with  Colonel  Burr,  and  who  wve 
universally  believed  to  be  engaged  in  his  undertaking,  what- 
ever it  might  have  been,  deserted  him  as  soon  as  the  stoiiB 
began  to  gather.  ,  Some  of  them  figured  in  the  trial  at 
Richmond,  in  1807,  as  patriots  of  spotiess  purity. 

When  the  Grovernor  of  Ohio  made  his  conunonication  ta 
the  Legislature  on  the  subject,  which  was  the  conuaenee- 
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ment  of  tke  military  movements,  familiarly  called  at  that 
day  ^'  the  Burr  War^^  it  was  amusing  to  see  those  men,  who 
had  so  recently  been  the  most  devoted  attendants  on  the 
Colonel,  and  the  most  vocal  in  his  praise,  denouncing  him 
as  a  traitor,  and  tendering  their  services  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  to  arrest  the  culprit  and  bring  him  to  justice. 
Mr.  Smith  was  a  firm,  consistent  man,*  not  easily  alarmed; 
he  solemnly  affirmed  his  belief  that  Colonel  Bufr  was  not 
engaged  in  aiiy  project  ii\jurious  to  the  country,  and  refused 
to  join  in  the  outcry  against  him,  or  to  aid  in  the  measures 
that  were  taken  to  procure  his  arrest.  The  consequence 
was,  he  was  denounced  himself,  and  a  bill  of  indictment 
found  against  him,  which  was,  however,  abandoned  with- 
out an  attempt  to  bring  him  to  trial. 

In  conversation  with  his  friends,  Mr.  Smith  stated,  that 
before  the  movements  of  Burr  had  attracted  general  notice, 
Mr.  Jefierson  requested  a  confidential  interview  with  him, 
(Smith;)  at  which  he  enquired  if  he  was  not  personally 
acquainted  with  the  Spanish  officers  of  Louisiana  and  Flor- 
ida. On' being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  went  on  to 
state,  that  a  war  with  Spain  seemed  to  be  inevitable;  and 
that  it  Was  very  desirable  to  know  the  feelings  of  those 
men  towards  the  United  States,  and  whether  reliance  could 
be  placed  on  th^ir  friendship,  if  a  war  should  take  place 
between  the  two  countries.  At  the  same  time,  he  re- 
quested him  to  visit  that  country,  with  reference  to  that 
object.  Mr.  Smith  stated  further,  that  he  did  visit  the 
country,  as  requested;  and  that,  on  his  return,  he  reported 
to  Mr.  Jefierson,  that  the  governor,  the  inferior  officers,  an 
the  inhabitants  -  generally,  were  not  only  friendly,  but 
were  desirous  of  attaching  themselves  to  the  United  States. 
This  was  in  the  summer,  preceding  the  war  message 
against  Spain,  which  was  sent  to  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, in  December,  1805.  Although  that  message  was 
confidenticd,  it  soon  became  known  to  the  diplon^atic  corps, 
at  Washington ;  and  the  French  minister  was  ordered  by  his 
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master,  Napoleon,  to  inform  the  American  Govemmoit, 
that  France  would  take  part  with  Spain,  in  any  contnt 
she  might  have  with  the  United  States. 

It  is  matter  of  history,  that  after  that  notice,  the  project 
against  Spain,  communicated  in  .the  confidential  message, 
and  referred  to  in  t&e  conversation  with  Mr.  Smith,  wii 
abandoned;  and,  about  the  same  time,  measnres  vmt 
taken  by  the  Administration,  to  stop  the  movementi  of 
Colonel  Burr.  The  inference  drawA  from  these  facts,  aid 
the  order  of  time,  in  which  they  occurred,  was,  that  die 
object  of  Burr's  preparations  and  movements,  "was  the  i&- 
vasion  of  Mexico ;  that  the  government  was  apprised  of 
that  fact;, and,  that  the  settlement  of  Washita  lands  wast 
mere  pretence  to  cover  the  real  design. 

The  persons  who  composed  the  Legislative  Council,  were 
men  much  respected,  and  in  whom  the  conunnnity  had 
confidtence.  Colonel  Vanderburgh  was  an  intelligent  citi- 
zen of  Vincennes,  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade.  Wbei 
the  Legislative  Council  was  first  organized,  he  'was-chosei 
their  President,  and  held  that  office  tiU  he  ceased  to  be  t 
citizen  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Indiana  Territory;  the  boundaries  of  \irhich  included 
his  residence.  After  that  division  was  completed,  and  Ae 
new  Territory  organized,  Mr.  Vanderburgh  ivas  appointed 
by  the  President,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  General  Court; 
from  which,  it.  may  be  inferred,  that  his  standing  in  tliat 
community  was  highly  respectable. 

David  Vance,  of  Jefferson  county,  was  a  plain  man,  d 
respectable  acquirements,  and  of  stability  and  sound  jaig' 
ment.  He  was  esteemed  for  integrity  and  nprigfatnesi  of 
character;  and  was,  in  all  respects,  worthy  of  confidence. 

Colonel  Robert  Oliver,  of  Washington  coontyyOrtoodhigh 
in  the  confidence  of  the  community.  He  had  served .  wiA 
credit,  as  an  officer  in  the  ^my  of  the  Revolution;  and, 
like  hundreds  of  others,  who  were  engaged  in  that  gloriov 
struggle,  fotind  himself,  at  the  return  of  peace;  destitute  of 
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the  means  of  subsistence,  and  without  an  occupation^  on 
which  he  could  rely  for  support.  Thus  situated,  he  joined 
the  Ohio  company  of  associates,  most  of  whom  were  Bevo- 
lutionary  characters,  of  New  England.  He  was,  of  course, 
one  of  the  first  band  of  pioneers  to  the  Far  West,  who 
planted  themselves  on  the  Muskingum  river,  while  the 
Territory  was  a  dreary  wilderness,  without  constitution, 
government,  or  law. 

General  James  Ftndlay  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  one  of  the  early  pioneers  to  the  West.  He  settled  at 
Cincinnati,  while  the  Indian  "^ar  was  raging  with  violence; 
and  had  his  full  share  of  exposure  to  its  dangers.  After 
Congress  had  adopted  a  system  for  the  fiale  of  the  public 
lands,  and  established  a  Land  office  at  Cincinnati,  he  was 
appointed  Receiver  of  Public  Money,  and  was  continued  in 
that  station  many  years,. and  until  he  resigned  it.  He 
joined  the  army  of  (Tcneral  Hull,  as  a  volunteer,  and 
marched  to  Detroit  in  command  of  one  of  the  regiments 
which  composed  that  army.  When  the  extraordinary  sur- 
render by  (general  Hull  took  place,  he  returned  to  his  fam- 
ily and  his  business.  In  1825,  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
and  was  continued  in  that  station  by  re-elections,  till  1833. 
For  many  years,  he  was  M^gor  General  of  the  first  Divis- 
ion, of  Ohio  Militia.  He  held  a  variety  of  offices  under 
bpth  the  State  and  general  governments,  in  which  he  had 
the  confideQce  of  the  community  in  a  high  degree. 

Mr.  Burnet,  as  has  been  stated  elsewhere,  is  a  native 
of  JNew- Jersey,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  College,  and  a  law- 
yer by  profession.  During  the  long  period  of  his  profession- 
al labbrs  at  the  bar,  both  in  the  Territory  and  State,  he  was 
placed  by  common  consent  among  the  most  respectable  of 
his  professional  brethren.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  scdiool 
of  politicians,  who  had  been  active  agents  in  commencing 
and  sustaining  the  Revolution.  He  was  taught  to  confide 
in  the  wisdom,  and  purity  of  Washington,  and  his  confiden- 
tial associates,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Federal  party — 
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formed  the  new  conBtitution»  and  were  the  principal  agents 
in  convincing  the  people  that  it  was  their  doty  and  their 
interest  to  adopt  it.  They  settled  the  principles  and  ar- 
ranged the  plan  on  which  it  should  be  adminiBtered;  and 
under  their  guidance  it  went  into  successful  operation,  not- 
withstanding the  violent  opposition  of  the  par^  "which  dii- 
tinguished  itself  by  the  characteristic  name  of  Anti-Fedfr 
ralist.  In  a  short  time,  the  new  government,  in  the  handi 
of  its  friends,  recovered  the  country  from  the  umveraal  dis- 
tress and  embarrassment  which  the  war  of  the  Revolutiim 
had  produced;  and  was  scattering  blessings  on  all  clanei 
of  the  people;  when  the  Anti-Federal  party,  who,  under 
that  name,  had  resisted  its  adoption,  assumed  the  more 
fascinating  appeUation  of  Republican,  and  transferred  thek 
opposition  from  the  Constitution  itself,  to  the  administralioB 
of  it.  They  conunenced  a  systematic  attack  on  the  polief 
adopted  by  President  Washington;  they  condenmed  hii 
leading  measures,  and  formed  a  combination  to  bring  him 
into  disrepute,  and  themselves  into  office;  and,  after  » 
conflict  of  twelve  years,  they  succeeded  in  their  project 
In  the  judgment  of  Mr.  B.  they  were  influenced  by  mo- 
tives of  ambition,  and  were  more  anxious  to  gain  power, 
than  to  reform  abuses.  He  had  more  confidence  in  the 
inen  who  formed  &e  Constitution  than  in  their  oppo* 
nents,  who  had  uniformly  resisted  its  adoption,  and  of- 
posed  its  measures. 

Soon  after  that  party  cast  ofi*  the  name  of  Anti-Fed- 
eralist, its  origin,  and  their  original  purpose,  "were  foigot- 
ten.  The  people  were  told  that  the  Federalists  virere  oru- 
tocratSy  laboring  to  change  the  constitution,  by  giving  it  the 
substance,  as  well  as  the  form,  of  the  British  government 
These  charges  were  made  so.  repeatedly — ^with  /meh  bold 
confidence,  and  came  fix>m  such  high  places,  that  the  na- 
tion, at  length,  were  led  to  believe  them.  The  framen 
and  fathers  of  the  Constitution  were  set  down  as  its  wont 
enemies,  and  its  original  opponents  as  its  best*  ftieadi. 
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The  party  which  had  been  called  Federalists,  t)ecause  they 
made  and  supported  the  new  federal  govemment,  were 
represented  as  its  original  enemies;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
its  most  deadly  opponents  claimed  to  be  its  fathers  and 
guardians. 

These  false  statements,  having  obt€dned  credence,  after 
years  of  repetition,  the  name  of  the  party,  of  which  Wash- 
ington was  the  head,  became  a  term  of  reproach— indica- 
ting the  very  reverse  of  its  true  and  genuine  meaning. 
Mr.  B.,  howev^,  knew  that  it  implied,  neither  more  nor 
less,  than  devotion  to  the  new  federal  govenunent.  For 
that  reason,  although  the  party  had  long  ceased  to  exist, 
the  great,  minority  of  them  being  in  their  graves;  Mr.  B. 
retained  the  name,  and  still  cherishes  it,  as  the  distinguish- 
ing appellation,  of  the  purest  patriots  and  statesmen,  the 
country  has  eyer  contained. 

When  the  party  slang  of  the  day,  which  has  been  kept 
alive,  for  sinister  purposes,  to  the  present  hour,  shall  have 
done  its  work,  and  be  forgotten,  the  historian,  with^out  nisk 
to  his  popularity,  will  do  justice  to  that  abused,  persecuted, 
misunderstood  party.  He  will  record  their  political  course, 
impartially,  and  vnU.  verify  the  fact,  that  they  were  the 
fathers  of  the  Revolution — ^the  instigators  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence — and  the  framers  of  our  present  hap- 
py form  of  government;  an4  that,  by  their  efforts  and  influ- 
ence, the  country  was  raised  from  poverty  to  affluence,  and 
from  the  contempt  of  Europe,  to  the  confidence  and  admi- 
ration of  the  world.  He  will  cause  it  to  be  known,  and 
acknowledged,  that  before  they  yrere  driven  from  power, 
they  had  saved  the  nation — established  her  character — 
renovated  her  energy,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  all  her 
subsequent  prosperity. 

A  consciousness  of  these  truths  prompted  Mr.  Jefferson 
to  declare^  in  his  inaugural  address,  at  the  moment  he  took 
the  reins  of  government  from  the  hands  of  the  Federalists : 
<<  We  are  all  Republicans,  we  are  all  Federalipts."  . 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Legislature  aawmble  at  Cincinnati. — Their  proceedingB.^— HarriMm  ekdri 
Delegate  to  Congre«. — Hia  ineinictions. — ^Hii  conne  in  Congnm  aypwwi 
— ^Territory  diTided.~-Harri8on  appointed  6oTemor^-«-The  Ordioaaee  ii 
1787. — Its  proTisiona.— ^Liberty,  oiTll  and  religions,  aecnredd — Teiritaal 
code  defectire. — Remedied  by  the  Legislature^ — French  inhabitants^— TMr 
common  fields. — ^Burning  of  Prairies. — Injury  resulting^ — ^R«gnlatedw— It- 
risdiction  on  the  Ohio  Rirer. — Claims  of  Kentucky. — InconrenieBeab— 
Act  of  the  Legislature  touching  It — Compact  between  Virginia  and  Ktt- 
tucky. — Legislation  of  the  Governor  and  Jndges.^ — Of  the  Genenl  Amb- 
bly.-^Edncation  encouraged^ — ^Protection  of  the  Indians  i  Vetoes  of  thi 
Goremor. — Property  qualification. — ^Limited  BlaTery.r— Atten^it  to  iiCi^ 
dnce  it. — Auditor's  Certificates. — ^Address  of  the  General  Aawmbly,  eoa- 
plimentary  to  President  Adams. 

On  the  16th  September,  1799,  both  branckes  of  the  LegiB- 
lature  assembled  at  Cincinnati,  elected  their  officen,  and 
informed  the  Governor  that  they  were  ready  to  proceed  to 
business.  The  Governor  met  them  the  next  day,  in  tlie 
chamber  of  the  Representatives,  and  in  a  very  elegant  ad- 
dress, congratolated  them  and  their  constitaents  on  the  in- 
teresting change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  form  of  dieir 
government; — a  change,  by  which  the  power  of  making 
their  laws  had  been  taken  from  the  hands  of  men  in  \riioie 
appointment  they  had  no  agency,  and  over  whom  they  had 
no  control,  and  committed  to  others  of  their  own  choiee. 
He  laid  before  them  a  frdl  and  faithful  view  of  the  condi- 
tion and  the  wants  of  the  Territory;  and  reconmieaded to 
their  attention  such  measures  as  he  believed  were  pn^ 
to  advance  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

As  this  was  the  first  session  of  the  Legialatore,  it ' 
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necessarily  a  laborious  one.  The  transition  from  a  colonial 
to  a  semi-independent  government,  called  for  a  general  re- 
vision and  enlargement  pf  the  statute  book.  Some  of  the 
adopted  laws  were  repealed — ^many  of  them  were  alter- 
ed and  amended,  and  a  long  Ust  of  new  aets  were  added 
to  the  code&  The  x^hange  made  it  necessary  to  create  new 
offices,  and  prescribe  the  duties  of  those  who  were  to  fill 
them.  The  increased  expenditore,  caused  by  the  change 
which  tiien  took  place,  made  it  necessary  to  devise  a  plan 
of  ways  and  means  to  meet  it.  As  the  number  of  mem- 
bers in  each  branch  was  small,  and  a  portion  of  them  either 
unprepared,  or  indisposed  to  partake  liEurgely  in  the  labor  of 
legislation,  the  principal  pressure  of  it,  rested  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  a  few. 

One  of  the  important  duties  of  the  sessipn  was  the  elec- 
tion of  a  delegate  to  represent  the  Territory  in  Congress, 
As  soon  as  the  Governor's  proclamation  made  its  appear- 
ance, the  selection  of  a  person  to  fill  that  place  excited  gen- 
eral attention.  Several  names  were  mentioned,  and  among 
them  the  name  of  Mr.  B.,  whose  friends  pressed  him  to  be- 
come a  candidate ;  and  ventured  to  give  him  strong  assu- 
rances of  success,  if  he  would  consent  to  serve ;  but,  being, 
at  the  time,  in  an  extensive  practice,  and  not  wealthy,  he 
could  not  afibrd  to  quit  hb  profession,  or  abstract  from  it  as 
much  time  and  attention,  as  the  duties  of  the  station  would 
require.  In  addition  to  this,  it  appeared  to  him,  that  he 
could  be  more  useful  to  the  people  of  the  Territory  in  their 
own  Legislature,  than  in  Congress.  For  these  reasons,  he 
refused  to  be  a  candidate;  and  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Legislature,  public  opinion  had  settied  down  on  William 
Henry  Harrison  and  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Jr.,  who  were  the 
only  candidates  for  the  office. 

On  the  3d  of  October,  the  two  Houses  met  in  the  Repre- 
sentative chamber,  according  to  a  joint  resolution,  previ- 
ously adopted,  and  proceeded  to  the  election.  The  ballots 
were  taken  and  counted,  when  it  appeared  that  Williain 
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Henry  Harrison,  bad  twelve  votes,  and  Arthur  St  dm 
ten  votes. '  William  Henry  Harrison  was  therefiire  declared 
to  be  duly  elected.  On  being  furnished  with  a  certificate 
of  his  election,  he  resigned  the  office  of  Secretary  of  tlie 
Territory,  proceeded  forthwith  to  Philadelphia,  and,  Con- 
gress being  then  in  session,  immediately  took  his  seat,  ai 
the  Representiaitive  of  the  Northwestern  Territory.  Thougb 
he  retained  it  but  a  single  session,  he  succeeded  in  obtais- 
ing  some  very  impcn-tant  advantages  for  his  constitiientB. 
-  He  introduced  a  resolution  to  subdivide  the  snrveyB  of 
the  Public  Lands,  and  to  have  them  offered  far  sale  in 
small  tracts ;  which  he  succeeded  in  getting^  through  botk 
Houses,  in  opposition  to  the  interest  of  speeolatcnv;  who 
had  till  then  monopolized  the  business  of  retailing^  landi  to 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  community,  at  advanced  jniees. 
That  act  waa  hailed  as  the  most  beneficent  measure  thit 
Congress  had  ever  adopted  for  the  people  of  the  West  b 
put  it  in  the  power  of  every  industrious  man,  poor  as  be 
might  be,  to  become  a  fireeholder — to  cultivate  his  own 
domain;  and  lay  a  foulndation  for  the  support'  and  fatme 
comfort  of  his  family.  At  the  same  session  he  obtained  « 
liberal  extension  of  the  time  of  payment,  in  behalf  of  tliooe 
persons  who  had  procured  pre-emption  rights  to  lands  tbey 
had  previously  bought  of  Judge  Symmes,  lying  beyond  Ae 
limits  of  his  patent,  and  for  which  it  was  not  in  Mb  power  to 
make  titles.  That  indulgence  enabled  them  to  secnre  llieb 
fkrms,  and,  eventually,  to  become  independent  and  wealthy 
men.  At  the  same  time  Congress  divided  the  Northwes- 
tern Territory,  by  establishing  the  new  Territory  of  Indiana; 
of  which  Mr.  Harrison  was  appointed  Governor,  and  Su- 
perintendent of  Indian  affairs.  He  accepted  those  ap- 
pointments and  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress.  By  tUi 
divi^ioii,  Mr.  Vanderburgh  became  a  citizen  of  Indiana, 
and  ills  seat  in  the  Legislative  council  was  vacated. 
'  The  Ordinance  and  the  Compact,  which  were  the  Cos- 
stitotion  of  the  Territory,  contained  but  little  specific  legii* 
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faition.  It  prescribed  the  rale  of  descents;  the  mode  of 
transferring  Teal  estate,  by  deed  of  lease  and  release ;  and 
of  devising  or  bequeathing  it  by  will.  It  regulated  the 
right  of  dower,  and  authorised  the  transfer  of  personal 
property,  by  delivery;  saving  always  to  the  French  and 
Canadian  inhabitants,  and  other  settlers  who  had  before 
professed  themselves  citizens  of  Virginia,  their  laws  and 
eostoms  then  in  force  among  them,  relative  to  the  descent 
and  conveyance  of  property.  In  addition  to  these  provis- 
ions, the  compact  ordained,  that  no  person  demeaning  him- 
self in  a  peaceable  manner,  should  be  molested  on  account 
of  his  mode  of  worship,  or  religious  opinions.  It  also 
Mcored  to  the  inhabitants  forever,  the  benefit  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus — of  trial  by  jury— of  a  proportionate 
representation  of  the  people  in  the  Legislature,  and  of 
judicial  proceedings,  according  to  the  course  of  the  Com- 
mon Law. 

It  further  provided,  ^'that  all  perscms  should  be  bailable, 
unless  for  capital  offences,  etc.;  that  all  fines  should  be 
moderate;  that  no  cruel  or  unusual  punishments  should 
ever  be  inflicted;  that  no  man  should  be  deprived  of  his 
liberty  or  property,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the 
law  of  the  land;  that  if  the  public  exigency  made  it  neces- 
Muy  to  take  the  property,  or  services  of  any  individual,  full 
compensation  should  be  made  for  the  same;  that  no  law 
■hould  ever  be  enacted  to  affect  private  contracts  or  en- 
gagements, bona  fide,  and  without  firaud,  previously  made; 
and  that  there  should  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude,  other  than  for  the  punishment  of  crimes:  Pro- 
frided  ahoaySy  that  any  person  escaping  into  the  Territory, 
from  whom  labor  or  service  was  lawfiilly  claimed,  in  any 
one  of  the  original  States,  such  fugitive  might  be  lawfully 
taken  and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor 
or  service.*' 

The  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  con- 
tained in  this  invaluable  document,  were  guaranteed  to  the 
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people  of  the  Territory  and  their  posterity  forever,  by  the 
venerable  Fathers  of  the  Revolution,  which  entitled  them  Id 
endless  gratitude.  .Valuable,  however,  as  these  ptincipki 
were,  they  required  much  specif  legislation,  to  cany  thea 
into  prcustical  use. 

The  statutes,  which  had  been  adopted,  from  tiine  to  tinier 
by  the  Governor  and  Judges,  formed  a  miserable  apolqc* 
for  a  code  of  statute  laws.  Many  subjects  of  interest  wot 
not  embraced  in  them,  and  most  of  those  \^hich  were,  were 
in  a  crude  imperfect  state.  The  most  useful  of  them  woe 
taken  from  the  Pennsylvania  code,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  from  the  code  of  Virginia,  which  adopted  the  comauii 
law,  and  such  of  the  English  statutes,  made  in  aid  of  it, 
prior  to  the  4th  of  James  I.  ^as  were  of  a  general  natme, 
and  applicable  to  the  country.  Although  this  law  was  iB- 
portant  in  the  administration  of  justice;  as  without  it,  tk 
courts  must  have  legislated,  in  many  of  the  cases  whick 
came  before  them;  yet  it  was  so  general  and  indefinite  ii 
its  terms,  that  questions  were  perpetually  arising,  at  the 
bar  and  on  the  bench,  as  to  which  of  the  statutes  of  tk 
English  code  were  adopted;  and  whether  such  parti  ef 
statutes  as  were  applicable .  to  the  state  of  tbe  coimtiyi 
might  be  taken,  and  others  rcjjected;  as,  for  example,  in  s 
case  in  which  the  defence  rested  on  a  plea  of  usury,  tiMR 
being  no  statute  of  the  Territory  on  that  sulject,  tk 
defendant  relied  on  the  statute  of  Idth  Elizabeth,  whid 
came  clearly  wi^thin  the  terms  of  the  adopting  law,  both  ai 
to  time  and  subject  matter;  yet,  as  it  authorised  an  inlereit 
of  ten  per  cent.,  and  the  interest  of  the  Territory,  estaUisitfd 
by  general  consent,  was  only  six  per  cent.,  it  became* 
question,  whether  it  did  or  did  not  justify  t^iat  pa,te  of  is- 
terest;  and  if  not,  whether  the  penalty  of  the  act  could  be 
enforced  in  that  case. 

On  many  interesting  subjects,  particularly  those  relatiBK 
to  remedies,  and  the  mode  of  enforcing  them,  tfaeie  had 
been  no  legislation^    The  course  of  the  Common  Law  vai 
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leUed  OB,  which  was  tediouB,  and,  in  most  caaes,  difficult 
and  expensive;  and  the  more  so,  as  there  was  not  any 
tribunal  in  the  Territory  vested  with  Chancery  powers. 
The  Courts  of  Ccmimon  Law,  as  far  as  their  forms  and 
modes  of  administering  justice  would  permit,  assumed  those 
powers  from  necessity,  by  whidi  partial  relief  was  obtained. 

On  the  subject  of  the  partition  of  real  estat&^assignment 
of  dower — relief  of  insolvent  debtors-^Hiettlement  of  dis- 
putes by  arbitration— divorce,  and  alimony^-^quitable  set 
off,  and  execution  of  real  contracts,  the  territorial  code  was 
entirely  silent.  To  supply  that  deficiency,  an  onerous 
duty  was  imposed  on  the  Legislature,  at  their  first  session. 
In  most  of  the  cases  mentioned,  laws  were  passed  providing 
simple  and  easy  modes  of  proceeding. 

The  subject  of  education  occupied  their  serious  attention ; 
and'  among  other  measures,  they  instructed  the  delegate  in 
Congress  to  use  his  influence  to  induce  that  body  to  pass 
the  laws  which  were  considered  necessary  to  secure  to  the 
Temtory  the  title  of  the  lands  that  had  been  promised  for 
the  support  of  schools  and  colleges,  including  section  No. 
16,  in  every  township;,  which  had  been  pledged  tor  the 
support  of  common  iichools,  ioL^e  Ordinance  of  May,  1785, 
and  confirmed  by  another  of  Jliy,  1767. 

It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  Legislature,  by  the  Ordi- 
nance for  the  government  of  the  Territory,  "to  observe  the 
utmost  good  faith  towards  the  Indians;  to  protect  their 
property,  rights  and  liberty;  and  to  pass  lawp  founded  in 
justice  and  humanity,  for  preventing  wrongs  being  done  to 
them."  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor,  that  sub- 
ject was  investigated,  and  a  law  ^as  passed  for  their  relief, 
covering  all  the  ground  to  which  it  was  supposed  the  power 
pf  the  Legislature  extended. 

As  the  dividing  line  between  the  North-wefetem  Terri- 
tory and  the  new  Territcnry  of  Indiana,  had  not  been  run,  it 
was  a  matter  of  doubt,  into  which  Territory  the  island  of 
Mfkckinaw  and  the  a^i&oent  setdements  would  fieJl.    To 
30 
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remove  that  doubt,  measures  were  taken  to  ascertain  Iheir 
true  position.  Measures  were  also  taken  to  obtain  fiv  tke 
people  of  Detroit  a  confirmation  of  their  right  to  a  tract  cf 
land  adjoining  the  town,  which  they  had  used  firom  the  fint 
settlement  of  the  country,  as  a  public  common. 

The  two  houses  also  adopted  a  remonstrance,  addreMd 
to  Congress,  against  the  unqualified  veto  given  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, over  the  acts  of  the  Legislature;  and  against  At  a- 
elusive  right  he  claimed  of  dividing  and  subdividing  ooim- 
tles,  after  they  had  been  created  and  organized  by  hiiudf, 
vrithout  their  concurrence.  They  al^o  made  an  effort  ts 
abolish  the  properly  qualification,,  required  by  ^  (Mi- 
nance,  and  to  extend  the  right  of  voting  for  members  of  tk 
Legislature  of  the  Territory,  to  all  free  white  male  dtam 
of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  -who  hadie- 
sided  one  year  in  the  Territory,  and  who  had  paid  a  Tcni- 
torial  or  county  tax. 

During  the  same  session  (1799)  a  memorial  was  prtml- 
ed  by  officers  of  the  Virginia  line  on  Continental  estaUuk- 
ment,  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  praying  for  tolentioi 
to  remove  with  their  slaves,  on  to  their  Militaiy  Boni^ 
Lands^  between  the  Scioto  And  Little  Miami  riven.  Tk 
prayer  of  the  petition,  being  unequivocally  prohibited  ij 
the  Ordinance,  the  Legislature  had  no  discretion  in  tk 
case.  Their  only  course  was  to  reject  the  petitiony  al- 
though it  was  apparent,  that  if  the  applioation  of  the  me- 
morialists could  have  been  granted,,  it  would  have  broi^ 
into  the  Territory  a  great  accession  of  wraith,  strai«A, 
and  intelligence;  yet  the  public  feelings  on  the  sulgeotof 
admitting  slavery  into  the  Territeiy,  was  such,  that  the  lo- 
quest  would  have  been  denied,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  if  Ik 
Legislature  had  possessed  the  power  of  granting  it.  Tkej 
were  not  only  opposed  to  slavery,  on  the  ground  of  iti  k- 
ing  a  moral  evil,  in  violation  of  personal  right,  but  wen  flf 
opiniou,  that,  whatever  might  be  its  immediate  advantapi^ 
it  would  ultimately  retard  the  settlement,,  and  ehe^  Ik 
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prosperity  of  the  Territory,  by  making  labor  less  reputabloi 
and  creating  feelings  and  habits,  unfriendly  to  the  simpli- 
city and  industry,  they  desired  to  eni3onrage  and  perpetaate. 

That  influence  was  so  strong  on  the  minds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  both  houses,  that,  after  the  rejection  of  the  memo- 
rial, they  adopted  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  Territory, 
recommending  industry  and  ^gality — ^urging  them  to  dis- 
countenance dissipation  of  every  kind — ^to  encourage  home- 
manufactures,  and  retrench  unnecessary  expense. 

It  had  been  the  custom  of  the  French  inhabitants  of  the 
Illinois,  Mississippi^  and  Wabash,  from  the  "first  settlement 
of  the  country,  to  enclose  their  small  farms,  which  would 
now  be  denominated  truck-patches^  by  a  conmion  fence, 
which  frequently  gave  rise  to  disputes  and  quarrels;  some- 
times, as  to  their  respective  proportions  of  expeiiBe,  in 
keeping  up  the  enclosure — sometimes,  by  the  uncertainty 
of  their  land-marks — sometimes,  by  ii^juries  done  to  their 
crops  by  car^lessuess,  or  otherwise;  and  sometimes,  in  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  the  enclosure  for  pasturage,  and  the 
number  of  animals  that  each  proprietor  should  be  allowed 
to  pasture.  These  difficulties  were,  to  them,  of  serious  im- 
portance, and  were  t  submitted  to  the  Legislature,  in  the 
form  of  a  memorial.  It  was  not  an  easy  mQ,tter  to  devise 
a  remedy  for  a  case  so  complex.  It  seemed  to  resemble 
that  of  a  joint-stock  company,  not  regulated  by  law,  and 
having  no  rule  for  its  management,  but  custom,  voluntarily 
submitted  to.  A  plan,  however,  was  devised,  and  made 
obligatory  on  all  concerned,  by  an  act,  which  regulated  the 
enclosing  and  cultivating  of  common  fields,  and  which  gave 
general  satisfaction. 

In  that  early  stage  of  the  settlement  of  the  Territory, 
very  serious  damage  was  fi*equentlv  done,  to  the  property 
of  the  inhabitants,  by  setting  fire  to  the  woods  and  prairies 
— sometimes  by  design,  but  more  frequently  by  careless- 
ness. It  often  happened,  that  by  such  fires,  fences,  build-- 
ings,  stack  yards,  and  other  improvements  were  consumed. 
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Tfaye  extent  of  the  evil,  and  the  apprehenaion  it  ivodaoad, 
on  the  public  mind,  cannot  be  realized  by  those  ndio  bim 
not  lived  on  the  frontier  of  a  new,  Bparsely-Bettled  courtly. 
NnmerotiB  petitions,  on  that  subject,  were  presented,  aalt 
law  was  passed  granting  relief* 

From  the  first  settlement  of  the  TerritcNy,  the  ConuDBi- 
wealth  of  Kentocky ,  claimed  exdudve  jurisdictioii,  on  Ik 
Otdo  river — which  had  been  reluctantly  mbmitted  tortf 
the  people  of  the  Territory,  and  from  which  very  ssmi 
difficolties  and'  embairassments  had  resulted.  Persons  »- 
reeted  by  Territorial  officers,  finr  crimes  committed  on  boad 
of  boats,  lying  at,  or  floating  near  the  shore  of  the  Ten- 
tory,  were  released  on  habeas  corpus^  or  diadiarged  oil  plw 
to  the  jnrisdiction  of  the  Territorial  courts.  Thoee  who  Mt 
up  this  exclusive  right,  claimed,  that  it  extended  to  V^ 
water  marie;  and  insisted,  that  when  the  river  at  a  U^ 
stage,  passed  a  portion  of  its  water  through  a  bayoa,flr 
over  low  ground,  into  the  main  stream  belo^ir,  the  gromi) 
so  separated,  was  an  island,  within  the  meaning  of  the  sd 
of  cession,  the  jurisdiction  and  soil  of  which  ^wns  vestsiii 
Kentucky.  On  tiiat  hypothesis,  a  Virginia  Sfilitary  Lari 
Warrant,  was  located,  many  years  ago,  on  land  ao  sitoitBi 
for  which  a  patent  was  obtained,  on  the  gromnd  hfSoKt 
stated.. 

This  condition  of  things  was  highly  embarrassing,  aii 
frequentiy  reimlted  in  the  escape  of  criminals,  from  it- 
served  punishment.  The  claim  was  ccmaidered  extrsmlf 
<^pressive,  and  was  loudly  and  justiy  complained  it 
Many  persons  of  intelligence,  expressed  the  opinum,  Ait 
the  cession  of  the  entire  country,  north-west  of  tiis  livWi 
including  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  soil,  in  oonneotioa  irilh 
the  fru^t,  that  the  river  had  been  declared  a  poMie  M^ 
way,  to  be  used  freely  as  such,  by  all  the  eitlseav  of  As 
United  States,  might  be  considered  as  giving  the  peopb«f 
the  Territory  the  jurisdiction  they  claimed.  Mr.  B.,  irii 
others,  was  disposed  to  maintain  that  opinion^  and  to  MMrt 
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it,  as  the  bnly  remedy  for  the  embarraBsments  experienced 
by  their  magiBtrateB'  and  courts  of  justice.  They  enter* 
tained  ho  doubt  of  their  claim  to  low-water  mark,  and 
were  disposed  to  claim  a  common  right  over  the  whole 
river,  or  an  exclusive  one,  to  the  middle  of  it. 

Accordingly,  in  the  eaiiy  part  of  the  session  (1799)  on 
leave  granted  to  introduce  a  bill  defining  and  regulating 
privileged,  the  right  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  was  affimAd, 
by  legalizing  the  service  of  process,  civil  and  criminal,  on 
any  river,  or  water  course,  within,  or  bounding  the -Terri- 
tory. That  bill  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote,  in  each 
house,  and  was  approved  by  the  Governor,  with  a  distinct 
understanding,  that  it  asserted  the  right  of  concurrent  juris- 
diction  over  the  whole  river.  From  that  time,  the  tribu* 
nals  of  the  Territory,  and  afterwards  of  the  State,  sustained 
the  legality  of  arrests  made  on  the  Ohio  river.  Kentucky, 
however,  continued  to  dispute  the  right,  though  no  serious 
efibrt  was  made  to  resist  it,  for  a  number  of  years;  but, 
subsequentiy,  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  that  State,  was 
revived,  and  became  so  serious,  that*  the  Legislature  of 
Ohio  passed  a  resolution  requesting  their  Governor  to  cor^ 
respond  on  the  subgect,  with  the  Governor  of  Kentucky.  At 
a  subsequent  session,  the  Liegislatare  were  informed,  that 
the  Grovemor  of  that  state  had  declined  holding  any  cor* 
respondence  on  the  subject. 

When  that  result  was  communicated,  Mr.  B.  was  ^ 
member  of  the  HoWe;  and  having  had  something  to  do 
with  that  matter,  in  the  Territorial  Legislature,  he  deter- 
mined  to  give  it  a  thorough  investigation.  Accordingly,  ha 
examined  the  entire  legislation  of  Virginia,  in  regard  to  it- 
He  found  that  the  act  passed  in  December,  1780,  authori* 
sing  the  district  of  Kentucky  to  form  a  separate  govern* 
ment,  was  in  the  form  of  a  compact,  and  set  forth,  dis* 
tinctiy,  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which,  and  on  which 
alone,  the  district  should  be  permitted  to  form  a  govern* 
ment  for  themselves.    One  of  them  declared,  in  exjnresi 
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terms,  thai  the  State  to  be  formed  in  the  district^  skomU  wner 
dadm  the  exdiisive  jurisdicticn  on  the  Ohio  river;  but  that  k 
should  be  forever  comnum  to  them  and  to  the  people  and  StaUsm 
the  opposite  side.  These  conditions  were  agreed  to  bj  tk 
people  of  Kentucky,  and  a  State  Constitution  ^wbs  fonned 
in  1792,  containing  a  clause,  that  the  compact  with  die 
State  of  Virginia,  should  constitute  a  part  thereof. 

The  result  of  tiiat  examination  was  communicated  fo 
the  LfCgislature,  and  produced  a  perfect  conviction,  that  &e 
right  for  which  they  had  been  attempting  to  negotiate,  wv 
secured  to  them,  as  far  as  Kentucky  was  concerned,  by  &e 
prudence  and  foresight  of  the  Commonw^ealth  of  Virginii. 
Since  that  time  there  has  not  been  any  difficulty  with  &e 
State,  or  people  of  Kentucky.  A  similar  embairassmait, 
however,  may  arise  with  the  State  of  Virginia,  as  to  our 
right  on  the  river  above  the  mouth  of  Big  Salidy.  But 
judging  from  what  sh^  has  done,  to  secure  the  jurisdieliQa 
on  the  river  below  that  point,  it  is  not  presumed  she  will 
ever  desire  to  restrict  it  above. 

It  has  been  heretofore  remarked,  that  the  labor  of  pie- 
paring  and  maturing  the  business  of  tiie  Territorial  LepB- 
lature,  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  a  few^  individoab.  h 
proof  of  that  remark,  the  Journal  of  the  Liegislative  Coun- 
cil shows,  that  during  the  session  of  1790,  Mr.  B.,  a  member 
of  that  body,  prepared  and  reported  the  foUowing  billa,  to 
wit:  a  bill  to  regulate  the  admission  and  practice  of  attor 
neys  at  law:  a  bill  to  confirm  and  give  force  to  certain 
laws  enacted  by  the  Governor  and  Judges :  a  bill  maUiig 
promissory  notes  negotiable :  a  bill  to  authoriee  aiid  regn- 
late  arbitrations :  a  bill  to  regulate  the  service  and  reton 
of  process,  in  certain  cases :  a  bill  establiBhing  conrts,  f» 
the  trial  of  small  causes:  a  bill  to  prevent  trespassing, bj 
cutting  of  timber:  a  bill  providing  for  .the  lappointmeatof 
constables :  a  bill  defining  privileges,  in  certain  cases :  aUl 
to  prevent  the  intlroduction  of  spirituous  liqtunvy  into  eer 
tain  Indian  towns:  a  bill  for  the  appointment  of  general 
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officeniy  in  4lie  ndlitia  of  the  Territory :  a  bill  to  revise  the 
laws  adopted,  or  made,  by  the  Governor  and  Judges :  a  bill 
to  authorise  the  raising  of  money  by  way  of  lottery :  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor:  a  l»ll  repealing  certain  laws  and 
parts  of  laws :  and,  a  bill  for  the  punishment  of  arson. 

He  was  also  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  rules  for 
conducting  the  business  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  nn 
answer  to  the  Governor's  address,  to  the  two  houses,  atilf^e 
opening  of  the.  session;  and  also  to  draft  a  memorial  to 
Congress,  on  behalf  of  purchasers  of  land,  in  the  Miami 
country,  and  a  complimentary  address  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

During  the  first  stage  of  Territorial  govemit^ent,  from 
1789  t$  1799,  the  law  for  the  collection  of  small  debts  sub- 
jected the  inhabitants  to  great  trouble  and  expense ;  and 
sometimes,  to  the  most  oppressive  exactions.  The  coun- 
ties were  large,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  justices,  was  co-ex- 
tensive with  their  limits.  Process  to  collect  a  debt,  of  one 
dollar,  might  be  sent,  and  served,  fifty  miles,  or  more,  from 
the  place  of  its  return;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  justices 
were  in  the  habit  of  undertaking  the  collection  of  debts,  far 
exceeding  the  amount^  within  their  jurisdiction,  by  dividing 
them  into  sm^  sums,  on  each  of  which,  they  commenced 
a  buit,  and  allowed  the  constable  his  traveling  fees;  so 
that,  in  many  cases,  the  costs  very  far  exceeded  the  amount 
of  the  original  debt.  To  abate .  that  .grievance,  the  law 
above  referred  to,  limited  the  jurisdiction  of  justices^  in 
civil  cases,  to  the  townships  in  which  they  severally  resi- 
ded, and  prohibited  them  from  issuing  more  than  one  writ, 
or  summons,  on  the  stoie  claim. 

The  bill  defining  privileges,  reported  by  Mr.  B.,  protected 
the  whole  community  from  arrest,  on  civil  process,  on  the 
Hmrth  Day  of  Jvly^  giving  protection  to  all  classes  of  men, 
while  engaged  in  its  celelffation,  and  participating  in  llie 
pleasures  and  festivities,  which  the  elder  Adams  predicted. 
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would  digtingnJHh  it,  to  the  end  of  time,  Adka  all  o&cr  dqi 
in  the  calender.  It  is  believed  that  thk  was  the  fini  legir 
lative  act,  in  the  United  States,  wfaieh  liallowad  thtf 
eventful  day,  and  made  it  a  protected  jubilee  to  aireijift- 
dividual  in  the  nation.  Since  then,  winular  ezamptioM 
have  been  enacted  in  several  of  the  States* 

Under  the  first  grade  of  Territorial  government,  dieGsf* 
cMor  and  Judges,  in  their  legislative  capacity^  had  tifai 
great  liberties  with  the  laws  they  adopted.  In  bobs  In- 
stances, they  retained  nothing  inore  than  the  title  of  thi 
adopted  law,  the  body  of  it  being  stricken  only  and  die  n- 
cancy  filled  with  matter  to  suit  themselves*  The  Govsfi- 
(NT,  as  has  been  before  stated,  remonstrated  ngninsi  Ast 
course;  and,  after  the  organization  of  the  Legialatnas, pn> 
sented  the  subject  to  their  consideration,  and  reeommsaW 
such  legislation  in  reference  to  it,,  as  they  nug^  tfaiak  M- 
cessary.  In  response  to  that  conununication,  the  bin,th^ 
ing  effect  to  those  laws,  was  reported.  Their  validi^, 
though  questioned  from  the  beginning,  had  been  aoqoieseai 
in,  for  reasons  heretofore  stated;  but  it  vrae  though  aM* 
sable  to  remove  all  doubt,  by  giving  them  die  eanetfoerf 
the  Legislature. 

The  bill  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  ardent  apiite  isH 
the  Indian  towns,  was  passed  at  the  instanee  of  llie  nil- 
sionaries  of  the  church  of  United  Brediren,  iiHio  had  i 
establishments,  under  the  authority  of  C6ngreaB»  at  I 
brun,  Gnadenhutten,  and  Salem,  on  the  Tuscarawas 
of  the  Muskingum  river,  then  in  the  county  of  Washingtoii 
The  Indians  in  those  settlements,  had  been  Christlaaistdi 
and  had  made  considerable  progress  in  agrisultare,  and  At 
arts;  but  when  the  white  population  settled  in  tiieir  nsiglk- 
b<»-hood,  and  began  to  associate  and  trade  with  tke«i 
whiskey  was  introduced  into  their  towns,  bb  a  proitskb 
article  of  traffic.  The  effect  it  was  producing,  on  tlieir  ii* 
dustry  and  moral  habits,  became  alannin|r9  <Mid  indawl 
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the  misBionades  to  apply  to  the  General  ABeembly,  for  re- 
lief; mdio  granted  it  promptly,  to  the  extent  c^the  meant  in 
their  power* 

As  was  expected,  the  establishment  of  the  second  grade 
of  government^  made  it  necessary  to  increase  the  taxes,  to 
meet  the  additional  expenditore,  which  it  had  caused.  For 
that  purpose,  provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Territorial  Treasurer,  and  an  Auditor  of  Public  Acooittts, 
to  whom  the  management  of  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  Ter* 
ritcvy,  was  committed. 

As  the  pubUc  debt  increased  faster  than  the  means  of 
payment,  a  resort  was  had  to  the  credit  system.  The  Au<- 
dltor  was  authorised,  in  payment  of  claims  on  the  Trea^ 
sury,  to  issue  certificates,  v^ch  were  made  receivable  £nr 
taxes,  and  passed  current,  at  a  smcdl  disc<mnt,  in  the  busi- 
ness  transaotions  of  the  country.  These  vouchers  were 
denominated  ^'Auditor's  Certificates,"  and  were  required  to 
be  cancelled  as  soon  as  redeemed  at  the  Treasury.  Al- 
though they  were  printed  on  c(»nmon  paper,  in  a  plain 
i^le,  no  attempt  was  made  to  counterfeit  them.  They  an* 
swered  a  useftd  purpose,  and,  in  fact,  the  government 
could  not  have  been  sustained  without  them.  The  people 
saw  they  were  necessary,  as  well  as  convenient,  and  no 
efibrt  was  made  to  undervalue,  or  depreciate  them.< 

At  the  time  now  spoken  of,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Terri-* 
tory  were  few  in  nxmiber,  and  scattered  over  an  extensive 
country.  They  were  poor,  (and  without  oonunerce.  All 
their  foreign  supplies  were  obtained  at  a  heavy  expense; 
and  there  was  no  market  fm*  the  surplus  products  of  their 
small  improvements.  It  is  therefore  matter  of  surprise, 
that  they  were  able  to  sustain  the  expense  of  any  form  of 
government;  and  it  is  evident,  they  could  not  have  done  so, 
without  the  most  rigid  economy,  in  their  personal  and  fam- 
ily expenditures,  as  well  as  in  the  management  of  publie 
affairs.  The  officers  of  the  TerritCNry  w^e  few  in  number^ 
and  their  salaries  were  sniall'  in  amount.    The  largest  re- 
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eeived  in  the  Territory,  were  those  of  the  (Sovemor  aid 
Judges  of  the  General  Court,  which  were  paid  firom  die  na- 
tional treasury.  To  form  a  correct  idea  on  thia  solyect,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  at  the  time  spoken  of,  the  en- 
tire Territory,  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  MissiBflippi,  aid 
from  the  Ohio  to  the  Lakes,  contained  only  five  thonmil 
white  males,  of  all  ages.  Of  course,  the  adults,  on  whoB 
th€j>urden  of  government  rested,  were  £evr  in  number,  ai 
well  as  destitute  of  pecuniary  means. 

The  Legislature,  being  anxious  to  encourage  indnstiy 
and  frugality,  and  to  check  idleness  and  intemperance, 
passed  an  act,  authorising  the  appointment  of  goaidiani, 
to  persons  who  were  wasting  their  estates,  by  excesBiie 
drinking,  gambling,  idleness,  or  debauchery  of  any  kind; 
and  declaring,  that  after  such  appointment,  no  sale,  bar 
gain,  or  contract,  made  by  such  person,  should  be  held  valid 
in  law. 

When  the  session  of  1799  was  drawing  to  a  close,  a  joint 
committee  was  appointed  to  report  an  address  from  Ae 
General  Assembly  to  John  Adams,  President  of  the  UnilBd 
States.  An  address  wa^  accordingly  prepared,  and  report- 
ed to  each  house.  In  the  Ck>uncil,it  was  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  wiA 
five  dissenting  votes.  At  that  time,  great  onanimity  pre- 
vailed in  the  Territory  on  political  questions;  while  tk 
States  were  rent,  and  almost  torn  asunder,  by  party  strife. 
This  calmness  and  unanimity,  was  ascribable,  prindpalfyi 
to  the  fact,  that  the  people  of  the  Territory  had  •  no  voioe 
in  electing  the  officers  of  the  General  Government,  and  die 
Government  had  but  little  patronage  to  distributQ  among 
them. 

The  address  to  the  President  was  complimentary,  but 
not  more  so  than  was  just.  It  cjulogized  his  talents  and 
patriotism,  and  referred  to  the  great  services  he  had  ren- 
dered, thQ  country  during  the  struggle  for  independence, 
both  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  and  at  foreign  courts.   6 
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alluded,  very  specially  to  the  finnnesB  with  which  he  re- 
sisted the  effort  of  the  British  commissioners,  during  the 
negotiations  at  Paris,  to  make  the  river  Ohio  the  nordiern 
boundary  of  the  United  States.*  It  referred  to  his  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution — to  his  fidelity 
and  integrity  in  administering  the  government.  It  gave 
him  the  strongest  assurances  of  their  purpose  to  sustain 
and  support  him,  in  the  discharge  of  his  arduous  duties ; 
and  declared  their  conviction  that  .those  duties  had  been 
performed  with  impiuHality  and  a  single  eye  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  nation. 

*  Whei^  the  American  and  Britiah  commiaaionen  were  negotiating  the 
terma  of  the  Treaty  of  peace  at  Paria,  in  1783,  Great  Britain  insisted  on  ma* 
king  the  Ohio  river  a  boundary  of  the  United  States.  The  American  com- 
missioners resisted  the  proposition,  principally  on  the  ground  that  the  territory 
north-west  of  that  rirer  had  been  conquered  by  General  ClariLe,  in  1778,  and 
was  then  in  the  occupancy  of  the  troops  of  the  United  States.  The  perti- 
nacity with  which  the  claim  was  insisted  on,  induced  Dr.  Franklin  to  auggeat 
to  hia  colleagues,  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jay,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
3rield  that  point,  than  to  fail  in  the  main  object — it  being  understood  that  the 
French  government  were'fovorable  to  the  claim.  Mr.  Adams  very  promptly 
anawered,  "  No ;"  and  declared  that  sooner  than  yield  the  western  territory, 
he  would  withdraw  from  the  negotiation — ^return  home,  and  exhort  his  coun- 
trymen to  continue  the  war,  as  long  aa  they  could  keep  a  soldier  in  the  field. 
Mr.  Jay  waa  equally  determined;  and  Dr.  Franklin  concurred.  It  was  well 
known  that  th<  Count  de  Vergennes  had  produced  some  influence  on  the 
mind  of  Dr.  Franklin,  in  &yor  of  the  claim.  But  when  the  final  decision  of 
the  American  commissioners,  on  that  point,  waa  officially  declared,  that  boun- 
dary waa  reluctantly  abandoned. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

CoBgrMi  miioT6  the  Seat  of  Goremnieiit  to  Chillieotlia. — CmmiBni  n 
«Miip«tion  of  power.— HeetiBg  of  Um  AMhiabiy.  ■  GotwuofV  mUnm^ 
Repliei  of  the  two  Hooees.— Proceedings  of  the  Anembly^ — htm  to  pnlMt 
the  Indians. — Connectlcnt  Reserre^ — Controrersy  aettladw— Gorenor  md 
Assembly  differ  in  opinion^ — His  term  of  oflfee  about  to  expire^— Povvr 
ef  the  deeietary  to  aet,  in  tiiat  case,  deniedwAjwmibly  prorogsad. 

After  the  close  of  the  first  aession  of  the  Temtorial 
Legifllatore^  Congress  passed  a  lawy  removing;  the  seat  of 
government  from  Cincinnati  to  Chillicothe.  TliAt  st^  wai 
considered,  by  the  most  intelligent  men  in  and  oat  of  die 
Legislature,  as  a  manifest  usurpation  of  authority ;  inas- 
nmch  as  the  Ordinance  had  vested  the  entire  legislative 
power  of  the  Territory  in  the  General  Assembly,  wbkk 
then  stood  adjourned  to  meet  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  ilfft 
Monday  in  November,  1800 :  Nevertheless  the  two  Honses, 
in  obedience  to  that  law,  though  they  viewed  it  as  an  aibi- 
trary  infringement  on  their  rights,  assembled  at  Chillieodtt) 
in  conformity  with  the  order  of  Congress.  The  Governor  met 
them,  and  having  stated  the  measures,  which  in  his  ojunion, 
required  legislative  attention,  closed  his  address  with  these 
emphatic  words : 

*' My  term  of  office,  and  yours,  gentlemen  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  will  soon  expire.  It  is,  indeed,  retf 
uncertain,  whether  I  shall  ever  meet  another  Assembly,  in 
the  character  I  now  hold ;  for,  I  well  know,  that  the  vilest 
calunmies  and  greatest  falsehoods,  are  insidiously  circula- 
ted among  the  people,  with  a  view  to  prevent  it.  While  I 
regret  the  baseness  and  malevolence  of  the  aatbors,  and  well 
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know,  that  the  lawB  have  put  the  means  of  correction,  folly 
in  my  power ;  they  have  nothing  to  dread  from  me,  bat  the 
contempt  they  justly  merit  The  remorse  of  their  own  con- 
sciences, wil}  one  day,  be  punishment  suffident.  Their  arts 
may,  however,  succeed.  Be  that  as  it  may,  of  this  I  am 
certain — ^that,  be  my  successor  who  he  may,  he  can  never 
have  the  interest  of  the  people  of  this  Tenitory^  more  truly 
at  heart,  than  I  have  had ;  nor  labor  more  assiduously  &t 
their  good,  than  I  have  doi^e.  I  am  not  conscious  that  ahy 
one  act  of  my  administration,  has  been  influenced  by  any 
other  motive,  than  a  sincere  desire,  to  promote  their  wel- 
fare and  happiness." 

To  this  address  each  House  retqmed  such  a  reply,  as  suited 
its  taste  and  feeling.  The  answer  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil»  closed  with  the  following  remarks : 

^  It  is  with  real  concern  and  indignation,  that/we  view 
the  malicious  attempts  which  have  beea  made,  to  asperse 
the  character  of  your  Excellency ;  and  though  the  provisions 
of  the  law  might  sulgeot  the  authors  to  punishment,  yet  we 
agree  with  you,  that  attempts  so  despicable,  and  wicked, 
deserve  no  other  notice  than  contempt.  Believing  that 
your  general  conduct,  as  chief  magistrate,  l^ts  been  dictated 
by  a  pure  desire  to  promote  the  interests  and  welfare  of 
the  people  of  this  Territory,  the  Legislative  Council  feel  it 
a  duty  incumbent  upon  them,  at  this  time,  to  express  their 
confidence  in  your  administration,  and  their  wisher  for  its 
continuance." 

In  the  address  presented  by  the  House  of  Kepresentatives, 
Ihe  following  sentiments  were  contained : 

^  We  regret,  sir,  that  calumny  and  falsehood,  should  be 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  render  your  administration  unpdpu* 
lar,  among  the  good  people  of  this  Territory;  but,  we  trust, 
the  services  you  have  rendered  heretofore,  in  the  cause  of 
Uberty  and  your  country,  together  with  the  manifest  parity 
of  your  intentions,  since  you  have  been  entrusted  with  the 
dignified  office  yoq  now  fiU;  will  be  a  sofficieat  shield,  to 
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gaard  you  against  the  unprovoked  attecks  of  tbe  wicked 
and  malevolent.'' 

In  the  Legislative  Council,  the  reply  to  the  Governor's 
address  was  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote ;  but  in  the  other 
House,  there  was  an  opposition,  and  the^ry^^  and  Tioes  being 
demanded,  the  vote  stood,  ayes  10,  noes  7. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  before,  and  at  the  time,  the 
Ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
tory was  made  and  adopted,  the  State  of  Connecticut  had 
a  claim  to  the  jurisdiction  and  soil  of  a  large  tract  of  land, 
situate  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  within  the  limits  of 
the  Territory,  then  estimated  to  contain  about  two  millions 
and  a  half  of  acres,  denominated  ^'  The  Western  Reserve  of 
Connecticut."  That  claim  was  predicated  on  an  averment, 
that  the  charter  of  the  colony,  extended  to  the  PacificO<;ean ; 
and  that  in  her  relinquishment  of  western  lands  to  Con- 
gress, she  had  specially  reserved  that  strip,  for  her  own  use. 
Fears  had  been  efitertained,  that  the  claims  of  that  State, 
adverse  to  those  of  the  United  States,  might  be  attended 
with  unpleasant  results;  as  the  Territorial  Legislature,  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  the  Governor  and  Judges,  in  tbe 
exercise  of  their  legislative  functions,  had  assumed  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  entire  Territory,  in  conformity  with  the  Ordin- 
ance ;  and  were  enforcing  the  execution  of  their  laws,  by 
their  own  officers  and  judicial  tribunals.  Those  impleas- 
ant  apprehensions,  however,  were  removed,  before  any  col- 
lision took  place,  by  an  agreement  between  that  State  and 
the  United  States;  executed  in  the  spring  of  1800,  which 
was  communicated,  officially  to  the  Legislature,  in  the'Gov- 
emor's  message.  By  tiiiat  arrangement,  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut relinquished  to  the  United  States,  all  right  of  juris- 
diction; and  the  United  States  relinquished  to  Connecticnt» 
all  right  of  title,  to  the  soil  of  the  disputed  territory. 

Early  in  the  session  tiiie  two  houses  met  for  the  puipoM 
of  filling  the  vacancy  in  Congress,  occasioned  by  the  redig- 
nation  of  Mr.  Harrison,  and  also  to  elect  a  Delegate  ftr 
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the  next  succeeding  Congressional  term.  The  ballots  hav<- 
ing  been  taken  and  counted,  in  the  mann^  prescribed, 
it  appeared  that  Mr.  McMillan,  of  Hamilton  county,  was 
duly  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  until  the  4th  day  of  March, 
and  that  Paul  Fearing,  of  Marietta,  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent the  Territory  for  the  two  years  thereafter. 

Inuring  the  session  of  1800,  upwards  of  twenty  laws 
were  passed,  some  of  which  were  of  great  importance,  and 
all  were  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  the  convenience  and 
safety  of  the  inhabitants.  The  law  reqtdring  the  proprie- 
tors of  towns,  to  cause  the  original  plats  thereof,  together 
with  affidavits  of  .their  correctness,  to  be  recorded,  and 
imposing  penalties  tar  disobedience,  has  been  of  great  njse 
in  .a4]usting  controverted  claims  to  individual  property  and 
public  franchises. 

The  law  defining  seals  to  be  affixed  to  certain  instru- 
ments of  writing,  was  considered  as  a  dangerous  innova- 
tion on  the  established  law.  It  declared  a  scrawl  made 
with  pen  and  ink  to  be  a  valid  seal  to  all  instruments  of 
writing  requiring  seals,  except  deeds,  wills,  and  bonds,  and 
powers  of  attorney,  for  the  conveyance  of  real  estate. 
After  that  act  had  been  in  operation  a  few  years,-  the  sub- 
ject was  again  taken  up  by  the  Legislature,  in  1805,  and 
the  provision  was  extended  to  alL  instrumentd  whatever,  to 
which  seals  wer^  required  by  law. 

The  law  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  illegitimate 
children,  w^iich  was  passed  at  that  session,  allowed  the 
mother  of  the  bastard  child  to  be  a  competent  witness  to 
prove  the  person  accused- by  her  to  be  its  father.  That 
feature  of  thQ  bill  was  considered  dangerous,  as  it  put  it  in 
the  power  of  an  abandoned  womian  to  screen  her  para* 
mour,  and  fix  the  penalty  of  his  crime  on  an  innocent  indi- 
vidual, and  also  to  extort  money  firom  innocent  persons,,  to 
escape  the-  consequences  of  being  publicly  though  falsely, 
charged.  On  that  account  it  was  opposed  with  some 
warmth.    The  members  who  support^  it,  admitted  that 
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there  were  caBes  in  which  it  might  operate  mgiutfy;  im 
contended^  that  without  the  proTiaiohy  the  law,  in  ahnoH 
every  case,  would  prove  a  dead  letter,  and  the  Mdoecr 
esci4)e  pumihrnent.  That  appeal  to  the  aympalhy  of  Ik 
members  prevailed,  and  the  provision  was  retained. 

The  act  regnlatinj;  Circnit  Courts  and  allowing  appesli 
fit>m  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  passed  at  the  oame-se^ 
sion,  contained  a  new  principle,  that  of  permitting  an  mm 
of  fact  after  it  had  been  fully  and  fturly  tried  by  a  juiy,tD 
be  taken  up  by  either  party  as  a  matter  of  ri^it,  to  Ai 
Supreme  Court,  and  tried  a  second  time  on  its  meiiti,  tf 
which  cost  was  accumulated,  and  the  adminiatraliaa  tf 
justice,  especially  in  the  collection  of  debts^  greatly  in^ 
ded  and  delayed.  For  these  reasons  the  paasage  of  Ae 
bill  was  opposed,  though  unsuccessfully.  It  was*  not  kuft 
however,  before  all  parties  admitted  that  the  proriaoa 
operated  injuriously ;  yet,  strange  as  it  may  be,  it  was  coe- 
tinned  in  force  till  1845.  The  writer  of  this  article  was  t 
member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  opposed  tito  VH 
in  the  year  1800,  and  has  lived,  to  see  it  repudiated  wd 
repealed,  after  an  experiment  of  forty-five  yean. 

During  the  same  session,  a  joint  committee  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  books  ef  Ae 
Treasurer,  and  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accoants.  That  cob- 
mittee  having  discharged  the  duty  assigned  them,  repoilei 
that  they  found  the  accounts  to  have  been  regularly  k^ 
and  to  ccnrespond  with  the  report  and  exhibitB  laid  bdbis 
the  Assembly  at  the  commencement  of  the  session.  Tkf 
also  expressed  an  opinion,  founded  on  reasons  set  £orth  it 
their  report,  that  the  revenue  for  the  current  year  weald  bt 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  Government,  and  that  tls 
credit  of  the  Territory  would  be  honorably  maintained,  h 
regard  to  the  accounts  of  Rice  Bullock,  the  fovmer  Andilor, 
they  reported,  that  they  found  them  so  inaocorate,  tM 
they  were  unable  to  make  a  satisfiu^tory*  report,  aad  le- 
commended  the  appointment  of  Commissionerst  lo  trito 
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charge  of,  and  report  on  them,  to  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature.  That  recommendation  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
committee  appointed  accordingly. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  General  Assembly,  in 
1799,  it  was  ascertained  that  an  unhappy  difference  in 
opinion  existed,  between  that  body  and  the  Governor,  on 
the  sutyect  of  the  division,  and  alteration  of  counties. 
The  Ordinance  provides,  that  the  (Tovemor  shall  proceed, 
from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  may  require,  to  lay  out 
the  parts  of  the  district  in  which  the  Indian  titie  shall  have 
been  extinguished  into  counties  and  townships,  subject, 
however,  to  such  alterations  as  may  thereafter  be  made  by 
4he  Legislature.  Under  that  provision  it  was  insisted  by 
the  General  Assembly,  that  after  the  Governor  had  laid  out 
the  country,  into  counties  and  townships,  as  he  had  already 
done,  under  the  first  grade  of  Government,  it  was  compe- 
tent for  them  to  pass  laws>  altering,  dividing,  and  multi- 
plying, them  at  their  pleasure^  to  be  submitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernor for  his  approbation.  They  insisted  that,  when  the 
Territory  had  been  divided  into  counties  by  the  Governor, 
his  exclusive  power  was  exhausted,  and  any  alterations 
thereafter  required)  were  to  be  made  by  the  Legislature, 
with  his  assent.  They  contended  that  a  power  to  lay  out 
new  counties,  where  none  existed  before,  did  not  carry  with 
it  a  right  to  alter  or  divide  them  after  they  had  been  laid 
out,  and  especially  so  when  the  exercise  of  the  latter  power 
was  otherwise  expressly  disposed  of.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Governor  alledged,  that  the  General  Assembly  had  no 
right  to  meddle  with  that  subject,  affirming,  that  the  whole 
power  in  regard  to  it  was  vested  in  himself.  They  per- 
sbted,  however,  in  their  claim  of  right,  and  passed  a  num- 
ber of  bills  altering  the  boundaries  of  some  of  the  coun- 
ties, and  dividing  others  so  as  to  establish  new  ones,  and 
sent  them  to  the  Governor  for  his  approval.  He  refused 
to  consider  them,  assigning  as  his  reason  that  the  Assembly 
had  transcended  their  powers  by  attempting  to  act  on  the 
21 
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subject,  and  did  not  even  return  them  to  the  Home  a 
which  they  originated. 

Anxious  to  remove  Ihat  difficul^^  early  in  the  sesBioa  rf 
Y800,  the  Aesembly  sent  to  the  Goremor  a  joint  addrai, 
stating  the  grounds  on  which  tkey  claimed  tiie  right  d 
legislating  on  the  subject;  and  respectfiilly  request]]^  Ui 
to  re-consider  the  decision  he  had  made.  To  diat  addrai 
he  returned  an  elab<wate  reply,  re-affirming  his  excfaim 
right,  and  attempting  to  support  it,  by  reasons  more  phni- 
ble  than  solid;  some  of  which  were  by  no  means  ecse^ 
mentary  to  the  judgment  or  intelligence  of  the  Aasemblj. 

So  far  as  pride  of  opinion  was  involved)  the  AascmHy 
had  the  satbfaction  of  knowing  that  their  oonstraetioa  4 
the  Ordinance  in  regard  to  the  power  in  qnestioB,  wm 
sanctioned  by  Congress,  without  any  effort  on  their  part  li 
produce  that  result 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  report  his  official  pn* 
ceedings,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  At 
United  States,  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  fer  their  if 
{MToval.  Among  other  communications,  a  statmnent  <rf  At 
new  counties  laid  out  and  established  by  him  subeeqiMil 
to  the  organization  of  the  General  Assembly,  was  tnmt 
mitt6d.  When  that  document  was  taken  up  in  the  Semte 
for  consideration,  it  was  objected  that  the  Governor  lui 
exhausted  the  power  given  him  by  the  Ordinance,  to  hf 
out  the  Territory  into  counties  and  townships,  before  Ae 
counties  in  question  had  been  formed,  and  that  the  entire 
power,  on  that  subject,  was  then  vested  ezokunvely  ii 
the  Territorial  Legislature.  The  Senate  eoncmrmd  in  flHt 
ojHnion,  and  of  course  disaffirmed  the  prooeedtngs  sf  te 
€evemor. 

The  result  was,  that  the  inhabitants  of  those  dislrieti  weie 
Tery  seriously  disappointed,  and,  during  tlie  temponory  ^ 
sence  of  the  Governor,  addressed  the  Secretary  <)f  the  1^ 
ritory,  Charles  Wylling  Byrd,  asking  f<Nr  relief.  The  Saere- 
tary  advised  &em,  in  substance,  that  his  pawera  weve  liai^ 
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edf  and  that  he  could  not  grant  their  request;  but  that  he 
would  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  presenting  their 
case  to  the  Legislature,  and  would  exert  his  influence  to 
give  it  efiect.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  before  the  day 
appointed  for  the  next  session  of  the  Territorial  Legislature 
arrived,  a  Convention  had  been  elected,  and  the  Legislar 
tnre  did  not  assemble.  In  confirmation  of  .these  fieusts,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Appendix,  I. 

From  the  first  organization  of  Government  in  the  Tenito- 
ly  all  elections  had  been  held  viva  voce.  In  the  Governor's 
address  to  the  Legislature,  he  invited  their  attention  to  that 
subject;  and  suggested  a  variety  of  reasons,  why,  in  his 
"opinion,  the  people  would  be  able  to  give  their  votes  witb 
more  freedom  and  independence,  if  they  were  permitted  to 
do  it,  by  written  or  printed  ballots;  not  to  be  opened  or 
inspected,  at  the  time  of  their  presentation.  One  of  the 
chief  inducements  ofiered  to  make  the  proposed  change 
was,  that  tenants,  and  persons  under  pecuniaiy  liabilities, 
could  not  vote  openly,  according  to  their  own  judgment, 
without  encountering  the  hazard  of  persecution.  After 
having  deliberately  examined  that  subject,  the  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  Legislature  was,  that  past  experience 
had  not  indicated  the  necessity  of  the  proposed  change; 
and  that  the  Executive  recommendation  ought  not  to  be 
adopted.  But  immediately  after  the  establishment  of  the 
State  Government,  the  mode  of  conducting  elections  was 
changed.  The  manly,  independent  practice  of  pronouncing 
audibly  and  fearlessly,  the  names  of  the  candidates  voted 
for,  was  abandoned,  and  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot-box  in- 
troduced in  its  stead. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Governor  invited  the  attention  of 
the  Assembly  to  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  and  requested 
that  measures  might  be  devised  for  their  protection  and 
safety.  He  observed,  that  irrespective  of  the  principles  of 
religion  and  justice,  it  was  the  interest,  and  should  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  be  at  peace  with  them;  bat 
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that  could  not  continue  to  be  the  case,  if  the  treaties  exist- 
ing between  them  and  the  government  were  broken  with 
impunity,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory.  He  referred 
to  the  well  known  fact,  that  while  the  white  men  loudly 
complained  of  every  iiyury  committed  by  the  Indians,  how- 
ever trifling,  and  demanded  immediate  reparation,  they 
were  daily  perpetrating  against  them  ii\juries  and  wrongs 
of  the  most  provoking  and  atrocious  nature;  for  which  the 
perpetrators  had  not  been  brought  to  justice. 

It  was  universally  known,  that  many  of  those  unfortu- 
nate people  had  been  plundered  and  abused  with  im- 
punity. Among  other  things,  the  Governor  stated,  that  it 
would  be  criminal  in  him  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  those  unfortunate  people,  who  had  been  mur- 
dered since  the  peace  of  Greenville,  was  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce serious  alarm  for  the  consequences.  He  added  fur- 
ther, that  a  late  attempt  to  bring  to  punishment  a  white 
man  who  had  killed  two  adults  of  the  Six  Nations,  and 
wounded  two  of  their  children,  in  Trumbull  county,  proved 
abortive.  Though  the  perpetration  of  the  homicide  was 
clearly  proved;  and  it  appeared  manifestiy  to  have  been 
committed  with  deliberate  malice,  the  prisoner  was  acquit- 
ted. That  occurrence,  together  with  other  facts  of  a  similar 
character,  known  to  some  of  the  members,  induced  the 
Legislature  to  pass  an  act,  *' providing  for  the  trial  of  hom- 
icide committed  on  Indians,"  which,  as  far  as  was  practica- 
ble, gave  the  remedy  requested.  Among  other  provisions, 
it  authorised  the  Governor  to  order  special  Courts  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer,  to  be  held  by  the  Judges  of  the  General 
Court,  for  the  trial  of  such  cases;  and,  if  necessary,  to 
grant  a  change  of  venue.  That  law,  and  the  one  passed 
at  the  preceding  session,  to  protect  those  unhappy  people 
against  the  destructive  effects  of  intemperance,  exhausted 
the  means  in  the  power  of  the  Assembly  to  guard  their 
rights,  and  secure  to  tiieir  persons  the  protection  guaranteed 
by  the  treaty  of  1794. 
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It  has  been  stated,  in  the  commencement  of  this  chapter, 
that  although  the  Legislature,  by  common  consent,  assem- 
bled at  Chillicothe,  yet  it  was  under  a  conviction  that  the 
law  of  Congress,  so  far  as  it  professed  to  remove  the  seat  of 
government,  was  an  infringement  on  their  legislative  fran- 
chise. Under  that  impression,  the  Council,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  session,  passed  a  bill  designating  the  places  of 
holding  the  General  Assembly;  and  sent  it  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  for  their  concurrence.  It  directed  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Assembly,  to  be  held  in  rotation,  at  Marietta, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chillicothe,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
named.  When  it  was  taken  up  in  the  House,  it  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  that  body,  that  they  possessed  the 
power  necessary  to  pass  it,  and  change  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment; but  there  was  a  diversity  of  opinion,  as  to  the  place 
to  which  the  removal  ought  to  be  made.  A  mcgority  of  the 
members  were*  opposed  to  the  provision  in  the  bill,  passed 
by  the  Council,  and,  on  motion,  it  was  .stricken  out.  That 
being  done,  a  miyority  could  not  be  obtained,  in  favor  of  a 
substitute,  and  the  bill,  of  course,  was  lost. 

The  petition  of  Lucy  Petit,  of  Marietta,  was  presented  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  praying  for  the  passing  of  an 
act,  to  divorce  her  from  her  husband,  John  G.  Petit,  then, 
and  for  several  years  before,  a  resident  of  France.  The 
evidence  presented  a  strong  case  for  relief;  and  the  Com- 
mittee, to  whom  the  petition  and  papers  were  referred, 
reported  a  bill  in  conformity  with  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tioner, which  passed  both  Houses  and  became  a  law. 

On  the  2nd  of  December,  the  Governor  informed  the 
Assembly,  by  a  written  message,  "  that  on  Thursday,  the 
9th  of  the  month,  an  end  must  be  put  to  the  session  of  the 
Legislature ;  as  on  that  day  his  term  of  office  would  expire ; 
and  it  was  not  a  case  provided  for  by  law,  in  which  the 
place  of  the  Governor,  could  be  supplied  by  the  Secretaiy ." 

On  that  subject,  there  was  a  diversity  of  opinion.  The 
general  sentiment  of  the  Assembly  was,  that,  on  a  fair 
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interpretation  of  the  act  of  Congressy  of  August  1780,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Territory  was  fully  authorised  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  Grovemor,  after  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  office.  The  provision  is  in  these  words:  <<In  case  of  the 
death,  removal,  resignation,  or  necessary  absence  of  the 
Governor,  from  the  Territory,  the  Secretary  thereof  shall  be, 
and  he  is  hereby,  authorised  and  ^required,  to  execute  the 
powers,  and  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  Governor,  during 
the  vacancy,  occasioned  by  the  removal,  resignation,  or 
necessary  absence  of  the  Governor."  The  simple  question 
was,  whether,  according  to  the  spirit  and  true  intent  of  the 
foregoing  provision,  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Governor,  by 
reason  of  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  appointment,  was 
not  such  a  removal  from  the  office,  as  authorised  the  Secre- 
tary^ to  assume  the  executive  frmctions. 

The  Legblature  believed  it  to  be  immaterial,  whether 
the  Governor  was  removed  by  an  executive  act,  or  by  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office.  In  either  case,  they  con- 
sidered it  a  removal  of  such  a  character,  as  was  contempla- 
ted by  Congress,  when  they  passed  the  act  of  August,  1780. 
It  appeared  to  them,  that  the  vacancy  in  the  latter  case, 
was  one  of  the  most  obvious  occurrences,  for  which  the  law 
was  intended  to  provide.  That  the  President  might  omit 
to  nominate,  or  the  Senate,  in  consequence  of  a  divend^ 
of  opinion,  or  otherwise,  might  delay  final  action,  on  the 
nomination  of  a  successor  to  a  Governor  in  commission,  till 
after  the  office  should  become  vacant,  must  have  been  so 
distinctiy,  in  the  mind  of  the  Committee,  who  prepared  the 
bill,  as  to  preclude  the  supposition,  that  that  emergency  was 
overlooked.  But  as  they  knew  the  Governor  had  the  power 
to  prorogue  them,  at  his  pleasure,  be  the  facts  aq  they  might; 
they  believed  it  would  be  useless,  to  make  an  effort  to 
change  his  opinion.  The  message  was  therefore  received, 
without  remonstrance  or  reply  of  any  kind;  although  thete 
were  then  several  matters  of  much  interest,  requiring  legis- 
lalive  action ;  which  tixey  knew,  mtlQrt  be  continued  over,  in 
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consequence  of  the  ground  assumed  by  his  Excellency. 
Under  that  impression,  when  the  9th  of  December  came, 
they  assembled  in  the  chamber  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  were  prorogued  without  day. 

It  was  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  opinion  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  his  purpose  to  ac^oum  the  Legislature,  were  con- 
cealed in  his  own  bosom,  till  it  was  too  late  to  confer  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Territory ;  who  was  then  absent  from 
the  seat  of  Government.  As  it  was  known,  that  his  opiu* 
ion  of  his  own  powers,  coincided  with  that  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, it  was  not  doubted,  that,  if  such  a  conference  could 
have  been  had,  he  would  have  taken  the  responsibility  of 
giving  notice,  at  once,  that  he  would  issue  his  proc^amationi 
bearing  date  on  the  day,  next  after  the  expiration  of  the 
Governor's  term  of  office,  re-assembling  the  two  Houses, 
forthwith,  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  before  the  membem 
should  separate,  and  return  to  their  respective  homes.  By 
that  measure  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly  would  have  been 
continued,  till  the  public  business,  then  pending  was  dis- 
poned of. 

It  was  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  Governor  ought  to 
have  given  notice  of  his  view,  of  the  powers  of  the  Secre- 
tary, and  of  his  intention  to  prorogue  the  Legislature,  in 
his  address  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  It  was  strongly 
insinuated,  that  he  withheld  the  information,  for  the  express 
purpose,  of  preventing  the  interference  of  the  Secretary, 
till  it  would  be  too  late  to  accomplish  the  object.  Many  of 
his  best  friends  were  apprehensive,  that  such  a  motive, 
might  have  had  an  improper  influence  on  his  mind. 

Soon  after  the  Governor  had  prorogued  the  Legislature, 
he  was  re-appointed  by  President  Adcuns;  and  about  the 
same  time  Solomon  Sibley,  one  of  the  members  of  the  lower 
House,  from  Detroit,  was  nominated  and  appointed,  to  fill 
the  seat  in  the  Council,  vacated  by  the  exclusion  of  Mr. 
Vanderburgh,  in  consequence  of  the  division  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

Meeting  of  the  General  AMembly.— Their  proceeding;8.p— Mob  in  Chillieothe. 
Ite  object. — Omimon  of  the  police  to  interfere^ — Seat  of  Goyenunent 
removed. 

On  the  24ih  of  November,  1801,  the  General  Asaembly 
met  at  Chillieothe,  in  confoimity  with  the  proclamation  of 
the  Grovemor,  and  entered  on  the  business  of  their  third 
session,  or  more  correctly,  the  first  session  of  the  second 
legislative  term.  The  Governor,  as  he  was  wont  to  do, 
met  them  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
addressed  them  at  some  length  on  the  different  subjects 
which  he  recommended  to  their  consideration. 

In  regard  to  the  militia,  and  the  law  of  the  preceding 
session,  which  provided  for  their  organization  and  disci- 
pline, he  observed,  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
people  called  Quakers,  had  lately  become  inhabitants  of 
the  Territory,  and  that  more  might  be  expected  to  foDow 
them;  that  the  general  character  of  the  people  of  that  pro- 
fession, for  industry,  sobriety,  and  good  morals,  was  gen- 
erally known  and  acknowledged,  and  was  such  as  ren- 
dered them  a  valuable  acquisition  to  any  country;  bat  that 
their  religious  principles  forbade  them  to  take  arms. 

He  further  remarked,  that  to  impose  fines  on  peoplCi 
principled  against  arms,  for  not  attending  musters,  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  skill  in  the  use  of  theift, 
seemed  to  be  a  species  of  persecution;  yet  he  thought  it- 
reasonable,  that  if  they  were  exempted  from  that  duty,  tbey 
should  render  something  to  the  community  as  an'  egniva- 
lent;  and  expressed  an  opinion,  that  they  would  wiUingly 
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pay  a  small  sum  of  money,  annually,  for  the  exemption; 
and  he  recommended  the  subject  very  decidedly  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Assembly. 

Notwithstanding  much  time  had  been  consumed  on  that 
subject,  at  the  preceding  session,  and  although  it  was  gen- 
erally believed,  that  the  render  of  any  thing,  however 
trifling,  as  an  equivalent,  or  substitute  for  the  performance 
of  militia  duty,  would  be  quite  as  repugnant  to  their  feel- 
ings and  principles,  as  the  performance  of  the  duty  itself; 
yet  an  act  supplementary  to  that  of  the  preceding  session 
was  passed,  providing  that  if  any  person  should  produce  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  company,  within  the  limits 
of  which  he  resided,  a  certificate  under  the  hand  and  seal 
of  a  magistrate,  residing  within  his  county,  stating  that 
such  person  had  duly  taken  an  oath  or  affirmation  that  he 
was  conscientiously  scrupulous  of  bearing  arms,  or  per- 
forming military  duty,  and  should  pay  to  the  said  officer 
one  dollar  and  twenty >five  cents,  he  should  be  exempt  from 
militia  duty  for  one  year,  and  for  as  long,  thereafter,  as  he 
should  continue,  yearly,  to  render  that  equivalent. 

On  the  subject  of  exports  from  the  Territory,  the  Gov- 
ernor remarked,  that  it  was  of  the  first  importance,  that 
articles  sent  to  foreign  markets,  should  be  of  the  best 
quality;  and  that  the  quality  should  be  ascertained  to  the 
purchaser,  by  some  public  stamp,  in  which  he  could  place 
confidence.  At  that  time  there  was  a  very  small  amount 
of  produce  exported  from  the  Territory ;  yet  as  population' 
was  rapidly  increasing,  and  agricultural  improvements 
were  multipljring,  and  extending,  the  subject  was  held  to 
be  of  high  importance ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  and  report  a  bill,  '^to  provide  for  the  inspection  of 
certain  articles."  Sych  a  bill  was  drafted  with  care>  re- 
ported to  the  Legislature,  passed  by  both  Houses,  and,  oi| 
the  9th  of  January,  1802,  approved  by  the  Governor. 

There  being  no  Courts  of  Chancery  in  the  Territory,  in 
which  the  specific  performance  of  contracts  could  be  en- 
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forced,  to  obviate  that  difficulty,  a  law  was  reported  and 
passed,  authorising  the  Orphan's  Court,  on  petition,  in  cer- 
tain cases  named,  and  in  the  manner  specified,  to  make 
and  record  orders  requiring  contracts  to  be  executed;  and 
designating,  by  whom,  and  in  what  manner  it  should  be 
done.  The  same  defect  in  the  judicial  system  of  the  Ter- 
ritory rendered  it  difficult  for  mortgagees  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  full  benefit  of  their  securities.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  granting  relief  in  such  cases,  an  act  was  passed, 
"providing  for  the  recovery  of  money  secured  by  mort- 
gage." The  process  authorised,  was  the  writ  of  scire  facias^ 
and  the  mode  of  proceeding  was  designated  specifically, 
and  so  guarded  as  to  form  a  safe,  convenient  remedy. 

In  the  partition  of  real  estate,  difficulties  were  found  to 
exist,  arising  from  the  same  cause— -the  want  of  Chanceiy 
power — to  remedy  which,  as  efiectually  as  possible,  a  law 
was  prepared  and  reported,  by  which  joint  tenants,  tenants 
in  common,  or  coparceners,  of  any  estate  in  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments,  within  the  Territory,  held  or 
claimed  by  devise,  descent,  patent,  deed,  covenant,  or 
other  contract,  might  be  compelled  to  make  or  suffer  par- 
tition. The  mode  of  proceeding  was  by  petition;  either  in 
the  General  Court,  or  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The  pow- 
ers of  the  Court,  the  mode  of  proceeding,  and  the  relief 
to  be  granted,  were  specifically  provided,  and  set  forth  in 
the  body  of  the  act,  and  were  so  guarded  as  to  secure,  as 
far,  as  practicable,  the  object  in  view,  with  as  little  ex- 
pense and  delay  as  was  consistent  with  the  safe  and  correct 
administration  of  justice.  After  it  had  been  carefully  re- 
vised and  amended,  in  the  two  Houses,  it  was  passed,  and 
approved  by  the  Grovemor;  and  was  found  in  practice,  to 
be  very  beneficial.  With  some  modification  of  its  details,  it 
was  continued  in  force  many  years,  by  the  State  Legislature* 

Another  subject  of  some  importance,  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Assembly,  during  their  sitting,  yas  the  dis- 
tribution of  insolvent  estates.    An  act  was  passed,  on  that 
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tulgect,  recognizing  the  just  and  equitable  principle,  of  divi- 
ding the  assets  of  deceased  persons,  among  all  their  credi- 
tors, in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  'several  claims, 
regardless  of  their  character,  or  dignity,  giving  a  preference 
only  to  money  due  for  taxes,  or  to  the  United  States,  or  to 
Ae  Territory,  or  county,  or  for  the  last  sickness  of  the  de- 
ceased. The  mode  provided  for  ascertaining,  and  settling 
the  debts,  was,  by  a  board  of  Commissioners,  appointed  by 
the  court. 

A  law  was  also  passed,  making  it  the  duty  of  sheriffs,  on 
demand  made  for  that  purpose,  by  the  plaintiff  in  any  suit, 
Uk  which  a  bail  bond  had  been,  or  should  be  taken,  to  assign 
the  same  to  the  plaintiff,  under  his  hand  and  seal ;  and 
anthorising  the  assignee,  to  sustain  an  action  thereon,  in 
his  own  name,  subject  to  such  equitable  rules,  as  the  court 
might  think  necessary,  to  prevent  iigustice,  or  extortion. 
Separate  acts  were  passed,  during  the  session,  to  incorpo- 
rate the  towns  of  Cincinnati,  Chillicothe  and  Detroit ;  and 
also  to  establish  an  University  in  the  town  of  Athens;  on 
the  land  granted  by  Congress,  for  that  purpose,  to  Sargent, 
Cutler  &  Co. 

An  act  was  also  passed,  declaring  the  assent  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, to  an  alteration  in  the  Ordinance,  for  the  govern- 
ment thereof;  the  object  of  which  was,  to  effect  a  change 
in  the  boundaries  of  the  three  States,  first  to  be  formed 
tiierein.  After  the  passage  of  that  act,  a  remonstrance,  in 
the  nature  of  a  protest,  was  signed  by  seven  members  of 
die  House  of  Representatives,  and  entered  on  the  Journal. 
One  of  the  chief  objections  to  that  measure  was,  that,  if 
carried  into  effect,  the  change  of  boundary  proposed,  would 
retard  the  establishment  of  a  State  government,  in  the  eas- 
tern division.  That  ol^jection  was  urged  with  much  energy, 
fay  the  opposers  of  the  measure;  and  had  great  weight,  with 
Ac  new  administration  of  the  general  government,  then 
Just  coming  into  power,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Jefferson ; 
who  relied  confidently,  on  increasing  the  numerical  strength 
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of  hia  party  by  the  formation  and  admission  of  the  proposed 
State,  into  the  Union.  The  consequence  was,  that  when 
the  law  was  laid  before  Congress,  at  their  next  session,  for 
their  approval,  they  refused  to  sanction  it ;  and  as  a  matter 
of  course  the  object  of  it  was  lost. 

The  friends  of  the  change  admitted  that  it  might  keep 
back  the  formation  of  a  State  government,  in  the  eastern 
division,  a  short  period,  probably  a  year — certainly  not 
more ;  but,  that  any  inconvenience,  which  might  result  from 
the  delay,  would  be  more  than  compensated  for,  by  its  ben- 
eficial tendencies.  It  was,  however,  impossible  to  change 
the  opinion  of  those  who  had  set  their  hearts  on  the  imme- 
diate  establishment  of  a  State  government. 

During  the  same  session,  two  petitions  were  presented, 
praying  that  an  act  might  be  passed^  declaratory  of  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  that  part  of  the  Ordinance,  which  re- 
lates to  slavery,  and  involuntary  servitude,  so  as  to  au- 
thorise and  require  the  courts  of  judicature,  to  compel  a 
specific  performance  of  covenants,  or  indentures,  entered 
into' for  a  valuable  consideration.  As  it  was  apparent  that 
the  object  of  the  petitions,  was  to  introduce  a  species  of 
limited  slavery,  by  the  instrumentality  of  contracts,  or  in- 
dentures, contrary  to  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  Ordinance, 
they  were  laid  on  the  table,  with  an  understanding  that 
they  should  not  again  be  taken  up. 

The  determination  to  exclude,  for  ever,  from  the  limits -of 
the  Territory,  the  degrading  relation  of  master  and  slave, 
seemed  to  be  universal  among  the  inhabitantSi  and  was 
responded  to  by  every  member  of  the  Assembly.  The  feel- 
ing which  was  manifested  on  that  occasion,  and  on  another, 
similar  in  character,  at  a  preceding  session  of  the  Assem- 
bly, when  the  officers  of  the  ^'Virgtma  line  on  Continental 
establishment,''  asked  permission  to  remove  to  the  Terri- 
tory, and  settle,  with  their  slaves,  on  their  bounty  lands; 
afforded  the  most  satisfactory  evidence,  in  the  infancy  of 
the  western  setdements,  of  a  resolution  to  maintain  the 
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Ordinance ;  by  resisting  every  attempt  that  might  be  made, 
in  any  form,  to  introduce  involuntary  servitude  into  the 
Territory,  or  the  States  to  be  formed  within  it.  As  a  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  the  State  Convention  which  formed 
the  Constitution,  had  been  members  of  the  Territorial 
Legislature,  when  those  petitions  were  presented  and 
rejected,  it  was  evident  that  what  had  transpired  on  those 
occasions,  had  great  influence  in  leading  the  Convention  to 
adopt  the  provision  found  in  the  second  section  of  the  8th 
article  of  the  Constitution,  relating  to  indentures  made  by 
persons  of  color. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session,  a  message  was  receiv- 
ed from  the  Governor,  callmg  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  certain  riotous  proceedings,  on  two  successive 
nights,  by  an  assemblage  of  citizens  of  Chillicothe,  by 
whom  the  peace  of  the  town  had  been  disturbed,  and  the 
personal  safety  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
endangered.  It  was  represented,  that  a  portion  of  the  re- 
spectable citizens,  had  given  countenance  to  the  mob ;  and 
that  no  efibrts  were  made  by  the  police,  or  the  citizens,  to 
suppress  it,  or  punish  those  who  were  engaged  in  it.  The 
object  of  the  movement  was  evidently  to  insult  the  Gov-^ 
ernor,  and  do  personal  violence  to  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Legislature.  Mr.  Scheifflein,  a  member  from  Wayne 
county,  was  one  of  the  persons  whom  it  was  intended  to 
insult.  He  had  spoken  very  freely  on  the  subject  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  seat  of  government  from  Cincinnati,  and  of  the 
supposed  agency  of  the  people  of  Chillicothe,  in  bringing  it 
about,  and  had,  thereby,  incurred  their  ill  will.  Other 
members  had  also  given  ofience,  by  similar  observations ; 
and  it  was  the  manifest  design  of  the  instigators  of  the 
movement,  to  punish  them  for  so  doing. 

Mr.  Scheifflein,  on  that  occasion,  behaved  with  great 
firmness.  After  the  rioters  had  forced  the  outer  door  of 
the  house  in  which  he  and  the  Governor  boarded,  he  met 
them  in  the  passage,  with  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols,  and 
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drove  them  back  into  the  street.  Those  proceedings  were 
continued  two  succeeding  nights,  but  terminated  without 
serious  injury,  to  any  individual,  on  either  side.  When  the 
disturbance  was  over,  it  was  a  mortifying  reflection  that 
the  Legislature  had  no  power  to  interfere,  in  any  manner, 
with  the  rioters,  or  with  the  officers,  who  omitted  to  dis- 
charge their  duty.  With  a  view,  however,  of  guarding 
against  a  similar  outrage,  and  of  expressing  their  feelings 
on  the  occasion,  they  passed  a  law  removing  the  seat  of 
government  from  Chillicothe,  and  establishing  it  at  Cincin- 
nati. The  Legislature  having  passed  thirty  laws,  adjourn- 
ed on  the  23d  of  January,  1802,  to  meet  at  Cincinnati,  on 
the  fourth  Monday  of  November  following. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

Popnlation  of  the  Eastern  DiTJmon  in  ISOS^^Stepe  to  obtain  a  State  Gor- 
emment. — ^Application  to  Congreaa  for  permiation  to  call  a  Convention— - 
Permianon  given  on  condit^Mia. — ^Their  oppreaaive  character.— Oppoaition 
to  the  meaaara. — On  what  gronnda^ — ^Right  to  tax  public  landa  relinqniahed. 
— ^Loaa  anatained  by  it — State  of  partiea* — Note.^- Excitement  at  Detroit 
— Oppoaition  to  the  law  for  erecting  a  new  States— Correapondenoe  on  the 
■abject — Note. — The  frienda  of  a  State  Goremment  become  the  miyor- 
ity« — ^The  harmony  formerly  eziating  broken  np^— Canaea  of  the  change.-— 
Origin  of  party  apirit— Ambitiona  aqpiranta. — ^Their  miarepxeaentationa. 

Soon  after  the  a^joununent  of  the  General  Assembly,  in 
January,  1802,  a  census  was  taken  in  the  eastern  division 
of  the  Territory,  which  was  found  to  contain  forty-five  thou- 
sand and  twenty-eight  persons  of  both  sexes ;  after  which,  an 
application  was  made  to  Congress,  for  a  law,  authorising 
the  inhabitants  of  that  division  to  call  a  convention,  and 
form  a  Constitution,  preparatory  to  the  establishment  of  a 
State  government.  Although,  by  the  Ordinance,  sixty 
thousand  inhabitants  were  required,  to  entitle  the  district 
to  become  a  State,  as  a  matter  of  right;  yet  the  law  was 
passed,  a  convention  elected,  a  constitution  formed,  and 
the  district  declared  to  be  an  independent  State,  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union;  professedly,  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States. 

That,  however,  was  not  the  case;  as  the  original  States 
were  subject  to  no  restriction,  or  limitation  of  power,  other 
than  that  contained  in  the  federal  constitution;  but  the 
new  State  of  Ohio  was  admitted  with  restrictions,  and  on 
conditions  as  degrading  to  the  character,  as  they  were  in- 
jurious to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants.    One  of 
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them  was,  that  Congress  should  have  the  rig^ht  of  dispoting 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Territory,  lying  north  of  the  line 
drawn  east  and  west,  through  the  southern  extreme  of 
Lake  Michigan,  by  establishing  a  Territorial  govemmeit 
therein,  whenever  they  might  see  proper;  although  tke 
Ordinance  declared,  in  express  terms,  that  that  Tenitiij 
should  remain  a  part  of  the  State,  formed  on  the  south  of 
it,  till  its  inhabitants  amounted  to  sixty  thousand,  ^-ioA 
was  not  the  case  until  the  year  1835,  when  she  formed  a 
State  Constitution,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  that  en^  district  would  hsn 
remained  a  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  subject  to  her  lam, 
and  liable  to  defray  a  just  proportion  of  the  expenses  of 
the  government,  during  the  period  intervening  between  the 
years  1802  and  1835;  but  in  consequence  of  th^  foregoiig 
concession,  it  was  immediately  detached  from  Ohio,  and 
united  to  Indiana;  but  was  soon  after  formed  into  a  b^ 
rate  Territory,  and  continued  so  till  it  became  a  SUOi) 
thus  depriving  the  good  people  of  Ohio,  of  all  the  bok- 
efits  they  would  have  derived  from  the  population  and 
wealth  of  that  rich  and  extensive  dbtrict,  daring  the  peiiod 
of  thirty-three  years. 

There  is  a  fact,  connected  with  this  part  of  the  solgeet) 
which  may  cast  on  it  some  light,  and  possibly  disclose  tk 
motive  which  induced  Congress  to  propose,  and  the  Cot- 
vention  to  ax^cept,  this  restriction  on  the  constitutioiial 
rights  of  Ohio.  It  was  universally  known,  tiiat  the  pe(^ 
of  Detroit  and  the  district  connected  with  it,  were  unitedlf) 
and  warmly  opposed  to  the  change  of  government  thn 
contemplated.  They  were  anxious  to  continue  as  a  Tcni- 
tory;  and  whenever  a  State  government  should  be  famed 
on  their  south,  to  remain  imited  with  it,  till  their  own  pop- 
ulation should  amount  to  sixty  thousand.  There  wcMi 
therefore,  strong  reasons  to  apprehend,  that  if  they  BhonU 
become  a  part  of  the  new  State,  the  terms  proposed  tf 
Congress,  as  the  consideration  of  the  privilege  asked  fei 
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might  be  rejected  by  the  Convention,  and  the  qbject  of  the 
movement  thereby  defeated. 

The  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  Territory,  with  scarcely 
one  exception,  were  also  decidedly  opposed  in  politics  to  the 
party  which  had  just  possessed  themselves  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  general  government.  They  were  also  nu- 
merous; their  settlements,  extending  from  the  River  Raisin 
to  Detroit,  and  thence  to  Lake  St.  Clair,  were  densely  pop- 
ulated, compared  with  the  settlements  in  the  centre,  and 
on  the  south  of  the  Territory.  It  was,  therefore,  almost 
certain,  that,  if  they  were  imited  with  the  opposers  of  the 
proposed  Constitution,  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  district, 
they  would  reject  the  law  of  Congress,  and  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  State  government.  But  if  this  should  not 
be  the  case,  still  they  would  become  citizens  of  the  new 
State,  which,  with  the  aid  of  their  numbers  and  influence, 
would  most  probably  be  placed  in  the  ranks  of  opposition 
to  the  administration  of  the  general  government,  by  the 
men  then  in  power.  It  is  known  to  the  writer,  that  these 
facts  existed,  whatever  might  have  been  their  influence 
on  the  political  leaders  of  the  day.* 


•  At  looii  tm  it  was  aie«rtained  that  the  law  anthorisinsr  the  eetabliahment 
of  a  State  goTemment,  in  the  eastern  district,  excluded  the  people  of  Detroit 
and  its  yiciBity,  they  remonstrated  against  it,  with  mnch  wartnth,  and  Claimed 
the  right  of  becoming  a  part  of  the  State,  and  of  remaining  so,  until  their 
nmnbers  should  entitle  them  to  a  State  goyemment  of  their  own.  They  com- 
pldned  of  the  ezclnsidn,  as  nnconstitutional,  and  oppressive ;  and  declared 
their  determination  not  to  snbmit  to  it.  Mr.  Bnrnet,  who  was  pRorsonally  in- 
timate with  most  of  the  leading  men  in  those  settlements,  was  written  to,  on 
tile  subject,  in  language  of  bitter  complaint,  by  some  of  them,  who  requested 
his  advice,  as  to  the  course  they  ought  to  pursue,  to  secure  the  right  they 
claimed,  under  the  Ordinance.  [See  Appendix  H.]  Their  letters  were 
promptly  answered,  with  the  temper  and  feeling  which  the  political  state  of 
the  country  was  calculated  to  excite.  He  coincided  with  them  in  opinion,  on 
the  question  of  their  right.  He  did  not  believe  that  Congress  could  separate 
them,  constitutionaUy,  from  the  new  State,  then  to  be  formed,  without  their 
consent. 

It  was  not  long)  however,  before  the  friends  of  the  new  State  obtained  their 
22 
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Another  condition  waa,  that  ''the  State  should  provide 
by  an  ordinance,  irrevocable,  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States,  that  every  and  each  tract  of  land  sold  by 
Congress,  from  and  after  the  30th  day  of  June  next,  should 
be  and  remain  exempt  from  any  tax,  laid  by  order,  or 
under  the  authority  of  the  State,  whether  for  State,  county, 
township,  or  any  other  purpose  whatever,  for  the  term  of 
five  years,  from,  and  after  the  day  of  sale." 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  persons  opposed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  State  government,  at  that  period,  that  this  condi- 
tion was  intended  to  imply  an  admission,  that  anterior  to 
the  sale,  or  while  the  land  remained  the  property  of  gov- 
ernment, it  could  not  be  subject  to  taxation  by  State  laws. 
That  construction,  erroneous  as  it  was,  prevailed,  and  by  a 
tacit  acquiescence,  the  tax  laws  of  Ohio  were  never  extend- 
ed to  the  public  domain;  and  while  every  freeholder  was 
severely  taxed,  to  improve  the  State,  and  enhance  the 
value  of  all  the  lands  within  it;  the  general  government, 
the  great  land  monopolizer,  contributed  nothing  to  the 
accomplishment  of  that  object.  In  a  subsequent  chapter, 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  show,  that  this  construction  of 


confidence,  and  convinced  them,  that  the  aeparation  they  were  qppoainf, 
would  benefit  them  very  greatly;  as  it  wonld  make,  it  neceeiary  for  Congres 
to  establish,  immediately,  a  separate  Territorial  government  at  Detroit;  fol- 
lowed by  the  creation  of  many  valnable  offices;  all  of  which  they  wonld  fiU, 
as  a  matter  of  oonrse,  if  they  came  ont  promptly  and  decidedly  i^  fttvor  of  the 
measure,  on  the  plan  proposed  by  Congress.  Those  appeals  had  their  dsMTsd 
effect,  and  convinced  them,  that  the  separation  they  had  so  violently  reasted, 
was,  in  all  respects,  a  measure  greatly  to  be  desired.  Having  taken  this  new 
view  of  the  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  making  their  peaee  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, and  casting  their  sins  on  the  shoulders  of  others,  they  pat  the  letten 
of  Mr.  B.  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  He  showed  them  to  Senator 
Smith,  of  Ohio,  who  then  stood  high  in  his  confidence,  and  intimated  a  pu» 
pose  of  having  them  noticed,  as  ^ing  of  a  seditious  character.  Mi^  Sodtiht 
who  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  writer,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  transaction,  besought  him  to  let  them  pass,  nnnotioed;  whiq^  he 
reluctantly  consented  to  do,  paying  a  compliment  to  the  pen  ^  the  writer,  at 
the  expense  of  his  patriotism. 
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State  rights,  in  regard  to  the  taxing  power,  was  whoUy 
incorrect. 

Taking  it  now  for  granted,  that,  if  no  compact  had  been 
entered  into  with  the  United  States,  they  would  have  held 
their  properly  in  Ohio,  precisely  as  they  did  in  the  original 
States,  subject  to  State  laws  for  the  collection  of  taxes; 
and  connecting  that  assumption  with  the  fact,  that  more 
than  four-fifths  of  the  area  of  the  State,  was  the  property 
of  Congress,  a  calculation  may  be  made  sufficiently  accu- 
rate to  show  that  the  people  of  Ohio  suffered  an  immense 
loss,  by  giving  up  that  portion  of  their  sovereignty,  which 
authorised  the  State  to  extend  her  tax  laws  to  every  spe- 
cies of  property,  within  her  limits,  without  enquiring  to 
whoni  it  belonged,  or  by  whom  it  was  claimed. 

The  prevailing  opinion  of  the 'most  intelligent  part  of  the 
community  was,  that  the  evils  of  a  Territorial  form  of 
government,  were  more  imaginary  than  real — that,  on  a 
fair  estimate,  the  advantages  exceeded  the  disadvantages; 
and  that  it  was  better  for  the  people  to  endure  the  incon- 
veniences complained  of,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  a  little 
longer,  and  remain  as  thei^  were,  till  their  numbers  would 
give  them,  as  a  right,  what  they  were  praying  for  as  a 
favor.  One  or  two  years,  at  most,  would  have  placed 
them  on  that  commanding  ^und,  and  brought  them  into 
the  Union,  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name,  on  an  equal  foot* 
ing  with  the  original  States. 

It  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  the  State  has  been 
benefited  a  single  cent,  by  the  consideration  received  for 
the  concessions  made  in  the  compact.  All  parties  admit 
that  the  three  per  cent,  fundy  for  the  opening  of  roads,  has 
produced  no  permanent  benefit.  The  saline  lands  have 
not  yielded  more  than  a  fair  remuneration,  for  the  expense 
and  trouble  they  have  occasioned.^  The  school  lands, 
which  are  admitted  to  be  of  gteat  value,  had  been  pre- 
viously granted,  and  would  have  been  claimed,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  under  pre-existing,  ordinances  of  CongresB,  which 
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of  his  party  by  the  formation  and  admission  of  the  proposed 
State,  into  the  Union.  The  consequence  was,  that  when 
the  law  was  laid  before  Congress,  at  their  next  session,  for 
their  approval,  they  refused  to  sanction  it ;  and  as  a  matter 
of  course  the  object  of  it  was  lost. 

The  friends  of  the  change  admitted  that  it  might  keep 
back  the  formation  of  a  State  government,  in  the  eastern 
division,  a  short  period,  probably  a  year — certainly  not 
more ;  but,  that  any  inconvenience,  which  might  result  from 
the  delay,  would  be  more  than  compensated  for,  by  its  ben- 
eficial tendencies.  It  was,  however,  impossible  to  change 
the  opinion  of  those  who  had  set  their  hearts  on  the  imme- 
diate establishment  of  a  State  government. 

During  the  same  session,  two  petitions  were  presented, 
praying  that  an  act  might  be  passed^  declaratory  of  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  that  part  of  the  Ordinance,  which  re- 
lates to  slavery,  and  involuntary  servitude,  so  as  to  au- 
thorise and  require  the  courts  of  judicature,  to  compel  a 
specific  performance  of  covenants,  or  indentures,  entered 
into' for  a  valuable  consideration.  As  it  was  apparent  that 
the  object  of  the  petitions,  was  to  introduce  a  species  of 
limited  slavery,  by  the  instrumentality  of  contracts,  or  in- 
dentures, contrary  to  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  Ordinance, 
they  were  laid  on  the  table,  with  an  understanding  that 
they  should  not  again  be  taken  up. 

The  determination  to  exclude,  for  ever,  from  the  limits  of 
the  Territory,  the  degrading  relation  of  master  and  slave, 
seemed  to  be  universal  among  the  inhabitants,  and  was 
responded  to  by  every  member  of  the  Assembly.  The  feel- 
ing which  was  manifested  on  that  occasion,  and  on  another, 
similar  in  character,  at  a  preceding  session  of  the  Assem- 
bly, when  the  officers  of  the  "Virginia  line  on  Continental 
establishment,"  asked  permission  to  remove  to  the  Terri- 
tory, and  settle,  with  their  slaves,  on  their  bounty  lands; 
aflforded  the  most  satisfactory  evidence,  in  the  infancy  of 
the  western  setdementSi  of  a  resolution  to  maintain  the 
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yiduals,  wore  an  ample  consideration  for  die  grant.  After 
that  price  had  been  paid,  involving  the  loss  of  many  lives^ 
and  great  personal  sufferings,  which  can  be  realized  only 
by  those  who  endured  them,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that 
Congress  would  have  violated  their  solemn  engagements. 
IVom  this  view  of  the  subject  it  is  evident,  that  in  regard 
to  the  school  lands,  the  compact  made  with  the  Convention, 
confirmed  to  the  State  merely  what  had  been  previously 
guarantied.  It  should  be  noted  here,  that  by  accepting  the 
compact,  the  Convention  tcLcitly  relinquished  their  right  to 
section  twenty-nine,  throughout  the  Territory,,  which  had 
been  solemnly  set  apart,  by  ordinance,  under  the  old  Con- 
ftderation,  for  the  support  of  religion,  and  were  then  held 
Bad  eiyoyed  for  that  purpose,  by  the  people  in  the  Miami 
porchase,  and  in  the  grant  to  Sargent,  Cutler  &  Company. 
In  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  in  which  the  compact 
can  be  regarded,  the  grants  from  the  general  government 
to  the  State,  were  merely  nominal,  while  the  concessions 
extorted  from  the  Convention  were  jof  incalculable  value.* 


•  During  this  political  Btnigg1e»  Hie  peraouB  wlio  were  most  active  in  oppo- 
Mon  to  the  change  of  government,  and  who  were  at  first  a  large  majority  of 
Ae  inhabitants,  soon  became  a  minority.  Impressions  were  made  on  the  popn- 
lar  mind,  that  a  plan  had  been  formed  to  perpetuate  the  colonial  system,  with 
a  flew  of  continuing  the  influence  of  a  few  individuals,  in  the  councils  of  the 
geaend  government,  and  in  the  management  of  the  aiSairs  of  the  Territory. 
Tliote  all^^tions  had  no  foundation  in  truth;  yet  as  they  acted  on  the  snspi- 
cittft  and  the  prejudice  of  the  uninformed,  who  are  the  most  numerous  portion 
of  every  community,  they  produced  their  intended  effect. 

The  human  family,  with  but  few  exceptions,  are  more  disposed  to  give  cre- 
leaee  to  slander  and  accusation,  without  evidence,  than  to  believe  a  good  re- 
jMTty  however  well  it  may  be  corroborated.  With  such  feelings  and  propen- 
■  to  operate  on,  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  reformers  to  monopolise  public 
ence;  but  in  the  accomplishment  of  that  object,  it  is  not  intended  to  say» 
tBat  they  deviated  farther  from  truth,  than  is  usual  with  political  leaders,  at 
ilia  present  day;  nor  is  such  an  averment  required,  for  the  purposes  here  in- 
toaded.  The  spirit  displayed  in  the  political  strife  0^  the  present  day,  may  be 
dted,  to  illustrate  that  which  existed  in  1803.  The  principal  difference  is,  that 
ihaBf  the  population  of  the  country  was  estimated  by  hundreds;  now,  by  hun- 
dlada  of  thousands. 
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At  the  time  it  was  first  proposed,  to  go  into  a  State 
government,  it  was  believed  to  be  premature^  by  most  of  the 
intelligent  citizens  of  the  Territory;  and  when  the  act  of 
Congress  was  passed,  containing  the  conditions,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Convention,  they  were  opposed,  among  other 
reasons,  because  they  seemed  to  cover  much  more,  than 
appeared  on  the  surface.  Those  who  were  in  favor  of  ac- 
cepting them,  professed  to  be  influenced,  by  the  disabilities 

When  the  proposition  was*  made,  in  1800,  for  a  change  of  goremnient, 
party  fpirit  was  scarcely  known  in  the  Territory.  The  election  of  the  elder 
Adams,  had  jnst  met  with  general  approhation;  and  resolutions  had  been  |»asB- 
6d»  at  popular  meetings,  to  sustain  his  administration,  against  the  encroach* 
ments  of  the  French  government,  which  then  threatened  (he  peace  of  the 
nation.  The  troop  of  cavalry,  in  Cincinnati,  commanded  by  Captain  Findiayi 
in  which  the  writer  of  this  note  had  the  honor  of  being  a  private,  presented  a 
flattering  address  to  the  President,  tendering  their  services  to  the  government, 
whenever  it  should  see  proper  to  call  them  out  Bunilar  offers  were  made 
fron^  different  parts  of  the  Western  country;  and  in  fact,  there  seemed  to  be 
but  one  sentiment  pervading  the  minds  of  the  people.  Only  four  individuals, 
in  Cincinnati  and  its  vicinity,  are  now  remembered,  who  then  advocated  the 
election  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  against  Mr.  Adams-^— these  were  Major  David  Zeig- 
ler,  William  Henry  Harrison,  William  McMillan,  and  John  Smith. 

The  exciting  contest,  which  agitated  thi  States,  during  that  election*  was 
not  felt  in  the  Territory.  The  mass  of  the  people  who  inhabited  the  West, 
were  calm  and  u^mioved;  and  four-fifths  of  them,  were  entirely  reconciled  to 
the  election  of  Mr.  Adams.  One  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  country, 
who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Miami  settlement,  declared,  in  a  promiscuous 
company  in  the  Court  room,  that  «  when  he  was  convinced,  that  skill  in  paints 
ing  the  beauties  of  a  flower,  or  in  dissecting  the  wing  of  a  butterfly,  qualified 
a  man  for  the  duties  of  the  Presidential  chair,  he  would  vote  for  Mr.  Jefferson;" 
yet  when  that  gentleman  was  elected,  four  years  after,  he  became  one  of  his 
devoted  ^pporters. 

Unfortunately,  the  political  calm  which  pervaded  the  Territory,  prior  to  the 
second  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  was  of  short  duration.  Very  aooB 
after  the  plan  was  formed  to  establish' a  State  government,  the  efforts  and  ia- 
fluence  of  the  party  advocating  that  meyurs,  succeeded  in  producing  a  high 
degree  of  excitement  The  attention  of  the  people  was  directed  to  the  rif^tf 
and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  the  States;  which  were  pat  in  eoB- 
trast  with  the  restrictions  and  disabilities  imposed  on  the  inhabitants  of  tht 
Territory.  The  discrepancy  was  palpable;  but  no  serious  injury  had  resnltad 
from  it  Nevertheless,  the  people  became  convinced  that  their  rights  ^^wn 
unnecessarily  withheld,  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  favorites  of  the  General  Goir- 
amment,  although  there  was  not  the  least  foundation  in  truth  for  tke  asMrtkMi. 
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contained  in  the  Ordinance,  for  the  Government  of  the  Ter- 
ritory ;  and  by  the  assumption  of  the  fact,  that  the  State, 
when  formed,  would  be  too  feeble  to  resbt  the  will  of  Con- 
gress, or  to  prevent  that  body  from  carrying  into  effect 
their  ownx^onstruction  of  the  act  of  cession,  and  of  the  Or- 
dinance of  1787.  Those  who  thought  with  the  minority, 
admitted  that  the  inhabitants  were  bound  by  the  general 
provisions  of  the  Ordinance,  as  long  as  the  Territorial  gov- 
ernment continued;  and  it  was  conceded,  that,  during  that 
period,  they  could  not  tax,  or  in  any  other  way  int^rferCi 
with  the  public  lands. 

It  was  contended,  that  Congress,  under  the  old  confedera- 
tion, did  not  possess  the  power  of  extending  her  legislation, 
to  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union ;  that  they  were  not  ves- 
ted with  any  such  authority,  and  could  not  deprive  the  peo- 
ple of  rights,  which  belonged  to  them,  as  organized  commu- 
nities. It  was  admitted,  very  generally,  that  they  owned 
the  soil,  and  might  protect  their  right,  to  the  primary  dispo- 
sal of  it;  but  that  they  could  not,  by  any  act  of  their  own, 
exempt  it  from  the  common  liabilities  of  the  lands  of  indi- 
viduals. It  was  contended,  that  the  Legislature  of  a  sove- 
reign State,  necessarily  possessed  the  power  of  taxing  all 
property  within  its  boundaries,  without  enquiring  to  whom 
it  belonged ;  that  if  the  State  of  Virginia,  in  her  act  of  ces- 
sion, had  reserved  for  her  own  use,  the  fee  of  any  particu- 
lar tract  of  the  land  ceded,  having  granted  the  entire  juris- 
diction, she  must  have  held  it  subject  to  the  taxing  power 
of  the  State,  in  which  it  might  lie :  and,  of  course  that  her 
grantee  could  not  claim  an  exemption,  from  the  same  lia- 
bility. It  was  also  contended  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
authority  of  the  Ordinance,  while  the  Territory  remained  a 
colony,  it  could  not  destroy .  the  express  provision,  in  .the 
act  of  cession,  that  the  States  to  be  formed  in  the  ceded 
Territory  ^^  should  have  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty,  free- 
dom, and  independence,  as  the  oth^r  States." 
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It  was  believed,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  which 
was  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  ceded  Territory,  had  rights  in 
the  trust,  created  by  the  act  of  cession — ^that  the  enlarged 
power  of  the  general  government,  under  the  federed  Consti- 
tution, could  not  affect  the  State  of  Ohio,  more  than  it  did 
the  old  States ;  and,  consequently,  that  she  possessed  eveiy 
attribute  of  sovereignty  retained  by  them,  and  to  the  same 
extent.  It  was  contended  that  Congress  had  no  pheck  on 
the  legislation  of  any  State,  further  than  had  beien  expressly 
given,  by  the  Constitution — ^that  her  own  power  of  taxa- 
tion was  delegated  and  limited — ^that  she  could  not  check, 
or  restrict  the  taxing  power  of  the  States ;  further  than  was 
expressly  authorised  by  the  federal  Constitution,  which 
gave  her  no  such  power  in  regard  to  lands,  whether  they 
were  claimed  by  herself,  or  by  others. 

The  only  clause  in  the  Constitution,  which  lias  a  bearing 
on  this  subject,  is  that  which  provides,  ^'that  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  Territory,  or  other  properly  be- 
longing to  the  United  States."  Some  portion  of  the  mindr- 
ity  contended,  that  this  grant  of  power,  as  to  Ohio,  termin* 
ated  at  the  formation  of  her  State  government — ^that  so 
much  of  the  ceded  lands  in  the  eastern  district,  as  had  not 
been  disposed  of,  before  the  admission  of  Ohio  into  the 
Union,  vested  in  her  the  moment  that  admission  todc  place. 
Tliey  held,  that  the  rights  of  the  State,  created  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  deed  of  cession,  could  not  be  affected  by  the  Con- 
stitution, subsequently  adopted;  and,  consequently,  that  her 
claim  to  the  fee  of  all  the  unsold  lands,  was  not  imp^dred 
by  it.  From  that  opinion,  the  minority  generally  dissented. 
They  believed,  that  all  the  States  formed  or  to  be  formed, 
were  equally  affected  by  the  powers^  given  to  the  general 
government;  one  of  which  was,  that  they  might  dispose  o( 
and,  consequently,  might  own,  the  Territory,  or  other  prop- 
erty, belonging  to  them.     It  was  issisted,  however^  that 
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they  owned  and  held  it,  as  individuals  do,  subject  to  the 
ecmfltitutional  legislation  of  the  State. 

No  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  the  federal  Convention 
iiiBerted  the  above  clause,  in,  the  Constitution  they  reported, 
unless  on  the  supposition,  that  without  it,  the  fee  in  the  soil 
of  the  Territory,  would  vest  in  the  new  States,  as  soon  as 
they  should  be  formed.  If  they  had  believed  that  Congress, 
under  the  old  confederation,  could  hold  real  estate,  within  the 
limits  of  a  sovereign  State ;  and  that  the  cession  by  Virginiai 
veiled  them  with  a  title  that  would  survive  the  formation 
of  State  governments,  in  the  Territory,  the  clause  was  alto- 
gbiiket  useless.  It  would  have  been  asking  the  States,  to 
cede  to  them,  what  they  before  possessed. 

Bat  it  is  very  evident,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Federal 
Convention,  the  title  to  the  land  in  the  Territory,  unsold  at 
the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  State  governments,  would 
T8it  in  the  States,  within  whose  limits  it  might  be,  unless 
Ihe  right  of  Congress  was  secured,  and  perpetuated,  by 
a  provision  to  that  effect,  in  the  Constitution  they  were 
tiien  forming.  At  that  time,  it  was,  and  is  still  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  and  of  those  who  acted  with  him,  that  the 
CcHUrtitution  secured  the  title  to  Congress;  but  it  was  not 
admitted,  that  the  naked  right  which  it  gave  to  own,  regu- 
lat8|  and  dispose  of  property,  carried  with  it  an  exemption 
from  the  operation  of  the  general  laws  of  the  State  in  which 
it  might  lie.  Every  citizen  who  is  vested  with  a  fee  simple 
bk  land,  has  the  same  right  to  own,  regulate,  and  dispose 
of  it;  but  who  ever  dreamt  that  on  that  account  he  held  it 
eorampt  from  the  operation  of  the  revenue  laws  of  the 
State? 

Almost  every  mode  of  raising  revenue,  by  indirect  taxa- 
tio&i  had  been  given  up  by  the  States,  to  the  general  gov- 
enmient;  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  left  dependent, 
in  a  great  measure,  on  a  land  tax  for  their  support.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  knew,  that  this  would  be  the 
remit;  and  that  a  direct  tax  on  land,  would,  from  necessity, 
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be  levied,  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  if  not  in  all; 
and  most  certainly,  in  the  new  ones.  The  inference  from 
these  considerations  seems  to  be,  that,  if  the  government 
expected,  not  only  to  retain  the  fee  of  the  land,  but  to  hold 
it  exempt  from  the  revenue  laws  of  the  States,  they  would 
have  so  provided  in  the  new  Constitution.  The  insertion 
of  the  one,  and  the  omission  of  the  other,  shows  their 
intention,  and  proves  very  dearly,  that  their  object  was  to 
protect  their  tide  only,  and  that  being  guarantied,  they 
were  willing  to  submit  to  the  same  legislation,  to  which 
all  other  proprietors  were  liable;  believing,  no  doubt,  that 
it  would  be  in  their  power  to  dispose  of  the  greatest  and 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  lands,  before  the  time  arrived 
for  the  establishment  of  the  States,  provided  for  in  the  act 
of  cession,  and  in  the  Ordinance. 

If  the  federal  Convention  believed,  that  the.ppwer  con 
tained  in  the  deed  of  cession  authorising  Congress  to  man- 
age and  sell  the  right  of  soil  in  the  ceded  Territory,  would 
have  passed,  from  the  old  confederation  to  the  new  federal 
government,  and  would  have  continued  in  it,  after  the 
establishment  of  new  States,  the  clause  introduced  by 
them  into  the  Constitution,  granting  that  right,  was  super- 
fluous :  but  if  the  concession  was  necessary,  and  was  in- 
tended, not  only  to  secure  the  tide  to  the  land,  but  to  ex- 
empt it  from  the  operation  of  the  revenue  laws  of  the 
States,  it  would  have  been  expressly  so*  stated. 

As  a  further  argument,  that  the  national  Convention  did 
not  believe,  that  the  United  States  could  acquire,  or  hold 
real  estate  within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  States,  much  less 
hold  it  exempt  from  the  action  of  State  laws,  without  an 
express  grant  for  that  purpose ;  reference  was  ha4  to  the 
provision  in  the  8th  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution;  and  especially  to  that  clause,  which  authorised 
Congress  to  obtain,  by  cession,  from  particular  States,  a 
district  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,  and  to  exercise  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  it;  and  ako  to  exercise  like  anilior- 
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ity  over  all  places  purchafled  for  the  erection  of  forts,  etc., 
by  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the 
same  should  be. 

Thb  and  the  preceding  extract,  it  was  believed,  mani- 
fested, very  conclusively,  the  view  of  the  Convention  of 
1787,  on  this  subject;  and  the  inference  drawn  from  them 
was,  that  the  general  government  could  neither  acquire,  or 
hold,  tide  to  real  estate,  within  the  limits  of  any  State, 
wttiiout  an  express  gpant  of  power  for  that  purpose.  The 
phraseology  of  the  last  extract  is  very  peculiar.  The  first 
branch  of  it  limits  the  right  of  receiving  concessions  to  a 
quantity  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,  and  the  second  is 
confined  to  places  purchased  for  specified  objects,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  they  lie. 
It  may  here  be  asked,  why  were  these  specified,  restricted 
rights  conceded  to  Congress,  if  they  would  have  possessed 
them  without  such  a  concession?  If  they  could  not  hold 
property  in  any  State,  on  any  terms,  without  the  consent 
of  that  State,  how  could  they,  not  only  hold  it,  but  hold  it, 
exempt  from  her  general  laws,  without  a  similar  consent? 

The  foregoing  remarks  present  a  concise  view  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  minority,  in  1802,  maintained  their 
opinion,  in  favor  of  the  taxing  power  of  the  new  State.  A 
few  condensed  observations  on  the  then  existing  state  of 
parties  in  the  Territory,  will  not  here  be  out  of  place,  or 
iminteresting. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  be  taken  for 
granted,  that  the  people  were  divided  in  sentiment — a 
minority,  however,  had  declared  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
change  of  government.  The  feelings  and  passions  on 
both  sides  were  highly  excited;  much  personal  rancor  was 
indulged — the  arguments  advanced  by  the  minority  were 
ridiculed;  they  were  declared  to  be  deceptive,  and  those 
who  advanced  them  were  branded  as  aristocrats,  and  ene- 
mies to  the  people. .  The  purity  of  their  motives  was  ques- 
tioned, and  their  patriotism  and  fidelity  to  the  interests  of 
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declared,  that  in  dbposing  of  the  public  lands,  one  section 
in  each  township  in  the  Territory,  should  be  given  for  the 
use  of  schools. 

As  early  as  May,  1785,  an  ordinance  was  passed,  provi- 
ding ^'that  there  shall  be  reserved  the  lot  number  sixteen, 
in  every  township,  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools, 
within  the  said  township."  The  ordinance  of  July  1787,  on 
the  same  subject  declares,  ^that  the  lot  number  sixteen,  in 
each  township,  or  fractional  part  of  a  township,  shall  be 
given  perpetually,  for  the  purpose  contained  therein," 
(which  was  for  the  use  of  schools.)  There  was  also  an 
ordinance  promising  a  grant  of  two  entire  townships  fer 
the  endowment  of  a  University,  to  any  persons  who  might 
become  purchasers  of  two  millions  of  acres.  Those  ordi- 
nances extended  to  all  the  lands  belonging  to  Congress. 
They  were  not  repealed,  and  could  not  be,  without  a  vio- 
lation of  public  faith,  as  they  were  in  the  nature  of  a 
contract. 

These  ordinances  were  passed  before  the  settlement  of 
tihe  Territory  began,  and  were  held  out  as  inducements  to 
emigrants,  to  encounter  the  perils  and  hardships  of  reclaim- 
ing and  settling  a  wilderness.  It  was  at  that  time  univer- 
sally known,  that  these  donations  had  been  confirmed,  to 
the  Ohio  Company,  and  to  the  Miami  purchasers;  and  that 
the  Territorial  Legislature,  before  the  subject  of  a  State  gov- 
ernment was  agitated,  had  claimed  them,  and  instructed 
their  Delegate,  "that  inasmuch  as  Congress  had  promised, 
tiiat  section  sixteen,  in  each  township,  should  be  granted 
lor  the  use  of  schools,  and  section  number  twenty-nine, 
for  the  support  of  religion,  throughout  the  Territoiy,  he 
should  use  his  endeavors,  to  procure  a  law  to  be  passedi 
vesting  in  them  the  title  to  those  sections,  for  the  uses  for 
whioh  they  were  originally  promised." 

The  sacrifices  made  by  the  pioneers  which  gave  to  the 
public  domain  its  entire  value,  and  without  which  it  would 
ham  been  useless  to  the  government  as  well  as  to  indi- 
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they  appointed — that  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  were 
too  few  and  too  poor  to  bear  the  expense  of  a  State  gov- 
ernment— that  their  numbers  were  rapidly  increasing — 
that  in  two  years,  at  most,  the  district  would  have  a  popu- 
lation, which  would  entitle  it,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to 
become  a  State,  without  conditions  or  restrictions,  and  that 
it  was  better  to  endure  the  inconveniences  complained  of, 
till  the  tipie  should  arrive,  when  the  proposed  change 
would  be  a  matter  of  right,  and  the  people  better  prepared 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  change. 

These  were  the  leading  views  of  the  contending  parties 
of  that  day,  and  when  the  movements  to  which  they  led 
are  calmly  reviewed,  by  one  who  participated  largely  in 
them,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  account  for  all  that  trans- 
pured.  Such  a  retrospect  will  show  that  there  was  an  im- 
reasonable  warmth,  and  jealousy  of  motive,  on  both  sides. 
The  fact,  however,  can  not  be  yielded,  that  the  interests  of 
all  concerned,  would  have  been  greatly  advanced,  if  the 
formation  of  a  State  government  had  been  deferred.  The 
pecuniary  and  other  benefits  of  the  Territorial  government, 
durimg  the  short  time  of  its  proposed  continuance,  would 
have  far  overbalanced  the  inconveniences  complained  of; 
and  the  sacrifices  submitted  to,  by  assenting  to  the  com- 
pact, would  have  been  avoided.  The  contest,  however,  is 
over,  and,  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  it,  there  is  but 
here  and  there  a  survivor  to  tell  the  tale !  The  actors  in 
thope  agitating  scenes,  are  almost  all  in  their  graves;  and 
whatever  of  abuse,  or  reproach,  may  have  been  cast  by 
either  party,  on  the  other,  is  now  covered  by  the  mantle 
of  oblivion. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

Details  of  the  State  Conyention. — Its  members. — The  formation  of  the  Con- 
stitation.— The  question  of  Slavery.— The  Northern  boundary. — Refosd 
to  submit  the  Constitution  to  the  people. — ^Reflections. 

In  a  former  chapter,  a  few  general  remarks  were  made, 
relating  to  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Constitation 
of  Ohio,  and  the  privileges  guarantied  to  the  new  States,  >by 
the  act  of  cession.  It  is  proposed  now,  to  refer  to  these 
subjects  more  in  detail. 

It  is  a  fact,  worthy  of  some  notice,  that  those  who  advo- 
cated  the  immediate  formation  of  a  State  government,  were 
unwilling  to  refer  the  decision  of  that  question  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Territory,  or  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  inhab- 
itants, whether  a  Convention  should  be  called,  or  not.  As 
the  safer  way  ta  accomplish  their  purpose,  they  petitioned 
Congress  to  take  the  power  into  their  own  hands,  and 
order  a  Convention,  without  consulting  either  the  Legbla- 
ture,  or  the  people  of  the  district. 

The  application  of  those  itidivlduals,  unauthorised  as  it 
was,  by  any  legitimate  authority  recognised  in  the  district, 
was  sustained,  and  Congress  proceeded,  forthwith,  to  pass 
a  law,  hot  only  authorising,  but,  in  pretty  plcdn  terms, 
urging  the  people  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  Territoiy 
to  form  a  Constitution  and  State  government.  That  law 
prescribed  the  boundaries  of  the  State,  fixed  the  number 
of  members  of  which  the  Convention  should  consist,  and 
apportioned  the  number  to  be  chosen  by  each  county.  It 
also  changed  the  qualifications  of  electors,  prescribed  by 
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contained  in  the  Ordinance,  for  the  Government  of  the  Ter- 
ritory ;  and  by  the  assumption  of  the  fact,  that  the  State, 
when  formed,  would  be  too  feeble  to  resist  the  will  of  Con- 
gress, or  to  prevent  that  body  from  carrying  into  effect 
their  own -construction  of  the  act  of  cession,  and  of  the  Or- 
dinance of  1787.  Those  who  thought  with  the  minority, 
admitted  that  the  inhabitants  were  bound  by  the  general 
provisions  of  the  Ordinance,  as  long  as  the  Territorial  gov- 
ernment continued;  and  it  was  conceded,  that,  during  that 
period,  they  could  not  tax,  or  in  any  other  way  interfere, 
with  the  public  lands. 

It  was  contended,  that  Congress,  under  the  old  confedera- 
tion, did  not  possess  the  power  of  extending  her  legislation, 
to  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union ;  that  they  were  not  ves- 
ted with  any  such  authority,  and  could  not  deprive  the  peo- 
ple of  rights,  which  belonged  to  them,  as  organized  commu- 
nities. It  was  admitted,  very  generally,  that  they  owned 
the  soil,  and  might  protect  their  right,  to  the  primary  dispo- 
sal of  it;  but  that  they  could  not,  by  any  act  of  their  own, 
exempt  it  from  the  common  liabilities  of  the  lands  of  indi- 
viduals. It  was  contended,  that  the  Legislature  of  a  sove- 
reign State,  necessarily  possessed  the  power  of  taxing  all 
property  within  its  boundaries,  without  enquiring  to  whom 
it  belonged ;  that  if  the  State  of  Virginia,  in  her  act  of  ces- 
sion, had  reserved  for  her  own  use,  the  fee  of  any  particu- 
lar tract  of  the  land  ceded,  having  granted  the  entire  juris- 
diction, she  must  have  held  it  subject  to  the  taxing  power 
of  the  State,  in  which  it  might  lie :  and,  of  course  that  her 
grantee  could  not  claim  an  exemption,  from  the  same  lia- 
bility. It  was  also  contended  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
aathority  of  the  Ordinance,  while  the  Territory  remained  a 
colony,  it  could  not  destroy  the  express  provision,  in  the 
act  of  cession,  that  the  States  to  be  formed  in  the  ceded 
Territory  '^  should  have  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty,  free- 
dom, and  independence,  as  the  oth^r  States." 
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It  was  believed,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  which 
was  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  ceded  Territory,  had  rights  in 
the  trust,  created  by  the  act  of  cession — that  the  enlarged 
power  of  the  general  government,  under  the  federed  Consti- 
tution, could  not  affect  the  State  of  Ohio,  more  than  it  did 
the  old  States ;  and,  consequently,  that  she  possessed  eveiy 
attribute  of  sovereignty  retained  by  them,  and  to  the  same 
extent.  It  was  contended  that  Congress  had  no  pheck  on 
the  legislation  of  any  State,  further  than  had  been  expressly 
given,  by  the  Constitution — ^that  her  own  power  of  taxa- 
tion was  delegated  and  limited — ^that  she  could  not  check, 
or  restrict  the  taicing  power  of  the  States;  further  than  was 
expressly  authorised  by  the  federal  Constitution,  which 
gave  her  no  such  power  in  regard  to  lands,  whether  they 
were  claimed  by  herself,  or  by  others. 

The  only  clause  in  the  Constitution,  which  has  a  bearing 
on  this  subject,  is  that  which  provides,  '^  that  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  Territory,  or  other  property  be- 
longing to  the  United  States."  Some  portion  of  the  mindr- 
ity  contended,  that  this  grant  of  power,  as  to  Ohio,  teimin- 
ated  at  the  formation  of  her  State  government — ^that  so 
much  of  the  ceded  lands  in  the  eastern  district,  as  had  not 
been  disposed  of,  before  the  admission  of  Ohio  into  the 
Union,  vested  in  her  the  moment  that  admission  took  place. 
Tliey  held,  that  the  rights  of  the  State,  created  by  fhe  author- 
ity of  the  deed  of  cession,  could  not  be  affected  by  the  Con- 
stitution, subsequently  adopted;  and,  consequently,  that  her 
claim  to  the  fee  of  all  the  imsold  lands,  was  not  imp^dred 
by  it.  From  that  opinion,  the  minority  generally  dissented. 
They  believed,  that  all  the  States  formed  or  to  be  formed, 
were  equally  affected  by  the  powers,  given  to  the  general 
government;  one  of  which  was,  that  they  might  dispose  o( 
and,  consequently,  might  own,  the  Territory,  or  other  prop* 
erty,  belonging  to  them.     It  was  issisted,  however,  that 
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tfaey  owned  and  held  it,  as  individuals  do,  eubject  to  the 
eonstitational  legislation  of  the  State. 

No  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  the  federal  Convention 
inserted  the  above  clause,  in,  the  Constitution  they  reported, 
unless  on  the  supposition,  that  without  it,  the  fee  in  the  soil 
of  the  Territory,  would  vest  in  the  new  States,  as  soon  as 
they  should  be  formed.  If  they  had  believed  that  Congress, 
under  the  old  confederation,  could  hold  real  estate,  within  the 
limits  of  a  sovereign  State ;  and  that  the  cession  by  Virginia, 
vested  them  with  a  title  that  would  survive  the  formation 
of  State  governments,  in  the  Territory,  the  clause  was  alto- 
geth^  useless.  It  would  have  been  asking  the  States,  to 
cede  to  them,  what  they  before  possessed. 

But  it  is  very  evident,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Federal 
Convention,  the  title  to  the  land  in  the  Territory,  unsold  at 
llie  time  of  the  formation  of  the  State  governments,  would 
T8it  in  the  States,  within  whose  limits  it  might  be,  unless 
lbs  right  of  Congress  was  secured,  and  perpetuated,  by 
a  provision  to  that  effect,  in  the  Constitution  they  were 
tfien  forming.  At  that  time,  it  was,  and  is  still  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  and  of  those  who  acted  with  him,  that  the 
Constitution  secured  the  title  to  Congress;  but  it  was  not 
admitted,  that  the  naked  right  which  it  gave  to  own,  regu- 
late, and  dispose  of  property,  carried  with  it  an  exemption 
from  the  operation  of  the  general  laws  of  the  State  in  which 
it  might  lie.  Every  citizen  who  is  vestetl  with  a  fee  simple 
in  land,  has  the  same  right  to  own,  regulate,  and  dispose 
of  it;  but  who  ever  dreamt  that  on  that  account  he  held  it 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  revenue  laws  of  the 
State? 

Almost  every  mode  of  raising  revenue,  by  indirect  taxa- 
ti<m,  had  been  given  up  by  the  States,  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment; in  consequence  of  which  they  were  left  dependent, 
in  a  great  measure,  on  a  land  tax  for  their  support.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  knew,  that  this  would  be  the 
roralt;  and  that  a  direct  tax  on  land,  would,  from  necessity, 
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the  probability  or  improbability  of  these  suppositionB,  tfaqr 
-will  be  passed  over,  with  this  remark :  that,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  there  were  strong  grounds  to 
fear,  that  personal  considerations  had  their  influence,  in 
producing  the  rejection  of  the  resolution.  It  was  said  in 
their  behalf,  that  they  were  influenced  by  an  honest  desire, 
to  save  labor  and  strife,  and  prevent  an  unnecessary  loss 
of  time. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  it  requires  a  large  share  of 
charity  to  adopt  that  conclusion.  The  people,  however, 
must  judge  for  themselves,  whether  the  considerations  sug- 
gested, if  sincere,  were  sufficient,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  to  justify  the  course  pursued.  It  was  certainly 
a  bad  precedent;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  political 
existence  of  the  State,  was  sufficient  to  excite  alarm  for 
the  future. 

As  the  Territorial  Legislature  was  in  existence,  and 
stood  adyoumed  to  meet  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  fourth  Mon- 
day in  November,  three  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the 
Convention,  a  resolution  was  passed,  directing  their  Presi- 
dent to  request  the  Governor  to  dissolve  or  prorogue  that 
body.  Such  a  precaution  was  altogether  unne^cessaiy,  as 
no  disposition  existed  amopg  the  members,  either  to  em- 
barrass, or  in  any  way  interfere  with,  the  movements  of 
the  Convention.  That  such  a  disposition  did  not  exist,  was 
verified  by  the  fact,  that  the  day  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Legislature,  came  and  passed;  the  members  remaining  at 
home,  as  by  common  consent.  No  attempt  was  made  by 
the  Governor,  or  by  any  of  the  members,  to  convene  that 
body,  till  its  existence  was  terminated ;  and  it  was  succeed- 
ed by  the  General  Assembly,  under  the  State  Constitution. 

On  many  of  the  questions  discussed  in  the  Convention, 
great  diversity  of  opinion,  and  much  warmth  of  feeling, 
was  manifested.  This  was  the  case^  particularly,  on  the 
different  propositions  which  were  offered,  relating  to  the 
people  of  color,  then  residing  in  the  Territory,  amounting 
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probably  to  one  or  twa  hundred.  A  few  of  the  members 
were  disposed  to  declare  them  citizens,  to  the  foil  extent  of 
that  term;  wMe  others  contended  against  allowing  them 
any  other  privilege,  than  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and 
exemption  from  taxes  and  militia  duty.  Propositions  were 
made  to  declare  them  ineligible  to  any  office,  civil  or  mili- 
taty;  also  to  exclude  them  from  being  examined  as  wit- 
nesses,  in  courts  of  justice,  against  white  persons. 

On  some  of  those  questions,  great  warmth  of  feeling  was 
excited;  and  fears  were  entertained,  that,  if  they  were  no€ 
soon  disposed  of,  they  would  greatly  embarrass,  if  not  en- 
tirely defeat,  the  object  for  which  they  were  assembled. 
The  apprehension  of  such  a  disastrous  result,  induced  them, 
by  a  tacit  consent,  to  abandon  all  the  propositions  which 
had  been  made,  relating  to  the  subject,  by  permitting  them 
to  lie  on  the  table,  undisposed  of;  and  proceeding  to  form  a 
Constitution,  having  no  direct  reference  whatever,  to  that 
matter;  but  embracing  only  the  free  white  population  of 
the  district,  who  alone  were  represented  in  their  body.  It 
seemed  also  to  be  understood  that  its  phraseology  should 
be  so  guarded  as  to  show  that  people  of  color  were  not 
considered  as  parties  to  it;  and  that  as  they  had  no  agency 
in  its  formation,  they  should  have  none  in  its  administra- 
tion. With  that  view  they  were  carefully  excluded  from 
the  description  of  persons,  recognised  as  citizens  of  the 
counties,  who  were  to  be  represented  in  the  Greneral  As- 
sembly. The  Constitution  requires,  that  representation 
shall  always  be  in  the  proportion  of  population,  and  of  that 
population,  which  was  understood  to  compose  the  body,  by 
whom,  and  for  whom,  it  was  made. 

Every  county  is  entitled  to  a  representation  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  its  citizens;  of  course  those  only  can 
be  considered  as  citizens  who  are  included  in  the  class  for 
whom  a  representation  is  provided.  Persons  of  color  are 
not  included,  and  therefore  cannot  be  citizens.  Hence  it  is 
that,  in  taking  the  enumeration  of  citizens,  directed  by  the 
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Coostitationy  people  of  color  cannot  be  included — that 
the  Legislature  are  required  to  apportion  both  Senators 
and  Reprecentativefly  among  the  countieB,  according  to  the 
number  of  white  male  inhabitants^  and  that  the  right  of 
suffrage  is  confined  to  the  white  population. 

Every  person  who  reads  the  Constitution  must  di8COTer» 
that  colored  people  cannot  be  represented  in  the  Legisla* 
tore ;  and  that  they  have  not,  and  cannot  have,  any  agency 
in  eonducting  the  government,  or  in  making,  or  adminis- 
tering the  laws.  In  these  respects  they  stand  on  the 
ground  of  the  aborigines,  who  remain  in  the  State,  after 
they  have  ceded  their  lands  to  the  goveniment.  While 
they  are  suffered  to  continue,  they  have  a  right  to  claim 
the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  to  be.  treated 
with  justice  and  humanity,  but  beyond  that,  no  clums  are 
seonred  to  them« 

The  formation  of  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution, 
whioh  creates  the  judicial  department,  gave  rise  to  some 
difficulty.  It  being  imderstood  that  the  temporary  seat  of 
government  would  be  established  at  Ghillicothe,  the  dele- 
gates firom  some  of  the  more  populous  counties,  remote 
from  that  place,  oltjected  to  the  establishment  of  a  Supreme 
Court,  tx>  be  held  exclusively  at  the  seat  of  government, 
with  courts  of  Nisi  Prius,  for  the  trial  of  issues  of  faot 
lliey  were  unwilling  to  yield  the  elaims  of  their  own  ooun- 
ties;  and  it  was  soon  found,  that  a  nu^ority  could  not  be 
had,  to  locate  &e  court  in  any  one  of  the  counties.  To 
gc4  over  that  difficulty,  the  novel  plan  of  holding  a 
Supreme  Court  in  each  county  was  adopted.  One  evil 
arising  from  that  scheme  was,  that  die  Judges  were 
required  to  be  on  horseback,  half  the  year,  and  were 
compelled  to  decide  important  questions  of  law,  in  great 
haste;  and  often,  in  frontier  counties,  where  access  to 
law  books  could  not  be  had;  and  as  the  saine  Jodges 
are  not  always  pr^ent,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
le  point  is  decided  differently  in  different  counties. 
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To  avoid  this  evili  aa  far  as  possible,  the  Legislatore,  in 
1821,  directed  a  special  session,  of  all  the  Judges  >of  tiM 
Supreme  Court,  to  be  held  at  the  seat  of  government, 
once  in  each  year,  to  consider  and  decide  questions  re* 
served  in  the  counties,  and  sent  up  by  order  of  the 
Court.  This  arrangement  has  removed  some  of  tke 
difficulties  before'  noticed. 

The  indulgence  of  local  pride,  which  led  to  this  resalti 
was  truly  unfortunate,  and  subjected  the  administration  of 
justice  to  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  the  evil  conse** 
quences  of  which  cannot  be  estimated.  None  but  tiiA 
judges  and  members  of  the  bar,  can  form  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  hurry,  confusion,  and  at  the  same  time,  delay,  whicli 
has  been  caused  in  the  administration  of  justice,  by  tiM 
anomalous  plan  resorted  to,  as  a  substitute  for  the  system 
first  proposed,  which  was  a  Supreme  Court  located  at  tht 
seat  of  government,  with  Circuit  Court  powers. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Convention  arranged  the  Couits 
of  Common  Pleas,  has  also  been  found  inconvenient  aad 
expensive.  The  positive  requirement,  that  there  shall  be 
at  least  two  associate  judges  for  each  county,  precludes  the 
possibility  of  modifying  those  courts,  ik)  as  to  have  them 
composed  entirely  of  legal  diaracters.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  bar  generally,  at  that  time,  that  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  Presidents  of  the  Courts  of  Com* 
mon  Pleas,  ought  to  have  been  appointed  during  good  be* 
havior.  Serious  fears  were  entertained  that  the  short  term 
of  their  office  would  lead  to  a  want  of  stability  and  uni* 
formity  in  decision;  and  might  bring  them  under  the  infla** 
ence  of  leading  political  men.  This  opi^ion  was  {uredi- 
cated  on  the  same  reasons  assigned  in  England  in  favor  at 
the  independence  of  their  Judges.  It  has  always  been 
thought  in  that  country,  that  to  secure  the  just  and  equal 
administration  of  the  laws  in  all  cases,  and  to  all  orders  of 
men,  the  persons  by  whom  they  are  administered,  should 
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feel  themselves  alike  independent  of  the  power  of  the  crown, 
and  of  popular  caprice. 

Fears  were  also  entertained,  that  in  timea  of  high  party 
excitement,  judges,  would  be  selected,  rather  for  their 
political  opinions,  than  their  legal  acquirements.  How  far 
this  apprehension  has  been  realized,  is  for  others  to  decide. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  some  of  the  difficulties  just 
referred  to,  show  the  danger  of  resorting  to  too  much  specific 
legislation  in  the  formation  of  constitutions  for  representa- 
tive governments.  In  despotic  countries,  whose  charters  of 
government  are  considered  as  concessions  by  the  crown  to 
the  people,  the  more  full  and  explicit  they  are,  the  better. 
But  in  republics,  where  all  power  rests  with  the  people, 
and  the  government,  of  right,  can  exercise  only  such  por- 
tions of  it  as  have  been  delegated  to  them,  the  case  is  very 
difierent. 

The  provision  fixing  the  minimum  size  of  counties  at 
four  hundred  square  miles,  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
small  counties,  throughout  the  State,  and  has  oppressed  the 
Legislature  with  endless  applications  to  razee  large  coun- 
ties to  the  minimum  of  the  Constitution.  The  plea  of  con- 
venience urged  in  favor  of  that  policy,  is  rebutted  by  the 
pressure  of  expense  it  produces,  and  the  impossibility  of 
placing  county  institutions  and  improvements  on  a  respect- 
able footing.  It  was  well  known,  that  several  leading  poli- 
ticians of  ^at  period,  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  formation 
of  new  counties,  and  especially  in  the  location  of  coun^ 
seats;  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  influence  of  that  fact 
was  felt  in  the  Convention. 

Notwithstanding  these  defects,  the  leading  principles 
which  characterize  the  Constitution,  have  met  with  general 
approbation;  though  it  was  feared  that,  in  some  particn- 
larsy  the  equalizing  principle  was  carried  too  far  fen*  the 
safety  and  stability  of  our  institutions.  There  was  an  honr 
est, apprehension  thaitthe  popular  election  of  officers,  who, 
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by  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty,  must  incur  the  dis- 
pleasure of  those  on  whom  their  re-election  depended, 
might  be  productive  of  injurious  consequences;  but  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  the  danger  was  not  as  serious  as 
was  anticipated. 

The  mode  provided  for  the  appointment  of  officers  in  the 
militTa,  was  particularly  objected  to,  by  men  of  military 
experience;  and  it  is  evident  that,  under  that  plan,  the 
organization  and  improvement  of  the  militia  has  not  equal- 
ed the  public  expectation.  One  of  the  objections  was,  the 
election  of  officers,  by  the  men,  whom  they  were  to  com- 
mand. 

Probably  there  is  no  article  in  the  Constitution  that 
strikes  the  reader  with  more  surprise,  than  that  which  de- 
fines the  powers  of  the  Governor.  They  are  so  limited  and 
restricted,  as  to  be  almost  nominal.  It  is  made  his  duty  to 
recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Assembly,  such  mat- 
ters as  he  shall  think  proper.  He  may  fill  vacancies  in 
office,  happening  in  the  recess  of  the  General  Assembly, 
till  the  end  of  their  niext  session.  He  may  reprieve. or  par- 
don convicts;  and  is  authorised  to  appoint  the  Adjutant 
General  of  the  State;  but  he  cannot  interfere,  in  any  form, 
with  the  action  of  the  Legislature,  or  check,  for  a  single 
hour,  the  most  improvident,  or  unconstitutional  movements 
of  that  body.  He  has  not  any  participation  in  the  appoint- 
ing power.  He  is  not  permitted  to  nominate  candidates 
for  office ;  nor  can  he  remove  an  officer,  or  even  suspend 
his  functions,  temporarily,  however  mischievous  his  conduct 
in  office  may  be.  It  has  been  intimated,  heretofore,  that 
this  parsimonious  delegation  of  power  to  the  chief  execu- 
tive, may  be  attributed  to  a  recollection  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Governor  of  thcTerritory  had  executed  the  pow- 
ers confided  to  him  by  the  .Ordinance.  That  example  was 
before  their  eyes;  and  it  was  natural  to  expect,  that  while 
they  were  studiously  aiming  to  avoid  one  extreme,  they 
would  fall  into  the  other. 
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The  qaestiott  of  boundary,  though  not  expressly  referred 
to  the  Convention,  was  one  of  greater  importance  than 
would  appear  at  first  view.  It  is  generally  known,  to  those 
who  have  consulted  the  maps  of  the  western  country,  ex- 
tant at  the  time  the  Ordinance  of  1787  was  passed,  that 
Lake  Michigan  was  represented  as  being  very  far  north  of 
the  position,  which  it  has  since  been  ascertained  to  occupy. 
On  a  map  in  the  Department  of  State,  which  was  before 
the  committee  of  Congress,  who  formed  the  Ordinance,  for 
the  government  of  the  Territory,  the  southern  boundary  of 
that  Lake,  was  laid  down  as  being  near  the  forty-second 
degree  of  north  latitude ;  and  there  was  a  pencil  line  pass** 
ing  through  the  southern  bend  of  the  Lake  to  the  Canada 
line,  which  intersected  the  strait,  between  the  river  Raisin 
and  the  town  of  Detroit.  That  line  was  manifestly  intend- 
ed by  the  committee,  and  by  Congress,  to  be  the  northern 
boundary  of  this  State ;  and,  on  the  principles  on  which 
courts  of  chancery  construe  contracts,  accompanied  with 
plats,  that  map,  and  the  line  marked  on  it,  should  have 
been  taken,  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  boundary,  with- 
out reference  to  the  actual  position  of  the  southern  extreme 
of  the  Lake. 

When  the  Convention  was  in  session,  in  1802,  it  was  the 
prevailing  understanding,  that  the  old  maps  were  correct; 
and  that  the  line,  as  defined  in  the  Ordinance,  would  ter- 
minate at  some  point  on  the  strait,  far  above  the  Maumee 
bay ;  but,  while  that  subject  was  under  discussion,  a  man 
who  had  hunted  many  years  on  Lake  Miekigan,  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  its  position,  happened  to  be  in  Chilli- 
eothe,  and  in  conversation  with  some  of  the  members,  men* 
tioned  to  them,  that  the  Lake  extended  much  farther  south 
than  was  generally  supposed;  and  that  a  map  he  had  seen 
placed  its  southern  bend  many  miles  north  of  its  traa  posi- 
tion. His  rtatement  produced  some  apprehension,  and  ex- 
citement on  the  subject,  and  induced  the  Convention  to 
change,  the  line  prescribed  in  the  act  of  Congress^  so  flyr  as 
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to  provide,  that  if  it  should  be  found  to  strike  Lake  Erie^ 
below  the  Maumee  river,  as  the  hunter  informed  them  it 
would,  then  the  boundary  of  the  State,  should  be  a  line 
drawn  from  the  point  where  the  prescribed  line  intersected 
the  west  boundary  of  the  State,  direct  to  the  most  northern 
cape  of  the  Maumee  bay.  That  provision  saved  to  the 
State  of  Ohio,  the  valuable  ports  and  harbors  on  the  Man* 
mee  river  and  bay,  which  were  the  prize  contended  for,  in 
what  was  called,  "the  Michigan  war  of  Governor  Lucas." 
Yet  some  of  the  members  were  so  intent  on  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  State  government,  in  the  shortest  possible  period, 
that  they  hesitated  in  making  the  provision,  lest  it  might 
cause  delay;  but  fortunately  it  was  adopted,  and  its  object 
is  now  secure.  Small  matters  sometimes  lead  to  great  re* 
stilts,  as  was  the  fact  in  this  case. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  pioneers,  that  the  Con* 
vention  ought  to  have  claimed  the  line  indicated  by  the 
maps  eictant,  and  assumed  to  be  correct,  when  the  Ordi* 
nance  was  formed.  In  other  words,  they  should  have 
claimed  the  line,  which  the  Ordinance  manifestly  intended 
to  give,  and  which,  by  a  fair  interpretation,  it  did  give. 
That  claim  could  have  been  maintained,  with  greater  pro- 
priety and  effect,  than  the  hypothetical  one  set  up  in  the 
Oonstitution;  and  particularly  so,  as  the  State  was  entitled 
to  the  possession  and  jurisdiction  of  the  entire  Territory, 
east  of  her  western  boundary  extending  from  the  river 
Ohio  to  the  Canada  line,  which,  as  the  result  has  shown 
would  have  continued  to  be  a  part  of  the  State,  from  that 
day  till  1835. 

Some  excitement  was  also  produced  by  the  conflicting 
views  which  were  entertained  on  the  subject  of  salaries 
and  compensations,  which  were  finally  adjusted;  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  business  of  the  session  was  conducted  and 
closed,  with  as  much  harmony  as  could  have  been  expected. 

Before  they  separated,  an  address  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  was  adopted; 
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expressing  their  gratitude  for  the  favors  they  had  received 
from  government;  and  their  approbation  of  the  principles 
on  which  it  had  been  administered.  A  resolution  was  also 
passed,  authorising  the  President  of  the  Convention  to  take 
charge  of  the  new  Constitution,  after  it  should  be  signed  by 
all  the  members ;  and  deposite  it  in  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  as  soon  as  that  officer  should  be  appointed. 

The  minority,  in  and  out  of  the  Convention,  considered 
the  first  of  these  resolutions,  as  conveying  a  very  gratuitous 
and  unmerited  compliment.  The  administration  of  the  elder 
Adams,  then  just  terminated,  had  treated  the  people  of  the 
Territory  justly — ^they  did  not  withhold  or  deny,  any  right 
guarantied  to  them ;  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  their 
favor.  The  administration  of  Mr.  Jefierson  had  just  com- 
menced, and  of  course,  could  not  have  done  anything  to  ben- 
efit the  Territoryv  apart  from  the  act  to  authorise  the  forma- 
tion of  a  State  government,  which  was  loaded  with  condi- 
tions and  restrictions  both  hard  and  oppressive,  requiring  a 
surrender  of  half  the  privileges  guarantied  to  them,  both 
by  the  Ordinance  and  the  federal  Constitution,  on  their  be- 
coming a  State. 

A  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Convention  was  called, 
and  the  condition  of  the  Territory  at  the  time,  necessarily 
give  rise  to  some  interesting  reflections.  There  was  a  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature  then  in  existence,  vested  with  full  and 
complete  legislative  power,  which  had  never  been  consul- 
ted on  the  subject.  About  one-third  of  the  members  of  the 
Convention,  were  also  members  of  that  Assembly.  No 
power  had  been  given  to  Congress,  in  the  Ordinance  or  else- 
where, to  interfere  with  the  local  legislation  of  the  Teftitoiy, 
after  the  establishment  of  the  second  grade  of  government 
The  formation  of  a  State  Constitution,  belonged  wholly  to 
the  people  of  the  Teiritory,  and  their  Legislature ;  neither 
of  whom  had  been  permitted  to  take  any  part  in  the  move* 
ment.  When  the  people  of  the  district  amounted  to  sixty 
thousand  in  number,  tiiey  were  authorised  to  folitt'  a  C<m- 
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Btitution  on  republican  principles,  and  become  a  member 
of  the  Union.  Prior  to  that  time,  it  was  understood,  that 
Congress  had  power  to  permit  the  formation  of  a  State 
government ;  but  that  when  that  permission  had  been  gran- 
ted, their  power  was  exhausted.  As  to  everything  else, 
connected  with  that  subject,  the  Legislature  and  people  of 
the  district  had  the  exclusive  right  of  prescribing  and 
acting. 

In  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  the  view  here  pre- 
sented, the  reader  is  requested  to  pause,  and  examine  the 
Appendix  annexed,  marised  K.  where  he  will  find,  that  Mr. 
Fearing,  the  delegate  then  representing  the  Territory  in 
Congress,  resisted  the  proposition  for  calling  a  Convention, 
on  the  same  grounds,  which  are  here  stated — that  neither 
the  people  of  the  Territory  at  large,  nor  their  representa- 
tives in  the  General  Assembly,  had  been  consulted ;  and 
that  the  project  before  Congress,  was  neither  more  nor  less, 
than  amcmdate  directing  the  citizens  to  elect  a  Convention; 
and  ordering  that  body,  when  assembled,  if  they  assented 
to  the  conditions  proposed,  to  proceed  and  form  a  Constitu- 
tion for  the  people  of  the  Territory ;  without  ascertaining 
whether  it  met  the  views  of  the  m^ority  of  them,  or  not. 
The  reader  wiU  also  find  that  -other  members  of  Congress 
viewed  the  project  in  the  same  light,  and  opposed  it  for  the 
same  cause ;  and  that  the  people  of  the  Territory  expressed 
the  same  opinion  at  their  public  meetings.  Yet  Congress 
without  consulting  either,  ordered  a  Convention,  and  direc- 
ted all  the  details  concerning  it. 

The  law  they  passed,  extended  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
almost  every  person  residing  in  the  Territory ;  which  was  a 
violation  of  so  much  of  liie  Ordinance  as  related  to  that 
subject.  The  authority  of  the  people,  and  their  immediate 
representatives,  was  broken  down — ^the  power  of  the  gen- 
eral government  set  up  in  its  place,  and  a  course  pursued 
which  was  completely  revolutionary,  in  its  character  and 
tendency.    It  was,  however,  submitted  to,  and  no  efforts 
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were  made  to  retard,  or  embarrass  the  movements  of  the 
migority,  after  Congress  had  taken  the  management  of  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands.  Indeed,  such  an  attempt,  if 
it  had  been  made,  would  have  been  useless.  That  being 
the  case,  one  would  suppose,  that  the  Constitution  formed 
under  such  circumstances,  by  an  authority  so  remote  firom 
the  people,  would  have  been  submitted  to  their  considera^ 
tion,  to  be  accepted  or  rejected,  at  their  pleasure.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  fact  The  resolution  offered  for  that 
purpose,  was  voted  down,  and  the  instrument  was  declared 
to  be  obligatory  on  all  concerned,  nolens  volens. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  Convention,  in  regard  to  the 
propositions  submitted  to  them  by  the  act  of  Congress,  was 
somewhat  sing^ar.  It  was  generally  understood  that  as 
they  were  to  be  freely  accepted  or  rejected,  the  action  of 
the  Convention,  either  accepting  or  rejecting  them,  would 
be  final.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  fact.  Although  it 
was  their  unanimous  opinion,  that  the  conditions  offered  by 
Congress,  were  not  an  adequate  consideration  for  the  State 
rights  which  were  to  be  relinquished ;  yet  instead  of  rcgeot- 
ing  the  propositions  promptly,  they  passed  an  Ordinancei 
in  which  they  resolved  to  accept  them,  provided  certain  ad- 
ditions and  modifications,  should  be  agreed  to  by  Congress. 
The  prevailing  opinion  was,  that  they  were  not  authorised 
to  pursue  such  a  course — ^that  their  powers  were  specifl- 
cally  stated,  in  the  act  of  Congress,  under  which  they  were 
elected ;  and  that  there  was  no  ground  of  pretence,  that  the 
people  delegated  to  them,  other,  or  greater,  powers  than 
were  there  expressed.  It  was  believed  that  a  power,  given 
expressly  to  accept  or  reject  a  specific  proposition,  did  not 
grant  a  power,  either  to  offer,  or  accept  a  different  one. 
Yet  the  Convention  did  accept  a  proposition,  altogether 
different  from  the  one,  which  was  submitted.  Whether 
this  was  right  Gt  wrong,  is  now  a  matter  of  nb  moment; 
as  it  has  been  acquiesced  in,  till  the  time  of  rectifying  ^ 
enror,  has  passed  by.    It  may,  however,  be  made  a  qoes^ 
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tion,  whether  the  compact  has  not  been  earned  much  far- 
ther, in  practice,  than  the  terms  in  which  it  is  coached,  will 
justify.  It  declares  ^'that  every  tract  of  land  sold,  or  to  be 
sold,  by  Congress,  from  and  after  the  30th  day  of  Jmie,  (then 
next,)  should  be  and  remain  exempt  from  any  tax,  for  the 
term  of  five  years,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  day  of  sale." 
The  construction  given  to  that  compact  was,  that  the  State 
relinquished  the  right  of  levying  taxes  on  public  land,  as 
weU  before  it  should  be  sold,  as  for  the  term  of  five  years 
from  and  after  such  sale.  This  was  not  the  construction  of 
the  minority.  They  did  not  consider  the  compact  as  ex- 
tending to  any  land  in  the  Territory,  until  it  had  been  sold 
by  Congress ;  and,  of  course,  that  all  lands  held  by  them, 
were  subject  to  taxation,  as  long  as  they  remained  unsold. 
The  only  benefit,  it  was  supposed,  the  United  States  could 
derive  fix>m  that  exemption,  was,  the  inducement  it  offered 
to  the  community,  to  become  purchasers  fi^m  them,  rather 
than  from  private  individuals. 

It  was  understood  that  a  mcgority  of  the  members  of  the 
Convention,  considered  the  right  of  taxing  Congress  lands, 
entirely  given  up,  and  that  they  came  to  that  conclusion, 
on  the  assumed  ground,  that,  irrespective  of  the  compact, 
the  State  would  not  possess  the  power  of  taxing  any  land, 
held  as  the  property  of  the  nation.  It  was  admitted  by  the 
minority,  that  during  the  Territorial  government,  that  was 
true ;  though  there  were  some,  who  denied  the  obligation  of 
thd  Ordinance  altogether,  on  the  ground,  that  it  was  ex 
parte,  and  never  agreed  to  by  the  people.  That  opinion, 
however,  was  expressed  by  a  very  few.  The  great  mass 
of  the  inhabitants,  of  both  parties,  considered  it  as  obliga* 
tory  in  all  its  parts,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  given  their 
assent  to  it,  by  voluntarily  settling  in  the  country,  and 
availing  themselves  of  its  protection,  and  of  all  the  other 
benefits  which  it  secured. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  Territorial  government, 
both  the  soil  and  the  jurisdiction  of  die  country,  were  vest- 
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ed  in  Congress;  and,  as  long  as  those  rights  were  united  in 
them,  their  power  to  dispose  of  either,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  trust,  could  not  be  questioned;  and  it  appears  reasona- 
ble, that  that  power  should  continue,  till  the  people  ac- 
quired a  right  to  form  an  independent  state  government,' by 
the  acquisition  of  sixty  thousand  inhabitants.  When  that 
period  came,  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  necessarily  termi- 
nated; and,  if  the  new  federal  Constitution  had  not  been 
previously  adopted,  the  State  of  Ohio  being  possessed  of 
the  same  attributes  of  sovereignty,  which  Virginia  held,  at 
the  date  of  her  act  of  cession,  would  have  become  the  pro- 
prietor, in  her  own  right,  of  all  the  land  not  previously  dis- 
posed of  by  Congress. 

The  act  of  cession  having  granted  to  die  new  States 
the  right  of  forming  independent  State  governments,  and  of 
being  admitted  into  the  Union,  in  all  respects  on  a  footing 
with  the  original  States,  the  power  and  the  rights  of  the 
old  Confederation  could  not  have  been  greater  in  Ohio, 
than  they  were  in  the  original  States.  The  privileges  re- 
served by  Virginia,  for  thc^  States  to  be  erected,  within  the 
ceded  Territory,  had  a  direct  reference  to  the  powers  and 
rights,  enjoyed  by  the  old  States,  at  the  time  the  deed  of 
cession  was  made ;  and  no  other  restriction  was  contem- 
plated, than  such  as  might  have  been  imposed  by  Congress 
on  the  original  States,  if  the  general  government  had  un- 
dergone no  change.  Suppose,  then,  for  a  moment,  that 
Ohio  had  been  erected  into  an  independent  State,  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  before  the  adoption  of  the  present 
federal  government,  could  Congress  have  claimed  other,  or 
greater,  powers  over  her,  than  she  exercised  over  Virginia? 
If  not,  in  whom  would  the  right  of  soil,  and  the  power  of 
taxation,  have  vested?  Virginia,  within  her  limits,  held  an 
undisputed  right  to  both;  and  Ohio  must  have  been  placed 
in  the  same  situation,  or  her  rights  of  sov^ereignty  would  not 
have  been  equal  to  those  of  Virginia. 

The  grant  irom  Virginia  to  Congress,  was  a  tmst,  crea- 
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ted  principally  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory;  but  in 
party  for  the  benefit  of  every  State  of  the  Union,  in,  the  pro- 
portion expressed  in  the  act  itself. 

It  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted,  that  Congress 
would  dispose  of  the  right  of  soil,  in  the  ceded  Territory, 
before  its  population  would  authorise  the  eptablishment  of 
State  governments ;  which  might  have  been  done,  by  pur- 
suing the  policy  practiced  by  Virginia,  in  disposing  of  the 
residue  of  her  vacant  lands. 

The  act  of  cession  contains  no  reservation  of  right,  in 
favor  of  Congress,  to  continue  after  the  formation  of  State 
governments;  but  the  terms  used  are  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive, to  vest  in  the  new  States  all  rights  not  legally  dis- 
posed of,  at  the  time  of  their  formation.  On  this  subject 
the  act  is  positive;  declaring  that  the  cession  <4s  made  on 
condition,  that  the  Territory  so  ceded,  shall  be  laid  out  and 
formed  into  States,  containing  a  suitable  extent  of  terri- 
tory, and  that  the  States,  so  formed,  shall  be  republican 
States,  and  severally  admitted  members  of  the  federal 
Union;  having  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty  ^freedom  and  in- 
dependence^  as  the  other  States,** 

Now,  what  were  the  rights  of  that  character,  possessed 
by  the  other  States,  under  the  old  Confederation?  The  an- 
swer is  important;  for  it  will  decide  what  the  rights  of  the 
new  States  would  have  been,  under  that  government,  had 
it  continued.  Each  of  the  original  States  was  perfectly  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  and  of  all  other  powers;  except 
so  far  as  they  were  limited  by  their  allegiance  to  the  Con- 
federation, which  was  very  little  more  than  a  shadow. 
Under  that  association.  Congress  had  not  the  power  of 
levying  a  cent  of  tax,  in  any  State  of  the  Ui^on,  or  of  in- 
terfering with  the  exercise  of  that  power  by  the  States 
themselves.  They  could  obtain  money,  only  by  requisitions 
on  the  States,  which  they  had  no  power  to  enforce^  nor 
could  they  acquire,  or  hold,  real  estate,  without  the  consent 
of  the  State  Legislatures. 
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Fronv  these  premises  it  must  follow,  that  if  the  old  Con- 
federation, to  which  the  deed  of  cession  was  made,  had 
continued,  Ohio  would  have  had,  not  only  the  power  of  tax- 
ation, but  would  have  been  the  owner,  in  her  own  right,  of 
all  the  xmsold  land  within  her  limits. 

But  it  is  a  question  more  complex  and  more  difficult  to 
decide,  how  far  the  adoption  of  the  new  federal  Constita- 
tion,  and  the  consent  of  the  State  to  become  a  member  <tf 
the  Union,  under  it,  has  varied  the  rights  she  might  have 
claimed,  if  no  change  in  the  general  government  had  taken 
place.  The  words  of  the  act  of  cession  have  been  stated 
above.  The  Ordinance  of  1787,  made  in  conformity  with 
that  act,  contains  the  following  provision:  '^And  whenever 
any  of  the  said  States  shall  have  sixty  thousand  free  inhab* 
itants  therein,  such  State  shall  be  admitted,  by  its  dele- 
gates, into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  em  eqwd 
footing  with  the  original  States  in  all  respects  whatever. ^^  The 
act  of  Congress,  of  1802,  authorising  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  district  to  form  a  State,  declares  the  same  thing  in 
these  words :  "  The  State,  when  formed,  s}iall  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  on  the  same  footing  with  the  original  States  in 
all  respects  whaiever.^^  As  each  and  all  of  these  enactments 
guarantee  to  Ohio  the  same  extent  of  sovereignty  as  was 
eiyoyed  by  the  old  States,  under  the  Confederation,  with 
no  other  restrictions  than  those  to  which  they  are  8ubje<^ 
her  rights  may  be  known,  by  ascertaining  theirs. 

Although  the  powers  of  the  general  government  have 
been  greatly  increased,  and  those  of  the  States  proportion- 
ably  diminished,  by  the  federal  Constitution,  yet  the  old 
States  claim  and  exercise,  without  olgection,  the  power  of 
taxing  all  property  within  their  limits. 

Admitting,  then,  that  the  concessions  made  to  the  general 
government  in  the  Constitution,  secured  to  Congress,  for- 
ever, the  primary  disposal  of  the  right  of  soil  in  llie  Tern- 
tory ;  still,  it  in  contended,  that  the  right  of  taxation  reniain- 
ed  unimpaired,  and  would  have  been  ei\joyed  by  Ohio,  un- 
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restricted,  and  above  the  reach  or  control  of  any  other 
power,  if  no  portion  of  it  had  been  surrendered  by  the 
Convention.  This  assumption  is  put  on  the  simple  ground, 
that  the  original  States  possessed  that  right;  and  that 
Ohio  has  a  three-fold  guarantee  that  every  right  of  sov- 
ereignity, possessed  by  them,  shall  be  held  and  ei\joyed 
by  her. 

There  is  not  an  acre  of  land  in  any  one  of  the  old  States^ 
to  which  the  Legislatore  cannot  extend  her  revenue  laws, 
unless  she  has  exempted  it. from  that  liability,  by  her  own 
act.  If  then,  the  same  power  of  legislation  be  denied  to 
Ohio,  can  it  be  said  that  she  is  placed  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  other  States,  in  all  respects  whatever? 

After  a  full  view  of  this  subject,  it  seems  to  be  impossi- 
ble to  bring  the  mind  to  any  other  conclusion,  than  that 
^  State  of  Ohio  was  vested  virith  ample  power  to  tax  the 
lands  of  Congress,  in  the  same  manner  as  she  did  those  of 
individuals;  and  that  the  concession  made  by  the  Conven- 
tion did  not  interfere  with  that  right,  iturther  tiian  to  sus- 
pend it,  as  to  lands  sold  by  government,  during  the  term  of 
five  years  from  and  after  the  date  of  the  sales  respectively. 
24 


CHAPTER   XX. 

Sketch  of  the  Ufe  of  Got.  St  Clair.— His  military  aerFices  in  Canada  and  tha 
United  States. — Goyemor  of  the  North-western  Territory, — ^Disagreements 
with  the  Legislature.^ — ^His  general  character. — ^His  embarrassments  and 
poverty d — ^Annuity  granted  by  Pennsylvaniaw— His  death. 

Governor  St.  Clair  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  bom  in 
1734.  Having  received  a  thorough-  classical  education,  9i 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  Universities  of  his  native  coon- 
try,  he  studied  the  profession  of  medicine,  with  a  view  of 
pursuing  it,  as  the  chief  business  of  his  life;  bu,t,  having  a 
taste  for  military  pursuits,  he  applied  Ibr  a  comnfission  in 
the  army,  through  his  family  connexions,  who  occupied  an 
elevated  grade  in  society,  and  possessed  .a  corresponding 
influence.  He  was  prompted  to  make  this  application, 
from  a  belief  tbat  it  was  preferable  to  the  dull  pursuits  of 
the  profession  he  had  selected.  The  application  was  suc- 
cessful; and  when  General  Wolfe  was  appointed,  by  the 
elder  Pitt,  to  command  a  momentous  expeditio;i,  fitted  out 
against  the  city  of  Quebec,  one  of  the  most  strongly  forti- 
fied towns  in  America,  St.  Glair  was  a  subaltern  in  his 
army,  and  accompanied  him  into  Canada;  where  he  par- 
*  ticipated  in  the  dangers  and  the  glory  of  the  memorable 
battle  of  September,  1759,  which  terminated  in  the  capture 
of  the  city,  and  the  lamented  death  of  the  commanding 
general,  who  fell  and  expired  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  at 
the  moment  victory  had  declared  in  his  favor. 

After  the  treaty  of  1703,  by  which  peace  was  made  be- 
tween th6  contending  nations,  and  the  province -of  Canada 
was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  St.  Clair  resigned  his  oommis- 
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Aon  in  the  army,  and  removed  to  Pennsylvania)  where  he 
purchased  a  tract  of  land,  in  the  interior  of  the  province,  at 
Legonier  valley,  and  commenced  the  business  of  fanning. 
Having  a  good  mathematical  education,  he  found  profita- 
ble employment  as  a  surveyor.  It  was  no:t  long,  however, 
before  his  talents  and  acquirements  became  generally 
known,  wheii  he  received  the  appointment  of  Prothono- 
tary  of  Westmoreland  county. 

During  the  interval  between  the  Frenph  war,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  he  held  vari- 
ous civil  offices  iii  Pennsylvaniai  and  executed  some  im- 
portant commissions,  in  behalf  of  that  province.  The 
strong  evidence  he  had  given,  of  military  genius  and  «kill, 
in  the  five  or  six'  campaigns  in  which  he  served  in  the 
British  army,  during  die  French  war,  and  the  manifesta* 
tions  of  intelligence  and  integrity,  €ifibrded  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Pennsylvania  were  such,  that  when  the  troobl^es 
with  the  mother  country  began,  public  attention  was  directr 
ed  to  him,  as  one  of  the  prominent  men,  who  were  to  lead 
in  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  then  about  to  commence. 
.  As  soon  as  the  state  of  cifiairs  in  the  colonies  rendered  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  vigorous  measures,  to  resist  the  op- 
pressive proceedings  of  the  mother  country,  by  military 
force,  in  1775,  the  American  Congress  appointed  him  a 
Colonel  in  the  Conti^nental  army;  and,  in  February  follow- 
ing, ordered  him  to  marctfWith  his  regiment  into  Canada. 
Early  in  August,  1776,.  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a 
Brigadier  ;  and  in  February,  1777,  after  the  American  anny 
had  re-Crossed  the  Delaware  a  second  time— eluded  ^le 
vigilance  of  the  British  at  Trenton — surprised  and  defeated 
them  at  Princeton — breaking  through  their  line-r-capta* 
ring  many  prisoners  and  much  baggage— and  had  been 
placed  in  safe  and  comfortable  winter  quarters,,  in  the 
highlands  of  Jersey,  in  which  movements  St  Clair  bcn^  an 
active  part, — ^he  was  created  a  Miyor  General,  and  order^ 
to  repair  to  Ticonderoga,  and  place  himself  under  the  com- 
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mand  of  Greneral  Gates';  but  was  instracted  first  to  repair 
to  Philadelphia,  to  receive  the  orders  of  Congress. 

The  post  at  Ticonderoga  was  one  of  great  importance  in 
public  estimation.  It  was  occupied  by  a  numerous  gani- 
Bon  under  the  command  of  General  St.  Glair;  and  it  is  well 
known  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  events  of  the 
Revolution,  that  for  sotne  time  after  it  had  been  evacuated 
by  the  Americans,  and  occupied  by  the  enemy,  General  St 
Clair  was  very  severely  censured;  but  it  is  also  known, 
that,  after  a  full  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  ftsusts  con- 
nected with  the  transaction,  it  was  ascertained  to  the  satis- 
fjEu^tion  of  the  general  officers  of  the  army,  and  also  of  tiie 
American  Congress,  that  the  post,  at  the  time  it  was  aban- 
doned, was  in  an  unfinished  state,  And  manifestly  indefensi- 
ble ;  and  that  an  attempt  to  hold  it  against  the  superior  force, 
by  which  it  was  about  to  be  invested,  would  have  been  un- 
suocessftil,  and  must  have  terminated  in  its  capture,  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  the  important  detachment  of  the  north- 
em  army,  by  which  it  had  been  garrisoned.  It  was  also 
universally  believed  in  camp,  and  elsewhere,  that  the  loss 
of  that  portion  of  the  American  troops,  would  have  prevent- 
ed the  capture  of  General  Burgoyne  and  his  entire  army. 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  court-martial,  who  investi- 
gated the  afiair,  as  appears  from  their  report,  sulHnitted'  to 
Congress  by  General  Wckshington,  in  October,  1778.  Tbib 
officers  of  the  army  generally,  ^o  examined  the  evidence 
taken,  and  reported  in  the  case,  concurred  in  the  opinion, 
that,  situated  as  General  St.  Glair  was,  U  required  more 
moral  courage  to  induce  a  brave  soldier  to  abandon  the 
post  without  a  battle,  than  to  make  a  despertfte,  uneuoeess- 
ftd  effort  to  del^nd  it,  followed  by  the  loss  of  the  fort  and 
garrison.  In  the  one  case,  he  was  sure  to  be  branded  with 
cowardice;  in  the  odier,  he  would  cover  himself  with  gloiy. 
The  general  court-martial,  after  deliberating  on  the  case, 
having  all  the  factiB  and  circumstances  connected  with  it, 
Iblly  before  Ihem,  unanimously  concurred  in  die  opinion, 
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that  the  works  could  not  have  been  defended,  snocessfully, 
in  their  imperfect  state,  against  the 'entire  British  anny, 
which  was  about  to  invest  them;  and  that  the  officer  in 
command  manifested  a  sound  judgment,  and  a  prudent^ 
heroic  resolution,  in  meeting  the  consequences  of  a  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duty,  on  that  trying  occasion,  and  accom* 
panied  their  report  ¥dth  the  following  sentence:  *^Majcr 
Chneral  St.  Ckdr  is  acquitted^  with  the  highest  honor ^  of  thi 
charges  exhibited  agamst  Atm«"    • 

When  those  proceedings  were  subsequently  taken  up, 
and  acted  on  by  Congress,  a  resolution  was  offered  and 
ad<^ted,  without  one  dissenting  voice,  a|>proving  and  con- 
firming the  sentence  of  the  court-martial,  in  the  same  lan- 
goage  in  which  it  was  couched;  and  an  order  was  there- 
iqpon  made,  to  transmit  the  decision  to  the  Commaader-in- 
chieL 

The  character  of  the  Genial  being  thus  triumphantly 
vindicated,  he  continued  in  the  army,  and  served  witii 
lepatation,  till  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  retired  to  his 
faorm,  at  Legonier^  and  again  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of 
civil  life.  In  1785,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  ap- 
pointed him  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and 
as  an  evidence  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held,  he  was  chosen  President  of  that  august  body,  soon 
after  he  took  his  seat. 

Hie  ordinance  for  the*  government  of  the  North-west- 
em  Territory  having  been  passed,  by  the  Congress  of  the 
idd  Confederation,  they  proceeded  to  elect  the  Territorial 
(Acers  necessary  to  carry  the  provisions  of  it  into  effect; 
when  General  St.  Clair  was  dhosen  Governor,  and  Win- 
tkrop  Sargent,  Secretary.  At  that  time^  no  settlement  had 
been  made  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  north-west 
of  the  river  Ohio;  but  in  the  spring  following,  a  New  £ng« 
land  colony,  under  the  leiid  of  General  Putnam  and  oth- 
ers^ was  planted  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskihgum  river; 
and  the  Governor,  forthwith,  repaired  to  that  place. 
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In  1788,  it  will  be  recollected,  the  new  federal  Constitu- 
tion was  ratified  by  the  requisite  number  of  States,  and  in 
the  succeeding  year  went  into  operation,  under  the  auspices 
of  President  Washington.  It  being  the  opinion  of  Congress 
that  all  appointments  to  ofiice,  under  the  articles  of  the  old 
Confederation,  terminated  with  the  government  by  which 
they  had  been  made ;  and,  consequently  that  all  the  offices 
in  the  Territory  had  become  vacant  by  tiie  change  of  gov- 
ernment ;  the  President,  in  conformity  with  that  opinion, 
in  AugUQt,  1789,  proceeded  to  nominate  to  tiie  Senate,  suit- 
able persons  to  fill  those  vacancies. 

His  acquaintance  with  General  St.  Clair  having  been 
long  and  intimate,  he  re-nominated  him  for  the  office  of 
Governor;  which  he  had  previously  held,  under  the  old 
Congress;  and  the  Senate,  having  advised  and  .consented 
to  the  appointment,  a  commission  was  issued  accordingly, 
under  which  he  continued  to  execute  the  duties  of  the 
office,  from  that  time  till  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Territorial  form  of  government,  in  the  winter 
of  1802-3;  when,  to  gratify  ihe  malice  of  his  enemies, 
he  was  removed  by  Mr.  Jefierson,  who  had  been  his  friend 
and  admirer.  That  removal  was  one  of  the  first  evidences 
given,  by  the  new  administration,  that  politics  were  stronger 
than  friendships,  and  partisan  services  more  availing  than 
talents. 

The  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the  duties  apper- 
taining to  the  office  of  Governor  of  the  Territory,  firom  1787 
till  1802,  inclusive;  and  of  commander  of  the  Western 
anny  in  1791,  may  be  collected  from  the  preceding  narra- 
tive ;  yet  a  concise  recapitulation  of  some  of  the  occur- 
rences, in  the  official  course  of  that  distinguished  man, 
while  administering  the  civil  government  of  the  Territoiy, 
cannot  be  uninteresting. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  first  grade  of  that  imptsrfeet 
government,  he  enjoyed  the  respect  and  confidence  of  every 
class  of  the  people.    He  was  plain  and  simple  in  his  dress 
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and  equipage,  (q)en  and  frank  in  his  manners,  and  acces- 
sible to  persons  of  every  rank..  In  these  respects,  he  ex* 
hibited  a  striking  contrast  with  the  Secretary,  Colonel  Sar* 
gent;  and  that  contrast,  in  some  measm'e,  increased  his 
popularity;  which  he  retained,  unimpaired,  till  after  the 
commencement  of  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature. 
During  that  session,  he  manifested  a  strong  desire  to 
en,large  hip  own  powers,  and  restrict  those  of  the  Assem* 
bly;  which  was  the  more  noticed,  as  he  had  opposed  the 
usurpations,  of  the  Legislative  Council,  composed  of  him- 
self, or  in  his  absence,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Judges  of 
the  General  Court;  and  had  taken  an  early  opportunity 
of  submitting  his  views  on  that  subject  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

The  first  syniptom  of  a  desire  to  extend  his  power,  was 
seen  in  the  construction -he  gave  to  some  of  the  provision^ 
of  the  ordinance,  the  tendency  of  which  was,  to  confine  the 
action  of  the  Legislature;  as,  for  examplb :  the  Ordinance 
made  it  his  duty,  as  Governor,  to  proceed  from  time  to 
time,  as  circumstances  might  require,  to  lay  out  the  parts 
of  the  district,  in  which  the  Indian  title  had  been  extin* 
goished,  into  counties  and  townships ;  subject,  however,  to 
such  alterations  as  might  thereafter  be  made  ]t>y  the  Legis- 
lature. Although  the  en^e  Territory,  subject  to  his  action, 
had  been  laid  out  into  counties,  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Legislature,  in  1799;  yet,  he  claimed  the  exclusive  right 
of  creating  new  counties,  by  the  division  and  alteration  of 
existing  ones. 

In  opposition  to  that  assunlption,  the  Legislature  insisted 
that  fais  power  was  exhausted  by  what  he  had  already 
done ;  and  that  the  right  of  altering  existing  counties  was 
vested  in  their  body,  subject  to  his  veto. 

In  accordance  with  that  view,  they  proceeded  to  pass  bills 
for  that  purpose,  and  sent  them  to  the  Governor  for  his 
concurrence.  He  not  only  withheld  his  approval,  but  re- 
tained them  in  his  hands,  tiU  the  dose  of  the  sessioni  when 
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he  sent  a  written  comxnunicalion  to  the  Asseinblyi  couched 
in  offensiye  language^  remonstrating  against  their  proceed- 
ingB,  as  an  usurpation  of  power;  which  was  conti:a]7  to 
his  usual  custom. 

He  intimated,  in  pretty  plain  terms^  a  want  of  confidence 
in  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  Assembly,  in  deciding 
when  th6  number  of  inhabitants,  or  the  situation  of  a  dis- 
trict, rendered  it  necessary,  or  proper,  to  alter  or  divide  it, 
and  thereby  establish  a  new  county;  and,  as  if  anxious  to 
make  his  power  more  sensibly  felt,  he  proceeded^  imme- 
diately, to  create  and  organise  new  counties,  out  of  old 
ones,  varying  somewhat ,  fr(»n  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
Assembly;  and  to  establish  them  by  proclamation,  without 
consulting  the  Legislature. 

On  the  ground  that  the  section  in  the  Ordinance,  creating 
the  General  Assembly,  declared  that  it  should  oonsisd  of 
the  Governor,  Legislative  Council,  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentotives,  and  that  the  former  should  have  an  absofaite 
veto  on  the  proceedings  of  the  two  Houses;  he  claimed  to 
be  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Legislature,  vested  with  ftill 
discretion  to  decide  on  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  all 
their  actit,  placing  his  own  opinion,  in  every  case,  in  oppo- 
sition to>  the  judgment  and  experience  of  both  Honsea. 

The  effect  of  the  construction  he  gave,  of  his  own  pow- 
ers, mi^  be  seen  in  the  fajciy  that  of  the  tkirtp  bSls^  passed 
\j  the  two  Houses,  during  the  first  session,  and  sent  to  him 
for  his  approval,  he  reftised  his  assent  to  dcten;  some  of 
which  were  supposed  to  be  of  much  importance ;  and  all 
of  them  calculated,  more  or  less,  to  advance  the  public  in- 
terest. Some  of  them  he  rejected,  because  they  related  to 
the  establishment  of  new  counties;  others  because  he 
thought  they  were  unnecessary,  or  inexpedient^  Thus  mote 
dian  a  third  of  the  fruits  of  the- labor  of  that  entire  session, 
f  lost,  by  the  exercise  of  the  arbitraiy  discretion  of  one 
I. 

In  one  of  his  communicalionB,  he  tegged  the  Awemhly  to 
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remember,  that  he  was  a  co-ordinate  braneb  of  their  body, 
and  had  a  right  to  receive  copies  of  all  bills,  reported  in 
either  House,  as  soon  as  they  were  printed,  and  furnished 
to  the  members.  It  was  understood  and  known^  that  no 
act  of  the  Assembly,  could  receive  the  force  of  a  law,  with- 
out his  consent — that  his  veto  was  absolute  and  final ;  and 
that  it  gave  him  a  perfect  control^  over  the  exercise  of  the 
law-making  power;  but  it  was  not  admitted  for  a  moment, 
that  he  had  a  right  to  engage  in  the  deliberations,  tr  inter- 
fere in  any  manner,  with  the  transactions  of  their  body ; 
or  to  require  them  to  communicate  with  him,  on  any  mea- 
nre  pending  in  either  House,  as  they  did  with  each  other ; 
yet,  to  gratify  his  feelings,  a  joint  order  was  immediately 
made»  directing  tfie  officers  to  send  the  luiUs,  as^  he  had 
desired. 

The  apparent  unkindness  of  that  reproof,  was  felt  the 
BM>re  sensibly^  from  the  fact,  that  the  two  Houses,  during 
^preceding  session,  had  respectful^  requested  him,  to  re- 
tnmthe  bills  he  could  not  approve,  before  the  close  of  the 
session,  with  his  objections ;  so  that  it  might  be  in  their 
power,  to  make  an  efibrt  to  remove  them,  by  amendments ; 
to  which  request,  he  returned  the  following  uncourteous 
reply — ^  As  to  your  request,  gentlemen,  that  when  any  bill, 
or  bills,  may  be  presented  for  approbation,  which  may  not 
be  approved,  I  shall  return  them  in  ten  days,  to  the  House 
vhere  they  originated,  with  the  objections,  I  may  have  to 
them,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  that  it  is  altogether  out  of  my 
power,  to  comply  with  it.  The  Ordinance  for  this  govem- 
ment^  has  placed  in  the  Governor,  an  absolute  negative  cm 
flie  bills  of  the  two  Houses ;  and  you  request,  that  it  may, 
by  me,  be  converted  into  a  kind  of  qualified  negative.  You 
do  not,  indeed,  require  that  should  the  objections  be  thought 
of  little  weight,  your  acts  may  become  laws,  without  the 
Governor's  assent.  i  That  would  have  been  too  directly  in 
the  face  of  the  Ordintoce;  though  without  it,  I  must  own, 
I  cannot  see  any  use  in  sending  the  otgections  to  you.'^ 
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This,  and  some  other  occurrences  of  a  similar  character, 
which  were  manifest  deviations  from  his  usual  course,  not 
easily  accounted  for,  multiplied  his  opponents  very  rapidly, 
and  rendered  it  more  difficult  for  his  friends  to  defend  and 
sustain  him.  They  also  created  a  state  of  bad  feeling,  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive  branches,  and  eventu- 
ally terminated  in  his  removal  from  office,  before  the 'expi- 
ration of  Ihe  Territorial  government. 

The  Governor  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  superior  tal- 
ents, of  extensive  information,  and  of  great  uprightness  of 
purpose,  as  well  as  suavity  of  manners.  His  general  course, 
though  in  the  main  correct,  was  in  some  respects  ii^urious  to 
his  own  popularity ;  but  it  was  the  result  of  an  honest  exer- 
cise of  his  judgment.  He  not  only  believed  that  the  power 
he  claimed  belonged  legitimately  to  the  executive,  but  was 
convinced  that  the  manner  in  which  he  exercised  it,  was  im- 
posed on  him  as  a  duty,  by  the  Ordinance;  and  was  calcu- 
lated to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  Territory.  It  was 
admitted,  that  he  placed  too  high  an  estimate  on  the  powers 
of  his  own  mind,  and  on  the  general  correctness  of  his  judg- 
ment; and,  though  modest  and  unassuming,  in  his  ordinary 
interco)u«e  with  society,  he  very  rarely  yielded  his  opinion 
when  deliberately  formed;  however  erroneous  it  might  be 
in  the  estimation  of  others. 

He  had  been  accustomed  from  infancy,  to  mingle  in  the 
circles  of  taste  and  refinement,  and  had  acquired  a  polish 
of  manners,  and  a  habitual  respect  for  the  feelings  of  others, 
which  might  be  cited  as  a  specimen  of  genuine  politeness. 
It  seemed  to  be  his  desire,  that  persons  of  every  grade  should 
feel  at  ease  when  in  his  company.  And  it  may  be  said 
with  great  truth,  that  at  the  time  he  addressed  the  first  Ter- 
ritorial Legblature,  in  1700,  he  possessed  as  great,  if  not  a 
greater  share  of  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  people 
of  the  Territory,  than  any  other  individual  residing  in  it.  • 

When  the  proposition  to  form  a  State  government  was 
warmly  agitated,  and  party  spirit  carried  to  unusual  lengths^ 
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he  expressed  himself  freely  in  opposition  to  the  measure :  and 
although  he  did  not  take  an  active  part  in  the  struggle,  yet 
the  mere  expression  of  his  preference,  identified  him  vnA. 
the  party  opposed  to  the  change;  and  not  only  so,  but  the 
influential  station  he  occupied  in  the  community,  and  the 
probable  result  of  his  communications-  to  Congress  on  the 
subject,  rendered  him  an  opponent,  greatly  to  be  feared ; 
hence,  the  most  strenuous  efibrts  were  made  to  weaken  his 
influence,  at-home  and  abroad.  To  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose, the  foibles  and  faults  of  a  long  life,  were  collected,  ex- 
aggerated, and  proclaimed  throughout  the  Territory.  False 
constructions  were  put  on  the  most  unexceptionable  actions 
of  his  life.  Ridicule,  as  weU  as  falsehood,  w^as  employed 
againdt  him,  to  such  an  ^extent,  that  strangers  to  his  trqe 
character,  might  naturally  conclude,  that  he  possessed 
neither  talent  nor  integrity.  The  free  use  he  had  made  of 
the  veto  power,  and  the  collisions  which  had  occasionally 
taken  place  between  him  and  the  Legislature,  though  their 
intercourse  had  generally  been  harmonious  and  agreeable^ 
were  urged  against  him  with  great  effect. 

Jt  was  believed  by  every  person,  who  witnessed  the 
change  of  treatment,  received  by  the  Governor,  from  the 
advocates  of  a  State  Constitution,  before  and  after  the 
agitation  of  that  subject  commenced,  and  who  had  noted 
the  circumstances  attending  it,  that  his  opposition  to  their 
project  was  the  chief  ground  of  their  opposition  to  him; 
and  that,  if  he  had  united  with  them  on  that  question,  the 
differences  of  opinion,  and  the  -occasional  collisions  which 
had  occurred  during  his  administration,  would  have  been 
forgotten,  or  remembered,  only,  as  unimportant 'errors  in 
judgment,  not  affecting  his  wisdom,  integrity^  or  patriotism. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  very  certain;  that,  as  the 
discussion  of  that  project  progreesed,  his  supporters  were 
fast  deserting  him,  and  before  it  closed,  a  migority  of  the 
persons  who  had  been  his  friends  and  admirers,  were  asso- 
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elated  with  his  most  active  opponents,  and  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  that  they  had  ever  believed  him  to  possesa  a  sin- 
gle virtue. 

The  efforts  made  to  ii^ore  his  .character,  and  weaken  his 
inflnence,  were  attributed  by  himself  and  his  friends,  to  un- 
worthy motives.  Some  alledged  that  the  hostility  of  his 
opponents  proceeded  from  a  belief,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
prostrate  him,  to  accomplish  their  own  political  views.  But 
on  a  calm  review  of  those  party  conflicts,  after  a*  lapse  of 
more  than  half  a  century,  many  circumstances,  over  which 
the  mantle  of  oblivion  haa  been  thrown,  might  be  uncover- 
ed, which  would  account  for  the  conduct  of  the  leaden  of 
both  parties,  without  ascribing  to  them  more  of  self-interest, 
or  less  of  honesty  of  purpose,  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  those 
who  are  now  called  consistent  politicians.  Some  part  of 
the  Governor's  conduct  was  condemned  by  his  best  friends, 
and  was  well  calculated  to  excite  a  warmth  of  feeling  in 
his  opponents,  which  might  have  led  upright  men  beyond 
the  limits  of  moderation,  and  even  of  justice. 

An  attentive  observer  of  that  talented  man,  could  not 
escape  the  conclusion,  that  knowledge  and  prudence  are 
not  synonymous ;  and  that  talents  of  a  high  order,  though 
united  with  integrity  of  purpose,  are  not  always-  sufficient 
to  guide  their  possessor  iii  the  path  of  duty  or  safety.. 

The  Governor  had  many  fast  friends  remaining  in  the 
Territory,  who  received  a  full  share  of  the  abuse  in  whieh 
he  participated  so  largely,  and  who  were  not  slack  in  their 
efforts  to  sustain  him;  but  the  most  successful  de^Bnoe  of 
his  character,  came  from  a  distant  and  unexpected  quarter. 
Ifr.  Charles  Hammond,  a  young  lawyer  of  Wheeling,  then; 
just  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Territory — unknown  to 
fame,  and  scarcely  heard  of  beyond  the  little  circle  in 
which  he  moved,  but  whose  talents,  subsequently,  raised 
Um  to  the  highest  elevation  in  his  profession,  and  wfaoM 
ooorse  of  life  identified  him  with  the  histoiy  and  potitiei  of 
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Ohio,  was  injduced  to  commence  a  series  of  numbers,  in 
the  -Scioto  Gazette,  published  at  Cliillioothe,  in  which  he 
defended  the  Governor  with  great  ability. 

At  tiie  time  he  engaged  in  that  defence,  he  had  nb  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  Governor — ^had  never  been 
introduced  to  him,  and  knew  him  only  as  he  did  other  >dis- 
tinguished  men,  from  his  life,  public  conduct,  and  writings. 
Thb  journals  'of  the  day,  had  given  him  a  knowledge  of  his 
military  services,  in  the  French  war,  and  in  the  war  of  thtt 
Revolution,  and  also  of  the  manner  in  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Territory  had  been  administered;  from  which 
he  had  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  he  was  a  misrepresented, 
persecuted  man.  The  publication  of  'th^  defence,  placed 
his  character  and  conduct,  in  a  fair  point  of  light — refuted 
the  most  serious  charges  alledged  against  him,  and  elevar 
ted  the  youthful  writer,  to  a  high  stand,  in  public  estima- 
tion. 

*  Soon  after  the  Governor  was  removed  from  office,  he  re- 
tamed  to  Legonier  valley,  poor  and  destitute  of  the  means 
of  subsistence ;  and  unfortunately  too  much  disabled,  by 
age  and  infirmity,  to  embark  in  any  kind  of  active  busi- 
ness. During  his  administration  of  the  Territorial  govern- 
ment, he  was  induced  to  pake  himself  personally  liable  for 
the  purchase  of  a  number  of  pack-horses,  and  odier  articles 
necessary  to  fit  out  an  expedition  against  the  Indians,  to 
an  amount  of  some  two  or  three  thousand  dollars,  which 
he  was  afterwards  compelled  to  pay.  Having  no  use  fer 
the  money  at  the  time,  he  did  not  present  his  claim  to  the 
government.  After  he  was  removed  from  office,  he  looked 
to  that  ftmd  as  his  dependence  for  future  subsistence ;  and^ 
under  a  full  expectation  of  receiving  it,  he  repaired  to 
Washington  City^  and  presented  his  account  to  the  proper 
oflicer  of  the  Treasury^  To  his  utter  surprise  and  disi^ 
pointment,  it  was  rqected,  on  the  mortifying  ground,  tiiat, 
admitting  it  to  have  been  originally  correct,  it  was  barred 
by  the^statute ;  and  that  the  time  which  had  elided,  afford- 
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ed  the  highest  presumption^  that  it  ha4  been  settled,  al- 
though no  voucher  or  memorandum  to  that  effect,  could  be 
found  in  the  Department.  To  counteract  the  alledged  pre- 
sumption of  payment,  the  original  vouchers,  showing  the 
purchase,  the  purpose  to  which  the  prc^erty  was  applied, 
and  the  payment  of  liie  money,  were  exhibited.  It  was, 
however,  still  insisted  that  as  the  transaction  was  an  old 
one,  and  had  taken  place  before  the  burning  of  the  War 
office,  in  Philadelphia,  the  lapse  of  time  furnished  satisfac- 
tory evidence,  that  the  claim  must  have  been  settled,  and 
the  vouchers  destroyed  in  that  conflagration. 

The  pride  of  the  old  veteran  was  deeply  wounded,  by  the 
ground  on  which  his  claim  was- refused;  and  he  was  in- 
duced, from  that  consideration,  as  well  as  by  the  pressure 
of  poverty  and  want,  to  persevere  in  his  efforts  to  main- 
tain the  justice  and  equity  of  his  demand;  still  hoping  that 
presumption  would  give  way  to  truth.  For  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  his  solicitations.  Congress  passed  an  act,  pur- 
porting to  be  an  ,act  for  his  relief;  but  which  merely  remo- 
ved the  technical  oligection,  founded  on  lapse  of  time,  by 
authorising  a  settlement  of  his  demands,  regardless  of  the 
limitation.  This  step  seemed  necessary,  to  preserve  their 
own  character;  but  it  left  the  worn  oiU  veteran^  still  at  the 
mercy  of  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Department,  from 
whom  he  had  nothing  to  expect,  but .  disappointment.  Du- 
ring the  same  session,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the.  House 
of  RepreBe^tative8,  granting  him  an  annuity,  which  was 
fleeted  on  the  third  reading,  by  a  vote  of  48  to  60. 

After  spending  the  principal  part  of  two  sessions,  in  use^ 
less  efforts,  subsisting,  during  the  time,  on  the  bounty  of 
his  fUends,  he  abandoned  the  pursuit  in  despaif,  and  re- 
turned to  the  Legonier  valley,  where  he  lived  several,  yean 
in  the  most  algeet  poverty,  in  the  family  of  a  widowed 
daughter,  as  deirtitute  as  himself.  At  length,  Pennsylvania, 
hia  adopted  stiite,  from  considerations  of  personal  reapecti 
and  gratitude  for  pailt  services,  as  well  as  fifom  a  laodUile 
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feeling  of  State  pride,  settled  on  him  an  annuity  of  three 
hundred  dollars,  which  was  soon  after  raised  to  six  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  That  act  of  beneficence  gave  to  the  gal- 
lant old  soldier  a  comfortable  subsistence,  for  the  little 
remnant  of  his  dc^s,  which  then  remained.  The  honor  re- 
sulting to  the  State,  firom  that  step,  was  very  much  en- 
hanced, by  the  fact,  that  Ihe  individucJ  on  whom  their 
bounty  was  bestowed,  was  a  foreigner,  and  was  known  to 
be  a  warm  opponent,  in  politics,  to  the  great  miyority  of 
the  Legislature  and  their  constituents* 

He  lived,  however,  but  a  short  time,  to  enjoy  the  bounty. 
On  the  31st  of  August,  1818^  that  venerable  ofiicer  of  the 
Revolution,  after  a  long,  brilliant,  and  useful  life,  died  of 
an  iivjury  occasioned  l>y  the  running  away  of  his  horse, 
near  Greensburgh,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age;  and 
it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  on  the  18th  of  the  succeed- 
ing month,  his  widow,  who  had  been  many  years  afflicted, 
partially,  with  mental  derangement,  died  suddenly,  at  about 
the  same  age. 

•  h  had  been  the  lot  of  that  highly  distinguished  man, 
from  the  conmiencement  of  his  military  career  in  Amer- 
ica, till  he  retired  from  the  ofiice  of  Governor  of  the  North,- 
western-  Territory,  to  maintain  a  constant  intercourse  with 
the  Indian  tribes,  sometimes  as  an  enemy  in  war,  but  more 
frequently  as  a  friend  and  counsellor  in  peace.  He  had 
leamt  their  character  in  the  days  of  their  greatest  power 
and  purity,  and  was,  therefore,  uniformly,  the  friend  of  that 
unfortunate,  oppressed  people. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Character  of  the  North-western  Indiani^ — ^Misrepreeentations  refated^Tbeir 
intercoarse  with  the  white  people. — Iti  contmminatin^^  iofliiencew— Their 
degeneracy. — ^Their  final  expulsion  from  the  land  of  their  natiyity. 

It  is  stated  in  a  former  chapte^that  a  memorial  was'  sent 
to  llie  Legislature  of  the  North-western  Territory,  by  Gov- 
ernor St.  Clair,  at  the  instance  of  the  missionaries  of  the 
church  of  die  United  Brethren,  (Moravians;)  who  had  formed 
establishments,  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  at  Shcfen- 
bron,  Gnadenhutten,  and  Salem,  on  the  Tuscarawas  branch 
of  the  Muskingum  river ;  on  which  a  law  was  passed,  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  into  those  towns.  It 
was  also  stated  that,  for  a  short  time,  the  law  produced  a 
good  effect;  but  that,  as  the  white  population  increased, 
and  approached  nearer  to  the  villages,  it  was  found  impos- 
sible, any  longer,  to  carry  it  into  execution.  The  resuk 
was,  that  the  Indians  became  habitually  intemperate,  idle, 
and  faithless;  the  missionaries  lost  all  theilr  influenoe  pver 
them;  and  eventually  were  constrained  to  abandon  the  aet- 
tlements  in  despair. 

What  a  contrast  between  this  picture  and  that  which  was 
presented  to  the  pioneers,  when  they  first  visited  the  coun- 
try. The  natives  who  then  occupied  it,  were  untaught  and 
unpolished;  but  they  were  brave  and  generous.  The  art 
of  war  had  been  their  study.  The  chase  constituted  their 
business  and  amuiiement,  and  iurmshed  the  food  on  whidi 
they  subsisted.  The  warriors  were  too  proud  to  labor,  and 
imposed  that  drudgery  on  their  women,  as  is  the  custom 
of  all  nations,  in  which  Christianity  is  not  taught  and  prao- 
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ticedL  They  claimed  the  entire  coontry)  alledging  that  it 
had  been  made  by  the  Great  Spirit  for  them  and  Iheir  chil- 
dren forever. 

Being  unconscioua  of  danger,  they  met  and  greeted  the 
pioneers, as  friends,  when  they  first  crossed  the  river  and 
entered  their  territory;  and  they  continued  to  treat  them 
as  such,  till  they  began  to  apprehend  hostile  designs  against 
themselves  and  their  country;  suspicions  of  which  were 
instilled  into  their  minds  by  British  traders,  very  soon  after 
the  American  settlements  began.  These  children  of  the 
forest  had  some  vague  notions  of  a  Deity,  to  whom  they 
were  respon^ble.  They  had  a  confused,  undefined  belief, 
in  a  future  state  of  existence.  They  had  a  general  iin- 
'pression,  that  after  death,  the  Great  Spirit  woidd  send  them' 
to  some  pleasant  region,  abounding  with  game,  and  fish, 
and  fruit.  That  they  would  carry  with  them  their  rifles 
and  their  dogs,  and  eiyoy  the  same  gratifications  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  in  this  life ;  but  in  a  higher  degree  of 
perfection.  With  such  crude  notions  as  these,  they  lived 
and  idled,  ignorant  of  any  correct  knowledge  of  the  duties 
they  owed  to  their  Maker,  and  to  their  fellow  men. 

That  unfortunate  race,  who  seem  to  have  been  destined 
by  Providence  to  utter  extinction,  have  been  misrepre- 
sented and  slandered,  no  doubt  to  palliate  the  guilt  of 
the  outrages  which  have  been  perpetrated  against  them. 
Among  other  falsehoods,  it  has  been  asserted,  confidently, 
but  without  a  shadow  of  argument  or  fact,  to  sustain  the 
assertion,  that  they  cannot  be  brought  to  a  state  of  civiliza- 
tion«  or  be  induced  to  form  communities,  and  engage  in  the 
pursuitl»>of  agricidture  and  the  arts,  in  consequence  of  some 
physical  difierence  between  them  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  This  hypothesis  is  contradicted  by  experience, 
which  has  abupdantly  shown,  that  the  two  races,  when 
placed  in  the  same  situation,  and  acted  on  by  the  same 
causes,  have  invariably  resorted  to  the  same  expedients, 
and  pursued  the  same  policy. 
25 
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This  averment  is  sustained  by  a  reference  to  the  white 
people,  who  have  been  taken  prisoners  in  childhood,  find 
brought  up  among  the  Indians.  In  every  such  case,  the 
child  of  civilization  has  become  the  ferocious  adult  of  the 
forest,  manifesting  all  the  peculiarities,  tastes  and  prefer- 
ences <if  the  native  Indian.  His  manners,  habits,  propensi- 
ties, and  pursuits  have  been  the  same;  his  fondness  for  the 
chase,  and  his  reluctance  to  labor,  the  same;  so  that  the 
most  astute  philosophical  observer  has  not  been  able  to 
discover  any  difference  between  them,, except  in  the  color 
of  the  skin ;  and  in  some  instances  even  this  distinction 
has  been  removed  by  long  exposure  to  the  elements,  and 
the  free  use  of  oils  and  paints.  There  have  been  cases  in 
which  the  children  of  white  parents,  who  have  been  raised 
among  the  Indians  from  early  infancy,  have  been  taken 
home  to  their  relatives  in  middle  life,  but  have  refused  to 
remain,  and  have  returned  to  the  tribe  in  which  they  were 
brought  up,  whose  habits,  feelings,  and  mode  of  life  they 
preferred. 

One  case  of  thib  kind  occurred  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  writer.  A  female,  captured  in  infancy,  and  reared  by 
the  Indians,  was  brought  in  by  them  at  the  treaty  of  Green- 
ville, and  sent  home  to  her  relations  in  Kentucky.  She 
soon  became  so  discontented  and  restiess,  that  in  spite  of 
all  their  efforts,  she  left  them,  returned  to  her  former  asso- 
ciates, and  was  again  happy. 

The  attempts  tiiat  have  been  made,  at  different  times,  to 
improve  the  minds  and  cultivate  the  morals  of  these  peo- 
ple, have  always  been  attended  with  success.  Witness  the 
Cherokees  of  Georgia,  and  the  Wyandots,  at  Upper  .San- 
dusky. From  1821  to  1828,  inclusive,  the  writer  of  these 
sketches  passed  through  the  latter  settlement,  almost  every 
year,  and  occasionally  twice  a  year,  which  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  know,  that  they  were  devoting-  themselves 
principally,  and  almost  exclusively,  to  agriculture  and'  the 
arts ;  and  were  making  rapid  advances  in  civilisation,  when 
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the  policy  of  government  compelled  tliem  to  abandon  their 
farms,  dispose  of  their  stock  and  other  property,  at  a  great 
sacrifice,  and  migrate  to  the  "Far  We^t." 

The  imaginary  physical  difference,  pretended  to  exist  be* 
tween  the  Europeans  and  the  natives  of  this  continent,  van- 
ishes at  once,  on  an  unprejudiced  comparison  between  the 
civilized  white  man,  and  the  civiUzed,  educated  Indian.  In 
what  respects,  it  may  be  asked,  have  Ross,  Boudinot,  Hicks, 
Ridge,  and  others,  differed  from  tiie  educated  men  of  our 
own  race?  Their  moral  p^ense  is  the  same — ^they  manifest 
the  same  taste ; — ^their  preferences  and  dislikes — ^their  hab- 
its and  manners  are  the  same  :  and  their  reasoning  powers 
are  equally  strong  and  active.  Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  re- 
claimed, educated  Indian,  becomes  assimilated  to  the  white 
man ;  and  the  European  brought  up  from  in&ncy  among 
the  Indians,  becomes  identified  with  them,  this  alledged 
diff*erence  cannot  be  real, — ^it  must  be  imaginary. 

The  fact  is,  the  difficulty  of  civilizing  the  natives  of  this 
continent/  is  neither  greater  noi^  less,  than  that  which  retar- 
ded the  improvement  of  the  barbarous  nations  of  Europe, 
two  thousand  years  ago.  Human  nature,  under  the  same 
circumstances  is,  has  been,  and  will  be  the  same,  in  all  ages 
and  countries.  Men,  uncivilized,  have  always  had  a  propen- 
sity to  roam — ^they  have,  delighted  in  the  chase,  rather  than 
in  agriculture ;  and  both  history  and  experience  prove,  that 
nothing  but  necessity,  arising  from  such  an  increase  of  po- 
pulation as  destroys  the  game,  has  induced  men  to  settle  in 
communities,  and  rely  on  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  for 
subsistence.  In  the  progress  of-  civilization,  the  chase  has 
given  way  to  the  pastoral  state,  and  that  has  yielded  to 
agriculture,  as  the  increase  of  numbers  has  rendered  it 
necessary. 

The  difliculty  of  reclaiming  the  Indians  of  North  America 
from  savage  life,  may  be  ascribed  principally  to  two  causes: 
first,  the  almost  boundless  extent  of  forest  and  prairie,  which 
surround  them  on  all  sides,  fflled  with  game.    Second,  the 
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facility  with  which  they  learn  and  practice  the  Ticee  of 
white  men;  particularly  those  of  intemperance  and  idle- 
ness. The  one  invites  them  to  the  chase,  and  snrpersedet 
the  necessity  of  the  labor,  and  the  drodgery,  which  agricul- 
ture imposes :  the  other  unfits  them  for  any  employment; 
and  especially  forjudging  and  deciding,  on  the  policy,  best 
calculated  to  advance  their  interest,  and  promote  their  hap* 
piness.  If  it  were  possible  to  protect  them,  from  those 
vices,  till  the  forest  and  the  river  ceased  to  supply  them 
and  their  increase  with  food,  they  would  devote  themselves 
to  agriculture  and  the  arts;  in  the  same  manner,  as  the 
barbarians  of  other  times  and  other  countries,  hlive  done. 
Necessity  has  always  been  the  stimulus,  that  has  urged 
the  idler  to  industry.  Without  labor,  no  dense  population 
can  exist,  and  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  any  district  of  country  have  increased,  industry  has  also 
increased,  and  agriculture  has  been  resorted  to,  from  neces- 
sity. As  soon  as  the  Cherokees,  and  the  Wyandots,  were 
surrounded  by  a  white  population,  and  their  territory  was 
so  contracted  as  to  cut  ofi*  their  dependence  on  hunting  and 
fishing,  they  became  farmers,  and  manifested  a  strong 
desire  to  till  the  earth,  and  cultivate  the  arts;  and  this 
would  have  been  the  choice  of  the  whole  Indian  race,  if  the 
policy  of  government  had  permitted  it. 

It  is  not  just,  to  consider  the  natives  of  this  country,  as  a 
distinct,  and  inferior  race ;  because  they  do  not  generally 
imitate  us,  when  we  not  only  remove  every  consideration 
that  could  induce  them  to  do  so ;  but  in  fact,  render  it  im- 
possible. What  motive  of  ambition  was  there,  to  stimu- 
late them  to  efibrt;  when  they  were  made  to  feel,  that  they 
held  their  country  as  tenants  at  will,  liable  to  be  driven  off 
at  the  pleasure  of  their  oppressors?  As  soon  as  tiiey  were 
brought  to  a  situation  in  which  necessity  prompted  them  to 
industiy,  and  induced  them  to  begin  to  adopt  our  manners 
and  habits  of  life,  the  covetous  eye  of  the  vAAte  man  was 
fixed  on  their  incipient  improvements,  and  they  received 
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the  chilling  notice  that  they  must  look  elsewhere  for  per- 
manent homes. 

They  have  also  been  charged  by  their  enemies  with 
treachery;  but  a  candid  examination  of  their  character,  be- 
fore  they  learnt  the  vices  of  white  men,  will  show  this 
charge  to  be  untrue  in  the  sense  in  which  it  i«  made.  It  is 
admitted,  that  it  was  their  practice  to  v{Be  deception  against 
their  enemies,  and  that  the  study  of  that  art,  constituted  a 
branch  of  their  militaiy  education.  They  always  thought  it 
honorable  to  deceive  and  ii\jure  those  with  whom  they  were 
at  war,  by  any  means  in  their  power;  however  dishonora- 
ble, in  the  estimation  of  civilized  nations;  but  in  time  of 
peace,  the  case  was  otherwise.  Then  the  white  man  might 
traverse  their  country — ^visit  their  hunting  camps  and  their 
villages  without  danger  of  molestation;  for  they  made  it  a 
point  of  honor,  to  protect  the  person  and  the  property  of 
those  who  confided  in  them.  These  remarks  apply  to  the 
time  when  they  were  in  name  and  in  fact,  independent  na- 
tions and  undisputed  owners  of  the  country  they  occupied. 
Then  they  were  brave,  generous,  and  kind  to  their  friends ; 
equally  prompt  to  avenge  insidts  and  reciprocate  favors. 

Another  allegation  prejudicial  to  the  red  men  of  our  con- 
tinent is,  that  they  are  cowards;  a  charge  which  has  arisen 
from  the  fact,  that  they  were  all  taught  from  infancy  to 
avoid  an  exposure  of  life,  in  cases  where  the  loss  of  it 
"would  not  be  compensated  for,  by  the  object  to  be  gained^ 
But  this  is  not  an  evidence  of  want  of  courage;  it  is  com- 
mendable prudence,  dictated  by  wisdom;  and  was  in  them 
the  result  of  education.  So  far  firom  being  cowards,  no 
other  people  have  furnished  more  cases  of  imminent  ex- 
posure and  self-devotion. 

The  philanthropist  cannot  restrain  the  tear  of  pity,  when 
he  learns  the  progress  of  intemperance  and  its  destructive 
efiects  among  those  unhappy  tribes.  At  the  time  our  set- 
tlements were  commencing,  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  that 
hardy  race  were  its  acknowledged  owners  and  sovereigmi* 
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The  government  claimed  no  right,  either  of  occupancy  or 
aoU,  but  as  they  obtained  it  by  purchase.*  The  entire 
country  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Mississippi,  was  admitted 
to  be  theirs,  and  a  more  delightful  fertile  valley  cannot  be 
found  on  the  earth.  The  early  adventurers  from  the 
United  States,  to  this  valley,  found  it  filled  with  tribes 
of  happy  people,  uncontaminated  by  the  vices  that  pre- 
vail in  civUized  life,  ei\joying  all  the.  comforts  and  lux- 
uries  Mrhich  they  supposed  the  world  afforded.  Their  for- 
ests and  pridries  were  filled  with  game,  and  their  riven 
and  lakes  abounded  with  fish.  They  were  contented  with 
their  condition,  and  thankful  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  the  rich 
abundance  with  which  he  supplied  their  daily  wants. 

Unconscious  of  the  ruinous  consequences  that  were  to 
follow  their  intimacy  with  white  men,  they  ceded  to  the 
American  government  large  and  valuable  portions  of  their 
country  at  nominal  prices.  Those  lands  were  rapidly  set- 
tled by  Americans,  in  whose  purity  and  friendship  the  un- 
suspecting natives  had  great  confidence;  nor  did  they 
awake  from  that  delusion,  till  their  habits  of  sobriety  and 
morality  had  been  undermined,  by  the  unprincipled  white 
men  with  whom  they  associated;  and  until  the  vices  en- 
gendered by  intemperance  and  idleness  had  contaminated 
every  tribe. 

The  consequences  of  this  djegeneracy  very  soon  termi- 
nated in  their  ruin.  The  hunting  excursion  ceased  to  be 
pleasurable;  the  labor  of  raising  their  usual  crops  of  com 
and  beans  became  a  drudgery;  and  their  chief  delight  was 
in  the  excitement  produced  by  ardent  spirits.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  their  subsistence  became  precarious;  they 
often  suffered  for  food;  their  health  declined;  they  raised 


*  In  proof  of  thii  aasertion  the  reader  ii  referred  to  a  commanieatioii  i 
to  tlie  North-western  Indians  on  the  31st  of  July,  1793,  by  the  CommiMioneifl 
of  the  United  States,  at  the  honse  of  Captain  Elliott,  near  the  month  of  De- 
troit riTor;  an  eztiaot  from  which  will  be  found  in  the  serenth  ehapter  of  this 
book. 
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but  few  of  their  children;  their  self-respect,  their  dignity  of 
character,  and  the  heroism  inherited  from  their  ancestors, 
were  lost.  The  ravages  of  intemperance  and  its  kindred 
vices,  reduced  their  numbers,  and  scattered  their  tribes. 
They  became,  in  their  own  estimation,  a  degraded,  de- 
pendent race.  The  government,  availing  itself  of  their 
weakness  and  want  of  energy,  succeeded,  by  bribes  and 
menaces,  in  obtaining  the  best  portions  of  their  countky, 
and  eventually  in  driving  them  from  the  land  of  their  birth, 
to  a  distimt  home,  in  an  unknown  region.  • 

This  distressing  chapter  of  aboriginal  history  began  at 
the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  1795,  and  terminated  in  less 
than  fifty  years.  The  writer  of  these  notes  witnessed  its 
commencement,  progress,  and  close.  Prior  to  that  treaty, 
,there  had  been  no  friendly  intercourse  between  the  Indians 
and  the  white  men  of  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of 
the  war  which  existed  between  them.  That  intercourse 
and  its  destructive  consequences  began  immediately  after 
the  restoration  of  peace.  Until  that  time,  the  natives  were 
numerous,  powerful,  and  uncontaminated. 

The  yearly  journeys  of  the  writer,  to  attend  the  General 
Court  of  the  Territory  at  Detroit,  made  it  necessary  to  go 
through  some  of  their  villages,  and  convenient  to  visit  oth- 
ers, and  often  led  him  to  their  himting  camps,  which  gave 
him  many  opportunities  of  seeing  them  in  their  villages 
and  on  their  hunting  excursions,  and  of  becoming  personally 
acquainted  with  some  of  their  principal  chie£9  and  warriors. 
At  that  time,  their  hospitality  was  limited  only  by  their 
itieans  of  indulging  it.  The  corrupting  influence  of  their 
new  associates  was  just  commencing,  and  had  made  but 
little  progress.  They  retained  the  distinctive  marks  of 
their  national  character.  Their  deportment  showed  that 
they  felt  conscious  of  their  strength. 

In  their  general  intercourse  with  white  people,  their  man- 
ners and  deportment  manifested  their  consciousness  of 
equality.      They  had  lost  nothing  of  the  self-confidenqe. 
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which  they  possessed,  when  the  national  and  state  govern- 
ments admitted  their  independence,  and  met  them  in  coun- 
cil as  equals  and  friends.  They  were,  however,  uncon- 
scious of  their  comparative  numerical  weakness,  and  of  the 
corrupting  influence  of  their  new  associates^  In  a  few 
short  years  their  eyes  were  opened — their  delusion  van- 
ished, and  their  last  hopes  sunk  in  despair. 

It  would  be  uiyust  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  original  in- 
habitants of  this  country,  by  a  reference  to  their  descend- 
ants, of  the  present  day.  In  the  short  peribd  of  half  a 
centuiy,  they  have  been  so  changed,  that  scarcely  a  trace 
remains  of  what  they  were,  when  their  country  was  first 
entered  by  the  pioneers  of  our  race ;  an  event  which  sealed 
their  destiny. 

In  journeying,  more  recently,  through  the  State,  the  wri- 
ter has  occasionally  passed  over  the  ground,  on  which, 
many  years  before,  he  had  seen  Indian  towns  filled  with 
families  of  that  devoted  race,  contented  and  happy;  but 
he  could  not  perceive  the  slightest  trace  of  those  viUages, 
or  the  people  who  had  occupied  them.  All  the  settlements 
through  which  he  passed  on  the  Maumee  and  the  Auglaize, 
from  Fort  Wayne  to  Defiimce,  and  from  thence  to  the  foot 
of  the  Rapids,  had  been  broken  up  and .  deserted.  The 
battle-ground  of  General  Wayne,  which  he  had  often  seen, 
in  the  rude  state  in  which  it  was,  when  the  action  of  1794 
was  fought,  was  so  changed  in  its  appearance,  that  he 
could  not  recognized  it,  and  not  an  indication  remained,  of 
the  many  populous  Indian  villages,  he  had  formerly  seen, 
extending  many  miles  on  either  side  of  the  river.  Floor* 
ishing  towns,  and  fields  cultivated  by  white  men,  covered 
the  ground,  which,  thirty  years  before,  was  the  property 
and  the  home  of  the  natives  of  the  forest. 

The  contrast  was  striking;  and  excited  a  train  of  un- 
pleasant recollections'.  It  wa^  a  natural  enquiry,  '''Where 
are  the  multitudes  of  red  people,  who  were  formerly  seen 
here,  amusing  themselves  on  these  Rapids,  taking  the-swift 
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muskelunge,  with  their  bows  and  arrows?"  They  were 
then  independent  and  undisturbed  owners  of  the  country, 
which  had  descended  to  them  through  a  long  line  of  heroic 
ancestors,  and  which  they  expected  their  children  would 
continue  to  possess,  when  they  were  gone. 

It  was  far  from  their  thoughts,  that  in  a  few  years  they 
would  be  expelled  from  those  homes,  and  driven  to  herd 
with  strangers,  in  a  strange  land.  They  did  not  expect  to 
hear,  so  soon>  the  same  chilling  salutation,  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  eloquent  bard  of  Mantua,  by  the  Rpman  sol-» 
dier,  to  whom  his  paternal  villa  had  been  allotted,  by  the 
agrarian  laws  of  Italy. 

**Hmc  MCB  Mciil;  wUrf  migraU  mImI.*' 

The  final  catastrophe  of  that  noble  race,  was  witnessed 
by  the  people  of  Cincinnati,  a  few  years  since,  when  the 
remnant  of  the  Wyandots,  the  last  of  the  braves  of  the 
Ohio  tribes* — ^reUiquias  Danaum  atque  immitis  -AcAtflrf'— 
arrived  at  the  landing,  and  ascended  the  steam  ships  that 
were  to  convey  them  from  the  places  of  their  nativity,  into 
hopeless  banishment.  To  the  eye  of  the  humane  observer, 
they  seemed  to  linger,  and  turn  to  the  nt)rth,  as  if  to  bid  a 
last  farewell,  to  the  tombs  in  which  they  had  deposited  the 
remains  of  their  deceased  children,  and  in  which  the  bones 
of  their  fathers  had  been  accumulating  and  mouldering  for 
tmtold  ages. 

•        •        •        M  QtfM  talia  fimdo 
Mfrmidonum,  DoUtpumoe,  avt  duri  mflef  UZywei 
Tempent  a  toftryww?" 

*  Since  this  article  wm  written^  a  remnant  of  the  Miami  tribe,  who  had 
been  saffered  to  remain  on  a  reaenration,  made  by  treaty  in  their  favor,  in  the 
State  of  Indiana,  bat  since  relinqubhed  to  the  United  States,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  remove.  Dnring'the  month  of  October,  1846,  they  arrived  at  Cin- 
cinnati, about  seventy  in  nnmber,  including  women  and  children,  and  em* 
barked  on  a  steamboat,  bound  to  St  Louis,  on  their  way  to  the  Far  West 
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Early  land  laws  injndiciouB^— Sold  in  very  large  tracts^-Few  pnrehaaen^— 
Settlement  of  the  country  retarded* — Laws  modified. — Sales  in  small  tracts. 
—Population  moltiplied. — State  improvements  adTaneed^-^ommerce  of  lit* 
tie  valne  for  want  of  a  market — ^Produce  of  the  conntry  consumed  in  the 
expense  of  transportation. — Miami  Exporting  Company  got  up. — Its  objects. 
— Introduction  of  barges. — Schemes  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Fall*. 
—Canal  attempted  on  the  Indiana  side. — Operations  of  the  Branch  Bank  of 
the  United  States  at  Cincinnati^ — ^Tyrannical  proceedings  of  the  Agent  of 
the  parent  Board. — Immense  sacrifice  of  private  property. 

The  plan  originally  adopted  by  Congress,  for  the  sale  of 
their  land  in  the  Western  Territoiy,  was  injudicious,  and 
calculated  to  defeat  its  own  object.  The  first  ordinance 
passed  for  that  purpose,  proposed  to  sell  it  in  tracts  of 
two  millions  of  acres ;  the  second,  in  smaller  tracts  of  one 
million.  Under  that  ordinance,  the  contract  of  the  Ohio 
Company,  on  the  Muskingum,  and  that  of  Judge  Symjnes 
and  his  associates,  between  the  Miamies,  were  made ;.  the 
former  for  two  millions,  the  latter  for  one  million  of  acres. 
By  a  subsequent  ordinance,  passed  in  May,  1785,  seven 
ranges  of  townships,  of  five,  miles  square,  were  surveyed 
on  the  Ohio  river,  and  the  Pennsylvania  line,  which  were 
divided  and  offered  for  sale,  in  quarter  townships;  first  at 
Pittsburgh,  and  afterwards  in  Philadelphia. 

In  May,  1796,  an  act  was  passed,  calculated,  in-  a  small 
degree,  to  accommodate  the  people,  and  accomplish  the 
olyect  of  Congress.  That  law  directed  the  Surveyor  Gen- 
eral to  cause  the  public  lands  to  be  divided  into  townahips 
of  six  miles  square ;  and  one-half  of  those  townships,  taking 
them  alternately,  to  be  divided  into  sectLons  of  one  mUe 
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square,  and  the  residue  into  quarter  townships  of  three 
miles  square. 

In  the  year  1800,  another  law  was  passed,  ordering  a 
portion  of  these  lands  to  be  sub-divided,  and  sold  in  half 
sections,  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  iK^res.  When  this 
law  came  into  operation.  Land  Offices  were  established  at 
Cincinnati,  Ghillicothe,  Marietta,  and  Steubenville,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  soil  was 
brought  into  market.  The  character  and  value  of  Western 
lands,  and  the  mildness  and  salubrity  of  the  climate,  were 
then  becoming  generally  known,  and  understood.  A  per- 
manent peace  with  the  Indian  tribes  had  been  established, 
and  public  attention,  throughout  the  Atlantic  States,  had 
been  directed  to  the  Ohio. 

Anterior  to  that  time,  the  tracts  of  land,  offered  for  sale 
by  the  government,  were  so  large,  that  men  of  limited 
means  were  unable  to  purchase.  The  scheme  which  had 
been  established,  was  better  calculated  to  meet  the  views 
of  speculators,  and  advance  their  interest,  than  it  was  to 
relieve  the  poor,  industrious  laborer,  who  by  the  decree  of 
the  Fates  was  compelled  to  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
his  face.  The  smallest  tract  that  could  be  purchased  was 
a  section,  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres.  A  fractional 
section  lying  on  a  river,  or  on  the  boundary  of  a  separate 
district,  ■  containing  a  smaller  quantity  than  six  hundred 
and  forty  acres,  could  not  be  sold,  but  in  connection  with 
the  ai^'oining  section. 

Although  this  approximation  towards  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  industrious  poor  was  of  great  importance,  yet 
it  was  not  49ufficiently  so,  to  advance  the  settlement  of  the 
Territory,  with  much  rapidity.  But  the  act  passed  at  a 
subsequent  session,  which  ordered  the  sections  and  half 
sections  to  be  subdivided  and  offered  for  sale  in  quarter 
sections,  at  two  dollars  per  acre,  on  a  credit  of  five  years, 
was  of  vastly  more  importance,  as  it  enabled  multitudes  to 
become  freeholders,  and  independent  cultivators  of  their 
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own  domain,  who,  otherwise,  must  have  been  hirelings  to 
the  wealthy,  or  have  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  idle  and  the 
dissipated.  It  also  encouraged  and  increased  emigration 
to  the  western  country. 

Under  these  meliorations  of  the  rigor  of  the  land  system, 
large  portions  of  the  most  fertile  soil  in  the  Territory, 
which,  until  then,  had  been  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
most  numerous  class  of  emigrants,  were  offered  for  sale  on 
such  easy  terms,  that  purchasers  flocked  to  the  country  firom 
every  part  of  the  Union ;  and  from  that  time  the  Miami  set- 
tlements, in  common  with  other  portions  of  the  eastern  dis- 
trict, began  to  populate  rapidly ;  so  that,  in  less  than  three 
years  thereafter,  a  Convention  was  in  session,  forming  a 
Constitution  for  the  State  of  Ohio;^  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  Territory  was  settied  and  improved,  from  that 
period,  has  perhaps  never  been  equalled,  in  any  age  or 
country. 

One  of  the  greatest  embarrassments,  under  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  West  labored  at  that  early  period,  arose  from  the 
difficulty  of  conveying  their  products  to  market,  and  of  pro- 
curing such  foreign  articles  in  return  as  were  required  for  use 
and  comfort.  No  artificial  roads  had  been  made ;  canals  had 
not  been  thought  of;  the  natural  impediments  in  the  rivers 
of  the  country,  rendered  their  navigation  difficult  and  haz- 
ardous at  all  times ;  always  tedious,  and  often  impractica- 
ble ;  and  when  the  water  was  at  its  most  favorable  stage, 
the  distance  of  the  principal  market,  the  imperfect  means 
of  transportation,  and  the  low  price  of  produce  were  suchi 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  avails  of  a  cargo  was  consumed 
by  the  expense  of  taking  it  to  market.  The  only  iH^ter- 
craft  in  use  were  pirogues,  flat-boats  and  keel-boats,  moved 
by  oars  and  setting-poles-^-^' mftfin  ctmto  stMgii.**  31ie  ave- 
rage time  required  to  make  a  trip'  to  New  Orleans  and 
back  to  Cincinnati,  was  six  months.  The  craft  made  vse 
of  were  necessarily  small,  and  the  cargoes  proportioifabfy 
Hglit;  and  when  they  arrived  at  New  Orleans  in  flal-boatB, 
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which  could  not  be  taken  back,  the  boats  were  abandoned, 
and  the  hands  returned  by  land,  most  generally  on  foot, 
through  a  wilderness  inhabited  by  Indians,  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  miles.  Pirogues  and  keel-boats  returned  loaded 
with  such  articles  as  the  market  of  New  Orleans  afforded. 
Under  such  disadvantages,  the  commerce  of  the  country  was 
nominal,  and  nothing  but  necessity  prompted  the  inhabi- 
tants to  engage  in  it.  The  fanner  had  no  motive  to  in- 
crease the  product  of  hb  fields,  beyond  the  wants  of  his 
family,  and  of  emigrants,  or  ^'new  comers,"  as  they  were 
called,  who  might  settle  in  his  immediate  neighborhood. 

For  many  years,  these  emigrants  created  the  only  de- 
mand which  existed  in  the  interior  settlements,  for  the  sur- 
plus products  of  agriculture.  -Com  and  oats  rarely  com- 
manded more  than  ten  or  twelve  cents  per  bushel;  they 
were  frequently  purchased  at  eight  cents,  and  wheat  from 
thirty  to  forty  cents.  The  average  price  of  good  beef  was 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  hundred,  and  pork  sold  from 
one  to  two  dollars,  according  to  quality.  At  such  prices  it 
is  evident,  that  following  the  plough  was  not  Ihe  road  to 
wealth;  and  yet  the  farmers  lived  independently, -and  en- 
joyed as  much  real  comfort  as  they  have  at  any  period 
since.  They  were  content  with  the  plain  healthful  food 
produced  by  their  own  hands,  and  the  simple,  comfortable 
dress  they  were  enabled  to  acquire.  On  every  farm  was 
to  be  seen  a  small  flock  of  sheep,  and,  generally,  a  patch 
of  flax,  and  in  the  cabin  always  a  spinning  wheel,  and 
occasionally  a  loom.  They  did  not  crave  luxury  or  show, 
because  they  were  not  eiyoyed  by  their  neighbors;  and 
they  were  content  to  live  and  appear  in  the  same  style,  m 
others  did  with  whom  they  associated.  But  those  days  of 
simplicity  have  passed  away;  and  it  is  for  the  moralist  to 
decide  whether  the  change  be  for  the  better  or  the  worse. 

During  this  period  of  depression,  when  the  produce  of 
the  country  would  not  defray  the  expense  of  transporta- 
tion to  a  distant  market,  the  project  of  the  Miami  Export- 
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ing  Company  was  got  up.  The  plan  was  first  suggested 
by  Mr.  Jesse  Hunt,  an  experienced  merchant  and  pioneer. 
For  the  purpose  of  eliciting  information,  he  proposed  the 
question  to  the  merchants  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  farmers  of 
the  neighborhood,  whether  a  plan  could  not  be  devised, 
which,  with  the  aid  of  corporate  powers,  would  enable 
them  to  make  such  arrangements,  as  would  put  it  in  their 
power  to  reduce  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  transporta- 
tion; so  far  as  to  make  it  an  object  to  collect  the  produce 
of  the  country,  and  ship  it  to  New  Orleans.  The  enquiry 
resulted  in  a  general  belief,  that  a  scheme  could  be  devised 
for  that  purpose,  and  successfully  executed.  As  soon  as  it 
was  ascertained  that  this  was  the  prevailing  opinion,  and 
that  the  farmers  were  disposed  to  join  the  association,  Mr. 
Hunt,  with  the  aid  of  some  friends,  drafted  the  plan  of  a 
charter,  and  submitted  it  to  the  consideration  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  consulted. 

Although  there  was  a  strong  hope,  Ihat  the  plan  would 
succeed,  and  th^  interesting  purpose  of  the  association  be 
accomplished,  yet  there  was  some  doubt  on  the  subject;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  provision  was  introduced,  on 
which  the  banking  powers  of  the  company  were  founded; 
with  a  distinct  understanding,  that  if,  after  a  fair  experi- 
ment, it  should  be  ascertained  that  the  shipment  of  produce 
could  not  be  successfully  carried  on,  the  capital  might  be 
employed  in  banking  operations.  The  experiment  was 
fairly  made,  and  proved  to  be  a  failure. 

When  the  charter  was  before  the  Legislature,  there  was 
no  motive  for  concealing  the  intention  of  the  company,  in 
case  their  first  and  main  object  should  fail. .  At  that  time, 
there  was  not  a  bank  in  the  countky;  no  prc)}udice  existed 
against  such  an  institution ;  it  was  not  believed,  that  a  cash 
capital  could  be  raised,  sufficient  to  constitute  one;  and 
there  was  no  reason  to  think,  that  if  a  bank  diarter  had 
been  asked  for,  it  would  have  been  denied:  It  was  the 
opinion  of  many  that  the  exporting  plan  would  fail;  and 
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that  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  could  not  be  raised,  to 
render  a  bank  either  useful  to  the  country,  or  profitable  to 
the  owners.  The  charge  of  concealment  and  deception, 
made  against  the  persons  who  got  up  the  institution,  was 
Mrithout  foundation.  There  was  no  motive  for  concealment, 
as  it  was  evident  that  the  first  object  of  the  company  waa 
the  shipment  of  the  products  of  the  country. 

At  the  time  the  association  was  formed,  the  agriculture 
and  commerce  of  the  West,  were  at  the  lowest  point  of 
depression.  Those  who  looked  forward  to  the  future,  and 
attempted  to  calculate  for  time  to  come,  firom  what  they 
then  saw,  were  of  opinion  that  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  rich 
as  it  was  in  the  materials  of  commerce  and  wealth,  would 
not  be  more  valuable  in  the  possession  of  its  civilized  own- 
ers, than  it  had  been,  when  it  was  the  hunting  ground  of 
the  aborigines,  unless  a  plan  could  be  devised,  to  facilitate 
the  exportation  of  its  products.  It  was  of  no  importance 
to  the  fanner,  that  his  fields,  with  careful  cultivation.  Would 
yield  firom  fifty  to  a  hundred  bushels  of  corn  per  acre, 
when  a  fourth  part  df  that  quantity  would  answer  his- pur- 
pose ;  there  being  no  market  for  a  surplus. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  in  1603,  when  the  Miami 
Exporting  Company  was  organised,  may  discover  the  rea- 
sons why  it  was  got  up,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature, 
without  looking  beyond  the  objects,  expressed  in  the  char- 
ter. The  great  improvements  effected  in  the  business  fa- 
cilities of  the  coimtry,  since  that  period,  by  the  construction 
of  roads,  bridges,  and  canals — by  the  improvement  of  river 
and  lake  navigation,  and  above  all,  by  the  successful  ap- 
plication of  steam  power  to  manufacturing,  traveling,  and 
commercial  purposes,  have  driven  fi*om  memory  the  diffi- 
culties and  embfiurassments  of  primitive  times,  and  given 
the  appearance  of  fable,  to  the  most  faithful  description  of 
facts,  as  they  existed  before,  and  for  some  years  after,  the 
formation  of  the  State  government. 

The  first  improvement  in  the  navigation  of-  the  West, 
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and  in  her  commercial  operations,  was  the  introduction  of 
barges,  moved  by  sails,  when  the  wind  permitted,  and  at 
other  times,  by  oars  and  setting-poles,  as  the  state  of  the 
water  might  require.  These  vessels  were  constructed  to 
carry  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  tons.  In  wet  seasons,  if  pro- 
perly manned,  they  could  make  two  trips,  between  Cincin- 
nati and  New  Orleans,  in  a  year.  The  increased  quanti^ 
of  cargo  they  carried,  reduced  the  price  of  freight,  and  en- 
abled them  to  transport,  from  New  Oi'leans  to  Cincinnati, 
at  from  five  to  ^ix  dollars  per  himdred,  which  was  below 
the  average  charge  of  carriage  across  the  mountains. 

From  that  time,  most  of  the  groceries,  and  other  import- 
ed articles  used  in  the  Territory,  were  brought  up  the  river, 
by  those  barges;  and  as. the  price  of  freight  was  diminish- 
ed,  the  quantity  of  produce  shipped  was  proportionably  in- 
creased. The  introduction  of  this  mode  of  navigating  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,  was  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
West.  It  was  viewed  as  an  improvement,  destined  to  ad- 
vance both  her  commercial  and  agricultural  interests.  The 
project  was  suggested  and  carried  into  operation,  by  two 
commercial  houses  in  Cincinnati,  Messrs.  Baum  &  Perry, 
and  Messrs.  Riddle,  Bechtle  &  Co.  The  vessels  which  they 
constructed,  were  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  for  which 
they  were  designed,  and  continued  in  use,  till  the  introduc- 
tion of  steamboats,  about  the  year  1817. 

Since  that  time,  the  people  of  Ohio  seem  to  have  forgot- 
ten  the  fact,  that  they  are  ^tuated,  from  fifteen  hundred  to 
two  thousand  miles,  by  water  communication,  fit>m  any 
port  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  and  have  ascertained,  experi- 
mentally, that  the  superior  fertility  pf  their  soil,  and  the 
great  facility  of  cultivating  it,  yield  a  full  equivalent  fi>r  the 
difference  of  situation. 

As  the  settlements  and  business  of  the  Talley  of  the  Ohio 
increased,  the  danger,  delay,  and  expense  of  passmg  the 
fhUs  of  that  river^  became  a  subject  of  general  solioitade. 
The  impediment  they  created  in  the  great  highway  of  west- 
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eni  commerce,  and  the  faint  hope  there  was,  of  its 
being  removed  in  any  reasonable  period,  detracted  very 
much  from  what  would  otherwise  have  been  the  estimated 
value  of  the  country.  • 

Men  of  intelligence  and  enterprise,  who  were  engaged 
in  the  river  trade  at  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  interme- 
diate towns,  having  bean  subjected  to  the  inconvenience 
and  expense,  caused  by  that  obstruction,  from  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  country,  began  to  discuss  the  question, 
whether  the  difficulty  could  not  be  removed.  Estimates 
were  made  of  the  probable  cost  of  such  an  undertaking; 
and  also-  of  the  loss  to  which  the  conunerce  of  the  river 
was  subjected,  in  consequence  of  the  impediment.  Among 
others,  William  Noble,  one  of  the  early  settlers,  and  most 
enterprising  merchants  of  Cincinnati,  directed  his  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  took  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
pense which  it  occasioned.  He  found,  at  that  early  day, 
when  the  commerce  of  the  West  was  in  its  infancy,  that 
the  loss  sustained  by  traders  residing  above  the  falls, 
amounted  in  one  year,  to  ieighty  thousand  dollars,  inclu- 
ding storage,  drayage,  cooperage,  commissions,  and  the 
wages  of  hands  during  the  delay. 

This  and  similar  estimates  excited  general  attention,  and 
the  public  mind  became  alive  to  the  subject.  Various  pro- 
jects were  proposed  and  discussed.  Calculations  were 
made  by  difierent  individuals;  and  public  feeling  seemed 
to  indicate  that  something  would  be  done  without  delay. 
It  was  ascertained,  that  the  fall  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
opposite  Louisville,  did  not  exceed  the  average  of  tiie  fSedl 
from  Pittsburg  to  the  Mississippi,  and  that  the  obstruction 
was  occasioned  by  a  diim  of  rock,  passing  across  the  river, 
and  extending  some  distance  into  the  country,  on  either 
side.  This  gave  rise  to  a  project  for  opening  the  channel, 
by  blowing  and  removing  the  rock;  but  it  was  found,  that 
the  expense  of  that  plan  would  be  enormous,  if  it  were 
practicable.  It  was  also  found,  that  by  opening  a  passage 
26 
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sufficiently  wide  for  boats  to  pass,  the  power  of  the  current 
would  be  so  increased,  as  to  render  the  descent  extremely 
dangerous,  and  the  ascent  impracticable.  It  was  therefore 
abandoned,  and  public  attention  was  directed  to  the  expe- 
diency of  attempting  a  canal. 

The  State  of  Indiana  was  anxious  to  remove  the  impedi- 
ment, which  affected  her  oMm  citizens,  in  common  with  all 
others ;  and  having  the  jurisdiction  on  the  river,  concurrent 
with  Kentucky,  secured  by  the  compact  with  the  common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  she  incorporated  a  company  in  1817, 
to  construct  a  canal  of  sufficient  dimensions,  to  pass  the 
largest  boats  then  navigating  the  river.  The  board  of 
directors,  named  in  the  act,  to  carry  on  the  work,  employed 
Mr.  Flint,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  was  an  accomplished 
engineer,  and  had  been,  for  some  years,  .attached  to  a  corps 
of  civil  engineers,  in  the  sisrvice  of  Napoleon.  ■ 

After  he  had  examined  the  ground  at  the  Rapids,  with  a 
scientific  eye,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  taken,  the 
necessary  levels,  and  made  such  examinations  and  calcu- 
lations as  were  necessary  for  the  purpose ;  he  selected  the 
Indiana  side  as  the  most  preferable.  In  his  report,  he 
pointed  out  the  difficulties,  which  have  since  been  found  to 
exist  on  Ihe  Louisville  side;  and  assigned  the  reasons  why 
they  would  occur,  if  the  canal  should  be  constructed  at  that 
place.  He  made  his  calculations  with  care,  and  stated, 
that  a  canal  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river,  would  cost  a 
larger  sum  of  money,  than  it  would  on  the  northern;  and 
that,  when  finished,  it  would,  in  certain  stages  of  water,  be 
difficult  and  hazfurdous  for  descending  boats  to  enter  it.  He 
also  stated  reasons  why  the  canal  would  be  liable  to  be  ob- 
jrtmcted  by  deposits  of  mud  and  sand.  After  these  calcu- 
lations and  reports  had  been  made,  the  canal  was  located 
from  the  mouth  of  a  ravine  in  Jeffersonville,  to  the  foot  of 
the  Falls. 

It  is  an  important  fact,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  that 
in'the  rear  of  JefTereonville,  and  contiguous  to  the  river, 
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there  were  two  or  three  large  ponds,  which,  at  that  period, 
were  abnost  constimtly  full  of  water;  firom  which,  in  wet 
seasons,  a  considerable  stream  ran  into  the  river.  They 
were  on  ground  so  high,  that  the  water  could  be  taken  from 
them  to  the  Ohio,  either  above  or  below  the  Falls.  It  was 
a  part  of  Mr.  Flint's  plan,  to  excavate  the  canal  down  to 
the  rock,  by  the  agency  of  those  ponds.  For  that  purposOi 
a  dam  was  erected,  at  an  expense  of  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars, to  turn  the  water  from  its  natural  channel,  and  lead  it 
into  a^small  ditch,  cut  on  the  line  of  the  canal.     . 

The  experiment  was-  successfully  made,  and  in  a  few 
weeks,  an  immense  quantity  of  earth  was  washed  out^ 
through  the  ravine,  into  the  river,  at  the  head  of  the  Fa^. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  board,  that  the  experiment  would 
succeed,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  calculation;  but  unfor-* 
tunately,  the  dam  which  had  been  constructed,  gave  way, 
suddenly,  but  not  until  the  efficiency  of  the  plan  had  been 
fairly  tested.  Suspicions  were  entertained,  that  a  breach 
had  been  made  in  the  night  by  some  persons  inimical  to 
the  project,  sufficiently  large  for  the  water  to  complete  the 
work  of  destruction,  before-  morning. 

During  this  time,  the  people  of  Louisville  obtained  a 
charter  from  the  Legblature  of  Kentucky,  to  construct  a 
canal  on  their  side  of  the  river.  Estimates  were  made  of 
the  cost  of  the  work,  very  much  below  those  of  Mr.  Flinty 
and  below  what  ha^  since  been  found  to  be  correct.  Large 
subscriptions,  many  of  them  fictitious,  were  obtained,  and 
efibrts  made  to  induce  a  general  belief,  that  the  work  would 
be  completed,  without  delay.  The  subscribers  under  the 
Indiana  charter  became  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  a  compe- 
tition which  might  prevent  the  completion  of  either  of  the 
canals;  or  if  not,  might -destroy  all  hope  of  profit  from  their 
investments.  The  consequence  was  a  refusal  to  pay  the 
instalments  due  on  their  stock,  and  the  work  from  neces* 
sity  was  brought  to  a  close. 

Had  the  dam  stood  a  few  moathsi  (the  wet  season  having 
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juBt  conunenced,  at  the  time  of  its  failure,)  the  operation  of 
the  water  would  have  satisfied  the  most  sceptical  of  the 
practicability  of  the  undertaking,  and  would  have  accom- 
plished such  an  amount  of  excavation  as  would  have  in-^ 
■ured  the  completion  of  the  work. 

William  Noble  and  J.  Burnet,  of  Cincinnati,  were  ap- 
pointed, by  the  law  of  Indiana,  two  of  the  commissioners 
fiw  carrying  it  into  efiect.  Those  gentlemen,  feeling  an 
interest'  in  every  efibrt  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
country,  and  increase  the  facilities  of  its  commerce,  accept- 
ed the  trust,  and  engaged  in  the  enterprise,  and  expended 
six  or  seven  hundred  dollars  of  their  private  funds  before 
the  woric  was  abandoned. 

For  the  purpose  of  raising  means  in  aid  of  the  project, 
the  charter  authorised  the  board  to  project,  and  cany 
through  a  lottery.  Under  that  power,  a  scheme  was  de- 
vised, tickets  were  printed,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
agents  for  sale.  The  undertaking,  however,  did  not  suc- 
ceed. Some  of  the  money  received  for  tickets,  was  ex- 
pended on  the  work,  but  much  the  larger  portion  of  it  was 
lost,  by  the  infidelity  or  insolvency  of  the  agents ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  lottery  was  not  drawn;  and  the  whole 
amount  paid  for  tickets  was  a  loss  to  the  purchasers. 

In  anticipation  of  the  instalments  to  become  due  on  the 
subscription,  the  board  borrowed  money,  at  different  times, 
to  an  amount  of  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  dollars; 
for  which  individual  members  became  liable  as  indorsers, 
and  were  afterwards  obliged  to  take  the  notes  up,  without 
any  recourse  for  indemnity. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  at  Jeffersonville,  in  the  &I1  of 
1819,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  bed  of  the 
liver,  on  the  Falls,  at  the  lowest  stage  of.  water  which  had 
occurred  from  tfie  earliest  settlement  of  the  countiy.  All 
the  water  of  the  river  passed  down  the  FaUS|  through  a 
channel  in  the  bed  of  the  rock,  not  more  than  twenty-finir 
Ibet  wide;  which  was  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  ledge  of 
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Tock  about  a  foot  wide,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
channel,  having  very  much  the  appearance  of  masonry;  bo 
that  with  a  couple  of  twelve  feet  plank,  the  river  could 
have  been  crossed  dry  shod. 

The  channel  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  two  con- 
tiguous canals,  excavated  in  the  rock,  with  perpendicular 
rides,  separated  by  a  stone  wall,  having  here  and  there  a 
stone  broken  out.  These  openings  were  at  different  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  and  formed  communications  be- 
tween the  channels.  The  regularity  of  the  excavation, 
gave  it  the  appearance  of  being  artificial.  It  extended 
about  a  third  part  of  the  distance  from  the  head  to  the  foot 
of  the  Falls. 

The  momentum  of  the  water,  which  appeared  to  the  eye 
not  to  be  more  than  two  feet  deep,  was  astonishing.  Sev- 
eral attempts  were  made  with  a  hickory  handspike,  to  as* 
certain  its  depth;  but  there  was  npt  a  person  in  the  oatDr 
pany,  who  could  force  it  into  the  water,  more  than  one 
foot,  before  it  was  thrown  to  the  surface,  by  the  power  of 
the  current.  The  day  bef(»re,  a  person,  supposed  to  be  in- 
toxicated, was  drowned  in  an  attempt  to  cross;  and  on  the 
day  following,  his  body  was  found  below  the  Falls,  very 
much  bruised.  The  stream  being  confined  to  so  narrow  a 
channel,  and  passing  over  a  fall  of  seven  or  eight  fbet  to 
tiie  mile,  exposed  to  the  eye  the  entire  bed  of  the  river, 
firom  one  shore  to  the  other,  and  presented  a  view  more 
interesting  than  can  be  described. 

The  rocks  over  which  the  water  passed,  at  a  medium 
stage,  and  which  formed  the  most  dangerous  obstruction  to 
the  navigation,  were  entirely  bare.  They  were  connected 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  island,  and  passed  in  a  curvili- 
near form,  about  three-fourths  of  the  way,  from  the  island 
to  the  bidiana  shore,  extending  down  stream,  at  an  angle 
of  about  forty-five  degrees  with  the  river  bank.  The  bed 
of  the  stream  was  covered  with  a  great  variety  of  petri- 
factions ;  among  them  was  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  com* 
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pletely  petrified,  portionB  of  which  were  severed,  and,  with 
other  interesting  specimens,  collected  at  the  same  time* 
werp  brought  to  Cincinnati,  and  deposited  in  the  musemn. 

The  information  obtained  at  that  time,  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  pilots  of  the  place,  who  had  an  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  the  precise  situation  and  magnitude  of  the 
obstructions  in  the  channel;  and  of  discovering  what  por- 
tions of  the  river  bed  were  smooth  and  free  from  impedi- 
ment; and  also  to  ascertctin  the  elevations  and  depressions 
in  the  surface  of  the  bottom,  by  which  they  might  know 
where  the  greatest  depth  of  water  was  to  be  found,  as  well 
as  the  position  of  the  impediments.  Such  another  oppor- 
tunity has  never  been  afforded  since  the  settlement  of  the 
country  began. 

In  1811,  when  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  established  under  the  auspices  of  President  Wash- 
ington, was  about  to  expire,  an  application  was  made  to 
Congress,  on  behalf  of  the  company,  to  have  it  reniewed. 
Similar  applications  were  made  by  the  people,  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  country,  setting  forth  the  necessity  of  such  an 
institution,  as  well  for  the  commerce  of  the  country,  aator 
the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  government.  The  application, 
however,  was  rejected  by  the  politicians  who  then  con- 
trolled the  destinies  of  the  nation. 

In  1816,  when  the  subject  was  again  brought  before 
Congress,  most  of  those  who  had  opposed  the  application 
in  1811,  either  on  the  ground  of  inexpediency,  or  of  consti- 
tational  scruples,  had  become  satisfied  that  such  an  insti- 
tation  was  necessary  for  the  collection,  safe  keeping,  and 
disbursement,  of  tfie  public  revenue,  and  was  therefore 
constitutional.  They  had  also  seen  the  conseqaences  'of 
relying  on  State  institutions,  for  supplying  the  country  with 
a  circulating  medium.  They  knew  that  the  notes  of  the 
local  banks  wene  then  greatly  depreciated — that  many  of 
Ibem  had  failed — that  public  confidence  was,  in  a  {^at 
degree,  withdrawn  from  them  all — that  no  person  Iblt 
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entirely  0are,  in  receiving  their  paper,  and  that  such  was 
the  derangement  of  the  finances  of  the  Union,  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  that  the  Treasury  had  nothing  to  offer  in  pay- 
ment of  its  liabilities  but  that  depreciated  currency.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  who  could  not  conveniently  return  home 
without  their  pay,  were  compelled  to  receive  that  wretched 
substitute  for  money. 

Jhese  facts,  with  all  their  embarrassing  results,  had  beqn 
felt;  public  opinion  had  yielded  to  their  influence,  and  the 
business  community  had  united  in  opinion  in  favor  of  a 
National  Bank,  as  the  only  source  of  a  sound  currency, 
and  the  only  agent  that  could  restrain  the  State,  institutions 
fro^i  unreasonable  and  iiyurious  issues.  In  the  western 
country  this  feeling  was  universal.  Congress  participate 
in  the  general  sentiment,  and  in  April  1816,  they  passed  a 
law  establishing  a  Bank,  which  was  approved  by  Mr. 
Madison,  then  at  the  head  of  the  JEbcecutive  Government. 

As  soon  as  the  institution  was  organized,  applications 
were  made  from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  the  establish- 
ment of  branches.  Some  of  the  principal  towns  of  Ohio, 
put  in  their  clayns,  and  sent  committees  to  Philadelphia, 
to  sustain  them.  The  success  of  those  applications  was 
considered  as  highly  important,  and  indeed,  absolutely 
necessary,  to  revive  and  sustain  the  crippled  business,  and 
credit  of  the  States.  The  best  paper  then  in  circulation  in 
the  western  country,  was  greatiy  depreciated.  Every  arti- 
cle of  merchandise,  and  every  agricultural  product  had  its 
specie  and  its  paper  pHce;  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
estimated  loss  on  the  consumption  of  foreign  products,  was 
not  less  than  twenty  per  cent.,  to  which  should  be  added, 
a  fi^rther  saxsrifice  in  the  purchase  of.  bills  for  remittance, 
at  an  exorbitant  rate  of  exchange. 

IJxperience  is  always  the  best  teacher  of  wisdom,  and 
the  lessons  leamt  in  her  schopl  are  generally  safe.  What- 
ever the  prejudice  might  have  been  against  such  an  insti- 
tution in  other  States,  it  was  neither  general  nor  strong,  in 
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Ohio.  Her  people  had  not  forgotten  the  beneficial  opera- 
tions of  the  old  Bank,  whose  charter  had  expired;  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  tbey  were  friendly  to  the  establidn- 
ment  of  a  new  one.  The  mission  of  committees  firom 
Ohio,  to  solicit  branches,  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
two — one  at  Cincinnati,  and  the  other  at  Chillicothe. 
The  former  went  into  successful  operation,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  an  intelligent  board  of  directors,  and  of 
Gorham  A.  Worth,  Esq.,  an  experienced  financier  of  New 
York,  who  had  beei^  appointed  cashier. 

The  amount  of  paper  discounted  at  that  office,  including 
domestic  and  foreign  bills,  was  supposed  to  be  less  than  at 
any  other  office,  in  a  place  of  the  same  population  and 
business;  and  the  board  were  not  conscious  that  a  single 
bad  debt  had  been  made.  While  the  business  of  the  ofiice 
was  thus  conducted,  the  parent  board  entered  into  an 
arrangement  with  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United 
States,  to  receive  as  cash,  their  Land  Office  depositee  in 
th^  western  banks.  The  terms  on  which  that  contract  was 
made,  were  not  communicated,  though  it  was  evident  that 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  must  have  been  allowed  a 
heavy  discount,  by  the  Treasury  Department,  as  the  de- 
posites  consisted  entirely  of  depreciated  paper,  not  wcnth 
more,  on  an  average,  than  sixty,  or  at  most;  seventy  centi 
on  the  dollar. 

About  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  that  trash,  "were 
sent  to  the  office  at  Cincinnati,  with  directions  to  collect 
the  amount  from  the  Banks  by  which  it  had  been  issued. 
The  best  of  it  was  passing  at  a  discount  of  thirty  p^  e^it. 
and  upwards.  Some  of  the  Banks  had  fidled  entirely,  and 
aU  of  them  had  stopped  specie  psiyments.  Undw  ikoB6 
circumstances  it  v/:bs  impossible  to  execute  the  orderi  of 
which  notice  was  immediately  given  to  the  parent  board. 
The  directors  of  the  office  were  of  opinion,  that  the  likioet 
advantageous  disposition  that  could  be  made  of  that  per- 
ishing paper,  was  to  loan  it  at  par,  on  the  best  i^oority  that 
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ooold  be  obtained;  as  they  knew  it  was  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  the  institutions,  from  which  it  issued,  to  redeem  it 
then,  whatever  might  be  the  case  thereafter. 

This  plan  was  communicated  to  the  parent  board,  and 
further  instructions  requested.  No  response  having  been 
received,  and  the  paper  daily  becoming  less  valuable,  the 
officers  of  the  branch  took  it  for  granted  that  their  sug- 
gestion was  approved;  and  proceeded,  forthwith,  to  loan 
the  paper,  as  par  funds,  on  the  same  principles  that  govern- 
ed them,  in  other  cases.  In  a  few  months,  nearly  the 
whole  amoiuM;  was  disposed  of,  on  security  which  was  be- 
lieved to  be  good.  About  three-fourths  of  it  proved  to  be 
so ;  every  cent  of  which,  principal  and  interest,  was  col- 
lected. That  amount  exceeded  the  value  of  the  whole  re- 
mittance, if  the  residue  had  been  lost;  this,  however,  was 
not  the  cas^.  A  large  portion  of  the  remaining  fourth  was 
also  collected;  so  that  the  sum  saved,  fell  but  very  littie 
short  of  the  nominal  amount  of  the  remittance ;  and  even 
tiiat  deficiency  would  have  been  much  less  than  it  was, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  distressing  pressure  produced  by 
tiie  sudden  discontinuance  of  the  office,  accompanied  by  an 
order,  promptly  executed,  to  put  in  suit  every  debt  due  to 
the  institution,  without  delay. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  person,  who  did  not  see  the  reckless 
course  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Cashier  and  agent  of  the  mother 
Bank,  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  desolation  which  it 
produced.  The  business  of  Cincinnati  and  its  vicinity  was 
prostrated;  many  of  lier  most  intelligent  business  men  were 
ruined;  and  she  did  not  recover  from  the  shock,  for  many 
years.  In  1821  and  1822,  wh^n  this  work  of  desolMioil 
was  going  on,  the  whole  country  was  laboring  under  great 
pecuniary  embarrassment.  Money  was  not  to  be  had,  on 
any  terms.  Creditors  found  it  necessary,  every  where,  to 
indulge  their  debtors:  and  without  such  indulgence,  the 
entire  West  must  have  become  a  community  of  bankrupts. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when  this  severe  blow  waa 
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inflicted  on  the  people  of  Cincinnati.  In  canying  out  the 
order,  every  debtor  to  the  institution^  however  wealthy,  was 
prosecuted  to  judgment  and  execution.  There  were  a  few 
who  obtained  a  short  respite,  by  giving  mortgages  on  real 
estate,  with  power  to  confess  judgment;  but  in  the  end 
they  sufiered  more  severely  than  those  who  permitted  the 
law  to  take  its  course. 

It  is  a  fact,  highly  honorable  to  the  persecuted  debtors  of 
t)iat  institution,  that  the  statute  of  usury  was  not  plead,  in 
a  single  instance;  though  it  was  a  fact,  easy  of  proof,  that 
in  at  least  half  of  the  cases,  the  defendants  did  not  receive 
from  the  bank  more  than  sixty,  or  at  most,  seventy  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  for  which  they  gave  their  notes. 

It  was  understood,  that  Mr.  Wilson,  who  had  plenaiy 
powers  to  act  as  his  judgment  might  dictate,  adopted  this 
plan,  on  his  own  responsibility,  but  it  was  subsequently  ap- 
proved by  the  mother  board.  He  assigned  as  the  reason 
for  his  conduct,  the  false  pretence,  that  the  managers  of  the 
office  had  loaned  the  funds  in  their  possession,  with  a  pro- 
fusion that  proved  them  to  be  unworthy  of  confidence.  The 
fiftot,  however,  was  as  stated  above,  that,  until  the  time  of 
receiving  the  Land  office  deposites,  the  discounts  at  Cin- 
cinnati were  less  than  the  population  and  business  of  the 
city  would  have  justified,  and  were  perfectly  secure.  The 
excess  complained  of,  resulted  entirely  from  the  loans 
wUch  were  made,  to  save  the  depreciated  paper,  cast  on 
the  office,  by  the  arrangement  with  the  Treasury. 

The  institution  was  very  unfortunate,  in  the  selection  of 
Mr.  Wikon,  as  its  agent.  Though  a  correct  accountant^ 
and  probably  an  honest  man,  he  was  weak  and  prejudiced, 
open  to  fiattery,  and  very  easily  imposed  on. .  His  charac- 
ter, at  Cincinnati,  was  soon  penetrated,  and  he  became  the 
tool  and  the  dupe  of  men  who  knew  how  to  use  him. 

After  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  justi- 
fying the  steps  he  had  taken,  an  exaggerated  statement 
was  published,  <>alc]ulated  to  create  a  belief,  that  the  Bank 
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would  sustain  a  heavy  loss,  by  the  operations  of  their  office 
in  Cincinnati.  The  fact,  however,  was  very  much  the  re- 
verse. They  received  their  own  with  triple  usUry.  Every 
dollar  of  capital  furnished  the  branch,  including  the  Land 
office  trash,  charged  as  par  funds,  has  been  repaid,  and 
they  have  made  a  very  large  profit  on  real  estate,  taken 
from  their  debtors,  at  their  own  valuation,  which  in  many 
instances  did  not  exceed  half  the  amount  of  its  intrinsic 
value. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Contract  of  Judgre  Symmes  with  the  Board  of  Trearary. — Hia  propoaitioii 
to  purchase  two  milliona  of  acrea,  entitling  him  to  College  landa. —  De- 
posite  of  money  on  account. — Misunderstanding  with  Congreasw— Contract 
closed  by  agents  for  one  million  of  acres. —  College  lands  thereby  relin- 
quished.— ^Terms  of  sale  and  settlement  established.^ — ^Published  at  Trenton^ 
—Progress  of  the  Miami  settlements. — History  of  the  College  township. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  chapter  to  state  the  nature  of  the 
contract  of  John  C.  Symmes  and  his  associates,  for  lands 
between  the  Miami  riversj  and  give  some  of  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  purchase.  It  is  generally  known,  that  at 
the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  each  State  set  up  an 
exclusive  claim  to  the  unappropriated  land  within  the  limits 
of  its  charter.  Those  States  which  had  no  vacant  land,  of 
which  number  was  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  remonstrated 
against  the  claim,  as  uigust  and  inequitable.  They  con- 
tended, that  as  the  war  had  been  sustained,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country  acquired  by  the  blood  and  treasure 
of  all  the  States,  every  thing  which  had  been  wrested  from 
the  crown,  in  the  struggle,  belonged  to  the  United  Statesi 
in  their  confederate  character,  as  a  matter  of  right;  and 
should  be  held  for  their  joint  and  equal  benefit. 

There  was  much  excitement  on  that  subject,  and  propo- 
sitions were  made  in  the  public  prints  of  the  day,  advising 
the  destitute  States  to  seize  on  portions  of  those  vacant 
lands,  for  their  own  use.  To  allay  the  ferment,  Congress 
made  strong  appeals  to  the  justice  and  patriotism  of  the 
States,  holding  those  claims,  to  make  liberal  cessions  fd 
Congress,  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  Union.    That  re- 
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qnisition  was  complied  with,  by  several  of  the  States. 
Virginia  made  a  cession  of  the  entire  territory,  north-west 
of  the  Ohio ;  and  Connecticut  ceded  all  her  claim  to  the 
same  territpry,  excepting  that  district,  on  Lake  Erie,  known 
by  the  name  of  "the  Connecticut  Reserve." 

Soon  after  these  cessions  were  made,  Congress  passed 
an  ordinance  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  ceded  territory. 
Their  first  sale  was  a  tract  of  two  millions  of  acres,  on 
either  side  of  the  Muskingum  river,  to  a  New  England 
company  represented  by  Sargent,  Cutler,  and  others.  Im- 
n^ediately  thereafter,  John  Cloves  Symmes,  then  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  New  Jersey,  proposed  to  a  number  of  his  friends, 
most  of  whom  had  been  ofiicers  in  the  Revolutionary  army, 
to  join  him  in  purchasing  a  trhct  of  two  millions  of  acres, 
between  the  Miami  rivers.  They  agreed  to  take  limited  - 
interests  in  such  a  contract,  provided  a  plan  was  devised 
for  the  management  and  disposal  of  it,  which  to  them 
should  appear  safe  and  prudent.  On  that  intimation,  Mr. 
Symmes  di-ew  up  a  plan,  which  he  submitted,  and  which, 
being  approved  of,  he  published  in  pamphlet  form,  entitled 
^' Terms  of  sale  and  settlement  of  Miami  Lands."  [See 
Appendix  A-B.]  He  then  submitted  a  proposition  to  Con- 
gress, on  the  29th  of  August,  1787,  to  purchase,  for  himself 
and  associates,  all  the  land  lying  between  the  Miami  riven, 
south  of  a  line  drawn  due  west  from  the  western  termina- 
tion of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  grant  to  Sargent,  Cut- 
ler &  Co.,  on  the  same  terms  that  had  been  granted  to  that 
Company,  excepting  only,  that  instead  of  two  townships 
for  the  use  of  an  University,  only  one  might  be  assigned 
him  for  the  use  of  an  academy. 

This  application  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Treasury, 
to  take  order,  [See  Congress  Journal,  Vol.  XIL  page  150.] 
At  the  same  time,  he  paid  into  the  Treasury  about  eighty- 
two  thousand  dollars,  the  principal  part  of  which  had  been 
advanced  by  his  associates.  His  proposition  having  been 
accepted,  and  the  first  payment  deposited,  he  did  not  wait 
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to  close  his  contract  by  a  formal  instrument,  duly  executed, 
but  immediately  set  out  for  the  western  country,  with  a 
view  of  exploring  his  purchase.  Congress,  on  learning 
that  fact,  and  recollecting  the  proposition  which  had  been 
recently  made,  in  some  of  the  public  prints,  in  New  Jersey 
and  elsewhere,  on  the  subject  of  Western  lands^  became 
alarmed.  It  was  intimated  to  them,  that  the  object  of  the 
Judge  was  to  get  possession,  and  then  set  them  at  defiance. 
Under  that  impression,  a  resolution  was  ofiered,  ordering 
Colonel  Harmar,  who  was  stationed  with  his  regiment  be- 
low Pittsburgh,  to  dispossess  him,  and  directing  the  ex- 
pense to  be  paid  out  of  the  money  deposited,  and  the  resi- 
due to  be  returned. 

Fortunately,  Doctor  Boudinot  and  General  Dayton,  two 
of  his  associates,  were  in  Congress  at  the  time,  and  were 
able  to  make  such  explanations,  as  induced  a  withdrawal 
of  the  resolution,  on  their  assurance  that  the  contract 
should  be  executed,  in  due  form,  without  unnecessary 
delay.  To  comply  with  that  engagement,  they  dispatched 
Daniel  Marsh,  one  of  the  associates,  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the 
Judge,  and  induce  him  to  return,  or  to  execute  a  power  of 
attorney,  authorising  some  of  his  friends  to  complete  the 
contract  for  him.  Mr.  Marsh  overtook  him  at  Pittsburgh, 
preparing  to  descend  the  river.  Without  hesitation,  he 
gave  a  letter  of  attorney,  authorising  his  associates,  Jona- 
than Dayton  and  Daniel  Marsh,  to  execute  the  contract  in 
such  form  as  they  might  see  proper.-  Mr.  Marsh  then 
returned,  and  the  Judge  proceeded  to  the  Miami  country. 

As  soon  as  the  power  of  attorney  was  received,  the 
agents  consulted  with  their  associates,  and  on  their  advice, 
executed  a  contract  of  three  parts,  on  the  15th  of  October, 
1788,  between  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Treasmy, 
of  the  first  part,  Jonathan  Dajrton  and  Daniel  Manh,  of 
the  second  part,  and  John  C.  Symmes  and  his  associates, 
of  the  third  paFt 

By  that  contract  the  quantity  of  land  named  in  his  propo^ 
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sition  to  the  Board  of  Treasury,  was  reduced  toone  million 
of  acres;  and  the  south  boundary,  instead  of  rctnning  from 
one  Miami  to  the  other,  according  to  thq.  first  proposition, 
terminated  at  a  point  on  the  Ohio  river,  twenty  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Big  Miami,  which  on  survey,  was  found  to 
be  within  the  limits  of  Cincinnati — thence  northwardly,  par- 
allel with  the  general  course  of  the  Big  Miami  for  quantity. 

The  contract  contained  a  stipulation,  that  if  Symmes,  the 
party  of  the  third  part,  should  neglect  or  refuse  to  execute  it, 
it  should  inure  to  the  benefit  of  th^  parties  of  the  second 
part,  and  their  associates ;  who  covenanted,  in  that  case  to 
perform  it  themselves.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  the  land 
was  two-thirds  of  a  dollar  per  acre,  payable  in  certificates 
of  debt  due  from  the  United  States,  worth  at  that  time,  five 
shillings  in  the  pound.*  The  specie  price  of  the  land  on 
that  estimate  was  reduced  to  fifteen  pence  per  cu^re.  The 
interest  due  on  the  certificates,  was  hot  to  be  received  in 
payment;  but  for  that  amount,  new  certificates  denomin- 
ated **  Indents,"  were  issued  at  the  Treasury  Department. 

By  one  of  the  stipulations  of  the  contract,  the  purchasers 
were  at  liberty  to  pay  one-seventh  part  of  the  consideration 
in  Military  Land- warrants,  issued  by  the  United  States,  to 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  They 
contracted  to  pay  the  consideration,  in  six  equal  semi-annual 
instalments,  and  on  the  payment  of  each  instalment,  they 
were  entitled  to  receive  a  patent,  for  a  proportionate  part 
Tof  the  lands. 

The  personal  interest  Mr.  Symmes  was  to  have  in  the 
contract,  is  shown  distinctly,  in  the  plan  of  sale,  adopted 


*  The  ordinance  for  the  lale  of  the  public  lands,  under  which  the  Muf- 
kingnm  and  the  Miami  contracts  were  made,  estimated  their  value  at  one  dol- 
lar per  acre;  but  as  they  were  then  offered  in  very  large  tracts,  it^ contained  a 
provision,  that  one-third  of  that  sum  should  be  deducted  from  the  price  to  be 
charged,  on  account  of  bad  land,  and  land  covered  with  water;  so  that  the 
price  really  paid,  under  those  contracts,  was  two-thirds  of  a  dollar,  or  five 
shillings  Pennsylvania  currency,  per  acre. 
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and  published  by  him,  in  1787.  [See  appendix  B.]  As  is 
stated  in  that  document,  he  set  apart  for  his  own  use  and 
benefit,  the  entire  township,  lying  lowest  down  in  the  point, 
formed  by  the  Ohio  and  Great  Miami  rivers,. together  with 
the  three  fractional  townships  lying  west,  and  south,  be- 
tween it  and  those  rivers ;  estimated  to  contain  forty  thou- 
sand acres.  He  stipulated  to  pay  for  tho9e  lands  him- 
self, and  that  the  profit  he  might  make  on  the  sale  of 
tiiem,  should  be  the  only  reward  he  would  receive  for  hifl 
time  and  trouble,  in  attending  to  the  business.  That  pro- 
position was  acquiesced  in  by  his  associates,  and  on  the 
2d  of  March  following  (1788,)  he  sold  an  undivided  moiety, 
of  his  entire  reservation  to  Elias  Boudinot  of  Elizabethtown, 
New  Jersey,  at  an  advanced  price,  agreed  on  between  them. 
[See  Appendix,  F.] 

It  was  stipulated,  that  the  associates  should  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  selecting,  and  locating  as  much  of  the  residue  of 
the  purchase,  as  they  saw  proper  to  take,  at  the  contract 
price,  and  the  community  at  large,  were  invited  to  become 
associates,  and  avail  themselves  of  that  privilege.  To  in- 
duce them  to  do  so  without  loss  of  time,  it  was  stipulated 
that  after  the  1st  day  of  May  then  next,  the  price  of  the 
land  should  be  a  dollar  per  acre ;  and  that  it  would  be  atill 
further  increased,  as  the  settlement  of  the  country  would 
justify :  and  it  was  expressly  stipulated,  that  all  the  money 
received  on  those  sales,  above  the  Congressional  price, 
should  be  deposited  with  the  Regbter;  and  expended  in 
opening  roads,  and  erecting  bridges,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
settlement.  It  was  also  stipulated,  that  a  Register  ahoold 
be  appointed  by  the  associates  to  superintend  the  location 
of  the  land,  and  to  receive  and  apply  the  surplus  money  to 
the  purposes  before  mentioned.  This  stipulation,  however, 
was  never  performed.— Mr.  Symmes  acted  as  Register  him- 
self—-received  all  the  money  paid  as  well  after,  as  before 
the  augmentation  of  the  prTce,  and  applied  it  to  hia  own 
use. 
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The  plan  contained  another  provision,  well  calculated  to 
hasten  the  settlement  of  the  country,  but  which  in  conser 
quince  of  the  loose,  vague  terms  in  which  it  was  couched, 
and  the  omission  to  appoint  a  Register,  was  on^  of  the 
the. most  fruitful  sources  of . litigation,  in  the  early  settle* 
ynent  of  the  Miami  Purchase. 

The  provision  referred  to,  is  that  which  required  every 
locator,  within  two  years  from  the  time  of  entering  his  loca- 
tion, to  place  himself  or  some  other  person  on  the  land ;  or 
in  some  station  of  defence,  and  begin  an  improvement  on 
every  tract,  if  it  could  be  done  with  safety,  and  to  continue 
such  improvement  seven  years,  provided  they  were  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  Indians  for  that.period ;  on  the  penalty  of  sub- 
jecting to  forfeiture,  one  sixth  part  of  each  tract;  which  the 
Register  was  authorised  to  lay  off,  at  the  north  east  comer, 
in  a  regular  square,  and  grant  to  any  volunteer  settler,  who 
should  irst  apply  and  perform  what  'was  reqtdred  of  the 
first  locator. 

Had  the  conditions  on  which  tiiose  forfeitures  depended, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  be  granted  to  voltm- 
teer  settlers,  been  stated  with  clearness  i^nd  precision,  nei- 
ther the  wisdom  of  the  project,  nor  the  equity  of  the  volun- 
teer claimant,  after  he  had  performed  the  service,  on  which 
his  title  was  to  depend,  would  have  been  questioned;  but 
the  indefinite,  confused,  phraseology,  used  in  the  pamphlet, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  pro- 
vifdon,  and  the  omission  to  appoint  a  Register,  to  whom 
the  power  of  granting  forfeitures  was  to  be  exclusively  con- 
fiided,  made  it  difficulty  if  not  impossible,  to  carry  it  literally 
into  effect.  The  consequence  was,  that  it  became  doubtful 
whether  on  legal  grounds,  any  of  those  claims  could  be 
maintained. 

The  prevailing  impression  on  the  public  mind,  was  de- 
cidedly in  their  favor;  and  whenever-  the  claimant  could 
make   out  a  plausible   case,  he  Was  certain  of  success. 
When  they  first  became  a  subject  of  litigation,  an  attempt 
27 
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was  made  to  induce  the  Court  to  apply  to  them  the  rigid 
principles,  on  which  forfeitures  were  sustained.  If  fliey 
had  done  so,  it  was  the  better  opinion,  that  there  was  not 
a  forfeiture  title  in  the  Miami  Purchase,  which  could  have 
been  maintained.  The  Court,  however,  declined  to  do  so, 
and  permitted  the  jury,  in  each  case,  to  be  governed  by  the 
apparent  equity,  which  it  presented. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  desired  to  turn  in  Mil- 
itary Warrants,  in  payment  of  land.  General  Dayton  was 
appointed  to  receive  them;  and  subsequently  the  3d  entire 
range  of  townships  was  conveyed  to  him,  in  trust,  for  the 
persons  to  whom  the  Warrants  belonged.  From  that  cir- 
cumstance it  obtained  the  name  of  the  Military  Range. 

As  the  contract  with  the  Board  of  Treasury,  required  the 
purchasers  to  survey  the  tract  into  ranges,  townships,  and 
sections,  at  their  own  expense,  a. suitable  number  of  sur- 
veyors were  employed,  by  Judge  Synmies,  to  aoeomplish 
that  work;  but,  unfortunately,  a  plan  was  adopted,  better 
calculated  for  economy,  than  for  accuracy.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  survey,  the  principal  surveyor  was  di- 
rected, to  run  a  line  east  and  west,  from  one  Miami  river 
to  the  other,  sufficiently  north  to  avoid  the  bends  of  the 
Ohio,  for  a  base  line,  on  which  he  was  directed  to  plant 
a  stake  at  the  termination  of  each  mile.  The  assistant 
surveyors  were  then  instructed  to  run  meridian  lines  by  the 
compass,  from  each  of  those  stakes,  and  to  plant  a  stake  at 
the  termination  of  each  mile,  for  a  section  comer.  The 
purchasers  were  then  left  to  complete  the  survey,  by  run- 
ning east  and  west  lines,  at  their  own  expense,  to  connect 
those  comers.  By  that  defective  plan  of  survey,  scarcely 
two  sections  could  be  found  in  the  Purchase,  of  thehiame 
shape,  or  of  equal  contents :  some  were  too  wide,  others 
too  narrow,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  be  one  in  the 
whole  Purchase,  the  corresponding  comers  of  ^riueh»  either 
on  the  north,  or  the  south  side»  are  on  the  same  east  and 
west  line.    In  some  instances,  the  comer  on  one  meridian 
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was  found  to  be  ten,  twenty,  and  sometimes  thirty  rods, 
•ither  north  or  south  of  the  corresponding  comer,  on  the 
other  meridian*  Tliis  irregularity  was  embarrassing,  and 
was  very  much  complained  of.  Three  or  four  years  after- 
wards, when  many  of  the  sections  had  been  occupied  and 
improved,  the  Judge  adopted  a  plan  to  remedy  that  diffi* 
culty,  which  rendered  confusion  more  confused;  He  order* 
ed  the  meridian  line,  which  formed  the  east  boundary  of 
the  section,  on  which  Cincinnati  stands,  to  be  carefully  re* 
measured,  and  new  stakes  to  be  set  up,  at  the  termination 
of  each  mile.  That  line,  he  declared  to.  be  the  standard^ 
and  diriscted  purchasers  and  settlers  to  run  Unes  east  and 
west,  from,  the  new  stakes,  and  to  ^tablish  their  comers  at 
the  points  of  intersection  on  the  meridians.  That  plan, 
had  it  been  persisted  in,  would  have  x^hanged  every  origi* 
nal  comer  in  the  Purchase^  Some  of  the  purchasers  pur- 
sued the  directions  of  the  Judge,  and  regulated  their  pos- 
eessions  by  the  new  comers,  established  as  above.  It  waa 
Boon  found,  experimentally,  that  the  remedy  was  worse 
than  the  disease;  but  fortunately  it  was  not  long  before  the 
difficdlty  was  settled  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State,  confirming  the  old  corners,  on  the  ground,  that 
the  original  survey  had  been  made  under  the  authority  of 
an  act  of  Congress,  and  accepted  at  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  was  therefore  final  and  obligatory,  a^d  could 
not  be  altered  by  either  party. 

'  About  the  same  time,  1^  similar  dilQiculty  arose  in  regard 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  Military  Range,  which  had  been 
conveyed  to  General  Dayton,  for  the  purposes  before  men- 
tioned.*   As  the  surveyors  of  Judge  Symmes  had  not  divi- 

•  Judge  SymmM  initnioted  hm  minreyorB  in  niniMiig  the  meridiane  from 
hie  beee  line,  which  wae  three  miles  north  of  the  ■onthem  boundary,  of  the 
•econd  Fractional  Range,  to  place  atakei  for  the  comers  of  sections,  for  the 
distahce  of  three  Ranges,  or  eighteen  mfles,  from  the  south  boundary  of  th* 
oeoond  Fiaetional  Range,  which  would  bring  them  to  the  south  boundary  of 
the  third  entire  Range;  and  from  thence  to  measure  six  ipiles,  the  width  of 
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ded  that  range  into  sections,  by  planting  stakes,  as  they  did 
in  other  places,  Mr.  Ludlow  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Dayton, 
to  make  the  survey,  and  establish  the  section  comers.  The 
lines  run  by  him,  as  boundaries  of  the  Range,  interfered,  in 
some  cases,  with  the  comers  previously  made,  but  having 
been  run  by  competent  authority,  they  were  confirmed  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  as  far  as  they  did  not  conflict  with  the 
survey  previously  made  under  the  authority  of  Mr.  Symmes, 
by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress. 

As  some  of  the  sections  were  too  large,  and  others  too 
small,  and  as  it  had  been  ascertained,  that  the  entire  sur- 
vey cont€tined  the  quantity  of  land  required  to  complete  all 
the  sections,  Mr.  Symmes,  to  do  justice  among  the  pur- 
chasers and  to  himself,  established  a  general  rule,  that  in 
all  cases  of  a  deficiency,  he  would  pay  to  the  purchasers,  at 
the  rate  of  four  dollars  per  acre,  fat  such  deficiency,  and 
that,  where  there' was  a  surplus,  the  purchaser  should  pay 
for  it,  at  the  same  rate.  Although  his  right  to  establish 
this  rule  w€is  not  admitted,  yet  it  seemed  to  be  equitable, 
and  was  not  complained  of;  probably,  a  lawyer  would 
have  taken  the  contract  price,  in  each  case,  to  ascertain 
the  sum  to  be  refunded,  or  received,  as-  th6  ease  might  be, 

Although  the  contest  about  the  old  and  new  comers,  has 
been  judicially  settled,  yet  they  have  occasionally  given 
rise  to  litigation,  since  that  time.  In  some  cases  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  dispute,  which  of  the  two  existing  comers 
was  the  old  original  comer,  and  which  the  new  one.  In 
other  cases,  agreements  had  been  made  by  the  parties  to 
establish  comers  for  themselves,  which  produced  litigation. 
But  those  causes  of  dispute  seem  to  be  exhausted. 

About  the  year  1810,  the  mansion-house  of  Judge  SymmeSi 
at  North  Bend,  one  of  the  most  spacious  and  commodious 

in  the  State,  was  destroyed  by  an  incendiary.    The  Judge 

■ — ■ — — . '^ 

the  Military  Range,  without  letting  stakes.  At  tlie  end  of  the  slzth  mDe,  on 
each  meridian,  they  were  directed  to  make  oomefs,  for  the  eommenoemsnt  of 
the  fourth  entire  Range. 
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being  absent  at  the  time,  most  of  the  papen,  maps,  and 
books  of  entry,  relating  to  the  survey  and  sale  of  lands,  in 
the  purchase,  were  consumed,  and  it  was  apprehended, 
that  very  great  difficulty  and  embarrassment  would  be  pro^ 
duced  by  the  loss.  It  was  aiseertailied,  however,  that  the 
principal  book,  containing  the  original  locations,  was  in 
Cincinnati,  wheire  it  had  been  taken,  a  short  time  before,  to 
be  used  as  evidence  in  court. 

The  original  field  notes  of  the  survey  were  destroyed; 
but,  fortunately.  Judge  Henderson  and  sofne  other  sur- 
veyors had  taken  copies  with  great  care  and  accurcusy,  for 
their  own  convenience.  Under  the  sanction  of  an  act  of  the 
Legislature,  those  copies  were  procured,  and  their  ac^ura^ 
proved.  They  were  then  recorded,  and  by  the  authority  at 
the  act,  were  made  legal  evidence,  in  all  cases  to  which 
they  applied.  By  these  means  the  apprehended  mischief 
was  in  a  great  measure  prevented. 

Some  difficulty,  however,  was  experienced  by  the  property 
holders  in  Cincinnati,  owing  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  town,  when  it  was  first  laid  out.  For  their 
own  convenience,  they  agreed  to  leave  the  legal  title  to  thd 
town  section  and  fraction,  in  Mr.  Symmes,  who  undertook 
to  make  deedd  to  the  purchasers  of  lots,  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  certificates,  signed  by  any  two  of  the  proprietors. 
Those  certificates^  which  were  indispensably  necessary  to 
give  validity  to  thcj  deeds  executed  by  the  trustee,  were  left 
in  his  hands,  and  were  consumed  with  his  house.  It  was 
understood,  that  in  some  casiMj  certificates  had  been  irregti- 
larly  and  fraudulently  obtained;  and  alift>,  that  deeds  had 
been  made  to  assignees,  on  assignments  alledged  to  be 
firaudulent. 

In  H9bme  of  these  cases  allegations  of  that  nature  wer^ 
made,  by  the  oiiginal  holders,  who  denied  the  assignments 
to  be  genuine,  alledging,  that  if  they  existed,  they  were 
forgeries.  It  also  became  impossible  to  ascertain  whether 
all  the  deeds,  given  for  lots  in  the  town,  had  been  authcNr- 
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ifled  by  the  proprietors;  but,  whatever  the  facts  might  have 
been,  in  reference  to  those  matters,  the  loss  of  the  certifi- 
cates precluded  all  investigation,  and  operated  as  a  quietus 
to  the  claimants  in  possession. 

Soon  afW  the  conflagration,  suspicion  rested  on  a  man 
residing  near  the  Bend,  by  the  name  of  Hart,  who  was 
known  to  be  a  violent  enemy  of  Mr.  Synmies.  He  was 
arrested,  indicted,  and  put  on  his  trial;  and  although  the 
evidence  in  the  case  produced  conviction  of  his  guilt,  on  the 
minds  of  nine-tenths  of  the  crowd  of  by-standers,  who  heard 
it,  he  W€is  acquitted  by  the  jury. 

The  contract,  executed  by  the  agents  of  Judge  Symmes, 
in  October,  1788,  required  the  payment  of  the  purchase 
money  to  be  completed,  within  three  years,  after  the  boun- 
dary lines  of  the  entire  tract  had  been  surveyed,  and  plainly 
marked  by  the  geographer  of  the  United  States,  or  other 
person  appointed  for  that  purpose.  That  survey  must  have 
been  made  in  the  fall  of  1788,  or  early  in  the  spring  of 
1780.  In  either  case,  the  last  instalment  must  have  been 
due  early  in  1792.  At  that  time,  only  the  first,  and  part 
of  the  second,  had  been  paid;  and  the  contract,  of  course, 
was  liable  to  forfeiture. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Purchase 
commenced  on  the  Ohio  river,  at  a  point,  twenty  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Miami,  which  was  within  the 
Unutp  of  Cincinnati,  and  ran  firom  thence  north,  parallel 
with  the  general  course  of  the  Big  Miami,  for  quantity, 
[See  Appendix,  C]  Mr.  Symmes  had,  however,  sold  the 
principal  part  of  the  land  between  that  line  and  the  Little 
Miami.  In  order  to  obtain  relief  firom  those  embarrassing 
difficulties,  he  petitioned  Congress,  in  the  spring  of  1792,  to 
alter  his  contract,  in  such  manner,  that  it  should  extend 
firem  one  Miami  to  the  other,  and  be  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  Ohio,  on  the  east  and  west,  by  the  Miami  river^, 
and  on  the  north,  by  a  parallel  of  latitude,  so  nm  as  lo 
include  the  quantity. 
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The  prayer  of  that  petition  was  granted,  and  a  law  was 
passed  authorising  the  akeration  to  be  made,  by  which  a 
large  number  of  meritorious  purchasers  were  secured  in 
the  quiet  possession  of  their  lands  and  improvements. 
The  law,  however,  made  a  reservation  of  fifteen  acres, 
contiguous  to  Fort  Washington,  and  extending  to  the  Ohio 
river,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  garrison.* 

That  object  being  secured,  Mr.  Symmes  presented  an- 
other petition  praying  for  the  passage  of  a  law,'  authorising 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  grant  him  a  patent 
for  as  much  of  the  land,  contained  in  his  contract,  as  he 
might  then  be  able  to  pay  for.  That  application  was  also 
granted^  and  a  law  to  that  effect  was  passed  on  the  5th  of 
May. 

In  1794,  the  Judge  repaired  to  Philadelphia,  and,  on  a 
settiement  with  the  Treasury  Department,  it  was  asoer- 
tained  that  he  had  paid  for  two  hundred  and  forty-eight 
thousand  five  hundred,  and  forty  acres  of  land,  for  which 
he  obtained  a  patent  in  September  1794.  But  as  the  same 
la^  of  1792,  contained  a  provision  authoriMng  the  Presi* 
dent  to  grant  a  College  township  for  the  use  of  the  Miami 
Purchase,  although  the  right  to  such  a  grant  had  been  lost, 

*  Bf  the  tct  of  CongreM,  of  April,  1793,  defining  the  boimdariee  of  tlia 
grant  to  Judge  Symmes,  and  his  asiociates,  the  Preaident  was  authoriaed  to 
reserve  to  the  United  States,  such  lands,  at  and  near  Fort  Washington,  as  he 
might  think  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  garrison,  at  that  fort 

Id  the  patent,  made  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  May,  1799,  the  President 
Tssenred  a  tract  of  fifteen  acre#,  including  Fort  Washington,  for  the  aeeommor 
dation  of  its  garrison.  He  also  reserved  a  tract  of  Ifind,  at  or  near  th^  mouth 
of  the  Big  Miami,  equal  to  one  mile  square,  to  he  located  as  should  thereafter 
be  directed.  This  last  reservation  was  made  ^n  a  proviso,  that  Congress  pass- 
ad  a  law  approving  of  it,  within  two  years;  In  which  case  the  reservation  of 
fifteen  acres  at  ^ort  Washington,  was  to  be  relinquished  to  Mr.  Symmes,  and 
his  associates.  But  after  mature  deliberation,  it  was  determined  to  retain  the 
fifteen  acres,  as  most  useful  to  the  government  In  consequence  of  which, 
the  law  mentioned  in  the  patent,  was  not  passed,  and  the  tract  of  a  mflo 
square,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Miami,  reverted  to  Mr.  Symmes  and  his 
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in  consequence  of  reducing  the  purchase,  from  two  millions 
of  acres,  to  one  million,  by  the  contract  of  1788:  and  as 
that  township,  together  with  the  reserved  sections,  were 
included  in  the  same  patent;  the  boundaries  described  in 
it  contained  three  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  acres. 

The  draft  of  the  patent,  prepared  by  General  Hamilton, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  Symmbs, 
because  it  did  not  convey  the  land  to  him  alone,  but  to 
him  and  his  associates.  The  Secretary  refused  to  alter  it, 
and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  President.  On  examina- 
tion, he  found  that  the  patent  was  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  contract,  and  the  act  of  Congress,  on  which  it -was 
founded.  He  therefore  refused  to  interfere,  and  eventually 
the  patent  was  accepted,  as  it  had  been  prepared  by  (Gen- 
eral Hamilton.  This  difficulty  being  over,  Mr.  Symmes 
returned  to  the  Miami,  and  commenced  the  issuing  of 
deeds.  Prior  to  that  period  his  vendees  held  no  other  evi- 
dence of  right  than  the  original  warrants  received  at  the 
time  of  purchstse. 

In  the  estimation  of  Congress  those  transactions  termi- 
nated the  contract  of  1788,  though  it  was  neither  formally 
released  nor  canceled.  That  omission  left  it  prima  facie  in 
fiill  force;  and  induced  Mr.  Symmes  to  believe,  that  he 
would  be  entitled  to  a  farther  fulfilment  of  it,  on  his 
ma]dng  future  payments. 

The  northern  boundary  of  the  patent  extended  only  a 
few  miles  above  the  Military  Range;  in  consequence  of 
which,  a  large  quantity  of  land,  previously  sold  by  Mr. 
Synunes,  was  not  included  in  it,  and  not  only  so,  but  on 
his  return  from  Philadelphia,  he  continued  to  mU,  beyond 
the  Umits  of  his  patent,  as  he  had  done  before,  con^dently 
expecting  to  obtain  a  ftuther  grant,  on  making  fturther  pay-r 
ments  to  government,  tn  the  mean  time,  doubta  were 
entertained  as  to  the  validity  of  his  right  to  make  thoee 
sales.    Rumors  were  afloat  which  rendered  the  purohaoem 
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uneasy;  they  began  to  fear  for  their  safety,  and  insisted 
that  Mr.  Symihes  shoold  talce  measures  for  their  security. 
They  had  paid  large  sums  of  money,  in  the  purchase 
and  improvement  of  their  farms,  and  were  apprehensive 
that  it  might  all  be  lost.  .  Some  of  them  proposed  to  make- 
a  direct  application  to  Congress  for  relief,  but  Mr.  Symmes 
dissuaded  them  from  that  measure,  lest  it  might  defeat  the 
claim  he  was  about  to  set  up,  for  the  complete  fulfilment 
of  his  contract.  Finding  that  he  could  not  pacify  them 
any  longer,  he  concluded  to  go  to  Philadelphia;  and  in  the 
fall  of  1796,  after  the  a^oumment  of  .the  General  Court, 
at  Marietta,  he  proceeded  on  his  journey,  accompanied  by 
the  writer  of  this  narrative,  ^ho  went  on  a  visit  to  his 
friends,  in  Newark  and  New  York,  and  who  had  an  int^- 
est  in  the  success  of  the  application.1^      < 


•  Ai  they  did  not  imdye  at  Philadelphia  nntil  a  few  days  before  the  fint 
Monday  in  December,  when  Preeident  Washington  was  to  deliTer  his  last  offi* 
eial  address  tp  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,.  Mr.  Burnet,  who  had  been  pre- 
ient  (t  his  first  inangnration,  in  New  York,  in  1789,  determined  to  remain  ia 
the  city  folr  the  purpose  of  being  present  on  the  interesting  occasion,  which 
was  thenjit  hand. ,  Being  personally  acquainted  with  seyeral  members  of  Con* 
grees,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  being  .introduced  into  the  hall  in  company 
with  them,  and  of  course  in  time  to  obtain  a  couTenient  position  in  front  of 
the  Speaker's  chair.  ^ 

•Soon  after  the  members  of  Congress  were  seated,  the  President,  accompa- 
nied by  the  Cabinet  and  his  Private  Secretary,  entered  the  hall,  preceded  by  a 
Committee  of  Congress,  by  whom  he  was  conducted  to  the  Speaker's  chair. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  rich  black  velyet,  with  black  silk  stockings  and 
large  shoe-buckles  and  knee^buekles.  According  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  his 
hair  was  combed  back  from  his  fdrehead— powdered— curled  at  his  templest 
and  gathered  behind  in  a  square  black  silk  bag  suspended  between  his'iriionl- 
ders.  A  neat  dreas-sword  hung  at  his  left  side.  The  moment  he  took  his  seal 
erery  eye  in  the  hall  was  di|pected  to,  and  apparently  riTeted  on  him ;  and,  al« 
though  the  house  was  crowded  to  suffocation,  it  was  as  still  as  the  gruTe. 
ETery  individual  of  the  multitude  was  manifebUy  afraid  to  move,  lest  he  might 
disturb  the  solemnity  of  the  scelle^  ^ 

After  sitting  eight  or  ten  minutes,  the  President  arose,  and  bowing  first  to 
the  members  of  Congress  who  were  immediately  before  him,  and  then  to  tho 
surrounding  mi^titude,  proceeded  to  deliver  his  addzMS,  which  was  writtoa 
and  open  before  him.  though  he  scarcely  found  it  necessary  to  look  atit,  al 
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The  Judge  spent  the  winter  and  spring  in  fhiitlesB  efforts 
to  induce  the  government  to  receive  his  money,  and  make 
him  a  further  grant.  They,  however,  assumed  the  ground, 
that  the  arrangement  under  the  law  of  1702,  was  a  final 
a<\ju8tment  of  all  his  claims — that  the  whole  contract  had 
been  fbrfeited  for  non-payment,  anterior  to  the  law  of 
1792,  and  might,  at  that  time,  have  been  so  declared.  They 
alledged  that  a  formal  release,  under  those  circumstances, 
was  not  necessary,  as  the  forfeiture  of  the  contract  was 
apparent  on  the  face  of  it.  Finding  that  there  was  not 
the  most  distant  hope  of  success,  he  abandoned  his  claim, 
in  despair;  leaving  the  purchasers,  whose  lands  were  not 
covered  by  the  patent,  to  seek  the  best  remedy  in  their 
power. 

The  situation  of  those  disappointed  men,  was  distressing. 
Many  of  them  had  paid  for  their  land  in  full,  and  all  them 
in  part.  They  had  also  expended  considerable  sums  of 
money,  and  some  years  of  labor  in  clearing  and  improving 
them.  Thus  situated,  they  found  themselves  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  government;  liable  to  be  dispossessed  at 
any  moment.  Memorials  were  presented  to  Congress,  re- 
presenting their  grievances,  and  praying  for  relief;  and  in 
1709,  an  act  was  passed  in  their  favor,  which  secured  to  them 
and  to  all  other  persons,  who  had  made  written  contracts 
with  John  C.  Symmes,  prior  to  the  1st  of  April,  1709j  and 

ftny  time  during  the  delirery .  He  ipoke  with  great  delibeiatioik  and  with  coa- 
■ideraUe  emphana.  The  intonation  of  hie  Toice  was  solemn,  and  all  hit  mofia- 
menta  and  geatares  were  dignified,  bnt  easy  and  graoefiil.  The  ezprearion  of 
his  eonntenance,  together  with  his  manner  and  general  deportment,  prodneed 
on  the  feelings  of  the  audience  the  same  deep,  indescribaUe  e£foet  jthat  had 
been  so  often  noticed,  and  spoken  of  on  former  occasions. 

After  the  address  wte  closed,  the  mnltitnde,  erldently  vaMUag  to  ntin, 
wmained  in  their  places  gating  on  the  ohfeet  of  their  TonermtioB  and  lore;  aad 
it  was  with  mnch  diflicnlty  that  a  passage  ooald  be  Wda  saflkient  to  eaable 
the  President  and  his  snite  to  reach  their  carriagea;  and  after  that  objeel  was 
Moompiished,  the  crowd  in  the  street  was  so  dense  and  extended  to  neh  a 
dManoe  that  it  wis  some  hoars  before  they  wen  oaaMod  to  mak»  tMr  way 
thvangh  them* 
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whose  lands  .were  not  comprehended  in  Ids  patent,  a  prefer- 
ence over  all  other  purchasers,  at  two  dollars  per  acre* 

In  1801,  the  right  of  pre-emption  was  extended  to  all  per- 
sons, who  had  purchased  prior  to  the  1st  of  January,  1800; 
and  afterwards.  Congress  continued  to  indulge  them,  from 
year  to  year;  till  they  were  all  enabled  to  complete  their 
payments,  and  secure  theit  titles. 

Without  expressing  any  opinion,  on  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Symmes'  claim  under  his  contract  of  1788,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  fact,  that  he  candidly,  and  honestly  believed,  he  was 
entitled  to  its  fulfilment,  imd  had  a  right  to  continue  his 
sales,  as  he  had  done :  and  judging  from  appearances,  he 
never  despaired  of  ultimate  success;  till  he  was  finally  re- 
pulsed, in  the  winter  of  1790-7. 

.  Prior  to  that  time,  in  addition  to  the  sales  before  referred 
to,  he  had  granted  to  individuals  and  companies,  pre-emp- 
tion rights  to  large  tracts;  in  consideration  of  their  assum- 
ing to  pay  the  original  contract  price,  to  the  government* 
The  grantees  of  these  pre-emptions,  sold  out  at  an  advance 
in  small  traots.to  others;  who  also  engaged  to  pay  the  Gro^ 
vemment  price,  assmned  by  their  vendors,  whenever  called 
for.  In  this  way,  a  large  portion  of  the  tract  of  a  million 
of  acres,  contracted  for  by  Mr.  Symmes,  in  1788,  had  passed 
from  him  and  was  claimed  by  others ;  many  of  whom  were 
in  possession,  residing  on,  and  improving  tlie  land.  Several 
towns  had  been  laid  out  and  settled— mills  had  been  builti 
and  orchards-  planted^  and  for  miles  north  of  the  patent  linCi 
the  country  was  as  thickly  settled,  and  as  well  improved,  as 
it  was  generally  within  the  patent. 

From  this  view  of  the  case,  the  vast  importance  of  those 
pre-emption  laws  may  be  seen.  By  their  operation,  some 
hundreds  of  families  were  saved  firom  ruin,  and  made  inde- 
pendent and  happy.  The  extension  of  the  right,  by  HHib 
law  of  1801,  to  all  who  had  purchased,. prior  to  the  1st  of 
January,  1800,  embraced  the  whole  of  those  unfortunate 
people,  and  enabled  everyone  of  them,  to  save  himself: 
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and  the  extension  of  credit  which  CongreBs  gave,  from  time 
to  time,  by  subsequent  laws,  was  so  liberal,  that  some  of 
them  were  able  to  pay  their  instalments,  from  the  product 
of  their  farms. 

As  the  facts  relating  to  the  College  township,  mentioned 
in  the  original  proposition  of  Judge  Symmes  to  Congress, 
are  not  generally  known,  or  understood,  it  may  be  proper 
here  to  state  them  concisely. 

The  ordinance  under  which  the  early  sales  of  the  publie 
domain  were  made,  did  not  authorise  a  grant  of  College 
lands,  to  purchasers  of  a  less  quantity  than  two  millions  of 
acres.  The  original  proposition  of  Mr.  Symmes,  being  for 
that  quantity,  would  have  entitled  him  to  the  benefit  of  the 
grant,  had  it  been  carried  into  effect.  It  was  therefore  sta- 
ted in  his  pamphlet,  containing  the  terms  of  sale  and  settle- 
ment, that  a  College  township  had  been  given,  and  located 
as  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Licking  river,  as  an  entire 
township  could  be  found,  eligible  in  point  of  soil  and  situa- 
tion. The  selection  of  that  township,  was  made  in  good 
faith,  on  one  of  the  best  tracts  in  the  Purchase ;  and  was 
marked  on  his  map  as  the  College  township.  It  was  situate 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Licking,  and  was  reserved  from  sale 
for  the  purpose  intended,  until  it  was  ascertained,  that  the 
agents  appointed  to  close  tiie  contract  with  government, 
under  the  powers  given  in  the  letter  of  attorney,  had  relin- 
quished one  half  of  the  quantity,  proposed  to  be  purchased 
by  Mr.  Symmes ;  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  had  relinquished 
also  his  claim  to  a  College  township.  After  that  reUnqmsh- 
ment,  he  erased  the  entry  made  on  that  township,  on  his 
map,  as  he  had-a  right  to  do ;  and  offered  it  for  sale.  As  it 
was  one  of  the  best  in  the  Purchase,  it  was  soon  entirely 
diposed  of.  The  matter  remained  in  that  situation,  till  1792| 
when  the  Judge  applied  to  Congress,  as  is  stated  above,  to 
change  the  boundaries  of  his  purchase,  and  grant  him  a 
patent,  for  as  much  land  as  he  was  then  able  to  pay  for. 
When  the  bill  fw  that  purpose  was  bef<»6  Congress,  (Sen, 
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Dayton,  the  agent  of  Mr.  Symmes,  and  then  a  very  influenr 
tial  member  of  the  House,  introduced  a  section,  authorising 
the  President  to  convey  to  Mr.  Symmes  and  his  associates, 
one  entire  township,  in  truirt,  for  the  purpose  of  .establishing 
an  Academy,  and  other  schools  of  learning,  conformably  to 
the  ordinance  of  Congress  of  2d  of  October,  1787;  to  be 
located,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Governor,  for  the  time 
being,  of  the  Territory  North-west  of  the  river  Ohio,  within 
the  term  of  five  years,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  the  centre  of 
the  tract  of  land,  granted  by  the  patent.  [See  Appendix,  D.] 

The  fact  was,  that  under  that  ordinance,  the  right  to  the 
township  had  been  lost,  by  relinquishing  half  the  quantity 
of  his  proposeiLpurchase :  yet,  from  some  cause,  either  from 
a  want  of  correct  information,  or  a  disposition  to  be  gene-r 
rous,  the  provision  w€is  retained,  and  became  a  part  of  the 
law.  At  that  time,  there  was  not  an  entire  township  in 
the  Purchase,  undisposed  of;  portions  of  e&ch  and  all  of 
them  had  been  sold  by  Mr.  Symmes,  after  his  right  to 
College,  lands  had  been  lost,  and  before  the  liaw  of  1792 
had  renewed  the  claim,.  It  was  not,  therefore,  in  his  power 
to  make  the  appropriation  required.  ^ 

The  matter  reinained  in  that  situation,. tiU  the  first  Ter* 
ritorial  Legislature  was  elected  in  1799.  Mr.  Symmes, 
then  feeling  the  embarrassment  of  his  situation,  and  aware 
that  the  subject  would  be  taken  up  by  that  body,  made  a 
written  proposition  to  the  Governor  of  the  Territory,  oflTer* 
ing  the  second  township  of  the  second  Fractional  Range^ 
tor  the  purposes  of  a  College.  The  Governor,  on  examina- 
tion, found  that  Mr.  Symmes  had  sold  an  undivided  moiety 
of  that  township,  fcH*  a  valuable  consideration,  in  1788,  four 
^ears  before  the  right  to  a  College  township  existed;  that 
the  purchaser  had  filed  a  bill,  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  district  of  Pennsylvania,  to  obtain 
a  specific  performance  of  his  ccmtract:  and  that  the  Judge 
had  also  sold  small  portions  of  the  same  township  to  other 
pereions,  who  then  held  written  contraets  for  the  same  ill 
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the  form  of  deeds.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  township 
was  rejected  by  the  Governor.    [See  Appendix  E,  1,  2,  8.] 

Soon  after  that  occurrence,  the  subject  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Territorial  Legislature,  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Symmes,  who  repeated  the  ofibr  to  them.  They  also  re* 
fused  to  receive  it,  for  the  same  reasons  which  had  been 
assigned  by  the  Governor,  as  appears  from  the  journal  of 
that  body.  A  similai;  refusal,  fcH*  the  same  reasons,  was 
subsequently  made  by  the  State  Legislature,  to  whom  it 
was  again  offered  by  the  Judge.  Not  satisfied  with  these 
repeated  refusals,  in  1802-3,  he  offered  the  same  township 
to  Congress  for  the  s&me  purpose.  His  proposition  was 
referred  to  a  committee  of  that  body,  who,  lafter  hearing 
his  own  ex  parte  statement  of  the  facts,  relating  to  the  town- 
ship, were  fully  satisfied,  that  it  could  not  be  held,  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  offered;  and  ^therefore  they  also 
refused  to  receive  it. 

It  was  affirmed  in  the  written  communication  of  Judge 
Symmes,  to  Congress,  very,  correctly,  that  the  Miami  Pur- 
chase did  not  obtain  a  right  to  College  lands,  till  the  law 
of  1792  was  passed;  that  prior  to  that  time,  he  had  sold 
large  portions  of  every  township  in  his  Purchase,  as  he  had 
fright  to  do;  that  the  township  he  then  offered^  had  not 
been  reserved  far  a  CoU^e^  hut  to  he  sold  and  disposed  off  Jar  his 
aum  personal  henefit;  and  that  he  had  sold  large  portions  (rfit  ^es 
earljf  as  17S8,  but  that  those  sales^  in  his  cpinion^  were  paid. 
[See  Appendix,  F,  G.] 

Some  persons  had  the  charity  to  believe,  that  when  he 
first  proposed  that  township,  for  the  use  of  a  College,  it 
was  his  intention  to  purchase  out  the  claimants,  which  he 
probably  might  have  done,  at  the  time  the  law  passed, 
making  the  grant,  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms;  bat  he 
omitted  to  do  so,  till  that  arrangement  became  impractiear 
ble,  and  until  his  embarrassments  rendered  it  impofudUe 
fw  him  to  make  any  remuneratioa  to  pongress^  or  the  peo* 
pie  of  the  lifiami  Pniohase. 
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The  delegates  repreBenting  the  Territory  in  Congress, 
were  instructed  from  time  to  time,  to  exert  their  influence 
to  induce  the  government  to  grant  a  township,  in  lieu  of 
the  one  which  had  been  lost;  but  nothing  effectual  was 
accomplished,  until  the  establishment  of  a  State  govern- 
ment, in  1802-3,  when  a  law  was  passed  by  Congress, 
vesting  in  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  a  quantity  of  land,  equal 
to  one  entire  township,  to  be  located  under  their  directioui 
for  the  purpose. of  establishing  a  College  or  an  Academy, 
in  lieu  of  the  townslnp  already  granted,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, by  the  act  entitled  ^'An  act  authorising  the  grant 
and. conveyance  of  certain  lands  to  John  C.  Symmes  and 
)iis  associates." 

In  April,  1803,  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  passed  an  act, 
appointing.  Jacob  White,  Jeremiah  Morrow,  and  William 
Ludlow,  Comnussioners  to  locate  the  College  lands,  amount- 
ing to  thirty-six  sections;  by  virtue  of  which  they  selected 
and  located  them,  as  they  are  now  held  by  the  Miami 
University.  In  consequence  of  the  numerous  sales  that 
had  been  made  in  the  Miami  Purchase,  the  College  lands 
were,  from  necessity,  located  west  of  the  '^g  Miami  river, 
without  the  limits  of  the  Miami  Purchase. 

In  February,  1809,  the  Legislature  passed  a  law,  con- 
taining the  following  provision,  to  wit:  "There  shall  be  an 
University  established  and  instituted,  in .  manner  hereafter 
to  be  directed,  within  that  part  of  the  country  known  by 
the  name  of  John  Cleves  Symmes'  Purchase;  which  Uni- 
versity shall  be  designated  by  the  name  and  style  of  the 
Miami  University."  The  act  then  proceeded  to  describ(^ 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  corporation,  and  to  appoint 
trustees,  etc.;  it  then  made  a  formal  grant  of  all  the  land 
vested  in  them  by  Congress,  for  the  use  of  the  Miami  Pur- 
chase^ to  the  corporation  created  by  that  act,  and  their  suc- 
cessors forever,  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  said 
University. 

The  17th  section  appointed  Alexander  Campbell,  the 
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Beyerend  James  Killbum,  and  the  Reverend  Robert  Wil- 
son, CommisBionera,  to  fix  on  the  place  for  the  permanent 
seat  of  the  University,  in  such  part  cf  John  C.  Synmes* 
PurchaseyHa  an  eligible '  place  could  be  found,  paying  re- 
gard to  health,  etc. 

The  19th  section  directed  the  first  meeting  of  the  corpo- 
ration to  be  at  Lebanon,  in  the  county  of  Warren.  At  the 
time  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Commissioners,  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Wilson  was  detained  at  home  by  sick- 
ness in  his  family.  The  other  Commissioners,  his  col- 
leagues, attended,  and  after  having  examined  all  the 
places  presented  £Dr  their  consideration,  including  Cincin- 
nati, Dayton,  and  Lebanon,  they  selected  the  town  of 
Xicbanon,  in  the-  county  of  Wairen,  aa  the  seat  of  the 
University,  and  made  their  report  accordingly  to  the 
Legislature. 

.It  was  then  generally  understood,  that  the  seat  of  the 
institution  was  unalterably  fixed,  although  the  citizens  of 
other  places,  who  had  failed  in  their  applications^  were 
greatly  disappointed.  But  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, a  proposition  was  made  by  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Dayton, 
to  establish  the  University  on  the  College  lands,  without 
the  limits  of  Symmes'  Purchase.  This  proposition  was 
olgected  to,  on  various  grounds.  It  was  contended,  that 
the  donation  was  originally  made  to  the  people  of  the 
Miami  .Purchase,  for  their  exclusive  benefit — that  the 
patent  of  1792,  granted  the  township  for  the  sole  intent 
and  purpose  of  erecting  and  establishing,  unthm  thai  Pur- 
$hasej  an  Academy,  etc.,  that  the  law,  subsequently  passed 
in  1803,  vested  the  land  in  the  Legislature,  for  the  purpose 
of  an  Academy,  in  lieu  of  the  township  already  granted 
ftr  the  same  purpose. 

It  was  further  contended,  that  by  the  law  of  1809,  the 
Legislature  had  established  a  University,  within  the  limits 
of  John  C.  Sj/mma?  PurchasCy  and  had  granted  th^  fee  of 
the  land,, to  the  Trustees  of  that  institution,  for  Hb  sole  and 
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exclusive  benefit — that  they  had  thuB  executed  their  tniat, 
and  exhausted  their  power,  and  that  they  could  not  revoke 
that  grant,  or  apply  the  fund  to  another  institution,  estab- 
lished without  the  Miami  Purchase.  The  Legislature,  how- 
ever, thought  differently,  and  passed  an  act  establishing 
the  University  on  the  land,  without  the  limits  of  John  G. 
Symmes'  Purchase.  That  institution  is  now  in  a  very 
flourishing  state,  and  although  the  original  beneficiaries  of 
the  grant  have  been  wrongfully  deprived  of  their  rights, 
yet  it  is  now  too  late  to  relieve  them,  "^thout  great  tem- 
porary injury  to  the  cause  of  science,  and  on  that  account 
it  is  desirable  that  no  effort  be  made  to  disturb  the  institu- 
tion, or  to  check  its  advance. 
28 


CHAPTER   XXIY. 

Ancient  artificial  itnictares  in  Cincinnati.— Articles  foand  in  thanu-^Per- 
petnation  of  vegetable  prodactionsv— Alluvial  deposit  at  Cincinnati. — ^Hov 
produced. — Note. — Reflections  on  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation^ — ^Prob- 
able change  in  the  course  of  Ihe  Big  Miami.^ — ^How  produced. — ^Navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  river. — Intrigrues  with  the  Spanish  officers. — ^The  territory 
of  Mississippi  established. — Introduction  of  American  Courts^— Gnita  at  law 
multiply. — ^Practice  profitable. 

The  mounds  and  other  artificial  structures^  found  through- 
out the  Western  country,  have  excited  so  much  attention,  and 
given  rise  to  so  many  speculations,  that  it  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  give  a  concise  account  of  those  which  were  stand- 
ing within  the  limits  of  Cincinnati,  in  1796. 

The  improvements  made  in  the  village,  at  that  early  pe- 
riod, were  trifling.  The  surfetce  of  the  ground  had  been 
scarcely  disturbed,  by  the  small  number  of  temporary  build- 
ings, which  had  been  constructed  for  immediate  use ;  and 
the  ancient  works  referred  to,  were  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation;  only  depressed  in  height,,  by  the  natural 
causes,  which  had  been  operating  for  ages,  to  wash  and 
wear  them  down. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  village,  there  were  two  large 
circles,  one  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  town,  which 
extended  to  Eastern  Row,  a  two-pole  alley,  since  widened 
and  called  Broadway;  and  the  other  near  the  cestre  of  the 
plat.  They  were  constructed  with  great  exactness,  and 
were  about  six  hundred  feet  in  diameter.  Tile  earth  which 
composed  them,  had  been  manifestly  brought  from  some 
distance,  or  taken  evenly  from  the  surrounding  sur&cei  and 
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hdd  been  gradually  washed  down,  during  a  succession  of 
ages;  yet  the  ^ex  of  the  one  most  central,  was  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  above  the  level  of  its  base,  which  had  been 
greatly  widened  by  abrasion.  .They  were  on  the  upper 
level  of  the  town  plat,  and  did  not  approach  nearer  the 
brink  of  it  &an  four  hundred  feet. 

Near  the  western  boundary  of  &e  village,  there  stood  a 
conical  mound  of  great  b€Buty,  about  fifty  feet  high,  con* 
structed  with  great  exactness,  and  standing  on  a  base  unu* 
su&lly  Muall,  compared  with  its  height.  When  General 
Wayne^s  army  was  encamped  at  Hobson's  Choice,*  he  had  a 
sentry-box  on  the  top  of  it,  which  gave  a  view  orthe  entire 
plain.  In  the  same  neighborhood,  three  smaller  mounds 
were  standing,  which  were  found  on  examination  to  contaih 
human  bones,  as  is  the-  case  in  regard  to  most  of  them. 
There  was  also  one  of  a  medium  size,  compared  with  the 
others,  standing  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  about  midway  be- 
tween the  circles,  and  in  advance  of  them^  about  three  hun- 
dred feet.  It  was  on  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  Main 
street,  and  as  that  street  was  from  time  to  time,  dug  down 
and  graded,  for  the  convenience  of  travelling,  the  mound 
was  gradually  precipitated'  into  it,  and  has  been  entirely 
removed  many  years  ago. 

While  that  process  was  going  on,  many  articles  were 
found,  some  of  which  were  of  an  interesting  character,  and 
were  most  probably  deposited  in  it,  after  the  country  had 

*  On  the  arrival  of  General  Wayne,  at  Cincinnati,  with  the  troops  -  fttna 
Legionyilie,  late  in  1793,  he  ordered  ^le  Quartermaster,  with  two  or  three  of 
bis  officers,  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  grounds  adjoining  the  town, 
and  select  the  most  eligible  spot  for  the  construction  of  an  encampment 
After  a  careful  execution  of  the  order,  they  reported  that  there  was  no  sitni^ 
tion  near  the  town,  on  which  the  army  coald  be  conreniently  encamped ;  and 
that  the  only  ground,  which  was  in  any  degree  calculated  for  the  purpose, 
was  on  the  river  bank,  between  the  village  and  Millcreek.  The  General  re- 
plied, "  If  that  be  so,  we  have  Hobson's  choice,  and  must  take  it.'*  ;  From  that 
expression,  the  place  selected  was  immediately  called  Hobson's  Choice,  aad  ha4 
been  known  by  that  name  ever  i 
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been  visited  by  Europeans.  Among  them  were  marine 
shells  and  pieces  of  hard  brown  earthenware.  A  small 
image  of  a  female,  supposed  to  be  the  Virgin  Mary,  holding 
an  infant  in  her  arms,  finely  wrought  in  ivory>  which  had 
been  somewhat  mutilated,  was  also  found.  A  small  com- 
plex instrument  of  iron,  much  corroded,  and  supposed 
by  some,  to  have  been  intended  to  ascertain  the  weight  of 
light  articles,  was  discovered.  The  skeleton  of  a  man  was 
also  found,  contained  in  what  might  be  called  a  coffin  of 
flat  stones,  so  placed,  as  to  protect  the  body  on  every  side, 
from  the  pressure  of  the  earth.  This  grave  was  only  a  few 
feet  below  the  upper  surface  of  the  barrow. 

In  the  year  1802,  a  well  was  dug  within  the  central  cir- 
cle above  described,  in  ^xdiich  at  the  depth  of  ninety-three 
feet,  two  stumps  were  found,  one  about  a  foot,  and  the  oth^ 
about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  concerning  which,  many 
exaggerated  statements  have  appeared  in  print,  at  different 
times,  professing  to  describe  their  appearance,  and  the  con- 
dition in  which  they  were  when  first  discovered.  One  wri- 
ter stated  that  they  had  evidently  been  cut  down  by  a  me- 
tallic instroment — &at  the  marks  of  an  axe  were  visible, 
and  that  chips  were  found  near  them,  in  a  state  of  preser- 
vation. Another  said,  &at  iron  rust  wa&  seen  on  them, 
and  a  third,  that  an  axe  was  found  near  by.  Neither  of 
these  accounts  was  true.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  stomps  were 
found  at  &e  depth  stated;  and  that  when  discovered,  they 
were  standing  in  the  position  in  which  they  grew.  Their 
roots  were  yet  sound,  and  extended  fit>m  them,  horizontally 
and  regularly  in  every  direction.  Their  tops  had  decayed, 
and  mouldered  to  earth,  so  that  no  opinion  could  be  formed 
as  to  the  means  by  which  the  trunks  had  been  severed.  The 
surface  of  the  earth  over  the  place  where  they  were  found, 
was  ninety-three  feet  above  tiiem,  and  one  hundred  and 
twelve  feet  above  the  present  low  water  mark  of  the  Ohio 
river.  They  could  not  have  been  brought  there  I^  a  cur- 
rent of  water,  because  their  upright  position,  and  the  reg- 
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ular  horizontal  extension  of  their  roots,  in  all  directiona, 
proved  that  they  muet  have  grown  on  the  spot  where  they 
were  found. 

There  is  another  fact  connected  with  this  subject,  worthy 
of  notice.  Before  the  well  was  dug,  not  a  mulberry  tree 
had  been  seen  growing  on  the  premises,  though  they  were 
found  in  the  neighboring  fprest,  yet  the  next  season,  they 
sprang  up  wherever  the  excavated  earth  had  been  spread, 
in  such  numbers  as  made  it  necessary  to  destroy  them, 
and  they  continued  thus  to  shoot  up  for  a  year  or  two; 
though  not  one  made  its  appearance  on  the  remote  parts  of 
the  Ipt,  to  which  the  excavated  earth  had  not  been  carried- 

This  fact  produced  a  belief  &at  one  of  them  must  have 
bden  the  stump  of  a  mulberry,  and  gave  rise  to  some 
speculation,  as  to  the  physical  cause  of  th^  reproduction  of 
trees,  which  led  to  an  examination  of  the  Mosaic  account 
of  creation,  to  ascertain  what  light  it  might  cast  on  the 
subject.* 

•  When  the  reader  has  examined  the  chapter  referred  to,  for  the  pnrpoae  of 
aacertaining  what  the  inapired  writer  haa  atated,  in  regard  to  the  formation  of 
the  earth,  and  ita  TegetaUe  prodnctiona,  and  the  proyiaion  made  for  reprodu- 
cing them,  and  perpetuating  their  exiatenee;  if  he  will  panae,  and  reTiew  the 
reaidue  of  the  veraea,  he  will  find  a  beanty  perrading  the  whole,  in  perliBet 
keeping  with  the  aublimity  of  the  aubject.  The  aubatance  of  the  firat  mna- 
date  nttered  by  the  Deity,  at  the  beginning  of  creation,  clothed  in  the  moat 
simple  language,  ia  what  writera  of  taate  in  all  agea,  have  called  the  tme  aah- 
lime.  Longinua,  the  learned  critic  and  atateaman,  of  Palmyfttf  quoted  tfaa 
paaaage  aa  a  moat  atriking  apedmen  of  that  atjrle  of  writing. 

It  ia  admitted  by  thoae  who  believe  in  the  verity  of  the  Scriptuxea,  that  the 
fiMta  recorded  thronghoat  the  chapter,  were  inapired:  and  a  lover  of  the  anb- 
Ume,  might  peranade  himaelf,  that  the  language  in  which  they  are  expreaaad 
waa  alao  inapired.  While  atudying  thia  chapter,  it  ahonld  be  borne  in  mlndy 
that  although  the  Egyptiana  had  made  conaiderable  advancea  in  the  acienee  of 
aatronemy,  in  the  daya  of  Moaea,  who  waa  inatmcted  in  all  their  literatara, 
yet,  compared  with  aubaequent  diacovertea,  that  acienee  waa  in  ita  iofimey. 
The  moat  cultivated  of  the  human  fkmily,  knew  but  little  of  the  heaTonly 
bodiea,  or  of  the  influencea  which  keep  them  in  their  placea  and  regnlata  their 
movementa.  The  lawa  of  gravity  and  attraction  were  unknown;  the  power 
which  thoae  lawa  gave  to  the  aun*  over  4he  aolar  ayatem,  they  did  not  under- 
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The  inspired  historian  tells  us,  ihat  on  the  third  day, 
Grod  said,  '^  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yield- 
ing seed,  and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit,  after  his  kind, 
whose  seed  is  in  itself."    On  this  concise  statement  the 

■tandf  nor  did  they  understand  the  influence,  which  the  heavenly  bodies  exert 
on  each  other. 

It  was  not  deemed  expedient,  to  inspire  Moses  with  a  knowledge  of  astron* 
omy,  although  with  the  limited  skill  he  possessed,  on  that  subject,  it  was  aot 
possible  to  record  the  facts,  as  a  master  in  the  science  might  haTe  done.  He 
has  therefore  given  them  in  the  concise,  simple,  but  beautiful  language  in 
which  we  find  them.  The  process  is  stated,  as  far  as  he  could  comprehend  it, 
but  he  does  not  attempt  to  explain,  or  describe  the  mutations,  which  matter 
underwent,  in  the  process  of  passing  from  chaos,  to  the  organized  state  in 
which  it  now  appears. 

It  is  very  manifest,  that  during  the  process,  the  .particles  of  Kght  scattered 
through  chaos  were  coUccted^-earth  and  water  were  separated— fi  firmament 
was  produced— en  atmosphere  made — ^the  planets  brought  into  form  and  set  in 
motion;  and  a  new  system  of  worids,  planted  in  q>ace;  yet  no  intelligible  ex- 
planation is  given  of  the  process,  by  which  these  results  were  brought  about. 
Why  was  it  so  7  Simply  because  it  seemed  good  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty, 
to  confine  his  revelation  to  the  naked  fact,  that,  by  his  own  power,  he  created 
and  organized  our  system,  by  progressive  movements,  in  the  space  of  six  days. 

The  chief  object  of  Deity,  in  making  the  revelation,  seems  to  have  been,  to 
give  publicity  to  the  great  truth,  that  he  alone  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  formed  and  fashioned  them,  by  his  own  power,  after  the  counsel  of 
his  own  will.  This  being  proclaimed  and  known,  the  obj^t  of  the  revelatioB 
was  accomplished.  Moses  was  neither  commanded,  nor  inspired,  to  instmot 
the  world  in  philosophy  or  astronomy.  The  object  of  his  revelation  was  of  a 
different  character.  It  was  to  convince  men  of  the  majekty  and  power  of  their 
Creator;  not  to  enlighten  them,  as  to  the  means  by  which  he  aoeompUshee  his 
purposes  it  was  to  reach  the  heart  rather  than  the  head,  and  to  hold  men  in 
their  allegiance  to  heaven,  by  the  influence  of  admiration,  as  well !»  of  fear. 

In  the  first  two  verses  of  the  chapter,  the  chaotic  mass  out  of  which  the 
solar  system  was  organized,  is  described  as  it  was,  when  the  work  of  organiai^ 
tioB  commenced.  The  terms  used,  are  well  selected  to  rqneoent «  eonhwad 
mixture  of  all  the  varieties  of  matter,  found  in  the  sdar  system.  It  was  said 
to  be  without  form  and  void— -it  was  called  a  deep,  and  is  spolwn  of  as  walsn 
covered  with  darkness,  terms  which  properly  a|^ly  to  chaotic,  nebiiloiiS9.«a» 
organised  matter.  This  matter,  oebupying  the  entire  space,  throa|^  which 
the  planets  revolve,  and  extending,  probably,  to  an  immense  distance  beyond 
the  orbit  of  the  most  remote  of  them,  was  the  material  of  ^whioh  the  sdar  iyv 
tern  was  composed* 

Hie  expressions  used  indicate,  that  the  matter  spoken  of  hnd  bees  onatod 
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question  arises,  how  far  does  it  account  for  the  facts  men- 
tioned  above?  It  may  be  presumed,  that  when  the  veget- 
able productions  of  the  earth  were  made,  the  Creator 
ordained  the  means,  or  the  law,  by  which  they  were  to  be 

1 ■ ■■ 

anterior  to  the  commencement  of  the  work  of  creation,  ^eicribed  as  haTinf 
been  finished  in  six  days.  The  terms-  employed  are  not  susceptible  of  maf 
other  interpretation.  They  affirm  that  **  in  the  beginning,  God  created  the 
heaven  And  the  earth'*— rthey  describe  the  condition  of  that  pximitiTe^  creatkMit 
before  and  at  the  time,  the  Spirit  moved  upon  it;  and,  as  that  movement  pre- 
ceded, in  point  of  time,  the  commencement  of  the  work  of  creation,  statjsd  in 
the  verses  following,  the  matter,  on  the  &ce  of  which  it  was  miade,  must  also 
have  preeeded'it 

These  two  verses  seem  intended  to  show,  what  the  Creator  had  done  in  tlM 
beginning;  but  when  the  beginning  was,  we  are  not  informed.  It  might  havo 
been  myriads  of  ages,  before  our  system  was  organized,  possibly,  from  all*  eter- 
nity. Be  this  as  it  may,  the  inspired  pen,  which  made  the  record,  has  writtoB 
it  down  in  terms  not  to  be  mistaken;  that  the  matter  composing  this  syiteni» 
was  created,  and  in  existence,  before  the  system  itself-  was  arranged. 

Moses,  having  given  a  descriptipn  of  the  .matter  created  in  the  beginnittf  « 
proceeds  to  recite,  what  portion  of  the  work  of  creation  was  abcompUshed,  ok 
eaeh  of  the  six  consecutive  days^  On  the  first,  he  telb  us,  the  Spirit  of  God 
moved  on  the  face  of  the  waters;  and  the  command  was  given,  *<  Let  there  be 
light"  That  command  was  obeyed.  light  was  produced,  and  called  Day- 
darkness  was  separated  from  it,  and  was  called  Night  The  inspired  writer 
then  informs  us,  that  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day. 

The  conclusion  ,to  be  drawn  from  this  statement  is,  that  the  formation  of  tlM 
Sun  was  completed  during  the  first  day,  and  that  before  the  'commencement 
ef  its  organization,  the  particles  which  compose  it,  were  diffused  throu^iont 
the  entire  mass  of  matter,  f^on^  which  it  was  formed.  On  this  suppositioBy 
the  command  of  the  Deity  might  have  been  literally  obeyed,  by  any  proeeaB» 
which  would  collisct  the  particles  of  light  from  all  directions,  ndo  one  body  iU 
the  centre  of  chaos;  nor  would  it  be  inconsistent  with  the  narrative,  if  that 
process  should  have  been  carried  on  gradually,  by  the  operation  of  laws,  hn- 
pressed  on  matter  at  its  creation,  for  the  very  purpose  of  producing  that  insult 
But  whether  this  hypothesis  be  sustained  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  Sua, 
the  source  of  light,  was  completed  by  some  process,  in  the  first  of  the  riz 
periods  denominated  days. 

It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  great  moment,  what  the  duration  oP  that  period 
was,  for  with  ther  Deity,  "one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  3rean 
as  one  day.'*  The  conmiand  might  have  been  instantly  obeyed;  the  partideo 
which  compose  that  body,  might  have  moved,  at  once,  to  the  centre  of  chabf, 
now  the  Oentre  of  the  solar  system;  and  it  might  have  been  formed  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  might  instantly  have  thrown  otit  its  lig^  upon  the  surronndlalg 
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reprodnced  and  perpetaated;  and  it  would  seem  that  thoie 
means  ought  to  be  found  in  this  extract,  though  it  may  be 
difficult  or  even  impoBsible  to  comprehend  them,  or  the 
manfner  in  which  they  operate. 

darknew.  The  text  will  bear  that  eonatrnction,  and,  irreapeetive  of  knowledge 
darired  firom  geological  reaearch,  and  from  other  aofiieea,  perhapa  no  ezpooitor 
of  the  Bible  would  feel  diapoaed  to  give  it  any  other  interpretation;  but  jet  it 
ia  diffionlt  to  find  a  reaaon,  why  it  may  not  receiye  a  different  one,  with  eqoal 
proprietjr,  and  in  perfect  conaiatenoe  with  the  Tority  and  fidelity  of  the  fo- 
Talation. 

In  the  Almighty  mind  there  la  no  diriaion  of  time— no  preoent,  paat  mad 
to  come— 4t  ie  one  nnceaaing  now— all  portiona  of  duration  are  aa  pointa,  wht^ 
ther  daya  or  yeara,  or  thouianda  of  yeara.  He  might  haTO  created  tho  ayatem 
in  a  moment— in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye — ^without  intermediate  agenciea»  aa 
wen  aa  to  have  done  it  in  aiz  days;  but  he  choae  not  to  do  ao.  He  aaw  proper 
to  make  it  a  progreaaive  work,  and  to  complete  it  in  different,  anccewivo  p«- 
fioda,  the  dnmtion  of  which  would  aeem  to  be  a  matter  of  bnt  little  momantt 
while  the  truth  of  the  narratiTe  ia  acknowledged  and  belieyed. 

'The  pnrpoaea  of  the  roTelation  are  equally  gained,  whether  the  daya  apoken 
of  be  eonaiderad  aa  perioda  of  twenty-four  houra,  or  of  much  longer  dnratioB. 
Ob  the  firat  auppodtion,  there  ia  a  difikulty  to  encounter.  Tho  erening  and 
the  morning  had  completed  the  first  and  the  aeeond  day,  before  the  earth  waa 
formed,  or  could  have  made  a  retolntlon  on  ita  azia,  by  which  omr  daya  an 
known  and  measured.  Of  courae,  three  of  thoae  periods  must  hafo  paaaed,  be- 
fore that  measurement  of  time  existed.  How,  then,  could  there  be  an  erening 
and  a  morning  constituting  a  day,  as  we  understand  that  term,  till  the  ann 
waa  created,  and  the  earth  put  in  motion  in  ita  orbit  and  arovnd  ita«uat 

He  who  contenda  for  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  day,  naed  in  thia  ehap- 
tar,  and  insists,  that  it  muat  mean-  a  period  of  twenty-four  houra,  and  no  mora, 
ahonld  panaa  and  reflect,  whether  it  doea  not  arm  the  enemiea  of  revalatioB 
with  a  weapon  not  eaaily  to  be  parried.  How  would  the  IHenda  of  the  Bible 
anoeeed  in  defending  it  againat  the  attacka  of  infidelity,  if  they  ware  to  main- 
tain the  rule  of  literal  interpratation  throughout?  Large  poHiona  of  it  are 
neeeasarily  admitted  to  be  figarative,  and  reoeiTe  all  thehr  qipUoationaad  faroe 
fgam  that  admiaaion. 

What  would  be  the  interpretation  of  the  aareaty  weeka  of  Daniel,  If  the^feim 
week  were  to  tie  taken  in  its  literal  meaningt  All  oommentaton  ifree  that 
in  thnt  connection  it  meana  a  much  longer  period  than  the  word  axpnaaaa» 
aoooiding  to  ita  popular  acceptetion.  Why,  then,ahoald  the  same  rale  of  Inter- 
pn^on  be  rajected,  in  the  preaent  caae,  and  theae  dUBenltiea  be  eneoutMad. 
whan  they  may  be  ao  eaaily  and  naturally  avoided?  If  thia  UoaBm.oan  be 
taken,  the  woik  of  creation  may  have  been  completed,  in  the  eider  reeitad  bf 
Moaea,  by  the  operatiqn  of  lawa  ordained  by  the  Almighty,  *^«fi»fllf*H  to  pro- 
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It  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  eoigectare  that  each  varietgr 
of  tree  and  plant,  was  originally  endued  with  some  active 
principle  or  virtue,  peculiar  to  itself,  which,  when  commu* 
nicatedto  the  earth,^  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat,  air, 

■  ■  ■»  » p.  .  ■         f  I 

dnee  the  retults  he  intended,  and  which  were  in  fiMi  i^roduoed,  in  obedienoe  io 
hm  will.  This  hypotheeb  doee  not  infringe  on  the  verity  of  the  Mosaic  aiccoan^ 
and  most  certainly,  it  does  not  detract  from  the  infinite  power  of  the  Creator. 
It  rather  givea  a  more  exalted,  as  it  doeaa  more  intellectual  idea,  of  his  majesty 
and  glory. 

There  ia  something  sublime  in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  ui^on  of  powwr 
and  wisdom,  as  must  be  brought  into  exercise  by  a  being,  who  ordains  lawa« 
operating  silently  through  all  space,  producing  in  exact  accordance  with  hit 
wUl,  Imd  in  the  precise  time  Intended,  such  stupendous  results  as  we  see  dkh 
played  in  our  planetary  system.  The  ihct  that  those  laws  aocomplished  tfas 
purpese  of  him  whp  ordained  them,  by  slow  progressiTe  action,  so  as  to  con^ 
summate  the  intended  results  in  the  course  of  many  ages,  detracts  nothing 
from  the  power  and  wisdom  of  their  diTine  author.  Oh  the  contrary,  it  rather 
exalts  and  magnifies  both. 

As  far  as  the  attributes  of  the  Divine  character  are  concerned,  the  produc- 
tion of  these  results,  by  the  influence  of  laws  operating  for  unknown  agest 
and  farmed  with  such  precision  as  to  produce  in  the  end  the  exact  result  pre* 
determined  byHheir  author,  must,  if  such  a  thing  be  possiUe,  excel  the  giory 
of  speaking  them  into  being  instantaneously. 

There  is  a  grrandeur  in  the  conception  of  such  an  immense  mass  of  chaotic 
matter,  as  Moses  desccibes,  filling  the  vast  space  occupied  by  the  solar  system, 
first  created  out  of  nothing,  and  then  reduced  to  order  and  beauty  by  the  silent 
action  of  laws  devised  for  the  purpose. 

The  means  by  which  the  Creator  saw  proper  to  organise  the  heavenly  bodies 
— ^laee  them  in.  their  orbits,  and  perpetuate  their  movements,  were  of  his  own 
choosing.  All  that  is  here  contended  for  is,  that  his  attributes  are  equally  illus- 
trated  in  the  work  of  creation,  whether  he  aocomplished  it  instantaneously,  by 
the  power  of  his  word,  or  brought  it  about  in  process  of  tbne,  by  intermedials 


When  the  command  was  given,  «<Let  there  be  light,**  might  not  the  laws  of 
attraction  and  gravity,  or  some  other  law  ordained  by  the  Deity,  either  disco* 
Vered  by  philosophy  already,  or  yet  to  be  discovered,  have  begun  the  process  of 
obeying  the  mandate,  by  causing  the  particles  which  compose  the  sun  to  move 
from  all  parts  of  chaos  to  its  centre,  and  there  form  that  glorious  orb?  If  this 
had  been  the  process,  no  attribute  of  the  Creator  would  have  been  diminishol 
b/the  duration  of  the  period  in  which  it  was  acoompliriied. 

The  discoveries  of  geological  research  fiivor  this  hypothesis.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  surface  and  interior  of  the  ^obe,  as  far  as  11  has  been  seen,  presents 
to  the  eye  remains  of  the  varieties  of  organised  matter,  noticed  by  the  saoiod 
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and  moieture,  operates  as  the  germinating  causey  indicated 
by  the  phraseology  of  &e  quotation;  and  that  this  agent, 
be  it  what  it  may,  can  exist  unimpaired  in  a  dormant  state, 
for  an  indefinite  period,  if  it  be  kept  from  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  sun  and  air. 

.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  when  the  town  of  Cin- 
cinnati was  laid  out,  the  forest  presented  evidence  that  the 
surface  of  the  earth  had'  not  undergone  any  material 
change,  for  many  centuries;  as  it  exhibited  the  remains 
of  trees,  which  had  matured,  fallen,  and  decayed,  by  the 
side  of  others  still  flourishing,  and  giving  evidence  that 
they  had  been  growing  hundreds  of  years.  The  stumps 
must,  therefore,  have  been  in  the  situation  in  which  they 
were  found,  to  wit,  ninety-three  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  during  an  equal  period;  and  yet  when  the  earth 
about  their  roots  was  raised,  and  scattered  over  the  surface 

hiitoriaii,  affording  indications,  by  their  relative  position,  that  they  were  fonned 
in  the  order  stated  by  him;  but  they  indicate  also,  that  the  period  occupied  in 
their  formation  must  hav  e  exceeded,  very  much,  the  short  duration  of  a  day« 
or  a  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis. 

At  the  close  of  the  fourth  day,  the  system  was  finished,  and  every  pkaet 
was  moving  harmoniously  in  its  orbit,  arou|id  a  common  centre.  It  has 
been  admitted  by  divines  that  when  the  movement  of  these  bodiea  had  com- 
menced, the  Deity  suspended  the  exercise  of  his  direct  power,  to  continue 
their  motion,  and  left  them  to  be  moved  and  guided  by  the  laws  to  which  be 
had  subjected  them.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  difficulty  seems,  to  be  removed; 
for  it  will  not  b^  said,  that-  the  laws  which  preserve  and  regulate  the  move- 
ments of  the  whole  universe,  could  not  have  been  employed  to  organise  and 
put  in  motion  a  single  system  belonging  to  it  There  is  nothing,  lheB» 
irreverent  or  unscriptural  in  the  suggestion,  that  when  the  Deity  ereatsd 
matter,  he  impressed  on  it  laws  calculated  to  bring  it  into  ord^r  «iid  sys- 
tem, and  so  constituted  as  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  in  a  sneceMJon  of  ageik 

Our  limited  minds  are  not  able  to  comprehend  the  moveoMUtn  «f  the  Al- 
mighty. Though  we  are  told  of  his  attributes,  we  cannot  tealise  tiieiit;  and 
although  the  creation  of  our  world,  and  the  system  of  which  it  .is  «  pnrt«  Ips 
been  revealed  by  an  ini^ired  pen,  how  much  of  the  detail  can  we  nndwitnadT 
The  powers  of  the  narrator  were  too  feeUe  to  apprehend,  or  explain  the  wmdm§ 
tftrmndi  of  omnipotence,  in  the  stupendous  work  of  creation.  Ho  tella  us 
that  God  oommanded,  and  it  was  done;  but  how,  or  in  what  muunrt  the  i 
dito  was  execntedt  he  was  unable  to  explain. 
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of  the  ground,  where  no  mulberry  tree  exuted,  young  mul- 
berries sprang  up  in  great  numbers. 

Tins  fact  seems  to  prove  that  the  earth,  which  had  been 
taken  from  &e  well,  and  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  contained  the  germinating  principle  which  caused 
llie  young  mulberries  to  grow;  and  may  it  not  be  inferred, 
from  this  case,  that  &e  earth  about  the  roots  of  every  tree, 
becomes* impregnated  in  the  same  way,  and  if  suddenly 
eQvered,so  as  to  exclude  the  action  of  light  and  heat,  may 
retain  its  reproducing  pow^r  for  centuries;  and  when  after- 
wards, uneovered  and  Inrought  to  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
may  produce  the  same  kind  of  tree  which  formerly  over* 
fliiadowed  and  communicated  to  it,  its  power?  It  is  not 
i&tended  here  to  assert,  that  this  hypothesis  accounts  for 
the  facts  stated,  but  merely  to  say  that  it  may  do  so,  virith- 
out  conflioiting  with  reason,  or  the  scriptural  record  of  th^ 
weatipn. 

About  the  time  referred  to,  Mr.  Daniel  Symmes,  when 
digging  a  well  in  the  eastern  part  of  &e  town,  found  a  log 
of  wood,  in  a  sound  condition,  at  the  depth  of  twenty-foUr 
feet  below  the  surface,  This  was  also  on  the  upper  level, 
but  in  the  vicinity  of  Deer  creek,  where  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  much  lower  than  it  is  farther  west,  being  only  at 
that  point  eighty-one  feet  above  low  water  mark.  Similar 
discoveries ; have  been  made. in  almost  every  part  of  the 
town  plat;  and  in  so  many  instances  as  to  establish  the 
fact,  most  ooiioflusively,  &at  the  site  of  Cincinnati  is  allu- 
vial, and  that  tho  surface  of  the  earth  on  which  it  stands, 
was  once  very  far  below  its  present  elevation. 
•  The  oertainty  of  this  assumption  presents  another  ve^  in- 
teresting question,  which  has  not  yet  received  a  satisfac- 
tory answer.  Prom  whence,  and  by  what  agency,  was  this 
alluvium  brought  to  the  place  it  now  occupies?  Did' it 
oome  from  the  inunediate  neighborhood,  or  from  a  distance? 
To  aid  in  the  solution  of  this  question,  it  may  be  stated, 
that  the  place  where  it.is  now  deposited,  is  washed  on  the 
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south  by  the  Ohio  river;  and  that  on  the  east,  north,  and 
west,  except  at  the  gap  through  which  Mill  creek  passes,  it 
is  enclosed  by  very  high  hills,  of  limestone  formation,  so 
connected  with  the  adjoining  lands  as  to  show  that  they 
have  not  undergone  any  great,  sudden  alteration,  since  the 
Deluge ;  when  they  were  probably  formed  by  the  breaking 
up  of  the  fountains  of  &e  great  deep.  Their  i^esent  form 
and  elevation  is  such  as  to  indicate,  that  they  did  not  fiir- 
nish  the  material  with  which  the  valley  has  been  filled  up; 
and  it  is  still  more  evident  that  the  deposite  was  not  made 
by  the  action  of  the  Ohio  river,  since  it  occupied  its  pres- 
ent bed. 

Judging  firom  the  surfisu^e  of  the  surrounding  country,  the 
phenomenon  may  probably  be  accounted  for  more  ration- 
ally, by  assuming  tiiat  the  Big  Miami,  which  now  connects 
itself  with  the  Ohio,  twenty  miles  below  Cincinnati,  onee 
came  down  the  valley  through  which  Mill-creek  now 
passes,  and  that  the  deposit  in  question  was  made  by  the 
agency  of  that  stream,  either  in  the  course  of  many  ages, 
or  by  some  unusual,  powerful  cause,  producing  its  effect 
suddenly.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  ravages  oaiosed  by 
the  elements,  within  the  last  two  years,  it  would  not  require 
a  very  great  stretch  of  imagination,  to  conceive  of  a  vio- 
lent convulsion,  accompanied  virith  an  unusual  rise  of  water 
in  the  Big  Miami,  sufficiently  powerftd  and  iiresistible  to 
carry  with  it  the  material  which  filled  up  its  original  chan- 
nel, and  opened  foritself  a  new  one,  through  which  it  dis* 
charges  itself  into*  the  Ohio  river,  and  that  the  deposit^  on 
which  Cincinnati  stands,  was  made  at  the  same  time.. 

The  present  surface  of  the  Miami  coimtry  presents  no 
olgedtion  to  this  hypothesis;  but  rather  tends  to  strengthen, 
and  to  render  it  plausible,  if  not  probable.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  valley  of  Mill-creek,  know  tluit  it  is 
connected  with  the  Big  Miami  in  the  neigfaboriiood  of  Ham- 
ilton, and  that  there  is  now  a  large  pond  near  that  plaee, 
and  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Cincinnati,  from  whicli,  fai 
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wet  seaaoiifl,  the  water  passefl  through  Pleasant  nuiy  into  the 
Miami,  below  Hamilton,  and  by  Mill-creek,  into  the  Ohio, 
at  Cincinnati;  and  that  above  Pleasant  ran,  east  of  the 
present  channel  of  the  Miami  river,  and  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  there  was  a  beautiful  deep  bayou  of  some  extent, 
resembling  pne  of  the  curves  of  the  river,  of  whidi  it  most 
once  have  been  a  part. 

Since  the  country  has  been  settled,  it  bas  been  almost 
entirely  filled  up,  virith  a  view  of  preventing  its  bad  effects 
on  the  health  of  the  lieighborliood;  but  at  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  vicinity,,  as  the  pioneers  remember,  and  as  ap- 
pears from  the  field  notes  of  the  original  survey,  it  res^m^ 
bled  the  river,  so  perfectly,  that  one  of  Judge  Symmes' 
surveyors,  Mr.  Dunlap,  on  striking  it  near  Fort  Hamilton, 
supposed  it  to  be  the  Miami,  terpiinated  his  line,  made  an 
offset  of  some  ixnles  to  the  east,  and  reported  accordin^y. 

But  it  is  not  proposed  here  to  settle  tiie  grave  questions 
involved  in  this  narrative.    "  'Non  nostrum^^^tantas  componmre 

In  the  early  tiettiement  of  the  western  country,  seriocui 
difficulties  Existed  before  and  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  relative  to  the  right  of  navigating  the 
Mississippi  river.  Spain  denied  the  existence  of  that  rig^ 
and  a  temporary  suspension  of  it  had  been  proposed,  as 
the  basb  of  a  treaty  with  that  nation.  On  that  subject,  the 
feelings  of  the  people  in  the  West  had  been  so  excited,  as 
to  cause  alarming  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  Union* 
Resolutions  were  passed  at  popular  meetings,  of  an  inflamr 
•matory  tendency,  and  letters  were  vmtten  to  individuals 
in  the  east,  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  gov« 
emment,  demanding  the  free  navigation  of  the  river,  with- 
out further  delay.  They  chal*ged  the  eastern  States  with  a 
eoospiraoy,  to  rob  the  West  of  a  right  which  was  vit^  to 
its  prosperity^  by  surrendering  to  SpjEun  the  navigation,  of 
that  important  river;  and  they  intimated,  very  plainly^ 
tfaat,tf  their  demand  was  not  complied  with,  the  people 
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would  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  Becare 
themselves  either  by  force  or  by  treaty. 

This  excitement  appeared  so  alarming  as  to  indace 
President  Washington  to  write  an  explanatory  letter  on 
the  subject,  to  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Lexington; 
among  whom  were  George  Nicholas  and  John  Bracken- 
ridge,  disclosing  the  state  of  the  negotiation  with  Spain, 
contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
erroneous  impressions,  and  allaying  &e  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple. During  this  excitement  negotiations  were  carried  on 
secretly,  between  some  of  the  prominent  men  of  Kentucky, 
whose  names  were  generally  known,  and  the  Spanish 
authorities  at  New  Orleans ;  which  it  was  said,  terminated 
in  an  agreement,  the  ol^ect  of  which  was  understood  to 
be,  to  detach  from  &e  Union  a  part  of  &e  western  country 
contiguous  to  the  river,  and  attach  it  to  Spain. 

Such  was  the  prevailing  opinion,  and  it  was  known  that 
some  of  &e  leaders  in  the  project,  were  men  high  in  office, 
and  in  public  confidence ;  and  it  was  even  said  that  com- 
missions had  been  bestowed  on  some  of  &em,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  detaching  them  from  the  party.  This 
however,  will  not  be  credited,  if  for  no  other  reason,  be-* 
cause  it  was  inconsistent  with  &e  uniform  policy  of  the 
President,  and  because  he  never  accomplished  his  purposes 
by  indirect  means,  or  committed  power  to  suspected  char- 
acters, for  the  purpose  of  reforming  them.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  patriotism  of  several  distinguished  persons,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  army,  was  very  strongly  doubted. 

While  that  impression  rested  on  the  public  mind,  a  man 
of  fine  personal  appearance  and  polished  manners,  by  the 
name  of  Powers,  arrived  at  Cincinnati,  from  New  Orleans, 
in  a  handsome,  neatiy  finished  barge,  with  a  full  erew  of 
well  dressed  Spanish  boatmen,  professedly  on  a  trading 
voyage.  If  the  enterprise  was  undertaken  for  profit,  the 
cargo  on  board  did  not  seem  to  justify  the  expensld  of  such 
an  outfit;  particularly  as  the  trip  could  not  be  oompletad 
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in  less  than  six  months.  Some  river  traders  who  went  on 
board  with  the  view  of  purchasing,  made  an  estimate,  that 
the  proceeds  of  &e  entire  ciurgo,  at  fair  prices,  would  not 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  voy* 
age;  from  which  it  was  inferred,  that  there  was  something 
connected  with  it,  which  did  not  meet  the  /eye.  This  sur- 
mise was  strengthened  by  the  fact,  &at  the  barge  came  to, 
on  the  Kentucky  shore,  a  mile  below  the  town,  where  there 
were  neither  improvements  nor  inhabitaiits ;  and  that  she 
remained  there  one  or  two  days  before  >  she  came  up  to  the 
landing,  at  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Powers,  who  commanded  the  barge,  ^was  an  intelli- 
gent,  enterprising  man,  bom  and  educated  in  Great  Britain, 
though  be  had  become  a  Spanish  subject;  and  it  was  un- 
derstood that  he  and  a  Mr.  Nolan,  who  professed  to  be  a 
trader  in  Spanish  horses,  and  who  probably  ascended  the 
river  in  the  same  boat,  were  in  the  employ  of  &e  individu- 
als before  alluded  to.  From  these  circumstances  it  was 
believed,  that  the  barge  had  been  sent  by  the  Spanish 
Governor,  with  mon^y,  for  purposes  not  consistent  with  the 
allegiance  due  from  Americans,  to  &eir  government;  and 
that  the  object  of  landing  on  the  Kentucky  shore,  in  the 
night,  was  to  deliver  it,  without  giving  rise  to  curiosity. or 
suspicion.  The  whole  movement  was  certainly  myste- 
rious, and  cannot  be  rationally  accounted  for,  on  the  com^ 
mon  principles  of  mercantile  business. 

This  expedition  was  connected,  in  public  opinion,  \¥ith  a 
simildir  one  which  had  failed  during  the.  preceding  year, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Owen,  an  Irish  gentle- 
man of  fine  education  and  ^ery  polished  manners.  He 
had  then  recently  mairied  an  accomplished  young  lady,  in 
Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey;  and  soon  after  that,  came  to 
the  western  country  to  better  his  fortune.  He  brought  leU 
ters  of  introduction  to  the  principal  officers  of  the  army; 
and  very  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  sent  to  New 
Orleans,  professedly  on  public  business.    Froni  that  place 
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he  came  up  tlie  MiBBissippi  in  a  barge,  and  arrived  safely 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  But  soon  after  he  entered  that 
river,  he  was  murdered,  and  his  boat  plundered. 

The  first  report  of  the  catastrophe  was,  that  he  had  been 
murdered  and  robbed  by  the  Indians,  or  by  white  men, 
disguised  as  Indians.  According  to  another  versicm  of  the 
fatal  tragedy,  he  was  assassinated  by  the  crew  of  the 
barge,  by  whom  it  was  robbed  and  sunk.  Mr.  Owen  had 
a'large  amount  of  specie  on  board,  destined  for  Cincinnati; 
and  public  opinion  did  not  hesitate  to  name  the  persons  for 
whom  it  was  intended.  Both  these  shipments  were  conr 
sidered  as  the  fruits  of  the  intrigue  above  alluded  to,  which 
was  generally  called  the  Sebastian  conspiracy. 

In  the  summer  of  1707,  the  American  troops  were 
ordered  to  the  West,  under  the  command  of  General 
Wilkinson.  In  the  year*  following,  the  Mississippi  Tern* 
tory  was  established  by  Congress;  and  Winthrop  Sargent, 
having  resigned  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  North-western 
Territory,  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  new  Territory. 
At  &e  same  time,  William  H.  Harrison,  who  had  resigned 
his  conunission  of  Captain  in  the  army,  was  appointed  to 
^e  office  relinquished  by  Governor  Sargent. 

Before  the  Governor  left  Cincinnati  for  Natchez,  the  seat 
of  government  of  the  new  Territory,  he  gave  the  writer  of 
these,  notes  a  pressing  invitation  to  accompany  him,  as 
a  member  of  his  family,  promising  him  his  patronage,  and 
holding  out  the  prospect  of  a  rapid,  accumulation  of  for- 
tune. From  a  fear  of  t^e  effects  of  the  climate,  on  a  debili- 
tated constitution,  the  advantageous  and  flattering  invit^-r 
tion  was  declined.  At  that  time,  titles  to.  real  estate  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  were  in  a  very  unsettled  condition, 
and'it  was  foreseen,  diat  as  soon  as  the  courts  of  the  Terri- 
tqiy  were  established  by  Congress,  oontrovendes,  involving 
property  of  immense  value,  would  arise;  suits  multiply, 
and  lawyers  flourish;  which  proved  to  be  the  case.  It  was 
tlierefoflre  apparent,  that  the  proqpeet  ^  prtifesttonal  ad- 
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vancement,  connected  with  the  patronage  of  the  Governor, 
presented  strong  temptations  to  risk  the  dangers  of  the 
climate. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  bar  who  migrated  to  that 
Territory,  at  that  early  day,  with  fair  pretensions  to  talents 
and  legal  knowledge,  and  who  were  proof  against  the 
miasma  of  the  valley,  soon  acquired  fortunes.  According 
to  the  theory  of  chances,  if  chance  there  be,  in  the  moral 
world,  the  writer  might  also  have  found  a  short  road  to 
wealth,  had  he  accepted  the  offer  of  Governor  Sargent; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  he  might  have  foimd  a  shorter  one 
to  the  grave.  Upon  the  whole,  after  a  review  of  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  decision  then  made, 
declining  the  flattering  invitation  of  the  Governor,  and 
giving  up  the  alluring  prospects  of  preferment  and  wealth, 
he  can  repeat  the  cheering  words  of  ^neas,  to  his  ship- 
wrecked   companions — ^^  fbrsan   et   hcsc    oUnif   mtminine 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

Sale  of  public  lands  on  credit — ^Debts  dne  to  Goyernment  fitmi  purehaMn. 
^Exceeding  twenty  miliiona  of  dollars. — Embarrassments  in  the  Western 
Conntry. — ^Purchasers  unable  to  pay^— Lands  on  the  ewe  of  forfeitniew^ 
Resistance  to  the  execution  of  the  land  laws  apprehended^ — ^A  plan  for  re- 
lief concerted  at  Cincinnati. — Memorial  to  Congress  drawn. — Printed,  and 
circulated  through  the  entire  West — ^The  law  of  1821  passed,  in  conformity 
with  the  memorial. — Grant  of  lands  to  Ohio,  for  Canal  purposes. — Condi- 
tions  annexed. — Not  assented  to^ — Grant  lost— In  1829-30,  the  conditioiis 
repealed,  and  a  further  grant  made. — ^Miami  Extension  completed.^ — Simon 
Kenton. — ^Biographical  sketches  of  him. 

Under  the  system  established  for  the  sale  of  the  public 
domain,  by  the  law  of  1800,  and  the  acts  supplementary 
thereto,  an  immense  debt  was  contracted,  and  became  due 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  from  the  people  of 
the  West,  exceeding  by  estimation,  the  entire  amount  of 
money  then  circulating  in  the  Western  States.  That  debt 
had  been  accumulating  more  than  twenty  years,  and  was 
swelling  daily,  with  increasing  rapidity. 

In  1821,  it  far  exceeded  the  ability  of  the  debtors  to  pay. 
Neither  the  speculator,  who  had  purchased  with  a  view  of 
selling  at  a  profit,  nor  the  farmer,  who  bought  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cultivation,  and  who  expected  nothing  more  than  to 
obtain  a  subsistence  for  his  family,  could  procure  the  money 
which  was  necessary  to  secure  his  title. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  first  emigrants  to  the  west,  and 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  followed  them,  from  time  to 
time,  were  compelled  by  necessity  to  purchase  on  credit 
Some  of  them  exhausted  their  means  to  the  last  dollar,  in 
raising  the  first  payment  on  their  entries,  and  othen  were 
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not  able  to  make  up  that  sum  without  the  aid  of  their 
friends. 

The  writer,  who  was  one  of  the  early  adventurers  to  the 
West,  was  residing  in  the  Miami  country  before,  and  at  the 
time,  when  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  commenced,  and 
had  a  general  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  great  mass 
of  purchasers,  who  were  indebted  to  the  government.  It 
was  his  opinion,  repeatedly  expressed  in  conversation  and 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  that  nine-tenths  of  those 
debtors  would  lose  their  lands  and  improvements,  under  the 
laws  then  in  force,  unless  relief  should  be  obtained  from 
Congress.  That  opinion  was  founded  on  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  coimtry.  It  was  manifest  that  the  pecimiaiy 
embarrassment  which  prevailed,  was  great  and  universal — 
that  the  banks  in  the  Western  States,  had  all  suspended  pay*- 
ment — ^that  credit  was  at  an  end — ^that  money  was  not  to 
be  had,  because  it  was  not  in  the  country,  and  of  course 
that  no  property  could  be  sold  for  cash  on  any  terms.  This 
appalling  prospect,  spread  a  deep  gloom  on  the  countenance 
of  the  community.  The  people  were  sinking  in  despair — 
hope  had  deserted  them,  and  they  were  preparing  to  meet 
their  fate,  with  the  best  resolution  they  could  command. 

The  debt  due  to  the  government  in  1820,  at  the  different 
Land  Offices  in  the  Western  States,  amounted  to  twenty- 
two  millions  of  dollars ;  a  sum  which  more  than  tripled  the 
ability  of  the  country  to  pay.  There  was  in  fact,  a  crisis 
in  its  €iffairs^  and  the  most  buoyant  spirits  could  not  indulge 
a  rational  hope,  that  the  gathering  storm  could  be  scat- 
tered, or  its  ruinous  consequences  be  repaired. 

Thousands  of  industrious  men,  some  of  whom  had  paid 
one,  some  two,  and  others  three  instalments  on  their  lands, 
and  had  toiled  day  and  night,  in  clearing,  enclosing,  and 
improving  them,  became  convinced  that  they  would  be  for- 
feited, and  their  money  and  labor  would  be  lost.  The 
amount  of  the  debt  beyond  the  means  of  payment,  was 
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BQ  great,  em  to  threaten  a  general  bankruptcy  throughout 
the  West. 

When  this  state  of  things  became  generally  known,  and 
understood^  politicians  and  patriots,  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  felt  serious  fears  that  an  attempt  to  enforce  pay* 
ment,  by  a  forfeiture  of  their  land,  under  the  laws  of  Con* 
gress,  would  produce  resistance,  and  probably  terminate  in 
a  civil  war.  It  was  very  evident,  that  more  than  half  of 
the  men,  north-west  of  the  Ohio  river,  were  in  debt  to  the 
government,  and  it  was  a  reasonable  calculation,  that  all 
the  residue,  felt  a  warm  interest,  operating  in  their  favor. 

A  similar  state  of  things,  though  perhaps  not  to  the  same 
extent,  existed  in  Alabama,  Missbsippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Missouri.  An  interest  so  universal,  and  so  exciting  to  the 
feelings,  pervading  such  a  vast  extent  of  country,  might  well 
create  forebodings  of  danger,  in  the  minds  of  reflecting  men. 
Portions  of  this  debt,  were  due  from  individuals  who  had 
purchased  for  the  purpose  of  selling  at  an  advance;  and  al- 
though less  sympathy  was  felt  for  them,  than  for  the  actual 
cultivators  of  the  soil ;  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  their  claims 
were  equally  strong.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  quite 
evident,  that  if  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  enforce  the 
penalty  of  the  land  laws,  the  influence  of  that  class,  would 
have  been  much  the  most  operative,  in  OTganizing  and 
sustaining,  a  plan  of  resistance.  From  that  consideration, 
the  farmers  had  no  dispositon  to  separate  from  their  fellow 
rafferers,  by  presenting  a  claim  on  their  own  behalf,  foun- 
ded on  the  peculiarity  of  their  situation. 

When  the  nation  discovered  the  real  condition  of  those 
debtors,  a  feeling  of  sympathy  was  produced  in  their  behalf, 
duougfaout  the  Union,  and  at  the  same  time  many  anxious 
fears  were  excited,  as  to  the  consequences  of  an  attempt  to 
anfproe  payment. 

The  writer  of  these  notes  being  one  of  the  auflerers, 
and  disoovering  a  disposition  manifested  eveiyvdiara  to 
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remove  the  difficulty,  directed  his  anxious  attention  to  the 
subject,  with  a  view  of  devising  a  plan  of  relief.  It  was 
very  manifest,  without  pausing  to  deliberate,  that  the  debt 
never  could  be  paid;  and  consequently,  that  no  plan  predi- 
cated on  an  extension  of  time,  would  be  of  any  avail;  and 
that  the  only  effectual  method  of  removing  the  difficulty, 
was  to  extinguish  the  claim  at  once.  That  object  it  was 
believed  might  be  accomplished,  by  obtaining  permission 
to  relinquish  as  much  of  the  land  entered,  as  the  purchaser 
could  not  pay  for,  with  the  privilege  of  applying  the  money 
which  had  been  paid  in,  on  relinquished  tracts,  to  the  credit 
of  such  other  tracts  as  might  be  retained,  in  such  manner 
as  to  save  the  improvement  of  the  actual  settler.  Tbat 
privilege,  and  a  release  of  back  interest,  it  was  believed^ 
would  fully  accomplish  the  object. 

This  view  of  the  subject,  he  stated  to  his  friends^  Mr. 
G.  A.  Worth,  Cashier  of  the  branch'  bank  at  Cincinnati^ 
who  was  one  of  the  debtors  to  the  government,  and  to 
Judge  Burke,  Postmaster  at  that  place ;  both  of  whom  cor- 
dially approved  of  the  plan.  He  then  drew  up  the  form  of 
a  memorial  to  Congress,  setting  forth  the  facts,  and  praying 
that  a  law  might  be  passed,  granting  relief  to  the  memo^ 
rialists,  in  the  specific  manner  stated  above ;  which  waa 
submitted  to  the  persons  before  named,  and  approved  of. 
More  than  a  thousand  copies  of  it  were  then  neatly  printed 
on  letter  paper,  by  Messrs.  Morgan  &  Lodge^  who  being 
furnished  with  the  materials,  declined  receiving  any  com- 
pensation for  their  labor.  The  memorials  were  accom'' 
patiied  by  a  circular  letter  explanatory  of  the  object,  and 
were  sent  to  every  post  office  in  the  States  and  Territories 
in  which  public  lands  had  been  sold;  directed  to  influen- 
tial nien,  who  were  earnestly  requested  to  multiply  copies, 
and  send  them  to  every  village  and  neighborhood  in  the 
States  and  Territories  in  which  they  resided.  Among 
others,  a  copy  was  sent  to  Gk>vemor  Worthington,  of  Ohio, 
who  approved  of  the  plan,  and  exerted  his  influence,  whioh 
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was  very  prevailing,  to  carry  it  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion. 

The  scheme  met  with  universal  approbation,  and  in  a 
short  time,  copies  of  the  memorial  were  in  circulation  in 
every  part  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valley.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  at  the  succeeding  session  of  Congress, 
the  tables  of  both  Houses  were  literally  loaded  with  these 
memorials,  signed  by  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  all 
parts  of  the  western  and  south-western  country;  and  with 
here  and  there  an  exception,  they  were  in  the  precise  form 
of  the  original,  drawn  and  printed  at  Cincinnati.  The  sub- 
ject was  taken  up  in  Congress  with  great  earnestness,  and 
the  act  of  1821  was  passed,  granting  relief  in  the  form 
requested  in  the  memorial. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  it  was  evident,  that  the 
leading  members  were  induced  to  support  the  measure, 
from  an  apprehension  of  the  consequences,  to  which  the 
continuance  of  the  debt  would  lead;  and  from  a  conviction, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  change  the  land  system,  so  as  to 
require  all  sales  thereafter  to  be  made  for  cash.  Under 
the  influence  of  those  considerations,  the  Hon.  Rufus  King, 
of  New  York,  discussed  the  subject  in  the  Senate,  with 
great  talent  and  energy.  He  advocated  the  plan,  because 
it  united  the  double  object,  of  extinguishing  the  existing 
debt,  and  of  preventing  the  accumulation  of  another. 

To  reconcile  the  comihunity  to  this  important  alteration 
in  the  land  system,  Mr.  King  proposed  to  reduce  the  price 
of  the  public  land,  from  two  dollars,  to  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents,  and  to  subdivide  the  surveys  into  tracts 
of  eighty  acres,  so  as  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  every  .citizen, 
ndio  was  not  a  confirmed  *  loafer,'  to  become  an  independent 
freeholder.  With  those  modifications,  the  plan  proposed 
in  the  memorial,  was  adopted,  with  a  degree  of  unanimity 
almost  unparalleled. 

By  the  success  of  that  project,  the  entire  West  was  re- 
lieved from  a*  state  of  depression,  whiohi  had  it  been  con- 
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tinued,  must  have  produced  results  too  distressing  to  be 
contemplated.  In  practice,  the  plan  adopted  was  effective. 
It  relieved  the  nation  from  apprehension,  and  the  people  of 
the  West,  from  embarrassment,  and  it  strengthened  their 
confidence  in  the  benignity  of  the  general  government, 
while  it  removed  a  cause  of  disquietude  and  distress,  which 
threateiied  the  peace  of  the  country. 

There  \s  another  subject  connected  with  the  disposal  of 
the  public  lands,  full  of  interest  to  the  people  of  Ohio,  and 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  their  system  of  internal  im- 
provements. In  May,  1828,  Congress  granted  to  that  State, 
five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing her,  in  the  payment  of  the  debt,  which  had  been,  or 
might  thereafter  be,  contracted  in  the  construction  of  her 
canals. 

The  act  containing  that  grant  required,  that  the  canals 
which  had  been  commenced  prior  to  its  passage,  should  be 
completed  in  seven  years.  By  the  same  law  there  was 
granted  to  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Miami  canal,  from  Dayton  to  the  Lake,  by 
the  Maumee  route,  a  quantity  of  land,  equal  to  one-half  of 
five  sections  in  width,  on  each  side  of  the  cansd,  from  Day- 
ton to  the  Maumee  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Auglaize,  so 
far  as  the  same  should  be  located  through  the  public  lands. 
Tim  grant  for  the  benefit  of  the  Micimi  Extension,  was 
made  on  the  express  condition,  that  the  extension  from 
Dajrton  to  the  Lake,  should  be  commenced  in  five  yean, 
and  completed  within  twenty  years;  or  the  State  should  be 
bound  topajfihe  United  States  the  price  of  the  land. 

The  seventh  section  declared,  that  the  act  should  not  take 
effect,  unless  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  at  their  first  session 
therefkfler,  should  express  the  assent  of  the  State,  to  the 
severed  provisions  contained  in  it;  without  Which  it  should 
be  wholly  inoperative.  These  conditions  excited  serious 
apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  re- 
flecting part  of  the  cpmmunity.    They  were  unwilling  to 
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lose  the  grant  of  five  hundred  thousand  acres,  and  there- 
fore assented  to  the  condition  of  finishing  the  canals  flrom 
Cleveland  to  Portsmouth,  and  fi*om  Cincinnati  to  Dayton^ 
within  the  period  stipulated;  but,  as  it  was  believed  that 
the  extension  of  the  Miami  canal,  fix>m  Dayton,  on  which 
no  money  had  been  expended,  would  be  attended  with 
great  difficulty;  and  that  the  cost  of  construction  above  the 
amount  of  the  grant,  might  be  greater  than  the  State  would 
be  able  to  bear,  the  Legislature  refused  their  assent  to  &e 
responsibility  of  completing  it,  within  the  time  limited;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  grant  was  forfeited  and  lost,  by 
the  express  provisions  of  the  act. 

Thus  the  matter  stood  at  the  commencement  of  the  ses- 
sion of  Congress  of  1829--30.  At  that  lime,  Mr.  Burnet,  of 
Cincinnati,  had  resigned  his  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Ohio,  and  had  been  chosen  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  William  H.  Harrison. 

Mr.  B.  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  completion  of  the  Mi- 
ami Extension,  and  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  obtain 
the  passage  of  a  law,  for  the  triple  purpose  of  reviving  the 
former  law — ^removing  the  pensdty  which  it  imposed  on  the 
State,  and  obtaininjg  an  additional  grant  of  land,  so  as  to 
ensure  the  construction  of  that  most  vsduable  work.  The 
law  of  1838,  which  contained  the  penalty  just  mentioned, 
had  not  made  any  provision  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
such  portions  of  it,  as  passed  over  lands  not  then  the  pro- 
perty of  the  government.  Consequently,  from  Dayton  to  the 
Indian  boundary,  the  State  was  to  defray  the  entire  expense, 
without  the  aid  of  government,  as  the  whole  of  that  land 
had  been  previously  sold;  neither  were  they  to  receive  any 
thing  for  such  portions  of  the  route,  between  the  Indian 
boundary  and  Defiance,  as  had  been  located  on  grounds 
previously  sold.  Those  portions  of  the  route,  amounted 
probably  to  one-fourth  of  the  distance  from  Dayton  to  De- 
fiance, for  which  no  provisicm  had  been  made;  oonse* 
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quently  the  entire  expense  of  that  portion  of  it,  must  have 
fallen  on  the  State. 

The  feeling  which  had  been  manifested  in  the  Legisla* 
ture,  and  seemed  to  occupy  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  €i 
the  people  of  the  State,  clearly  indicated  a  determination 
to  persevere  in  declining  the  grant,  rather  than  assume  the 
responsibility  of  completing  the  work  within  the  time  speci- 
fied, under  the  forfeiture  imposed  by  the  law.  The  question, 
therefore,  was,  whether  it  were  better  to  abandon  the  offer, 
and  suffer  that  improvement  to  be  lost,  or  make  an  effort 
to  get  rid  of  the  objection.  It  seemed  to  be  manifest,  that 
the  grant  would  have  been  accepted,  and  the  extension 
commenced  under  the  first  act,  if  it  had  not  contained  thu 
penalty.  It  was  therefore  a  natural  conclusion,  that  a  re- 
moval of  the  penalty,  would  obviate  the  objection,  and  ea-* 
pecially  so,  if,  in  addition  to  that  benefit,  a  further  grant  of 
land  could  be  obtained.  Under  those  circumstances,  Mr. 
B.  did  not  hesitate  in  resolving  to  make  an  effort  to  accom* 
plish  both  objects. 

He  mentioned  the  subject  to  his  colleague,  Judge  Rug* 
gles,  and  to  most,  if  not  sdl,  the  members  from  Ohio.  They 
gave  it  as  their  decided  opinion,  that  the  attempt  would  be 
abortive,  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  contemplated  an 
additional  grant  of  land ;  but  all  expressed  their  readiness 
to  co-operate  in  supporting  the  measure.  The  prospect  of 
success  was  by  no  means  promising,  nor  were  the  hopes  of 
accomplishing  it,  very  sanguine;  but  the  importance  of  the 
object  was  so  great,  that  he  resolved  to  make  the  attempt. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  subject  before  the  Senate^ 
in  January,  1630,  he  offered  a  resolution,  instructing  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands,  to  enquire,  how  far  it  was  ex- 
pedient, to  sdter  and  to  modify  the  act  entitled  '^An  act  to 
aid  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  constructing  the  Miami  Canal, 
from  Dayton  to  Lake  Erie ;''  and  to  grant  a  quantity  of  land 
to  said  State  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Canals  author- 
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bed  by  law,  and  to  enquire  particularly  if  it  were  not 
expedient  to  repeal  so  much  of  said  act,  as  provides  "  that 
the  extension  of  said  Miami  Gansd,  shall  be  completed 
within  twenty  years,  or  that  the  State  shall  be  bound  to  pay 
to  the  United  States  the  amount  of  any  lands  previously 
sold."  The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  soon  after,  Mr. 
Barton  of  Missouri,  Chairman  of  the  Land  Committee,  gave 
notice  to  Mr.  B.  that  the  Committee  were  ready  to  hear 
the  grounds  of  his  application. 

At  their  next  stated  meeting  he  attended,  and  addressed 
them  at  some  length  in  support  of  the  claims  of  Ohio.  He 
urged  the  great  progrei^s  she  had  made  in  her  works  of  in- 
ternal improvement — ^the  advantage  the  general  govern- 
ment would  receive,  by  the  increase  of  value,  which  those 
improvements  would  give  to  her  remaining  lands — the 
great  hardship  of  being  required  to  pay  government  the 
price  of  the  land,  after  the  proceeds  of  it  had  been  faithfully 
expended,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work — ^the  impolicy  of 
legislating,  so  as  to  create  penalties  or  debts,  against  any 
of  the  States. 

He  also  urged  the  claims  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  as  the 
first  pioneers  to  the  public  domain,  and  their  sufferings  du- 
ring the  Indian  war,  which  began  with  the  commencement 
of  the  settlement  of  the  Western  Territory.  He  stated  their 
agency  in  bringing  that  war  to  a  successful  close ;  and  the 
fact,  that  they  had  been  compelled  to  pay  two  dollars,  as 
the  minimum  price  of  their  lands,  making  an  excess  of  about 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars  above  what  it  would  have 
cost  them,  at  the  .then  reduced  price. 

He  also  laid  before  them  a  statement,  obtained  from  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  showing  that 
the  whole  sum  received  from  the  sales  of  public  lands,  prior 
to  that  time,  was  thirty  seven  millions,  five  hundred  and 
ninety  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars,  and 
that  the  people  of  Ohio,had  paidof  that  stun,  sixteen  millions 
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four  hundred  and  ten  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifteen  dol- 
lars, a  large  part  of  which  had  been  paid  under  the  two 
dollar  minimum. 

He  also  exhibited  a  statement  of  the  lands,  within  the 
limits  of  Ohio,  appropriated  by  Congress  to  satbfy  claims, 
which  originated  under  the  old  confederation,  amounting 
to  about  nine  millions  of  acres.  Estimating  those  appro- 
priations, at  the  minimum  price,  it  appeared  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  realized  from  their  lands  in  Ohio,  in  cash  and 
in  the  payment  of  Revolutionary  claims,  about  thirty-four 
millions  of  dollars,  almost  double  the  amount  at  that  time 
received  from  the  public  lands,  in  every  other  State  and 
Territory  in  the  Union.  He  also  cited  cases  in  which 
grants  of  land  for  internal  improvements,  had  been  made 
to  other  States,  without  the  penalty  imposed  on  Ohio. 

On  the  exhibition  of  those  facts,  the  conunittee  were  una- 
nimously of  opinion,  that  the  claim  was  reasonable,  and 
ought  to  be  granted. 

The  next  day,  at  the  request  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  B. 
drew  a  report,  embodying  the  principal  facts  in  support  of 
the  claim,  and  also  a  bill  to  carry  it  into  efiect.  That  re- 
port and  bill  were  approved  by  the  committee,  and,  by  their 
order,  presented  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  B€u*ton,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  their  opinion,  that  the  bill  ought  to  pass.  It  did 
pass,  and  became  a  law  during  the  session.  It  repealed  that 
part  of  the  act  of  1828,  which  contained  the  penalty,  and 
granted  to  the  State  an  additional  quantity  of  land  equal  to 
five  sections  for  every  mile  of  the  canal  located  on  land 
previously  sold  by  the  government;  and  authorised  the 
Governor  of  the  State  to  make  the  locations. 

From  Dayton  to  the  Indian  boundary  line,  the  land  had 
been  entirely  sold.  Some  tracts  had  also  been  disposed  of 
above  that  line,  over  which  the  canal  passed.  On  a  fair 
estimate  of  these  distances,  it  will  be  found  that  the  law 
made  an  additional  grant  to  the  State  of  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  sections.    Judging  from  the  feelings  entertained 
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by  a  msgority  of  the  State,  at  that  time,  in  relation  to  the 
Miami  extension,  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  that  the  com- 
pletion of  that  important  work  has  been  effected  by  the 
passing  of  the  act  in  question.  The  proceedings  referred 
to  above  may  be  found  in  the  Senate  Journal  of  the  first 
session  of  the  Twenty-first  Congress,  pages  108, 109,  137, 
190,  and  193. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  be  occupied  by  a 
statement  of  some  of  the  prominent  incidents  in  the  event- 
ftd  life  of  Simon  Kenton,  who  was,  without  doubt,  one  of 
the  bravest  and  most  interesting  of  the  Western  pioneers — 
he  was  excelled  by  none,  and  equalled  only  by  his  precursor, 
Daniel  Boone.  His  biography,  as  far  as  it  has  been  pre- 
served, will  be  read  with  interest,  and  his  name  will  never 
be  forgotten  in  the  valley  of  the  great  West.  He  was  the 
coa<]yutor  of  Boone  throughout  the  protracted  struggle  for 
the  occupancy  of  the  rich  forests  and  prairies  on  either  side 
of  the  Ohio.  The  exposure  and  suffering  which  these  reso- 
lute adventurers  endured  in  the  accomplishment  of  that 
object,  can  scarcely  be  conceived  of,  much  less  realized,  by 
one  who  has  not  been  a  pioneer  himself. 

While  the  United  States  were  British  colonies,  and  Ken- 
tacky  and  Ohio  were  in  their  native,  uncultivated  state,  fill- 
ed with  Indians,  and  wholly  destitute  of  white  inhabitants, 
those  heroic  men,  as  if  moved  by  the  finger  of  Providence, 
left  the  abodes  of  civilization,  entire  strangers  to  each  other, 
and  ventured  into  the  midst  of  a  boundless  wilderness — 
neither  having  any  knowledge  of  the  purpose  or  the  move- 
ment of  the  other. 

Boone  led  the  way  fi*om  Maryland— crossed  the  moun- 
tains, and  entered  the  valley  of  Kentucky  in  1709;  Kenton 
followed  from  Virginia,  in  1773.  The  former  emigrated 
from  choice,  to  gratify  his  natural  taste,  after  full  delibera- 
tion, and  after  having  calculated  the  conilequences.  Npt  so 
with  the  latter— he  fled  to  the  vrildemess,  to  escape  the 
consequences  id  a  supposed  crime.    He  had  unfortmiately 
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become  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  a  young  man  of  hia 
neighborhood,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  habits  of  great 
intimacy  and  friendship,  and,  as  he  supposed,  had  killed 
him  in  a  personal  conflict.  For  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
the  consequences  of  that  imaginary  homicide,  and  to  escape, 
if  possible,  from  the  distress  of  his  own  feelings,  he  left  his 
home  and  his  friends,  without  waiting  to  ascertain  the 
result,  and,  unaccompanied  by  any  human  being,  crossed 
the  mountains  and  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Big 
Kanawha,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Simon  Butler.  He 
retained  that  name  several  years,  and  until  he  received 
information  that  his  friend,  who,  he  supposed  had  fallen 
by  his  hand,  had  recovered  from  the  blow  inflicted,  and  was 
living  and  in  health.  He  then  resumed  his  proper  name, 
and  disclosed  the  reason  which  had  induced  him  to  change 
it  for  the  name  of  Butler. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  regret,  that  so  small  a  portion  of 
the  achievements  of  this  interesting  n^an  have  been  pre- 
served. This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  a 
large  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  wilderness,  either  in 
solitude,  or  associated  with  adventurers  of  the  same  cast 
ydtii  himself;  and  it  explains  the  reason  why  we  are  not 
only  without  a  connected  narrative  of  his  life,  but  have  so 
few  of  the  isolated  transactions  of  it  perpetuated. 

It  is  known,  however,  that  after  he  joined  the  adven- 
turers in  the  district  of  Kentucky,  about  two  or  three  yean 
before  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence,  he  was 
engaged  in  all  the  battles  and  skirmishes  between  the 
white  inhabit€uit0  and  the  savages.  He  was  also  an  en*^ 
terprising,  intrepid  leader,  in  most  of  the  expeditions 
against  the  Indian  towns  northwest  of  the  Ohio.  These 
conflicts  continued  during  the  long  period  of  twenty  years, 
intervening  between  the  time  of  their  conmiencement  and 
the  decisive  battle  at  the  Rapids  of  the  Maumee,  in  Au- 
gust, 1794,  which  was  followed  by  a  general  peace. 
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He  was  a  striking  example  of  cool,  deliberate  bravery, 
united  with  a  tender,  sympathising,  heart.  In  times  of 
danger  and  conflict,  all  his  energies  were  enlisted  in  the 
struggle.  He  fought  for  victory,  regardless  of  consequen- 
ces, but  the  moment  the  contest  was  over,  and  his  feel- 
ings resumed  their  usual  state,  he  could  sit  down  and  weep 
over  the  misery  he  had  assisted  in  producing. 

During  a  large  portion  of  his  life,  solitude,  danger,  and 
want,  were  his  attendants,  and  necessity  had  so  familiar- 
ised him  to  privations,  that  he  could  endure  abstinence 
from  food,  and  subsist  on  as  small  a  quantity  of  it,  without 
injury  to  health  or  strength,  as  the  savages  themselves. 

During  his  residence  in  the  wilderness,  the  land  war- 
rants, issued  by  the  Conunonwealth  of  Virginia,  were  easily 
obtained.  After  the  holders  were  permitted  to  locate  them, 
west  of  the  mountains,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  possessing 
himself  of  as  many  of  them  as  he  desired;  and  having  tra- 
versed the  wilderness  in  every  direction,  his  topographical 
knowledge  enabled  him  to  select  for  location,  the  best  and 
most  vsduable  tracts  in  the  country.  Had  he  possessed  the 
information  necessary  to  enable  him  to  make  his  entries 
sufficiently  special  to  stand  the  test  of  legal  scrutiny,  his 
locations  would  have  been  the  foundation  of  a  princely  fo^ 
tune  for  himself  and  his  family. 

Unfortunately,  however,  he  was  uneducated,  and  al- 
though his  locations  were  judicious,  and  his  entries  were 
made  in  the  expressive  language  suggested  by  a  vigorous 
mind,  yet  they  were  not  sufficiently  technical,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  greater  part  of  them  were  lost,  by 
subsequent  entries,  more  specifically  and  technically  made. 
He  succeeded  however,  in  retaining  a  few  of  them,  which 
were  sufficient  to  make  him  entirely  independent. 

The  first  authentic  information  we  have  of  himi  after  he 
left  the  place  of  his  nativity,  b,  that  he  was  engaged  in 
the  great  battle  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Kanawha, 
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between  the  Indians  and  the  troops  of  Lord  Dnnmore, 
while  he  was  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Virginia;  in 
which  he,  (Kenton)  was  distinguished  by  his  bravery. 

The  next  intelligence  is,  that  in  1775,  he  was  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Kentucky  commencing  a  station,  near  the  spot 
where  the  town  of  Washington  now  stands.  Not  long 
after  that  work  was  done,  the  station  was  discovered, 
attacked,  and  destroyed,  by  the  Indians,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  made  any  effort  to  re-occupy  it  till  1784, 
after  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain.  In  that  year 
he  rebuilt  his  block  house  and  cabins,  and  proceeded  to 
raise  a  crop ;  and  though  frequently  disturbed  by  the  In- 
dians, he  continued  to  occupy  and  improve  it,  till  he  re- 
moved his  family  to  Ohio,  about  eight  or  nine  years  afler 
the  treaty  of  Greenville. 

He  was  always  considered  one  of  the  boldest  and  most 
active  of  the  defenders  of  the  western  country,  from  the 
commencement  of  its  settlement  till  the  close  of  Indian 
hostilities.  In  all  their  battles  and  expeditions  he  bore  a 
conspicuous  part.  He  was  taken  prisoner  several  times, 
and  conveyed  to  the  Indian  towns,  but  in  every  instance 
made  his  escape  and  returned  to  his  friends.  On  one  of 
those  occasions  they  determined  to  destroy  him,  by  a  most 
barbarous  plan.  He  was  put  on  a  horse,  without  saddle  or 
bridle,  his  feet  lashed  under  the  body  of  the  animal,  which 
was  turned  loose  and  lefl  to  follow  the  party  to  the  Miami 
villages.  In  that  way  he  was  compelled  to  travel  several 
days  in  succession.  When  he  reached  the  end  of  his  jour- 
ney, he  was  bruised  from  head  to  foot,  and  some  of  his 
limbs  were  broken.  Although  it  was  the  manifest  object 
of  the  savages  to  destroy  his  life  by  that  process,  yet  he 
survived,  and  after  his  bruises  and  fractures  were  healed, 
by  the  kind  care  and  attention  of  the  squaws,  he  made  his 
escape  and  returned  to  his  family. 

On  another  occasion  he  was  captured  when  on  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Wabash  viUages,  and  taken  to  one  of 
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the  remote  Indian  towns,  where  a  council  was  held  to 
decide  on  his  fate,  which  condemned  him  to  run  the  gaunt- 
let, as  it  was  called.  In  the  infliction  of  that  cruel  punish- 
ment the  Indians  formed  two  lines,  about  six  feet  apart, 
each  of  them  armed  with  a  whip  or  a  club.  The  prisoner 
was  compelled  to  run  through  those  lines,  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  receive  a  blow  from  every  Indian  as  he 
passed.  If  he  fell  in  the  race  he  was  immediately  put  to 
death,  but  if  he  succeeded  in  getting  through,  without  fall- 
ing, and  afterwards  recovered  of  his  wounds,  he  was 
spared.  Kenton  passed  through  the  dreadful  ordeal  with- 
out falling,  but  was  so  bruised  and  exhausted  that  he  fell 
to  the  ground  the  moment  he  reached  the  goal.  On  that 
occasion  he  was  again  indebted  to  the  sympathy  and  medi- 
cal skill  of  the  squaws,  by  whose  kind  offices  his  life  was 
saved.  Soon  after  his  recovery,  he  again  escaped  from  his 
captors. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1813,  he  was  a 
citizen  of  Ohio,  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Urbana,  and  then 
bore  on  his  person  the  scars  of  many  a  bloody  conflict;  yet 
he  repaired  to  the  American  camp,  and  tendered  his  ser- 
vices as  a  volunteer  in  the  army.  His  personal  braveiy 
was  proverbial;  his  skill  and  tact  in  the  modes  of  Indian 
warfare  were  known  throughout  the  West;  and  aa  the 
frontier  at  that  time  abounded  with  Indians,  most  of  whom 
had  joined  the  British  standard,  the  services  of  such  an 
experienced  Indian  fighter,  as  Simon  Kenton,  were  highly 
appreciated  by  General  Harrison  and  Governor  Meigs» 
each  of  whom  had  known  him  personally  for  many  yean. 
The  offer  was  of  course,  promptly  accepted,  and  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  conferred  on  him. 

While  a  portion  of  the  army  were  stationed  at  Urbana, 
a  mutinous  plan  was  formed  by  some  of  the  militia,  to 
attack  an  encampment  of  friendly  Indians,  who  had  been 
threatened  by  the  hostile  tribes,  and  were  invited  to  remove 
with  their  franilies,  within  our  frontier  settlements,  a^  a 
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place  of  safety,  under  an  assurance  that  they  should  be 
protected. 

Kenton  remonstrated  against  the  movement,  as  being 
not  only  mutinous,  but  treacherous  and  cowardly.  He  vin- 
dicated the  Indian  character  against  the  false  chaises 
which  were  alledged,  in  justification  of  the  outrage  they 
were  about  to  perpetrate,  and  warned  them  against  the 
infamy  they  would  incur,  by  destroying  a  defenceless  band 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  had  been  induced  to 
place  themselves  in  their  power,  by  a  solemn  promise  of 
protection. 

He  appealed  to  their  humuiity,  their  honor,  and  their 
duty,  as  soldiers.  He  contrasted  his  knowledge  of  the 
character  x>f  those  unfortunate  people,  with  their  ignorance 
of  it.  He  told  them  he  had  endured  suffering  and  torture 
at  their  hands  again  and  again,  but  that  it  was  in  time  of 
war,  when  they  were  defending  their  wives  and  children, 
and  when  he  was  seeking  to  destroy  and  exterminate 
diem;  and  that,  imder  those  circumstances,  he  had  no 
right  to  complain,  and  never  did  complain.  But,  said  h®, 
in  time  of  peace  they  have  always  been  kind,  faithful 
fiiends,  and  generous,  trustworthy,  men. 

Having  exhausted  the  means  of  persuasion,  without 
effect,  and  finding  them  still  resolved  on  executing  their 
purpose,  he  took  a  rifle  and  called  on  them  to  proceed  at 
once  to  the  execution  of  the  foul  deed;  declaring  with 
great  firmness,  that  he  would  accompany  them  to  the 
encampment,  and  shoot  down  the  first  man  who  attempted 
to  molest  it.  My  life,  said  he,  is  drawing  to  a  close;  what 
remains  of  it  is  not  worth  much;  but  much  or  little,  he 
was  resolved,  that  if  they  entered  the  Indian  camp,  it 
should  be  done  by  passing  over  his  corpse.  Knowing  that 
the  old  veteran  would  fulfil  his  promise,  their  hearts  failed 
them — not  one  ventured  to  take  the  lead: — their  purpose 
was  abandoned,  and  the  poor  Indians  were  saved. 

Though*  Kenton  was  brave  bb  Napoleon,  and  as  pet^ 
30 
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fectly  regardless  of  danger,  v^hen  engaged  in  the  discharge 
of  duty,  yet  he  was  mild  and  amiable,  and  had  a  heart 
that  could  bleed  at  the  distress  of  others.  He  belonged  to 
that  class  of  heroic  men,  whose  courage  in  battle  never 
fails,  and  who,  in  the  walks  of  private  life,  are  always 
mild,  amiable,  and  unassuming — qualities  which  are  the 
usual  attendants  of  consummate  bravery. 

When  Mr.  B.  first  became  acquainted  with  him,  at 
Marietta,  in  the  fall  of  1796,  he  was  attending  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  the  Territory  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  a 
young  man  who  had  been  indicted  for  the  murder  of  a  Mr. 
Miller.  He  was  then  possessed  of  a  large  estate — and  a 
more  generous,  kind  hearted  man,  did  not  inhabit  the 
earth.  His  door  was  always  open.  "Neither  stranger  nor 
friend  ever  found  it  shut  and  the  latch-string  pulled  in." 
Travelers  of  every  grade  were  received  with  kindness, 
treated  with  hospitality,  and  pressed  to  stay.  His  resi- 
dence was  in  Kentucky,  in  the  vicinity  of  Washingtoni 
where  he  cultivated  a  thousand  acres  of  land,  equal  in 
fertility  to  any  in  the  world. 

In  1797  Mr.  B.  on  his  way  from  Limestone  to  Lexington, 
stopped  a  day  at  his  house,  to  redeem  a  pledge  he  had  given 
him  at  the  Marietta  court,  in  the  fall  of  the  preceding  year ; 
and  partook  of  his  hospitality  with  great  satisfaction. 

Unfortunately,  Kenton  was  illiterate,  and  altogether  too 
confiding.  He  judged  others  by  himself,  and  was  not  con- 
scious of  the  imposition  to  which  he  was  exposed.  He  be- 
lieved men  were  honest,  nor  did  he  awake  from  that  delusioni 
till  he  was  defrauded  and  robbed  of  all  his  estate.  This  was 
done  principally,  by  one  of  his  own  relatives,  whom  he  had 
long  cherished  and  sustained,  and  to  whom  he  had  confi- 
ded the  management  of  his  afiairs.  At  an  advanced  age, 
he  was  reduced  from  affluence  to  abject  poverty,  and  left 
dependent  on  the  charity  of  a  sou'^in-law,  who  was  himaftlf 
poor,  and  depended  on  the  labor  of  his  hands  fi»r  his  daily 
bread.    He  was  nevertheless  cheerfol  and  happy,  and  al- 
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lliough  he  and  his  offspring  were  in  poverty,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  his  relative,  who  had  deceived  and  plundered  him, 
were  living  in  affluence,  on  the  spoils  of  his  fortune,  he  told 
Mr.  Burnet  in  one  of  their  last  conversations,  that  he  would 
not  exchange  situations,  with  them  for  the  wealth  of  the 
world.  "lam,"  said  he,  "  blessed  with  health — I  have  a 
quiet  conscience — ^I  can  sleep  calmly,  and  am  contented." 

Gov.  Vance,  of  Ohio,  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  the 
unfortunate,  but  highly  meritorious  pioneer;  and  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  bill  through  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, granting  him  a  pension,  at  two  successive  sessionsy 
before  Mr.  B.  became  a  member  of  the  Senate.  When 
these  friends  of  Kenton  met  at  Washington  City,  in  1828^ 
they  determined  to  make  another  effort,  in  his  behalf.  Gen. 
Vance  undertook  to  renew  the  application  in  the  House, 
and  get  a  bill  passed  at  as  early  a  period  in  the  session,  as 
was  possible;  and  Mr.  B.  engaged  to  give  it  a  zealous  sup- 
port in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Vance  redeemed  his  pledge,  and 
carried  the  bill  through  the  House.  It  came  to  the  Senate 
late  in  the  session,  and  was  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee.  Mr.  B.  advocated  it  before  the  committee  at 
their  room,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  satisfy  them,  that  it 
was  just,  and  to  induce  them  to  report  it  back,  with  their 
opinion,  that  it  ought  to  pass. 

When  it  came  on  the  calendar,  there  was  such  a  long  list 
of  orders  standing  before  it,  and  having  preference,  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  getting  it  taken  up  during  the  session, 
unless  those  preceding  it,  were  postponed  by  the  Senate. 
A  motion  was  made  for  that  purpose  by  Mr.  B.  which  for- 
tunately succeeded.  The  bill  was  then  taken  up,  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  it  was  insisted,  that  the  case 
did  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  any  of  the  pension 
laws,  on  the  statute  book,  and  the  strict  constructionists  op- 
posed it  on  that  ground.  They  alledged,  that  it  would  form 
a  dangerous  precedent,  if  it  should  be  passed. 

Their  opposition,  however,  was  overcome,  by  a  full  exhi- 
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bition  of  the  services  and  sufferings  of  the  applicant.  It 
was  shown,  that  his  life  had  been  a  succession  of  exposure 
and  privation  in  defending  the  frontier  settlements,  from 
the  desperate  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  in  1774,  to  the  last 
victory  of  Harrison,  on  the  Thames.  The  friends  of  the 
measure,  contended  that  if  Kenton's  case  should  become  a 
precedent,  it  could  not  be  a  dangerous  one,  because  it  was 
sui  generis,  and  without  a  parallel ;  but  that  if  there  were 
other  cases  of  equal  heroism  and  suffering,  they  would  form 
a  new  class,  as  meritorious*  as  any  of  those,  which  had  been 
provided  for  by  law. 

During  the  discussion,  the  feelings  of  Gen.  Smith,  of  Bal- 
timore, became  warmly  enlisted.  He  made  a  brief  appeal 
to  the  humanity  and  justice  of  the  Senate,  in  favcHr  of  the 
bill,  in  which  he  declared  very  emphatically,  that  if  there 
was  not  a  law  for  the  relief  of  such  heroes  as  Kenton, 
there  ought  to  be  one ;  but  whether  or  not,  he  would  give 
him  a  pension.  The  bill  passed,  by  a  large  majority,  and 
as  it  referred  back  to  the  date  of  the  first  application,  and 
directed  the  pension  to  be  paid  from  that  time,  it  gave  him 
an  ample  support  for  the  remnant  of  his  life. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Mr.  John  Retly. — Seryee  in  the  Army  o^  the  Sonth  during  the  Revolntion. — 
Hn  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  eon  ntry.— Removes  to  the  North- weetera 
Territory. — View  of  the  Territory ^ — ^Pioneer  life. — Sketch  of  the  aervicet  of 
Mr.  Reily  in  the  West — His  uprightness  and  integrity. — Neglect  of  the 
pioneers  to  preserve  accurate  records. — The  ill  consequences. 

Mr.  John  Reily,  one  of  the  small  band  who  assembled 
under  Major  Stites,  in  the  fall  of  1788,  to  commence  the  set^ 
tlement  of  Columbia,  was  not  only  a  Western  pioneer,  but 
had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  from  an  early 
period  after  its  commencement  to  its  -final  close.  He  en*- 
listied  in  North  Carolina,  his  native  State,  and  was  after- 
wards ordered  to  join  the  army  of  the  South,  under  Gen. 
Green,  in  which  he  continued  to  serve  during  the  three  ex- 
hausting campaigns  which  ensued,  and  until  the  splendid 
victory  over  the  British  at  the  Eutaw  Springs  had  covered 
the  army  vnih  glory.  That  brilliant  affair,  in  which  Mr. 
Reily  was  distinguished  by  his  bravery  and  good  conduct, 
was  nesur  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  and  so 
crippled  the  enemy  in  the  South  as  to  deter  them  from  any 
further  efforts  in  that  quarter. 

Every  body  who  knows  Mr.  Reily  personally,  must  have 
remarked  the  diffidence  with  which  he  refers  to  himself, 
and  with  what  reluctance  he  speaks  of  the  transactions  of 
his  life;  especially  those  which  were  attended  with  personal 
danger  and  privation,  or  were  productive  of  beneficial  re- 
sults to  the  community  or  to  individuals.  It  has  oflen  been 
remarked,  that  when  his  attention  has  been  called  by  a 
question,  or  otherwise,  to  some  interesting  event  of  his  life. 
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for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  infonnation,  he  has  manifested 
much  embarrassment,  resulting  from  an  unwillrngness  to 
become  the  herald  of  his  own  fame;  hence  it  is,  in  part, 
that  his  friends  have  not  learned  more  of  the  interesting 
incidents  of  his  long  and  useful  life. 

Nothing  is  wanting  but  a  correct  biographical  sketch  of 
him  to  place  his  name  with  the  names  of  those  who  in  all 
time  to  come,  ought  to  be  remembered  as  patriots  and  de- 
voted friends  to  their  country.  Services  like  his,  which 
commenced  in  the  most  gloomy  period  of  the  Revolution, 
while  he  was  yet  a  minor,  and  were  performed  in  a  part  of 
the  country  in  which  the  army  was  exposed  to  incessant 
toil  and  suffering,  in  an  unhealthy  climate,  cannot  be  valued 
too  highly,  or  repeated  too  frequently.  It  is  now  but  very 
seldom  that  persons  are  met  with  who  were  engaged  in  the 
movements  and  events  of  the  great  struggle  which  made 
our  country  independent.  The  mass  of  them,  probably 
ninety-nine  in  a  hundred,  have  been  gathered  to  their 
fathers;  and  the  few  who  remain,  with  here  and  there  an 
exception,  are  compelled  by  the  debility  of  age  to  withdraw 
from  active  life.  There  are,  however,  some  yet  living  who 
at  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  acquired  enough 
of  the  strength  of  manhood  to  grapple  with  the  enemy. 

That  Mr.  Reily  was  of  that  number,  appears  from  the 
records  of  the  War-office,  and  the  certificate  of  an  honora- 
ble discharge  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  Washington. — 
The  writer  was  not  one  of  the  adventurers  who  commenced 
the  occupancy  of  the  Miami  valley,  in  1788,  though  he  soon 
followed,  and  became  one  of  their  number  before  much 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  accomplishment  of  their 
great  object. 

When  Mr.  Reily  selected  the  North-western  Territory  aa 
his  permanent  hbme,  it  wore  the  rich,  beautiful  garb  which 
nature  had  given  it,  neither  disturbed  nor  marred  by  the 
hand  of  art.  Its  great  fertility  was  seen  in  the  exuberance 
and  varie^  of  its  productions.    Its  forecfts  and  natural 
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meadows,  filled  with  game  of  the  finest  varieties,  seemed 
to  have  no  limits.  Its  only  inhabitants  were  the  aborigines, 
whose  ancestors  had  owned  and  occupied  it  dming  a  long 
succession  of  ages.  This  they  learned  from  tradition.  They 
knew  that  the  country  was  theirs,  and  that  the  white  man 
w^  an  intruder — nor  did  they  doubt  for  a  moment  their 
ability  to  maintain  their  rights.  Hence  their  intercourse 
with  the  pioneers,  in  the  first  instance,  was  of  a  friendly 
character.  At  that  period  of  their  history  they  were  com- 
paratively a  moral  people — ^if  they  professed  friendship  they 
were  kind  and  faithful;  but  if  otherwise  they  were  ferocious 
and  cruel. 

At  first  it  was  not  difficult  to  win  their  confidence,  and, 
that  point  gained,  the  pioneers  felt  themselves  safe.  This 
security,  however,  continued  but  for  a  very  short  time.  The 
British  govemjment,  which  was  then  withholding  from  the 
United  States  the  forts  of  Maumee,  Detroit,  and  Mackinaw, 
in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  saw  the  efibrts  the  Ame- 
ricans were  making  to  settle  and  improve  the  North-west- 
ern Territory,  and  were  alarmed  at  the  power  and  influence 
which  they  would  obtain  over  the  Indians  by  the  completion 
of  that  plan.  They  saw,  also,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
it  would  soon  compel  them  to  relinquish  the  posts  and  re« 
tire  within  their  own  territory,  and  they  determined,  if  prac- 
ticable, to  defeat  it. 

The  most  effectual  way  of  accomplishing  that  object  was 
to  poison  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  which  they  did  through 
the  instrumentality  of  their  agents,  by  telling  them  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  their  natural  enemies— 
that  they  were  about  to  seize  their  lands  and  drive  them 
beyond  the  Lakes,  and  that  their  only  chance,  for  safety 
was  to  crush  the  American  project  in  its  commencement* 
These  appeals  produced  the  desired  effect,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  when  the  pioneers  were  beginning  to  gain 
the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the  natives,  their  progress 
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was  suddenly  checked  by  manifestationB  of  hostility,  at  ev- 
ery point  where  settlements  had  been  commenced.  Thus 
were  their  hopes  dashed,  and  in  place  of  the  friendship 
they  anticipated,  they  were  admonished  that  they  had  to 
encounter  a  deadly  foe  in  every  savage  they  met.  Such 
being  the  fact,  the  great  disparity  of  numbers  between  the 
few  adventurers  who  first  crossed  the  Ohio,  and  the  hordes 
of  savages  who  then  occupied  the  forest  into  which  these 
adventurers  had  penetrated,  would  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  pioneers  must  have  been  overwhelmed,  without 
even  the  possibility  of  an  escape. 

Such,  however,  was  not  the  fact.  Though  in  jeopardy 
every  hour,  and  expecting  to  meet  an  enemy  at  every  step, 
their  courage  did  not  desert  them,  nor  did  they  harbor  a 
thought  of  abandoning  their  purpose.  Being  hourly  in 
danger  and  always  prepared  to  meet  it,  habit  soon  made 
their  condition  familiar  and  robbed  fear  of  its  distress. 

This  concise  sketch  may  be  taken  as  an  epitome  of  the 
life  of  the  pioneer  from  his  first  attempt  to  settle  the  Terri- 
tory, in  1788,  till  the  treaty  of  General  Wayne,  in  1795. 
As  Mr.  Reily  was  actively  engaged  in  all  these  struggles 
and  dangers,  fron^  their  commencement  to  their  close,  he 
comprehends  them  well;  but  no  person  can  form  a  just 
conception  of  the  privations  and  dangers  of  a  pioneer,  who 
has  not  been  a  pioneer  himself. 

In  connection  with  these  transactions,  in  which  Mr.  Reily 
participated  so  largely,  it  may  be  added,  that  during  the 
first  eight  years  of  his  residence  in  the  Territory,  his  life 
and  habits  were  necessarily  those  of  a  soldier.  The  Bet- 
tiers  were  so  constantly  exposed  to  the  enemy,  that  their 
safety  consisted  in  being  ready  at  a  moment's  warning  to 
resist  an  attack.  If  you  enquire  of  any  of  the  few  pioneers 
who  survive,  they  will  tell  you  that  it  was  as  natural  for 
tibem  to  carry  their  rifies  to  the  corn-field  and  the  potato- 
patch,  as  their  hoes  or  other  instruments  of  husbandry;  and 
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that  when  they  collected  on  the  Sabbath,  to  engage  in  the 
duties  of  religion,  whether  in  a  cabin  or  under  a  tree,  it 
was  with  loaded  rifles  at  their  sides. 

It  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  recently  come  to  the 
western  country,  to  realize  the  true  situation  of  the  pion- 
eers. They  encountered  danger,  privation,  and  suflTering, 
in  forms  not  easily  conceived  of,  and  more  appalling  than 
those  of  himger  or  exposure  to  the  elements.  But  what* 
ever  they  were,  Mr.  Reily  partook  of  them  all,  without  mur<* 
mur  or  complaint.  With  him  it  was  a  matter  of  calcula- 
tion. Before  he  ct*ossed  the  mountains,  or  placed  his  foot 
beyond  the  limits  of  civilized  society,  he  counted  the  cost, 
and  made  up  his  mind  deliberately,  that  he  would  conform 
himself  to  the  requirements  of  his  new  condition,  be  they 
what  they  might.  He  redeemed  that  pledge,  and  in  the 
winter  of  1791,  which  was  the  midnight  of  the  protracted 
conflict,  he  manifested  no  despondency. 

The  defeat  of  General  St.  Glair,  and  the  ruin  of  lus  army, 
on  the  4th  of  November  of  that  disastrous  year,  gave  the 
savages  unrestricted  access  to  the  American  settlements. 
The  consequences  of  such  an  exposure,  are  very  apparent. 
The  pioneers  were  assailed  by  an  enemy  outnumbering 
them  twenty  to  one,  and  were  dependent  for  safety  on  their 
ingenuity  and  bravery,  rather  than  on  any  thing  else ;  yet 
their  hearts  were  resolute  and  their  faces  cheerful — each 
encouraged  his  fellow,  and  all  adopted  the  motto,  *'  nU  des- 
perandumJ^ 

In  the  trials  and  sufierings  of  that  gallant  band,  Mr.  Reily 
had  a  full  share.  If  a  station  or  a  settlement  were  attacked, 
he  was  among  the  first  to  go  to  its  relief.  If  a  murder  or 
other  depredation  was  committed,  he  was  ready  to  take 
the  trail  and  pursue  the  enemy  without  loss  of  time. 
In  common  with  his  hardy  companions,  he  seemed  to  feel 
and  act  as  if  danger  were  the  natural  condition  of  man,  and 
his  duty  consisted  in  meeting  it  without  reluctance  and 
without  fear* 
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True  bravery  seems  to  be  the  firm  exercise  of  resolation 
resnlting  from  calm  reflection,  rather  than  any  distinguish- 
ing property  or  quality  of  mind,  inherent  in  some  men,  but 
not  in  others.  This  idea  is  countenanced  by  the  fact  that 
the  bravest  men  who  have  ever  lived — ^men  who  have  given 
evidence  time  and  again,  that  it  would  be  as  easy  for  them 
to  commit  suicide  as  to  refuse  an  act  of  duty  because  there 
was  danger  attending  it,  have  been  as  careful  to  avoid  ex- 
posure when  unnecessary,  as  they  have  to  seek  it  when  it 
became  a  duty  to  do  so.  It  is  also  corroborated  by  the  fact 
that  there  has  not  been  one  instance  of  cowardice  among 
the  pioneers — ^not  because  their  minds  or  nerves  were  or* 
ganised  differently  from  those  of  other  men,  but  because  the 
circumstances,  in  which  they  had  voluntarily  placed  them- 
selves, were  such  as  identified  the  exercise  of  the  most 
heroic  courage  with  both  duty  and  safety.  Superficial  rea- 
soners  are  apt  to  confound  caution  and  prudence^  with 
timidity  and  fear,  though  there  is  not  the  least  similitude 
between  them. 

A  brave  man  retires  as  instinctively  from  danger  when 
exposure  is  useless,  as  he  seeks  it  when  it  becomes  a  duty : 
but  whether  these  reflections  be  philosophical  or  otherwise, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  there  were  no  cowards  among  the 
pioneers,  which  is  enough  for  the  present  purpose,  let  the 
fact  have  come  to  pass  how  it  may. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
Mr.  Reily  resolved  to  establish  himself  in  Georgia,  and 
make  that  State  his  permanent  residence,  and  actually 
went  there  with  that  view.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  pur- 
chased a  warrant  for  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  lying  on 
the  frontier,  with  an  intention  of  settling  and  improving  it; 
but  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  hostili^  of  the  In- 
dians, who  claimed  the  land,  and  denied  the  right  of  the 
State  to  dispose  of  it. 

After  remaining  in  that  unsettled  condition  for  some  time, 
he  became  convinced  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  ppeedy 
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termination  of  the  difficulty  with  the  Indians,  and  being 
anxious  to  make  a  permanent  location  somewhere,  he  left 
his  land  and  moved  into  Tennessee.  From  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Kentucky,  and,  after  a  short  residence  in  that  State, 
he  came  to  the  Miami  Purchase,  and  settled  at  Columbia. 
He  was  one  of  the  companions  of  Msgor  Stites  in  laying 
out  and  improving  the  village.  There  his  acquaintance 
commenced  with  the  venerable  Judge  Dunlavy,  who  was 
also  a  pioneer  eminently  distinguished  for  energy  and  zeal 
in  the  little  band  of  adventurers,  who  like  a  forlorn  hope, 
preceded  the  multitudes  destined  to  follow  in  their  train. 
A  friendship  then  began  between  him  and  Mr.  Reily,  which 
continued  to  increase  and  become  more  confidential  till  it 
was  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  Judge. 

In  all  the  different  offices  and  agencies  held  by  Mr.  Reily, 
he  performed  his  duty  with  great  fidelity  and  exactness. 
As  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  North-wes- 
tern Territory,  which  he  held  from  the  commencement  of 
the  second  grade  of  government  in  1799  till  the  establish- 
ment of  the  State  Constitution,  his  devoted  attention  to  the 
business  of  the  House,  and  the  neat  correct  manner  in  which 
it  was  performed,  were  generally  noticed  and  spoken  of. 

In  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  of  our 
State,  though  he  spoke  but  little,  yet  the  confidence  placed 
in  his  judgment  gave  him  a  very  perceptible  influence. 

Having  been  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Common  Pleas  and 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  also  the  Recorder  of  Butler  county, 
at  its  first  organization  in  1803,  he  became  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Commissioners  of  that  county,  and,  in  fact 
had  the  chief  management  of  their  finances,  which  were 
conducted  with  such  prudence,  that  it  did  not  become  neces- 
sary  either  to  contract  an  onerous  debt,  or  to  subject  the 
people  to  unreasonable  taxes.  His  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  that  county  was  so  faithful  and  efficient,  that  nothing 
was  more  common  than  to  hear  him  called  the  "  Guardian 
of  the  people  of  Butler." 
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With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Hugh  Boyle,  of  Fairfield,  he 
held  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Courts,  for  a  longer  period 
than  any  other  individual  in  the  State.  The  neatness  with 
which  the  papers  in  his  office  were  endorsed  and  filed,  and 
the  order  and  care  with  which  they  were  kept,  was  the 
subject  of  general  remark.  But  it  is  needless  to  enlarge 
on  this  subject.  It  is  generally  known  that  through  life, 
his  duties  in  every  station  have  been  attended  to  with  a 
degree  of  punctuality  and  care  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

While  multitudes  who  hold  offices,  look  on  them  as  mere 
sources  of  profit,  he  has  considered  them  as  personal  trusts, 
conferred  for  the  public  good,  and  requiring  at  his  hands  a 
punctual  and  thorough  performance  of  the  duties  they  en- 
joined. His  veracity  and  integrity  have  never  been  ques* 
tioned — they  are  proverbial,  and  the  prevailing  opinion 
is,  that  in  all  his  dealings  it  has  been  his  aim  to  do  justice, 
and,  in  cases  of  doubt  or  dispute,  to  render  more  than  he 
believed  to  be  due,  lest  he  might  ignorantly  render  less. 

The  Clerkship  of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  the  only  office 
recently  held  by  this  Revolutionary  soldier,  which  having 
been  voluntarily  resigned,  he  is  now,  and  has  been  for  a 
few  years,  living  in  retirement  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-six  years,  ei\joying  as  ample  a  shai^e  of  health  as 
could  be  expected  by  one,  whose  constitution  has  been  tried 
as  severely  as  his. 

If  the  reader  will  look  around  him,  he  will  find  but  very 
few  of  the  fellow  pioneers  of  Mr.  Reily  among  the  living. 
They  have  gone  to  their  long  homes,  soon  to  be  followed 
by  their  surviving  comrades.  How  few  of  the  multitudes 
who  are  daily  eiyoying  the  fruits  of  his  toil  and  exposure, 
are  aware  of  what  he  has  done  and  sufiered  to  procure 
them  1  A  consciousness  that  millions  now  inhabiting  the 
West,  e]\joy  the  benefits  and  blessings  secured  by  him  and 
his  hardy  associates,  afibrds  him  great  pleasure;  though 
he  is  aware  that  they  know  him  not,  and  do  not  recognise 
the  existence  of  any  obligation. 
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In  every  condition  in  which  he  has  been  placed  in  life, 
it  has  been  his  ambition  to  perform  his  duty  promptly, 
faithfully,  and  fesurlessly.  When  called  to  face  the  public 
enemy,  he  never  evaded  the  call,  or  left  others  to  incur  the 
danger  which  it  was  his  duty  to  meet;  and  being  always 
at  his  post,  his  name  never  was  enrolled  on  a  list  of 
defaulters. 

The  thought  has  often  crossed  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
that  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the  pioneers,  were  by 
far  too  negligent  in  preserving  written  memoranda  of  the 
transactions  which  took  place,  in  the  early  settlement  of 
the  Western  Territory.  Had  each  of  them  preserved  a 
sketch,  however  simple  and  concise,  of  the  events  of  which 
he  was  a  participant,  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  they 
would  have  furnished  the  material  of  one  of  the  most  inter* 
esting,  and  thrilling  histories,  that  has  yet  been  published. 
This,  however,  was  not  done,  except  in  a  few  cases,  and 
in  a  limited  degree,  and  it  is  now  justly  apprehended,  thai 
the  great  zeal  which  exists  to  remedy  this  omission,  and 
the  careless  manner  in  which  it  is  done,  by  receiving  state- 
ments freshly  reduced  to  writing,  as  coming  ex  cathedra^ 
without  proper  caution,  will  be  the  means  of  imposing  on 
society  narratives  of  our  early  settlements,  which  will  not 
be  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  posterity. 

However  desirable  it  may  be,  and  it  is  admitted  to  be  so 
in  a  high  degree,  to  preserve  and  transmit  to  posterity  a 
faithful  account  of  the  pioneers  of  the  North-west,  and  of 
the  means  by  which  they  were  able  to  sustain  themselves, 
vnth  scarcely  any  thing  to  rely  on  but  their  courage  and 
perseverance,  yet  it  will  be  far  better  to  let  it  all  sink  into 
obli^'ion,  than  palm  on  the  world  as  truth,  such  fabulous 
stories  as  we  frequently  meet  with.  If  it  be  desirable  to 
preserve  truth  to  the  exclusion  of  fable,  these  statements 
must  be  received  with  great  caution,  and  rejected  promptly 
if  their  authenticity  be  not  attested  by  unquestionable 
proof.     Society  sustains  as  much,  and    probably  more. 
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injury  from  falsehood  imposed  on  them  for  truth,  than  they 
do  from  the  suppression  or  loss  of  truth. 

In  all  periods  of  the  world,  with  but  few  exceptions,  men 
have  been  pleased  with  the  thought  that  a  knowledge  of 
their  useful  and  brilliant  achievements,  will  survive  them 
for  ages  after  they  are  gone.  Such  feelings  are  highly 
commendable,  as  they  are  strong  incentives  to  useful  and 
honorable  effort.  They  should  for  this  reason  be  encour- 
aged and  cherished  as  far  as  possible ;  and  to  accomplish 
this  more  effectually,  there  should  be  such  assurance  of  the 
authenticity  of  historical  narrative  as  will  secure  credence 
in  the  facts  it  may  contain;  for  who  can  feel  ambitious  to 
have  his  claims  to  public  respect  or  gratitude,  however  cor- 
rectly stated,  so  mingled  with  falsehood  and  fiction  as  to 
involve  the  publication  which  records  them  in  doubt  or 
ridicule?  Those  persons  therefore,  who  labor  faithfully, 
but  cautiously,  to  collect  authentic  historical  knowledge, 
entitle  themselves  to  the  gratitude  of  society.  It  should 
ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  office  of  an  historian  is 
one  of  immense  responsibility;  that  it  always  tells  for 
good  or  for  evil,  and  that  he  will  be  held  responsible  for 
the  consequences  of  a  want  of  fidelity. 
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Application  of  Judge  Symmes  to  Congress  for  a  grant  of  western  lands. 
(See  Journal  of  Congress,  Vol.  XII,  page  150.) 

«  To  Hit  Excelleneyy  the  PrtBtdefd  of  Cangre9$. 

The  petition  of  John  Cloves  Symmes,  of  N^w  Jersey,  showeth,  that  yonr 
petitioner,  encouraged  by  the  resolutions  of  Congress  of  the  S3d  and  97th  of 
July  last,  stipulating  the  condition  of  a  transfer  of  federal  lands  on  the  Scioto 
and  the  Muskingum  rivers  unto  Winthrop  Sargent,  Manasseh  Cutler,  ESsquiratp 
and  their  associates,  of  New  England,  is  induced,  on  hehalf  of  the  citiiens  of 
the  United  States  westward  of  Connecticut,  who  also  wish  to  become  pur- 
chasers of  federal  lands,  to  pray  that  the  honorable  the  Congress  will  be  pleased 
to  direct  that  a  contract  be  made  by  the  honorable  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury  Board,  with  your  petitioner  for  himself  and  his  associates,  in  all 
respects  similar,  in  form  and  matter,  to  the  said  grant  made  to  Messrs.  Sargent 
and  Cutler,  differing,  only  in  place^  where,  and,  instead  of  two  townships  for 
the  use  of  an  University,  that  one  only  be  assigned  for  the  benefit  of  ap 
Academy. 

That  by  such  transfer  to  your  petitioner  and  his  associates,  on  their  comply- 
ing with  the  terms  of  sale,  the  fee  may  pass  of  all  the  lands  lying  within  ike 
following  limits,  to  wit:  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  riv«r; 
thence  running  up  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami  river;  thei 
up  the  main  stream  of  the  Little  Miami  river  to  the  place  where  a  due  1 
line  to  be  continued  from  the  western  termiilation  of  the  northern  boundaiy 
line  of  the  grant  to  Messrs.  Sargent,  Cutler  &,  Co.  shall  intersect  said  Little 
Miami  river;  thence  due  west,  continuing  the  said  western  line  to  the  plooB 
31 
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where  the  said  line  shall  intersect  the  main  branch  or  stream  of  the  Great 
Miami  river;  thence  down  the  Great  Miami  to  the  place  of  beginning." 

(Signed)  JOHN  C.  SYMMES. 

New  York,  29(A  August,  1787. 

"  Ordered,  That  the  above  petition  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Treasury, 
to  take  order." 


B. 

Terms  of  sale  and  settlement  of  Miami  lands,  published  by  John  Cleves 
Symmes,  Esq.  at  Trenton,  Nov.  26th,  1787. 

To  the  re$pectable  PuhUc, 

«  Whereas,  the  honorable  the  Congress,  by  their  act  of  the  3d  of  October, 
1787,  authorised  the  honorable  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  Board  to 
enter  into  a  contract  with  the  subscriber  for  the  tract  of  land  hereafter  des- 
cribed, and  upon  the  following  conditions:  the  boundaries  of  the  land  are,  viz. 
Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  river,  thence  running  up  the  Ohio 
to  the  m6uth  of  the  Little  Miami  river,  thence  up  the  Little  Miami  to  the 
place  where  a  due  west  line  to  be  continued  from  the  western  termination  of 
the  northern  boundary  line  of  the  grant  to- Messrs.  Sargent,  Cutler,  and  Com- 
pany, shall  intersect  the  said  Little  Miami  river,  thence  due  west  continuing 
the  said  western  line  to  the  place  where  the  said  line  shall  intersect  the  nuiin 
branch  or  stream  of  the  Great  Miami  river,  thence  down  the  Great  Miami  to 
the  place  of  beginning. 

The  conditions  are,  that  the  tract  shall  be  surveyed,  and  its  contents  ascer^ 
teined  by  the  geographer  or  some  other  officer  of  the  United  States,  who  shall 
plainly  mark  the  said  east  and  west  line,  and  shall  render  one  complete  plat 
thereof  to  the  Board  of  Treasury,  and  another  to  the  purchaser  or  purchasers. 
The  purchaser  or  purchasers,  within  seven  years  from  the  completion  of  this 
WOikf  (unless  the  frequency  of  Indian  irruptions  may  render  the  aame  in  m 
■MMure  impracticable,)  shall  lay  off  the  whole  tract  at  their  own  ezpenae  into 
townships,  and  fractional  parts  of  townships,  and  divide  the  same  into  lots, 
•ooording  to  the  land  ordinance  of  the  30th  of  May,  1785;  complete  retamo 
wh»not  shall  be  made  to  the  Treasury  Board.  The  lot  namber.16  ia  each 
township,  or  fractional  part  of  a  township,  to  be  given  perpetoally  for  the  pur- 
fotm  contained  in  the  said  ordinance.    The  lot  number  39  in  each  towadblp 
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to  be  giren  perpetually  for  the  purposes  of  religion.  The  lots  number,  8, 11, 
and  26,  in  each  township  or  fractional  part  of  a  township,  to  be  reserved  for 
the  future  disposition  of  Congress.  One  complete  township  to  be  given  per- 
petually for  the  purposes  of  an  Academy  or  College,  to  be  laid  off  by  the  pur- 
chaser or  purchasers,  as  nearly  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  Licking  river  as  an 
entire  township  may  be  found  ehgible  in  point  of  soil  and  situation,  to  be 
applied  to  the  intended  object  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State. 

The  price  to  be  one  dollar  per  acre  for  the  contents  of  the  said  tract,  except- 
ing the  reservations  and  gifts  aforesaid,  payable  in  specie,  loan  office  certifi- 
cates reduced  to  specie  value,  or  certificates  of  liquidated  debts  of  the  United 
States,  subject  to  a  reduction  by  an  allowance  for  bad  lands,  and  all  incidental 
charges  and  circumstances  whatsoever,  one-third  of  a  dollar  ^er  acre;  and  in 
making  payment,  the  principal  only  of  the  said  certificates  shall  be  admitted. 
And  the  Board  of  Treasury,  for  such  interest  as  may  be  due  on  the  certificates 
rendered  in  payment  as  aforesaid,  prior  to  the  1st  of  January,  1786,  shall  ismie 
indents  for  interest  to  the  possessors,  which  shall  be  receivable  in  payment  aa 
other  indents  for  interest  of  the  existing  requisitions  of  Congress;  and  for  such 
interest  as  may  be  due  on  the  said  certificates,  between  that  period  and  the 
period  of  payment,  the  said  Board  shall  issue  indents,  the  payment  of  which  to 
be  provided  for  in  future  requisitions,  or  otherwise. 

Such  of  the  purchasers  as  may  possess  rights  for  bounties  of  land  to  the  lata 
continental  army,  to  be  permitted  to  render  the  same  in  discharge  of  the  con- 
tract, acre  for  acre,  provided  that  the  aggregate  of  such  rights  shall  not  exceed 
one-seventh  part  of  the  land  to  be  paid  for;  and  provided  also,  that  there  shall 
be  no  future  claim  against  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  said  rights. 

Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  purchase  money  to  be  paid  down  upon 
closing  the  contract,  and  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  more  within  one 
month  after  the  delivery  of  the  return  or  survey  of  the  tract,  to  be  made  by 
the  Geographer  or  other  officer  as  aforesaid.  The  residue  of  the  money  to  be 
paid  by  the  purchaser  or  purchasers,  in  six  equal  half-yearly  payments,  to  be 
computed  from  the  time  when  the  second  payment  becomes  due,  together 
with  the  interest  thereon  from  the  date  of  the  second  payment. 

When  the  second  payment  is  made,  the  purchasers  shall  receive  a  deed  for 
six  hundred  thousand  acres,  exclusive  of  the  reserved  and  given  lands,  the  sur- 
vey whereof  to  begin  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  at  one  end,  and  at  the 
intersection  of  the  northern  boundary  line  with  the  Great  Miami  at  the  other 
end,  and  extending  eastwardly  from  tbe  Great  Miami  on  a  meridian  line  to 
be  drawn  from  north  to  south  lengthways  of  the  tract,  until  six  hundred 
thousand  acres  exclusive  of  the  giyen  and  reserved  lots  are  included  between 
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th6  Great  Miami  and  such  north  and  soath  line.  Farther  proportional  granto 
shall  he  made  to  the  purchasers,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  subsequent  pay- 
ments are  discharged,  always  drawing  a  line  from  north  to  south  parallel  with 
the  firrt  line,  from  end  to  end  of  the  tract,  until  the  whole  of  the  land  pur- 
chased be  granted  by  deed  to  the  purchasers,  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever. 

The  purchaser  or  purchasers  on  the  payment  of  the  first  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  shall  hare  a  right  to  enter  and  occupy  a  portion  of  the  land  not 
exceeding  three  hundred  thousand  acres,  exclusiye  of  the  given  and  reserved 
township  and  lots,  which  privilege  shall  be  exilarged  from  time  to  time,  as  fu- 
ture payments  may  be  made  by  the  purchasers.    Thus  far  the  agreement. 

The  public,  by  the  foregoing  being  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
contract  entered  into  between  the  honorable  the  Commissioners  of  the  Trea- 
sury Board,  and  the  subscriber,  for  himself  and  associates,  the  subscriber  begs 
leai  9  to  communicate  to  such  gentlemen  as  are  desirous  of  becoming  his  asso- 
dates,  the  scheme  adopted  for  sale  and  settlement,  which  shall  be  considered 
as  finndamental  thereto,  by  every  purchaser  and  settler. 

The  first  necessary  measure  is  to  raise  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
liquidated  certificates  in  order  to  discharge  the  first  payment,  which  must  be 
made  previous  to  any  entry  or  settlement  on  the  land. 

For  this  purpose,  land  warrants  will  be  issued  by  the  subscriber,  or  other 
person  i^pointed,  for  any  number  of  acres  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty,  or  a  quarter  part  of  a  section,  and  always  making  the  warrant  for  a 
township,  section,  or  quarter  part  of  a  section,  authorising  the  person  pur- 
ehasing  the  same,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  to  elect  and  choose,  in  his  own  person, 
OR  by  his  or  their  agents,  such  township,  or  lot,  or  quarter  of  m  lot,  as  may  be 
most  agreeable  to  the  holder  of  the  warrant;  provided  the  same  township,  or 
lot,  or  quarter  of  a  lot  be  not  previously  located  and  entered  on  record  by  a 
prior  applicant. 

A  map,  as  accurate  as  can  be  drawn  before  an  actual  surrey  is  made^  may 
be  seen  with  the  subscriber,  on  which  any  person  may  make  their  election  of 
m  township,  lot,  or  quarter  of  a  lot,  which  shall  be  attended  to,  as  £u>  as  may 
be  possible,  after  the  tract  is  surveyed  into  townships  and  seetionsy  and  the 
elected  townships,  lots,  or  quarters  of  lots,  shall  be  noted  in  the  trme  map  of 
the  premises  as  soon  as  the  same  can  be  made.  When  the  snrfey  theieef  ie 
aocomplished,  a  plat  or  map  of  the  land  paid  for  at  the  Tnasniy  Boeid,  will 
lie  before  the  Register  at  his  office,  to  be  kept  on  the  ground,  in  whioh  etery 
tewnship  or  fractional  part  of  a  township,  will  be  lairly  laid  dowk  mad  nnm- 
befed;  and  every  township,  lot,  or  quarter  of  a  lot,  when  implied  fbr  at  the 
Register's  offioe,  and  nowhere  else,  alter  actual  survey,  shall  be  immedlitely 
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r6Cord«d,  tm  sold  to  the  penon  or  persons  to  whom  the  warrant  belongs,  which 
shall  be  produced  to  coter  the  sale.  And  the  township,  lot,  or  quarter  of  a 
4ot,  so  elected,  shall  be  marked  on  the  map  to  prevent  any  mistake  in  a  Bubee« 
quent  location;  provided  always,  that  no  section  be  divided  when  the  warrant 
contains  a  sufficient  number  of  acres  to  cover  the  whole  section. 

Two-thirds  of  a  dollar  per  acre,  in  liquidated  certificates,  exclusive  lof  the 
interest  due  on  such  certificates,  to  be  paid  \>y  the  purchaser  on  the  receipt  of 
a  land  warrant;  and  for  the  interest  due  on  all  certificates.  Indents  are  to  issne 
at  the  Treasury  Board,  which  shall  be  returned  by  the  subscriber  to  the  right 
owners  of  such  certificates :  regular  accounts  thereof  shall  be  kept.  But  the 
subscriber  recommends,  as  the  better  way,  that  each  holder  of  certificates 
should  apply  to  the  loan  officer  of  the  State  in  which  he  lives,  and  first  draw 
up  his  interest  fully,  in  indents  or  facilities  before  he  presents  them  in  pay- 
ment for  the  land  warrant;  yet,  if  this  be  inconvenient,  the  subscriber  will  see 
that  justice  is  done  touching  the  interest. 

After  the  Ist  day  of  May  next,  the  price  of  the  land  will  be  one  dollar  per 
acre,  and  after  the  Ist  day  of  November  next,  the  price  will  rise  still  higher,  if 
the  country  is  settled  as  fast  as  is  expected.  The  certificates  raised  by  this 
augmentation  in  the  price,  shall  be  applied  towards  the  making  of  roads  and 
bridges  in  the  Purchase. 

One  penny  proclamation,  or  the  ninetieth  of  a  dollar,  per  acre,  in  specie  of 
bills  of  credit  of  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  or  Pennsylvania,  must 
be  paid  by  the  purchaser  at  the  time  of  purchasing  the  land  warrant.  This  fee 
of  one  penny  per  acre  is  to  defray  the  expense  of  surveying  the  country  into 
townships  and  lots,  agreeably  to  the  land  ordinance.  And  one  farthing  proc- 
lamation, or  the  three  hundred  and  sixtieth  part  of  a  dollar,  per  acre,  in  specie 
or  pi^er  money  aforesaid,  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser  to  defray  the  expense  of 
printing  the  land  warrants,  purchasing  proper  books  for  record,  accommoda* 
ting  and  paying  the  Register  for  his  services  in  attending  to  the  recording  of 
entries,  and  other  incidental  charges  which  will  necessarily  accrue. 

When  a  land  warrant  shall  be  for  one  quarter  of  a  lot,  or  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres,  the  same  shall  always  be  taken  and  located  at  one  corner  of  a  se<^> 
tion  in  a  square  with  equal  lines,  and  in  no  case  shall  the  square  of  half  a  mile 
each  way  be  departed  from,  except  in  those  fractional  parts  of  sections  which 
may  be  rendered  incomplete  by  the  outside  lines  or  boundaries  of  the  Purchase; 
and  the  entry  shall  be  made  on  the  record  accordingly,  setting  forth  which 
corner  or  quarter  part  of  the  section  is  elected,  and  that  quarter  of  the  section 
■hall  be  immediately  stained  on  the  mi^  to  denote  its  being  located. 

The  subscriber  b  very  sensible^  that  an  inconvenience  will  arise  fh>m  the 
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circumstance  of  adhering  strictly  to  certain  numbers  of  acres  in  a  land  War- 
rant, as  few  men  can  make  the  amount  of  their  certificates  tally  exactly  with 
certain  ^iven  numbers  of  acres  contained  in  a  township,  lot,  or  a  quarter  of  a 
lot;  and  yet  the  measure  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  if  persons  were  to  pur- 
chase any  number  of  acres  which  was  most  conyenient  to  them,  and  locate  the 
same  at  their  pleasure,  it  must  follow  that  there  would  be  left  nnlocated  a 
number  of  small  pieces  and  strips  of  land  throughout  the  whole  purchase, 
which  would  infallibly  mar  the  design.  In  order,  therefore,  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience  as  far  as  may  be,  and  provide  a  kind  of  change,  a  certificate 
of  the  surplus  amount  shall  be  given  to  the  purchaser,  certifying  so  much 
land  paid  for  over  the  contents  of  the  warrant  delivered,  which  certificate  or 
due  bill  shall  be  tj^ansferrable,  and  shall  be  receivM  in  payment,  or  credited 
when  presented  in  the  purchase  of  any  subsequent  warrant.  A  number  of 
persons,  however,  may  throw  all  their  certificates  together,  and  take  a  whole 
township,  which  they  can  divide  among  themselves  according  as  each  con- 
tributes. 

After  location  and  entry  is  made  on  the  record,  the  Register  shall,  as  soon 
aa  the  hurry  of  entering  is  over,  proceed  to  make  out  a  patent  under  hie  hand 
and  a  special  seal  for  this  purpose  provided,  to  the  purchaser  for  the  township, 
lot,  or  quarter  of  a  lot  so  located  and  entered,  which  ehall  be  evidence.of  a 
transfer  of  the  fee  of  such  township,  lot,  or  quarter  of  a  lot  to  the  patentee, 
his  heirs  or  assigns,  forever;  for  which  service  the  Register  shall  Teceive  one- 
third  of  a  dollar  in  specie  for  each  deed  including  but  one  lot  or  quarter  part  of 
m  lot,  and  the  sixteenth  of  a  dollar  more  for  every  additional  lot  and  lots,  or 
qaarter  part  of  a  lot,  over  the  first  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  which  ahall  be 
included  in  the  patent  or  deed. 

Whereas,  engrossing  large  tracts  of  land  whereon  no  families  are  settled  for 
a  long  space  of  time,  has  been  found  very  prejudicial  to  the  population  of  all 
new  countrie»— in  order  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  which  has  been  greatly 
detrimental  to  the  settlement  of  Kentucky,  it  is  hereby  provided  that  every 
locator  shall  have  two  years  from  the  time  of  entering  his  location  to  fix  or 
place  himself  or  some  other  person  or  persons  on  the  ground  or  in  thecoim* 
try  at  some  station  of  defence,  and  begin  an  improvement  on  every  aection  or 
qaarter  of  m  section  which  he  may  have  located,  if  this  may  be  dona  with 
•ifety;  but  if  the  locator  shall  neglect,  for  two  years  after  location  enteredt  to 
make  a  settlement  on  every  section  or  quarter  of  a  section  which  he  may  haT» 
located,  or  to  settle  some  other  person  or  persona  thereon»  or  in  aome  atatiaBi 
who  shall  continue  to  improve  the  same  or  live  in  such  station  for  sevon 
yeaity  unless  succeeded  by  others  who*  shall  supply  their  pUboy  profidod  they 
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are  not  distarbed  by  the  Indians  for  that  period — in  such  case,  one-sixth  part 
of  every  such  neglected  section  or  quarter  part  of  a  section,  to  be  taken  off  in 
a  square  at  the  north-east  corner,  shall  be  deemed  forfeited,  and  shall  revert  to 
the  Register  for  the  time  being,  in  trust,  so  far  as  to  authorise  him  to  grant  the 
same  gtatis  to  any  volunteer  settler  who  shall  first  make  application  to  the 
Register  therefor,  previous  to  any  settlement  being  made  thereon  by  the  pro- 
prietor or  locator,  or  some  person  for  him;  upon  condition,  however,  that  such 
volunteer  settler  proceed  immediately  to  make  an  improvement,  and  shall  con- 
tinue the  settlement  thereon,  or  live  In  some  station  in  the  country  for  defence, 
as  is  required  of  the  proprietor  or  first  locator.  But  in  all  such  forfeitures,  the 
forfeited  sixth  part  shall  be  invariably  taken  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  lot 
when  entire,  or  quarter  of  a  lot,  so  neglected  to  be  settled,  and  shall  be  surveyed 
off  in  a  regular  square,  all  the  lines  being  equal,  the  expense  whereof  shall  be 
paid  by  the  volunteer  settler,  who  shall  have  the  same  recorded  to  him,  the 
Register  taking  the  ground  on  which  such  volunteer  settler  derives  his  right, 
and  after  seven  years  occupancy  on  the  lot,  or  residence  in  some  station  of 
defence,  making  a  reasonable  abatement  of  time  within  that  period  if  the  Indians 
should  prove  troublesome,  the  Register  shall  proceed  to  make  out  a  deed  for 
such  forfeited  sixth  part,  always  to  be  taken  at  the  north-east  corner,  to  such 
Yoluntedr  settler,  whereby  the  fee  of  the  land  so  forfeited  shall  pass  to  him, 
his  heirs,  or  assigns,  for  ever;  for  which  the  Register  shall  receive  the  same 
fees  as  for  other  deeds. 

Little  need  be  said  to  evince  the  propriety  and  justice  of  this  measure,  aa  it 
is  reasonable  that  all  who  become  purchasers  should  in  some  way  contribute 
to  the  defence  of  the  country  by  their  own  personal  service,  or  by  some  other 
person  for  them. 

The  difficulty  of  opening  and  making  r(ftuis  in  the  country  is. another  heavy 
duty  to  which  those  purchasers  who  do  not  go  there  ought  to  contribute, 
thereby  rendering  the  residue  of  their  land  more  valuable.  The  settlement  of 
one  family  on  the  forfeited  sixth  part  will  really  make  the  remaining  five-sixths 
of  the  section  or  quarter  section  worth  more  than  the  whole  would  be  in  a  wil- 
derness. Perhaps  some  may  think  that  two  years  is  too  short  a  time  for 
making  the  settlement  required;  but  if  gentlemen  will  reflect  on  the  danger 
from  the  Indians  attending  the  first  settlers,  the  great  difficulties  which  those 
meet  who  first  occupy  a  desert,  ihe  extent  of  the  federal  territory  open  in 
every  quarter  to  emigrants,  and  that  the  value  of  land  depends  almost  entirely 
on  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  the  subscriber  believes  that  two  yean  will 
be  thought  time  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  subscriber,  having  been  in 
the  Western  Country,  is  so  fully  persuaded  of  the  great  benefit  that  will  re- 
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■alt  from  this  regalation,  that  he  most  cheerfully  mibiiiita  to  it  himselfy  and 
perhaps  few  will  be  more  affected  thereby. 

Officers  and  soldiers  of  the  late  American  army  who  wish  to  have  their 
bounty  lands  in  this  grant,  will  please  to  send  their  names,  regiment,  rank»  and 
of  what  line,  to  Gen.  Dayton,  at  Elizabethtown,  or  to  one  of  the  gentlemen 
hereafter  appointed  to  receiye  the  applications  of  purchasers. 

Ministers  of  the  gospel,  of  every  denomination  of  Christians,  are  cordially 
invited  into  the  country,  to  enjoy  the  use  of  the  lot  number  29,  in  each  town* 
ship,  in  such  distribution  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  the  parishioners. 

Schoolmasters  who  will  settle  on  these  lands,  and  are  capable  of  discharginf 
with  propriety  the  duties  of  such  instructors,  shall  enjoy  the  free  nee  and  bene* 
fit  of  the  given  lot  number  16,  in  some  one  of  the  townships,  so  long  as  they 
■hall  severally  pursue  the  business  of  educating  the  children  of  the  paridi, 
on  such  terms  as  shall  be  agreed  between  the  master  and  his  employers. 

All  certificates  and  monies  paid  shall  be  returned,  free  of  cost,  to  the  pur* 
chaser  of  the  warrant,  in  case  of  failure  in  raising  the  sum  sufficient  for  the 
first  payment  to  the  Treasury  Board;  but  on  return  of  the  certificates,  the 
land  warrants  must  also  be  returned  to  the  subscriber,  or  to  those  gentlemen 
from  whom  they  may  hereafter  be  purchased. 

The  subscriber  hopes  that  the  respectaUe  public  will  not  think  it  i 
able  in  him,  when  he  informs  them  that  the  only  privilege  which  he  i 
for  himself,  as  a  small  reward  for  his  trouble  in  this  business,  is  the  exclusive 
right  of  electing  or  locating  that  entire  township  which  will  be  lowest  down  in 
the  point  of  land  formed  by  the  Ohio  and  Great  Miami  rivers,  and  thoae  three 
fractional  parts  of  townships  which  may  lie  north,  west,  and  south,  between 
such  entire  township  and  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Great  Miami.  This 
point  of  land  the  subscriber  intends^  paying  for  himself,  and  thereon  to  lay  out 
a  handsome  town-plat,  with  eMgible  streets,  and  lots  of  sixty  feet  wide  in  front 
and  rear,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  deep,  every  other  lot  of  which  ihall 
be  given  freely  to  any  person  who  shall  first  apply  for  the  oame,  lot  No.  1  be* 
ing  retained,  and  lot  No.  3,  given  away,  and  thus  altematdy  thronghomt  tha 
town—- upon  condition  always,  that  the  person  so  applying  for,  and  aooeptiag 
of»  a  given  lot  or  lots,  shall,  without  evasion,  build  a  honoe  or  cabin*  on  eack 
lot  so  given,  within  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  first  payment  made  to  the 
Treasury  Board,  and  occupy  the  same  by  keeping  some  family  tharainy  for  the 
firet  three  years  after  building.  Eveiy  pereon  who  will  accept  of  a  town  lot, 
as  aforesaid,  ehall  have  the  privilege  of  cntting,  on  the  ■nbscribar'a  wdj&Dtmi 
land,  as  much  timber  for  building  aa  rach  donee  shall  need,  dniing  Hbm  teim 
of  three  yean  from  the  time  when  he  first  begins  to  Imild  oa  his  lot. 
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The  labflcriber  l^egs  leave  to  add,  for  the  information  of  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  country,  that  from  his  own  view  of  this  land,  hordering 
on  the  river  Ohio,  and  the  unanimous  report  of  all  those  who  have  traveled 
over  the  tract  in  almost  every  direction,  it  is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  any  part 
of  the  federal  territory,  in  point  of  quality  of  soil,  and  excellence  of  climate,  it 
lying  in  the  latitude  of  about  thirty-eight  degrees  north,  where  the  winters 
are  moderate  and  no  extreme  heats  In  summer.  Its  situation  is  auch  as  to 
command  the  navigation  of  several  fine  rivers,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  maps  of 
that  country^  boats  are  frequently  passing  by  this  land  as  they  ply  up  and 
down  the  Ohio.  There  are  no  mountains  in  the  tract,  and,  excepting  a  few 
hills,  the  country  is  generally  level,  and  free  from  stone  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth;  but  there  are  plenty  of  stone  quarries  for  building.  It  is  said  to  be  well 
watered  with  springs  and  rivulets,  and  several  fine  mill  streams  falling  from 
the  dividing  ridge  into  the  two  Miamies,  which  lie  about  thirty  miles  apart 
and  are  both  supposed  to  be  navigable  higher  up  in  the  country  than  the 
northern  extent  of  this  purchase,  so  that  the  interior  farms  will  have  naviga- 
tion in  the  boating  seasons,  within  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  at  farthest.  Salt^ 
in  any  quantity,  may  be  had  by  water  within  a  moderate  distance,  at  the  salt 
works  on  the  banks  of  the  Licking  river,  which  empties  itself  from  the  Ken- 
tucky side  into  the  Ohio,  between  the  two  Miami  rivers.  Provisions  for  the 
first  emigrants  may  be  had  very  cheap  and  good,  by  water,  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Redstone,  and  Wheeling  settlements,  or  from  the  district  of  Kentucky 
which  lies  opposite  to  this  Purchase,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  Ohio.  The 
distance  from  Fort  Pitt  is  about  five  hundred  miles  down  a  gentle  river,  navi- 
gable for  boats  of  one  hundred  tons  to  the  Mississippi,  and  down  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  sea.  In  the  district  of  Kentucky,  which  is  separated  from  this 
Purchase  by  the  river  Ohio,  about  half  a  mile  wide,  the  average  price  of  land 
is  half  a  dollar  per  acre,  in  specie,  though  a  large  proportion  could  not  be 
bought  under  three  hard  dollars  per  acre;  eight  and  ten  shillings  per  acre  are 
frequently  given.  For  the  quantity,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  lands  on  the 
Miamies,  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  first  quality,  and  the  whole  equally  good^ 
compared  generally  with  those  of  Kentucky.  The  titles  to  the  Miami  landi 
will  be  clear  and  certain^  and  no  possible  doubt  can  arise.  Whereas,  on  the 
Kentucky  side,  (military  rights  excepted)  the  titles  of  land  are  not  easily  m- 
certainedk  frequently  very  doubtful,  and  too  often  not  well  founded. 

It  is  expected  that  a  considerable  settlement  will  be  begun  on  the  land  next 
spring,  if  the  first  payment  to  the  Treasury  Board  can  be  made  by  that  time. 

The  honorable  the  Secretary  at  War,  General  Knox,  having  assured  the 
•nbscriber  of  his  friendly  disposition  to  support  the  settlers  against  the  In- 
32 
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dians,  by  replacing  a  garrison  of  federal  troopa  in  the  fort  which  ia  atlU  re- 
maining on  the  land,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  most  greatly  facilitate 
the  settlement,  and  in  some  measure  render  safety  to  the  first  adyentnrers. 

A  system  of  good  government  for  that  country  is  already  formed  by  the  hon- 
orable the  Congress,  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  government  are  appointed. 
His  excellency.  Governor  St.  Clair,  and  the  honorable,  the  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  go  out  early  next  spring,  and  they  will  carry  with  them  whole- 
tome  laws,  and  the  wisest  regulations  for  promoting  emigration  to  that  coun- 
try, protecting  and  rendering  happy  all  those  who  become  peaceable  settleni 
therein. 

The  subscriber  intends  going  out  himself,  and  shall  make  it  his  study  to  en- 
courage and  superintend  the  settlement  of  this  Purchase,  by  causing  the  ut- 
most attention  to  be  paid  to  every  application,  and  aiding  as  far  as  may  be  ia 
his  power,  all  those  who  become  either  purchasers  or  settlers." 

Signed  at  Trenton,  the  26th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1787. 

JOHN  CLEVES  STMMES. 


C. 

Extract  from  the  articles  of  agreement,  executed  in  Oetober,  1788,  between 
the  Board  of  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  John  C.  Symmee,  and  his 
anociates,  showing  that  the  quantity  of  land  first  applied  for  by  the  Judge, 
which  was  estimated  at  two  milliona  of  acres,  was  reduced  to  one  milliosy  and 
the  right  to  a  CoUege  township  thereby  lost,  and  consequently  not  inclnded 
in  the  contract. 

**  This  Indenture  of  three  parts,  made  the  15th  day  of  October,  in  the  yesr 
of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  between  SanuMl 
Osgood,  Walter  Livingston,  and  Arthur  Lee,  Esquires,  Commiwionen  of  the 
Board  of  Treasury  of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  by  and  Harder  tiia 
Mthority  of  the  honorable  the  Congress  of  the  said  States,  of  the  fint  part,  ths 
honorable  Jonathan  Dayton,  and  Daniel  Maish,  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
Esquires,  of  the  second. part,  and  the  honorable  John  Clevea  Symmee,  of  the 
■ame  State,  Esquire,  of  the  third:  —Whereas,  the  United  Statea  in  Goofiess 
assembled,  in  and  by  their  several  resolotloBa  and  votes  of  the  S3d  and  97th 
days  inf  July,  aod  the  S3d  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lmd  one  tban- 
and  sevssn  hundred  4Bd  eighty-safen,  or  smm  of  thaoit  ^  anfhoriw  mmi 
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empower  the  Board  of  Treasury  aforesaid  to  contract  with  any  person  or  per- 
sons for  grants  of  any  tracts  of  land  in  the  said  resolutions  mentioned,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions,  for  such  considerations,  under  such  reservations, 
and  with  such  exceptions,  as  in  the  said  resolutions  and  the  papers  therein  re- 
ferred to,  are  specified  and  expressed.  And  whereas,  by  virtue  of  the  said 
resolutions  and  votes,  or  some  of  them,  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part  have 
contracted  and  agreed  with  the  said  partie,  of  the  second  part,  in  behalf  of  the 
said  John  Cloves  Symmes,  and  his  associates,  for  the  grrant  of  a  tract  of  laadf 
hereinafter  mentioned,  that  is  to  say:  all  that  certain  tract  or  parcel  of  land, 
situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the  Western  country,  adjoining  to  the  river  OhiOy 
beginning  on  the  bank  of  the  same  river,  at  a  spot  exactly  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant, along  the  several  courses  of  the  same,  from  the  place  where  the  great 
river  Miami  empties  itself  into  the  said  river  Ohio;  from  thence,  extending 
down  the  said  river  Ohio,  along  the  several  courses  thereof,  to  the  Great  Miami 
river;  thence  up  the  said  river  Miami,  along  the  several  courses  thereof,  to  m 
place  from  whence  a  line  drawn  due  east,  will  intersect  a  line  drawn  from  the 
place  of  beginning  aforesaid,  parallel  with  the  general  course  of  the  Great  Mi- 
ami river,  so  as  to  include  one  miUion  of  acres  within  those  lines  and  the  said 
rivers;  and  from  that  place  upon  the  said  great  river  Miami,  extending  along 
such  lines  to  the  place  of  beginning,  containing,  as  aforesaid,  one  million  of 
acres,"  etc. 


D. 

Extract  from  the  patent  of  John  C.  Symmes,  and  his  associates,  executed  in 
September,  1794. 

'<It  is  hereby  declared,  that  one  complete  township  or  tract  of  land,  of  nx  miles 
square,  to  be  located,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Governor,  for  the  time  being, 
of  the  Territory  north-west  of  the  river  Ohio,  and  in  the  manner,  and  within 
the  term  of  five  years  aforesaid,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  the  centre  of  the  tract 
of  land  herein  before  granted,  hath  been,  and  is  granted,  and  shall  be  holden, 
in  trust,  to  and  for  the'  sole  and  exclusive  intent  and  purpose,  of  erecting  and 
establishing  therein,  an  Academy  and  other  public  schoolk,  and  seminaries  Of 
learning;  and  endowing  and  supporting  the  same,  and  to  and  for,  no  other 
use,  intent  or  purpose  whatever.*' 
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E,l. 

In  the  address  of  GoTernor  St.  Clair  to  the  Territorial  Legislature,  on  the 
35th  of  September,  1799,  (see  Joarnal  of  the  House,  page  9,)  he  stated  to  them 
officially,  that  Mr.  Symmes  and  his  associates,  had  failed  to  set  apart  a  town- 
ship for  the  use  of  a  college,  as  they  were  bound  to  do;  but  that  "  an  attempt 
to  do  something  towards,  or  in  lieu  of  it,  was  made  by  Judge  Symmes,  on  the 
34th  of  July,  1798,  when  he  made  an  offer  in  writing,  of  the  second  town- 
ship, in  the  second  fractional  range  of  townships,  in  the  before  mentioned 
tract  of  land;  and  requested  that  it  might  be  approved  of,  and  proclaimed  as 
the  proper  township,  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  an  Academy.  It  appeared 
to  me  improper  that  that  township  should  be  approved,  because  it  in  no  way 
answered  the  description  of  the  one,  granted  in  trust  by  his  patent;  and  be- 
cause I  had  certain  information,  that  claims  lay  to  a  considerable  part  of  it, 
and  that  a  suit  in  the  Chancery  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  compel  a  con- 
veyance, was  actually  depending.'* 


E,2. 

In  a  subsequent  communication,  from  the  Governor  to  the  Legislature,  on 
the  21st  of  October,  during  the  same  session,  (see  Journal  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  page  33,)  he  laid  before  them  a  copy  of  a  letter,  addressed  by  him  to 
John  C.  Symmes,  on  the  subject  of  the  College  township,  and  particularly  as 
to  the  offer  he  haj  made,  of  the  second  township,  of  the  second  fractional 
range  of  townships,  in  the  Miami  Parchase,  for  the  use  of  a  College,  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

**  I  request  you,  therefore,  sir,  to  take  notice,  that  for  the  reasons  above 
mentionecif  to  wit:  that  the  title,  to  a  part  of  it,  at  least,  is  in  dispute,  that  it 
does  not  answer  to  the  situation,  called  for  in  the  patent,  and  that  according 
to  information,  it  is  of  very  mean  quality,  which,  if  true,  would  defeat  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  granted:  the  location  of  the  second  township,  in  the 
second  "i^actional  range  of  townships,  for  the  purpose  of  creating^  therein  an 
Academy,  and  other  schools,  and  for  endowing  and  supporting  the  same,  i»  mti 
^proved,  and  cannot  by  me,  be  declared  to  be  the  lot,  granted  to  yon,  in  trust, 
for  those  purposes;  and  I  must  request  yon,  sir, •as  soon  as  may  be»  to  point 
out  another  township,  free  from  those  objections.*' 
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E,  3.  . 

After  the  township  thus  offered,  had  been  rejected,  first,  by  the  GoTernor  of 
the  Territory,  then  by  the  Territorial  Legislature,  and  subsequently  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  Judge  offered  it  a  fourth  time,  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  whom  it  was  also  rejected.  The  following 
are  extracts,  from  the  communication  presented  to  Congress,  by  Mr.  Symmes, 
on  that  occasion: 

**  It  cannot  be  forgotten,  that  no  township  for  the  purpose  of  a  college,  was 
granted  by  the  original  contract.  As  no  township  was  given  at  first,  it  will 
be  allowed,  that  the  grantee  had  a  right  to  sell  any  and  every  part  of  the  Pur* 
chase,  and  he  did  sell  indiscriminately. 

"  After  three  and  a  half  years,  from  the  date  of  the  original  contract,  had 
elapsed,  and  those  lands  that  came  within  the  patent,  were  pretty  generally 
sold.  Congress  gave  a  township  for  the  use  of  an  Academy,  to  be  located 
within  the  limits  of  the  grant,  as  altered  and  designated  by  the  act  of  the  12th 
of  April,  1792. 

**  The  claim  set  up  by  Mr.  Boudinot,  to  the  College  township,  is  vague  and 
conditional;  and,  on  his  part,  the  conditions  have  never  been  fulfilled.  That 
which  he  founds  his  pretensions  upon,  is  a  document,  several  months  older 
than  the  original  contract  itself,  and  no  lien  on  the  land,  can  thence  accrue. 
If  he  had  lived  up  to  the  conditions  of  his  contract,  which  he  by  no  meani 
did,  yet  his  redress  could  only  be  personal,  against  the  grantee,  and  not  real; 
for  no  color  of  fee  could  pass,  by  the  document  which  he  holds. 

**  This  township  was  the  only  one,  which,  at  the  passing  of  the  law,  had  not 
been  broken  by  sales;  not  preserved  entire,  with  design  of  presenting  it  as  a 
College  township;  for  no  such  township  was  expected,  but4>y  mere  accident, 
it  being  that  part  of  the  Purchase,  which  the  grantee  had  originally  intended 
for  himself;  but  which  was  afterwards  agreed  to  bo  divided,  between  twenty- 
four  proprietors,  on  each  proprietor's  paying  a  twenty-fourth  of  the  purchase 
money  to  Congress;  and  from  this  cause  lay  unsevered  and  \inoccupied,  until 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  the  5th  of  May,  1792,  giving  one  entire  township  for 
the  use  of  an  Academy." 


F. 

The  contract  between  John  Cleves  Symmes  and  Elias  Boudinot,  executed  on 
the  12th  of  March,  1788,  for  the  sale  of  an  undivided  moiety  of  the  second 
township  of  the  second  fractional  range  of  townships  in  the  Miami  Puicluuw, 
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which  had  l^n  reserved  by  the  said  Symmes  for  his  own  use,  in  the  terms  of 
sale  and  settlement  of  Miami  lands,  published  at  Trenton,  may  be  found  by  any 
person  having  an  interest  therein,  on  the  Records  of  Hamilton  county.  Book 
6,  pages  107-8-9. 


G. 

The  bill  in  equity  filed  by  Elias  Boudinot  against  John  C.  Symmes,  praying 
for  a  specific  performance  of  his  contract  for  the  purchase  of  an  undivided 
moiety  of  the  second  township,  of  the  second  fractional  range  of  townships  in 
the  Miami  Purchase,  and  the  final  decree  rendered  thereon,  which  ordered  the 
defendant  to  execute  and  deliver  to  the  said  Elias  Boudinot,  a  deed  conveying 
to  him  in  fee  simple  an  undivided  moiety  of  the  said  township,  according  to 
the  prayer  of  his  bill,  may  be  found  at  large  among  the  files  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Pennsylvania,  at  their  May  Term, 
1802. 


H. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  state  of  feeling  produced  at  Detroit,  and  in  the  county 
of  Wayne  generally,  by  the  provision,  contained  in  the  act  of  Congress  author- 
inng  the  formation  of  a  Constitution  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  which  excluded  the 
people  of  that  county  from  becoming  a  portion  of  the  new  State,  and  attached 
them  to  the  Indima  Territory,  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Burnet, 
of  Cincinnati,  is  submitted  to  the  public,  being  one  of  a  number  of  the  same 
character  received  by  him  from  different  citizens  of  Wayne  county. 

The  writer  of  the  letter*  who  is  now  in  his  grave,  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
telUgent  citizens  of  that  county,  and  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Territorial 
Legislature.  Others  of  a  similar  character  might  be  given,  were  it  necemry, 
hnt  one  will  suffice—**  ex  uno  di$ce  omne$,*^ 

DiTRorr,  August  Sd,  1809. 
DsAE  Sir  : —  I  some  time  idnce  received  your  favor  of  the  8th  of  June,  hat 
hiTe  not  till  now  had  an  opportunity  to  answer  it     Col.  Cbobert  showed  me 
a  letter  from  you  upon  the  subject  of  the  law  turning  ns  over  into  the  Tmiuin^ 
Territory,  which  you  mentioned  in  your  letter  to  me. 
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We  have  not  yet  entered  into  any  resolutions  how  to  act  in  the  bnsineat. 
The  method  you  suggest,  of  electing  members  to  the  Convention,  I  fear,  will 
be  objected  to  by  some,  upon  the  principle  of  a  doubt  of  success,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  expences  which  must  follow  that  event 

Nothing  frightens  the  Canadians  like  taxes.  They  would  prefer  to  be  treated 
like  dogs,  and  kennelled  under  the  whip  of  a  tyrant,  than  contribute  to  the 
support  of  a  free  government. 

I  have  conversed  with  several  leading  characters,  most  of  whom  disapprove 
of  the  law,  and  are  desirous  of  becoming  a  part  of  the  new  State,  if  possible.  I 
believe  they  are  generally  convinced  that  the  law  is  unconstitutional,  so  far  at 
least  as  respects  this  county,  it  being  a  plain  violation  of  the  5th  article  of  Com- 
pact contained  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  By  that  article.  Congress  have  re- 
served to  themselves  the  privilege  of  drawing  the  east  and  west  line  through 
the  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan,  upon  a  contingency  of  erecting  the  Territory 
north  of  said  line  into  one  or  more  states;  but  no  authority  of  passing  us  into 
another  Territory.  Should  the  western  boundary  line  stand,  regardless  of  the 
east  and  west  line  alluded  to,  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Wayne  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  new  State;  and  as  the  law  now  stands,  the  whole  of  River  Raisin 
settlement  will  be  included  therein,  which  produces  a  division  of  our  county, 
and,  I  humbly  conceive,  its  eternal  ruin.  But  the  ruin  of  five  thousand  in- 
habitants, when  brought  into  competition  with  the  interested  ambition  of  a 
half-a-dozen  aspiring  individuals,  whose  intrigues  have  brought  us  into  the 
present  dilemma,  can  be  of  little  consequence,  according  to  the  modem  doe- 
trine  of  politics. 

We  may  thank  our  good  friends,  Judges  Symmes  and  Meigs,  and  Sir 
Thomas,  for  what  is  done.  They  foresaw  that  the  county  of  Wayne  would 
be,  probably,  a  dead  weight  against  them. 

tJnfortunately,  the  citizens  of  this  county  are  too  little  practised  in  fidse 
politics  to  answer  their  purposes.  I  did  expect  that  Congress  would  not 
readily  have  interfered  in  the  petty  political  squabbles  of  the  Territory.  But 
seeing  how  lightly  the  majority  of  that  once  respectable  body  have  treated  im- 
portant subjects,  I  am  not  surprised  at  what  they  have  done  with  respect  to  us. 

Ton  state  in  your  letter  that  you  cannot  believe  that  the  Convention  will 
accept  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  with  th^  clogs  that  hang  to  it. 

I  differ  with  you>in  opinion  on  that  head — nay,  I  am  persuaded,  that  were 
it  ten  times  more  degrading  to  the  people  of  the  Territory  than  it  is,  it  would 
be  greedily  snatched  at,  by  a  majority,  which,  from  the  exclusion  of  the 
county  of  Wayne,  they  are  sure  of.  But,  sir,  supposing  the  county  of  Wayne 
should  elect  delegates,  and  send  them  forward  to  the  Convention,  what  sectt- 
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rity  would  they  have,  of  a  bare  protection  ?  Would  they  not  feel  the  morti- 
fication of  personal  insults  ?  From  the  temper  of  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
that  place  (Chillicotho)  last  winter,  which  you  must  know  as  well  as  myself, 
I  really  believe,  that  their  persons  would  be  in  dan^r.  At  all  events,  I  am 
not  personally  disposed  to  make  the  experiment.  Yet  I  will  do  every  thing  in 
my  power,  to  stir  up  the  citizens  of  Wayne,  to  claim  their  violated  rights.  I 
thought  that  a  petition,  in  the  nature  of  a  memorial,  accompanied  by  an  agent, 
would  have  every  effect,  that  could  bo  answered  by  sending  delegates.  If  they 
should  be  determined,  strictly  to  adhere  to  the  law,  neither  would  answer  any 
purpose;  and  if  they  felt  disposed  to  favor  us,  arrangements  would  be  made  for 
citing  us. 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

Your  friend  and  humble  servant, 
Jacob  Burnet,  Esq.  SOL.  SIBLEY. 

Cincinnati. 


I. 

SECRETARY'S  OFFICE,         ) 
Cincinnati,  May  15th,  1802.     \ 
GxNTLSinBif: — 

The  last  mail  informed  us  that  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  have  refused  to  recognize  Belmont,  Fairfield,  and  Clermont, 
M  counties  in  the  North-western  Territory,  and,  by  withdrawing  their  mic- 
tion, have  virtually  communicated  an  opinion  that  the  executive  of  the  Terri- 
tory, in  the  present  stage  of  our  government,  is  not  vested  with  the  power  of 
erecting  new  counties. 

You  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  tenure  of  my  office.  It  is  known  to 
you  that  I  derive  my  appointment  from  the  general  government ;  that  my 
pey  and  compensation  are  received  from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States ; 
and  that  I  am,  of  course,  amenable  to  the  national  government  for  the  faithfol 
discharge  of  the  duties  attached  to  the  office*  Under  these  circumstances,  my 
hands  are  completely  tied  up,  and  I  am  restricted  from  a  compliance  with  your 
petition.  The  critical  and  delicate  situation  in  which  I  am  involvedf  by  my 
desire  to  meet  the  wishes  of  my  fellow  citisens  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  a 
sense  of  duty  on  the  other,  ha^  given  birth  to  sensations  which  it  is  easier  to 
eonceive  than  describe.   Yon  may  rest  assured,  however,  gentlemen,  that  your 
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petition  will  be  laid  before  the  Legislature  at  their  next  session,  and  the  known 
sentiments  of  the  members  afford  just  g^round  for  a  belief  that  yon  will  be 
gratified  with  a  division  of  the  county. 

In  all  events,  I  pledge  myself  to  recommend  it  to  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  Assembly,  and  to  concur  in  the  measure,  if  I  continue  to  administer  the 
government 

Accept,  gentlemen,  the  assurances  of  consideration  with  which  t  ami 
respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  WYLLING  BYRD. 
To  the  inhabitants  of  Hamilton  county,  residing  north  of  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  third  or  military  range,  North'toestem  Territory. 


K. 

House  of  Representatives,  March  3l8t,  1803. 

Debate  on  the  report  of  the  select  conmiittee  respecting  the  admission  of  the 
Eastern  division  of  the  North-western  Territory  as  a  state  into  the  Union. 

Mr.  Fearing  said — he  should  oppose  this  resolution,  but  not  on  the  ground 
of  expediency.  As  the  business  had  been  urged  forward  hastily,  he  had  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  his  constituents,  to  many  of  whom  he  had 
forwarded  the  report  of  the  select  committee.  He  would  therefore  waive  any 
remarks  on  the  expediency  of  it  until  a  bill  was  brought  in,  in  the  event  of  the 
resolution  being  agreed  to,  expecting,  in  the  mean  time,  to  hear  from  his 
constituents. 

But  he  was  opposed  to  the  resolution,  on  constitutional  principles.  He 
conceived  Congress  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  arrangements  for  calling  a 
convention.  It  was  not  necessary,  on  general  principles,  or  under  the  com- 
pact, that  the  Territory,  in  order  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  should  form  a 
constitution.  By  the  Compact,  Congress  can  give  their  assent  to  admit  the 
Territory  into  the  Union  before  the  population  amounts  to  sixty  thousand. 
Their  power  extends  no  farther.  The  Compact  is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  treaty.  What  it  prescribes  must  be  executed; 
but,  as  to  arrangements  not  made  in  it,  they  may  or  may  not  be  made,  and 
they  may  be  made  either  by  law  or  by  a  Constitution,  as  the  Territory  may 
see  fit.  Can  Congress  exercise  power  given  exclusively  to  the  people  ?  He 
conceived  it  would  be  as  great  an  encroachment  upon  their  rights  to  say,  they 
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riiould  meet  toother  in  Convention  and  form  a  Constitution,  as  it  would  be  to 
■ay  so  to  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Gentlemon  may  say  that  this  power  is  given  to  Congress  by  the  consent  of 
the  people.  The  printed  documents  accompanying  the  report,  if  they  mean 
any  thing,  mean  to  express  the  opinion  of  the  people.  [Mr.  F.  here  quoted 
parts  of  a  letter.]  Now  if  this  committee  at  Chillicothe  speaks  the  voice  of 
the  Western  Territory,  the  Congress  have  the  right  contended  for;  but  this 
the  citizens  of  other  towns  and  counties  will  not  admit.  What  example  will 
the  adoption  of  this  measure  hold  out  to  the  people  of  the  Territory.  If 
Congress  violate  the  Compact,  will  not  the  people  of  the  Territory  have  an 
equal  right  to  violate  it  ?  He  hoped,  for  these  reasons,  that  Congress  would, 
on  their  part,  preserve  it  inviolate. 

Mr.  Griswold,  of  Connecticut. — **  This  is  not  the  first  project  started  this 
session,  that  goes  to  a  consolidation  and  destruction  of  all  the  States.  That 
this  will  be  the  effect  of  the  present  measure  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied.  What 
is  the  condition  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  7  They  are  not,  it  is  true,  as 
to  every  purpose  of  government,  a  State  ;  but  they  have  a  complete  Legisla- 
ture, as  fully  competent  to  legislate  as  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  or  any 
other  Legislature  in  the  Union.  They  are  fully  competent  to  the  making  of 
all  laws  to  regulate  the  internal  concerns  of  the  government.  Now  these 
resolutions  go  to  interfere  with  these  internal  concerns,  and  to  regulate  them 
by  law.  When  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  undertakes  to  decide  the  terms 
on  which  the  members  of  the  Convention  shall  be  chosen,  I  ask  him,  where  is 
the  power  7  Are  not  the  powers  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  as  full  as  those 
of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  and  have  we  not  as  good  a  right  to  interfere 
with  the  state  concerns  of  Maryland,  as  to  interfere  with  the  concerns  of  the 
Territory  7  I  call,  then,  upon  gentlemen  to  say,  whether  they  are  willing  to 
•auction  a  principle  that  goes  to  the  length  of  the  consolidation  of  these  States? 
We  have  the  determination  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory,  that  it  is  not 
desirous  of  forming  a  constitution  at  this  time.  If,  then,  we  go  abreast  of  the 
determination  of  one  Legislature,  why  not  of  another?  If  we  go  abreast  of  that 
of  the  North-western  Territory,  why  not  go  abreast  of  that  of  Maryland?  If, 
too,  yon  may  legislate  for  these  people  before  they  are  admitted  into  tlie  Union, 
yoo  may  also  legislate  for  them  afterwards.  If  you  dfi  not  like  the  eonatitatiom 
they  now  form,  yon  may  pass  a  law  for  another  Convention. 

By  a  parity  of  reasoning,  yon  may  force  down  a  constitution  on  Conneeticat, 
and  say  that,  as  they  have  no  written  constitution,  yon  will  givo  them  ooo. 
Aetinf  under  such  a  principle,  there  can  be  no  stopping  plaoo— jon  may  fo  aay 
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length.  If  you  interfere  with  the  authority  vested  in  others,  yon  may  go  any 
length,  and  that  consolidation  of  the  States,  which  some  gentlemen  wish  to 
see  effected,  will  he  accomplished.  I  am,  therefore,  on  constitutional  grounds, 
opposed  to  these  resolutions.  I  do  not  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  the 
measure.  Let  the  people  judge  of  this.  If  they  wish  a  constitution,  I  have  no 
objection ;  but  I  would  not  impose  upon  them  what  the  Compact  does  not 
warrant,  nor  would  I  impose  arbitrary  power  upon  them  any  more  than  upon 
any  of  the  States. 

The  report  says — "  Resolved,  That  provision  ought  to  be  made  by  law  for 
calling  a  Convention  within  the  eastern  division  of  the  Territory,  composed 
of  members  to  be  apportioned  among  the  several  counties  therein,  in  a  ratio  of 

one  representative  for  every inhabitants  of  the  said  counties,  according 

to  the  last  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,"  &c. 

I  understand  the  project  is,  to  portion  out  the  people  into  districts  to  choose 
members  of  the  Convention,  and  I  say  that,  as  you  have  not  the  power,  it  is 
arbitrary  and  unjust. 

•  •  •  •••  •  •  9 

I  have  long  been  persuaded  that  when  gentlemen  are  determined  upon  any 
particular  measure,  they  can  readily  find  pretexts  for  it  The  Constitution  is 
brought  to  their  aid,  though  the  fact  is,  the  Territory  existed  before  the  Con- 
stitution was  formed.  The  people  of  the  Territory  never  consented  to  it,  nor 
are  they  bound  by  any  part  of  it  which  gives  more  pow^r  to  the  Federal 
Legislature  than  is  given  by  the  Compact.  Their  rights  under  the  Compact 
cannot  be  taken  away  by  any  provisions  of  the  Constitution  to  which  they 
were  not  a  party.  I  shall  therefore  lay  the  Constitution  totally  out  of  the 
question. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  and  myself  agree  in  one  or  two  points.  We 
agree  that  it  is  competent  to  Congress  to  admit  the  Territory  into  the  Union, 
before  it  has  attained  a  population  of  sixty  thousand.  If  this  were  the  sole 
object  of  the  resolutions,  I  would  agree  to  them. 

We  agree  in  another  point,  that  Congrress  has  not  the  right  to  impose  a 
Convention  upon  these  people  without  their  consent.  The  question  then  is, 
whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  the  object  of  these  resolutions  to  impose  a  Convention. 
Let  us  turn  to  the  third  resolution,  which  is  calculated  in  express  words  for 
calling  a  Convention  by  a  law  of  the  United  States,  and  taking  the  population 
of  the  last  census  as  the  basis  of  representation.  If  the  principle  be  a  sound 
one,  that  we  have  a  right  to  impose  a  Convention  on  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory without  their  consent,  how  are  the  opinions  of  the  people  on  the  calling 
of  the  Convention  to  be  obtained  7    How  is  their  consent  to  elect  delegates  to 
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be  obtained  7  The  consent  expressed  on  the  face  of  the  petition  before  you 
cannot  be  said  to  be  a  legal  consent.  How  else,  then,  can  such  consent  be 
obtained  7  I  answer,  in  no  other  way  than  by  an  act  of  the  Territorial  Legis- 
lature, or  by  going  round  to  every  man  in  the  Territory  and  obtaining  his 
opinion. 

If  this  be  left  undone  until  the  election  for  members  of  the  Convention,  the 
result  will  be  a  partial  expression  of  the  public  mind ;  for  one  man  may  vote, 
and  another  refuse  to  vote.  Thus  you  may  get  a  partial  Convention,  composed 
of  a  few  demagogues.  I  say,  therefore,  that  however  defective  the  provisions 
of  the  Compact,  you  must  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Territorial  Legislature 
before  you  take  the  step  of  calling  a  Convention.  Believing  the  inevitable 
effect  of  these  resolutions  will  be  to  impose  a  Convention  on  the  Territory,  I 
am  justified  in  saying  they  involve  an  usurpation  of  power  by  the  United 
States — a  power  not  belonging  to  them.  If  the  resolutions  amount  to  any 
thing,  they  amount  to  this. 

If  gentlemen  will  first  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Territory  in  a  proper 
mode,  though  their  population  does  not  amount  to  sixty  thousand,  I  will  con- 
sent to  their  admission  into  the  Union.  I  am  disposed  to  let  them  act  for 
themselves — to  divide  or  not  divide  the  Territory  into  States,  as  they  please; 
but  I  am  against  imposing  any  thin{r  upon  them  contrary  to  their  will. 
They  are  more  deeply  interested  than  we  are  in  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
per form  of  government.  They,  and  not  we,  are  to  be  bound  by  it.  They, 
then,  ought,  in  its  establishment,  to  act  for  themselves,  and  not  we  for 
them.  I  contend  that  such  a  measure  is  extraordinary  in  this  country.  I 
know  that  it  has  been  practiced  in  other  countries.  I  know  that  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  in  Holland,  the  people  were  told  by  the  Republic  of  France  they 
had  bad  Constitutions  which  required  alteration,  and  that  the  Republic, 
with  sisterly  kindness — without  asking  their  consent — ^imposed  conventions 
upon  them,  which  formed  entirely  new  systems  of  government;  but  I  tmst 
the  same  thing  will  not  be  done  here. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  this  meu- 
nre,  as  I  have  no  objection  to  give  my  consent  to  the  admission  of  the 
Territory  into  the  Union,  even  without  a  population  of  nxty  thonsaiid»  if 
wished  for  by  the  people ;  though  I  have  no  idea  that  the  people  will  be 
benefited  by  it,  as  they  will  then  have  taxes  to  pay  from  which  they  afe 
now  exempt  Bat  I  do  not  consider  this  as  a  proper  objection  for  oa  to 
make,  as  it  ought  to  rest  with  the  people  to  say  whether  they  are  willing 
to  pay  those  tazee. 

I  ny,  again,  we  haye  no  right  to  impose  •  Conyention.     I  believo  the 
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principle  upon  which  we  take  this  step  goes  the  full  length  I  have  stated, 
and  may,  if  adopted  in  relation  to  the  Territory,  be  applied  to  all  the  States. 
The  powers  of  the  Territory  are,  on  this  head,  as  complete  as  those  of  the 
States.     If  we  interfere  with  the  first,  we  may  interfere  with  the  last." 


At  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Dayton,  and  its  vicinity,  held  at 
Dayton,  on  the  26th  of  September,  1802,  a  resolution  was  adopted  unani- 
mously, and  published  by  order  of  the  meeting,  in  the  Western  Spy,  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

"  We  consider  the  late  law  of  Congress  for  the  admission  of  this  Territory 
into  the  Union,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  calling  a  Convention,  and  regulating 
the  election  of  its  members,  as  an  act  of  legislative  usurpation  of  power  pro- 
perly the  province  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  bearing  a  striking  similarity 
to  the  course  of  Great  Britain  imposing  laws  on  the  provinces.  We  view  it  as 
unconstitutional,  as  a  bad  precedent,  and  unjust  and  partial  as  to  the  represen- 
tation in  the  different  counties. 

"We  feel  for  our  fellow-citizens  in  the  county  of  Wayne,  who  have  relin- 
quished their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  become  American 
citizens,  firmly  attached  to  the  interests  of  this  Territory;  and  we  hope  they 
may  not  be  transferred  against  their  wishes  to  the  Indiana  Territory,  at  the 
moment  they  expect  with  us  to  enter  into  an  independent  State  government, 
and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  free  people.  We  conceive  that  Congress  was 
unwarranted  in  transferring  that  portion  of  the  Territory,  against  its  consent, 
from  the  last  step  of  the  second  grade  of  government  back  to  the  first,  and 
transferring  them  to  another  government  and  another  people. 

"  We  wish  our  Legislature  to  be  called  immediately  to  pass  a  law  to  take 
the  enumeration;  to  call  a  Convention;  and  to  regulate  the  election  of  mem- 
bers to  the  same,  and  also  the  time  and  place  for  the  meeting. 

*'  Under  the  existing  laws,  wo  are  not  enabled  to  elect  members  to  the 
Legislature  and  to  the  Convention,  as  the  elections  for  both  are  ordered  on  the 
same  day,  and  as  to  us,  at  places  fifty  miles  apart." 

The  resolution  also  expressed  a  wish  that  the  Convention,  when  met,  should 
ask  of  Congress  an  alteration  of  the  Ordinance  relating  to  the  division  of  the 
Territory,  so  as  to  include  the  country  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio 
in  one  State,  subject  to  become  two  States,  as  soon  as  a  majority  of  the  citizens 

r. 

inhabiting  the  same  might  deem  it  expedient. 
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HISTORY   AND    BIOQRAPHy! 

ARNOLD.— THE   HISTORY  OF  ROME, 

fVoin  the  Earhest  Period.    By  Thomas  Arnold,  JDD.    Reprinted  entire  from  thf 

laat  Engliah  edition.    Two  vols.,  bvo.,  $5,00. 

ARNOLD.— THE  LATER  ROMAN  COMMONWEALTH. 

The  Hiitory  of  the  Later  Roman  Commonwealth.  By  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D 
Two  voU.  of  the  English  edition.    Reprinted  entire  In  1  Tol.,  8vo.,  $2,50. 

*^Tho  Iliatory  of  Romo  will  remain,  to  the  latest  age  of  the  world,  the  most  attraetlTe,  the  mott 
oeeAil,  aad  the  moit  elevating  subject  of  human  contemplation.  It  most  eTer  form  the  basis  oi 
a  liberal  and  enlightened  education,  and  present  the  most  important  lutyect  to  the  coiitempla 
ifcoi  of  the  statesman.  It  is  remarkable  thai,  until  the  appaaranee  of  Dr.  Amold*s  rolumes,  no 
history  (except  Niobuhr's,  whose  style  is  often  obscure)  of  this  wonderAil  |ieople  existed,  eoia- 
flMosurate  either  to  their  dignity,  their  importance,  or  their  intimate  connection  with  moderu  t:i- 
stitutiuns.  In  the  preparation  and  composition  of  the  history.  Dr.  Arnold  expended  many  long 
year*,  and  bent  to  it  tlie  whole  force  of  his  great  energies.  It  is  a  work  to  which  tlie  who!f 
culture  of  the  mnn  from  boyhood  contributed — most  carefully  and  deeply  meditated,  panned 
with  all  the  ardor  of  a  Inibor  of  Iotc,  and  relinquished  only  with  life.  Of  the  coiisoientiotu 
accuracy,  industry,  and  nower  of  mind,  which  the  work  evincei— its  eleamees,  dignity,  and  vigor 
of  com|Mtsitiou— It  would  be  needless  to  speak.  It  is  eminently  calealated  to  delight  and  Inrtruct 
both  the  student  and  the  miscellaneous  reader.**— fiMten  Qmritr, 

ARNOLD.— THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
TIIOMAS  ARNOLD,  D.D.  By  Arthur  P.  Stanley,  A.M.  Sd  American  from 
the  5th  London  edition.    One  handsome  8vo.  volume,  $2,00. 

"  This  work  should  bo  in  the  hands  of  erery  one  who  lives  and  thinka  fiir  his  rmee  and  for  his 
religion ;  not  *u  much  at  a  guide  for  action,  as  affording  a  stimulant  to  iutalleetual  and  mural 
reflection.** — Vroi.  Churchman. 

"  We  linve  rurely  had  iK-rasion  to  notice  a  work  that  we  could  so  warmly  and  unretPrvedl) 
recommend  as  this.'*  *  *  Thd  greater  part  of  the  volume  consists  of  letters  to  familiar  friends, 
on  the  thousand  topics  of  general  literaiure,  religion,  morals,  history,  and  matters  of  every  daj 
interert.*' — Buffalo  Cotn.  Adt>. 

"  His  letters  are  deejilv  instructive  and  fascinating.** — Albany  Adv. 

**  It  is  a  work  in  wKich  the  scholar,  the  philosopher,  and  the  Christian  will  be  alike  in 
lerested.** — Albany  Argua. 

ARNOLD.— LECTURES  ON  MODERN  HISTORY, 

Delivered  in  Lent  Term,  1842,  with  the  Inaugural  Lecture  delivered  in  184  L  By 
Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.  Edited,  with  a  Pre&ce  and  NotCJi,  by  Henry  Rved,  M.A., 
Prof,  of  Eng.  Lit.  in  the  University  of  Pa,    12mo.,  $1,25. 

"  Those  who  have  ruad  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Dr.  Arnold,  recently  published,  need 
no  assurance  of  the  groat  value  and  interest  of  the  present  work.  The  Lectures  of  which  this 
very  handsome  volume  is  composed,  were  delivered  very  soon  after  he  took  the  chair  of  Modem 
Hi«torj,  at  Oxford,  and  (•mbmce  his  Inaugural  Discourse  upon  the  genernl  subject.  They  are 
tifhi  m  number,  ami  furnish  the  best  nossible  introductiou  to  a  philosophical  study  of  modem 
history  Prnfesvor  Koed  has  added  greativ  to  the  worth  and  interest  of  the  volume,  by  np]>?uding 
to  each  lecturu  vuch  extracts  from  Dr.  Arnold's  other  writings  ns  would  more  fully  illustrate  iu 
prominent  ;ioints.    The  notes  and  npMndiz  which  he  has  thus  furnished  arc  oxreedin;rly  valual/'.e. 

**No  student  or  IitArar\  mnn,  who  nas  the  least  regard  for  tlie  philosophy  of  history,  should  be 
without  this  book.  Bo  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  there  is  no  other  bofuro  the  public  which 
can  be  compared  to  it  fur  interckt  and  permanent  worth." — Caxr.iS-  inquirer. 

COIT.— THE  HISTORY  OF  PURITANISM. 

Puritanism ;  or,  a  Chiircliman'a  Defence  against  its  Asperaiont*,  by  an  Appf/al  to  it« 
own  lliMtury.  Bv  Thomas  W.  Coit,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  Ro- 
chelle.     12roo.,  523  closely-printed  pages,  $1,50. 

"  This  is  a  bold,  frank  book,  that  will  be  read  and  will  make  an  imprcsainn.  Histrtrie  truth, 
and  moral  improvement — in  so  far  at  least  as  the  less<in  of  toleration  and  reriprrK-iil  forbcnrance 
may  be  Uught  by  showing  that  all  need  its  practice— will  be  advanced  by  this  volume,  which 
wo  commend  in  all  confidence  to  all  searchers  after  knowledge  and  historical  accur»«*v.  whu'>v'>r 
and  wherever  it  may  bear.'* — CVmr  Sc  Enq. 

CARLYLE.— THE  LIFE   OF  SCHILLER : 

Pomprehending  an  Examination  of  his  Works.  By  Thomas  Carlvle,  author  cf 
'•  The  French  Revolution,"  etc.    12mo.,  paper  cover  50  cts.,  cloih  73  ci*. 

"  This  biography  we  have  always  regarded  as  the  best  book  Carlyle  has  written— LSe  best  at 
leu»t  ill  point  of  style,  and  fiir  leu  objectionable  in  any  respect  than  any  of  his  nubser^ucnt  nrcMlne- 
tiiins.  Its  !vli>  is  clear,  p^npicuous,  and  extremely  elooueiit ;  its  critical  examinations  of  Schil- 
ler's Works  in  full,  thorough,  and  in  every  way  admirable ;  and,  as  a  biography,  it  is  one  of  the 
finaei  specimens  ever  written.  It  cannot  ikU  to  be  weleomed  by  a  verr  lajgo  cUai  of  cuHivated 
mlttdi.-OiKr.  4- JE«f . 
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HISTORY  AND  BIOQRAPHY-CoNTiinjED. 

GREENHOW— THE  HISTORY  OF  OREGON  AND  CAU. 

FORNIX  and  the  other  Territories  on  the  North-west  coast  of  N<irth  Ameriea, 
accompanied  by  a  Geographical  View  and  Map  of  those  countries,  and  a  numbti 
of  documents  an  prooft  and  illustrations  of  the  HistorT.  By  Robert  Gsbxiihow, 
Librarian  and  Translator  to  the  Department  of  State.  One  8vo.  vol.  with  Map,  t2^, 

"*  Tbii  hiitory  preteoti  seeounti,  clear  and  lufficientlT  detailed,  of  all  the  diaeoTerica  and  Ml- 
tlemeiiti  made  and  aUempted  in  the  countriei  to  which  it  relatet,  and  of  all  disputes,  negotia 
uona  and  treatla  between  the  covenunenta  of  civih'sed  oatioiv  leaiiectiiig  them ;  with  abundam 
notices  of  (keti  and  authorities. 

GUIZOT.— GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION  IN 

EUROPE,  from  tlie  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution.  By 
M.  GuizoT,  Ute  Professor  of  History,  now  Prune  Minister  of  Franco.  Wiih  occa- 
sional Notes  by  C.  S.  Uenr>',  D.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Histor)'  in  the 
University  of  Um  city  of  New- York.    One  volume,  12mo.,  price  $1,00. 

**N.  Guizot,  in  hie  instruetiTe  Lectures,  has  given  ns  an  epitome  of  modern  histoTT,  dislia- 
iniidied  by  all  the  merit  which,  in  another  denartment,  renders  Blaekstone  a  subject  of  soch  pe- 
culiar and  unbounded  praise— a  work  closely  condensed,  iiiclndinf  nothing  useless,  omiUiof 
nothing  essential ;  written  with  graee,  and  eoneeived  and  arranged  with  eonammata  ability." 

GUIZOT.— HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  REVOLUTION 

of  1640,  from  the  Accession  of  Charles  I.  to  his  Death.  By  F.  Guizot,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  France ;  Author  of"  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe,"  etc.,  etc.  Trans- 
lated by  William  Hazlitt.  In  two  volumes,  12aio.  Paper  cover  $1^00,  or  two 
volumes  botind  in  one,  cloth,  $1^^. 

**It  is  a  work  of  great  eloquence  and  interest,  and  abounding  with  thr.'  Ing  dramatic  sketch- 
es.**— Newark  Jidvertuer. 

"  M.  Guizot's  strle  is  bold  and  niquant,  the  notes  and  references  abundant  and  reliable,  and  the 
work  is  worthy  ofan  honorable  place  in  a  well-selected  library.** — AVw-Hitvea  Courier. 

HAMILTON— THE  LIFE   OF  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON, 

£klited  by  his  son,  John  C.  Hamilton.    Two  volumea,  8vo.,  $5,00. 

'*  We  curdiallv  recommend  the  |ieru«al  and  diligent  study  of  these  Tolnmes,  eshibiting,a8  they 
do,  much  valuable  matter  relative  to  the  Revolution,  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Constito- 
lion,  and  other  important  events  in  the  annals  of  our  country. — ^A*.  Y.  Rtview, 

KING  —THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Twenty-four  Years  in  the  Argentine  Republic  ;  embracing  its  Civil  and  Military 
History,  and  an  Account  of  its  Political  Condition  before  and  during  llie  Adminis- 
tration of  Gov.  Kofiafl ;  hiK  courrc  of  P(>li(*y,  the  Causes  and  Character  of  his  inter- 
ference with  tlie  Govenimout  of  Muntevideo,  and  the  Circumstances  which  led  lu 
the  Interposition  of  England  and  France.  By  Col.  J.  A.NTifONT  Kino,  an  Officer 
in  the  Army  of  the  Republic.     One  volume,  12mo.,  ^1,00. 

**  I'hii  narrntivo  of  the  Civil  Wart  in  the  Afj^ntine  Ilc|iublic  embraces  from  the  period  ofthe 
eipulsion  ofthe  Si>aniard»  to  1841,  and  is  replete  with  matten  of  thriltin;;  interest,  and  exhibits 
in  a  coneiio  manner  the  mass  of  conti>ndinp  elements  that  have  so  Ion|r  distracted  that  interertiof 
Cfiuntry.  The  political  liiktoir  of  Rmas,  his  eoune  of  notiej,  the  origin  of  his  invasion  of  Iks 
Bonda  OrienthI,  snd  the  ordcnfnf  blood  thmnj^h  which  the  people  are  peninj;  under  his  role, an 
all  exhibited  in  this  work,  rendering  it  one  of  the  utmost  interest  to  the  historian,  the  stalSHttB 
and  the  general  reader.** 

KOHLRAUSCH.— HISTORY  OF  GERiMANY, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  Bv  Frederick  Koblriuscm, 
Chief  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  late  Professor  oif 
History  in  the  Polytechnic  School.  Translated  from  the  last  German  edition,  bf 
J  AMU  D.  Haas.    One  vol.,  8vo.,  of  500  pages,  with  complete  Index,  $1,50. 

**  A  compendious  and  full  history  ofthe  German  Emnire,  disconnected  iVom  all  the  MtisBseai 
details  which  it  has  been  customary  to  combine  with  the  annals  of  particular  naliooi.  has  loog 
been  a  desideratum  in  the  English  htnguage.  Such  a  narration  muld  not  be  fband.  Mr.  K^i- 
maseh*s  worl(,  in  many  respects,  is  a  model  for  historiiigraphcrk.  It  is  sufficiently  minutm,  highly 
graphic  in  its  portraitures  and  delineations,  rejects  every  topic  merely  fabulous  or  r  '    " 

and  the  Iruthiblnea  of  it  ean  be  Tttrffied  bv  a  recurrence  to  the  various  aothoit  « 
enumerated  as  the  sources  whence  he  has  ilerived  his  Narrative.  It  is  a  skilfbllj  arranged  sad 
mothodical  record,  Inminoua,  very  imitartial  and  attractive  both  in  its  style  and  reflkctions.*'— Ass- 
ies Osan'cr. 

'*lie  work  satisfkelorny  rapplisi  a  raeaney  which  eonfeseedlv  tsistsd  In  Engliili  Li*cnlaia 
and  will  form  a  vahiablo  and  psrmsMnt  addiUoa  to  the  bfHoriesJ  depaitaisnt  sfov  Uhnitsi  "•>• 
CealAem  cakicrdksMii. 


Appletaiu^  CaUilogue  of  VahuMe  PuhUeatkmi. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY— Coictintod. 
MICHELET.-THE  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE, 

From  the  Earliest  Period.    By  M.  Michelet,  Professor  of  History  in  the  CoUegs 
of  France.    Two  volomes,  8vo. 
The  celebrity  of  thu  work  on  Uie  continent,  and  the  want  in  Englith  Literature  of  s  good 


Hiftory  of  France,  has  induced  the  publiahert  to  introduce  it  to  the  American  public  at  a  price 
within  the  meant  of  all.  The  Edinbuigh,  Foreign  Quarterly,  and  other  ettablisliod  ReTiewt, 
hare  urged  the  neeenity  and  adrantoge  of  its  being  introduced,  by  translation,  to  the  Eogliah 


**fk>  graphic,  so  life-like,  to  dramatic  a  hiitorisn  at  MieheleC,  we  kooir  not  where  ebe  to  look 
for.  Tne  countries,  the  roeet  of  men,  the  timei,  pa«  rlridly  befors  yoo,  as  yoo  porote  bis  ani> 
nated  pages,  where  we  find  nothing  of  difl\Mene«  or  irrsleriBey.  It  ii  a  nwiteriy  wora,  and  the 
publisheis  are  doing  the  reading  public  a  Mnriee  by  producing  it  in  so  anexeeptionable  and  eheef 
an  edition.** — TVibutu. 

**UniTenany  conceded  to  be  the  ablest  and  meet  Tilaahle  history  of  Fiance  ever  written.**— 
Gntr.  4-  Enq. 

**  It  \»  one  of  those  standard  histories  which  svcaT  oni  most  hare.  The  author  possesses 
great  powers  as  a  writer,  and  his  language  is  terse,  rigoroos  and  elosant,  forming  the  expression 
of  ideas,  bold,  broad  and  deep,  the  fixed  results  of  much  thought  and  great  research.** — Omens- 
uati  Daily  Jitltu. 

MICHELET.— THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMAN  REPUB- 

lAC    By  M.  Michelet.    Translated  from  the  French.    One  vol.,  12nio. 

"H.  Michelet,  in  his  History  of  the  Roman  Republic,  fiiit  introduces  tlie  render  to  the  Ancient 
Geography  of  Italy:  then,  by  giving  an  excellent  picture  of  the  present  state  of  Rome  and  the  sur- 
rounding country,  full  of  grand  ruins,  he  excites  in  the  reader  the  desire  to  ioresti^to  the  ancient 
history  of  this  wonderful  land.  lie  next  imparts  the  resulu  of  the  latest  investigations,  entire, 
deeply  studied,  and  clearly  arranged,  and  saves  the  uneducated  reader  the  trouble  of  investigating 
the  souroes,  while  he  gives  to  the  more  educated  mir.d  nn  impetus  to  study  the  litemture  from 
which  he  gives  verv  accurate  quotations  in  his  notes.  He  describes  the  peculiarities  a  id  the  life 
of  the  Roman  people  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  he  fascinates  every  reader,  by  the  brilliint  clear- 
ness snd  vivid  freshness  of  his  style,  while  he  shows  himself  a  good  historian,  by  the  justness  and 
imMrtiality  with  which  he  relates  and  philosophizes.*' 

The  Westminster  Review  observes :  "  His  '  Histoire  Romaine'  is  not  only  the  history  of  insti- 
tutions and  ideas,  as  in  Niebuhr.  but  also  by  virtue  of  the  vast  interpretative  faculty  of  imogina- 
tioo,  places  the  men  of  Rome,  with  their  cree«ls  and  aspirations,  vividly  before  you.** 

MICHELET— THE  LIFE  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER, 

Gathered  from  his  own  Writings.     By  M.  Michelet.     Translated  by  G.  H 
iSmith,  F.G.S.    12mo.,  paper  cover  50  ctM.,  cloth  75  cte. 

**  This  work  is  not  an  historical  romance,  founde<l  on  the  life  of  Martin  Luther ;  nor  b  it  a 
history  of  the  establishment  of  Luthernnism.  It  is  simply  a  biography,  composed  of  a  series  c4 
translations.  Excepting  that  portion  of  it  which  has  reference  to  his  childhood,  and  which  La- 
ther himself  has  left  undescnbed,  the  tmnslntor  has  rarely  found  occasion  to  make  his  own 
appearance  on  the  scene.  •  •  •  *  •  It  is  almost  invariably  Luther  himi«lf  who  speaks— 
almosl  invariably  Luther  related  by  Luther."— ^xtroct  from  M.  MiekeleVt  Prefac*, 

MICHELET— THE  PEOPLE. 

By  M.  Michelet.  Translated  by  G. H.  Smith, FG  S.    12mo  ,  paper  cover 37 cti.. 


**  I  have  made  this  book  out  of  myself— out  of  my  life,  and  out  of  mv  heart.  I  have  derived  it 
h>ra  ray  obsenration — from  my  relations  of  friendship  and  of  neighbourhood  ;  I  have  picked  it  up 
upon  Um  roads.    Chance  loves  to  favor  those  who  follow  out  one  continuous  idea.    Above  all,  I 


have  found  it  in  the  recollections  of  my  youth.  To  know  the  life  of  the  people,  their  labor  and 
their  solTerings,  I  had  but  to  interrogate  my  memory.** — Extract  from  Author  a  Prtfaca, 

NAPOLEON.— PICTORIAL  HISTORY 

Of  Napdleon  Bonaparte,  translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Laurent  dk  L'Ar- 
mcHiy  with  Five  Hundred  spirited  Illustrations,  after  designs  by  Horace  Vemet,  and 
twenty  Original  Portraits  engraved  in  the  best  style.  Complete  in  two  handsome 
Tolmnes,  8vo.,  about  500  pages  each,  $3^0. 


"The  work  Is  superior  to  the  long,  verbose  productions  of  Scott  and  Bourienne — not  in  style 
aleoe,  but  in  truth-— being  written  to  please  neither  Charles  X.  nor  the  English  aristocracy,  but 
fer  the  eaote  of  freedom.    It  has  advantages  over  every  other  memoir  extant. — ^.^si.  TVaveasr. 

**  This  handsome  publication  is  now  completed  in  two  large  8 
ttaa  500  piciorial  embellishments,  presenting  a  concise  and  rapid 
Ml  and  career  of  the  most  extraordinary  man  of  the  age.    In  an  i 


s  advantages  over  every  < 

B  8vo.  vclumos,  comprising  mors 
d  namtivs  of  uie  sxtraordinaiy 
(binary  man  of  the  age.  In 'an  Appendix  are  all  the  details  st 
the  axhamation  of  the  remains  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Hebna,  and  of  the  splendid  pageant  of  ths 
Ihasral  in  Paris. 

**  As  an  orsamental  not  leas  ILsn  an  instructive  work,  tliew  ttm  volnm^  will  eonnaeed  thoa 
serves  ••  -JT  T.  ./fsiertcca 
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AppUtara^  Caialogm  of  Valuable  PuUicaiiom. 

"history  and   biography— Continued. 
O'CALLAGHAX.— HISTORY    OF    NEW  NETHERLAND, 

Or.  NEW- YORK  UNDER  THE  DUTCH.    By  E.  B.  O'Callaohah,  Comt- 

pomling  3IenilKT  of  the  New- York  Historical  Soriety.  One  handsome  8vo.  volume, 
of  500  paGren,  accompanied  with  a  facsimile  of  the  onginal  Map  of  New  Netheriand 
Price  fc.30. 

Book  ].— From  the  Disco^-ery  of  America  to  the  Incorporation  of  the  Dutch  Weft 
Iniiia  Company. 

Book  H.— From  the  Incorporation  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Fur  or  Indian  Trade  to  the  Inhabitants  of  New  Netheriand. 

Book  III.— From  the  opening  of  the  Indian  Trade  to  the  end  of  Director  Kleft'i 
administration. 

"  A  eumjilete  birtonr  of  New  York,  whilst  under  Dutch  Jurisdiction,  hu  nerer  before  been 
written.  Thero  wtii,  tnercfore,  nn  abnolate  blank  in  the  annola  of  our  State  of  orer  fiftr  jean. 
Dr.  O'Calln^han  hui  lilled  up  thii  blank,  and  the  rolume  now  publiihed  brings  the  work  down  to 
IC17.  An  the  work  liu  been  compiled  almost  excIuilTelj  from  Dutch  Roenrds  la  the  Secretary 
f TS(rit<>'!i  Office,  and  from  oiil  family  jia pert,  ita  authenticity  and  the  fidelity  of  its  details  can  be 
*afjlv  TiiUi'd  on.  An  Doinion  ran  be  formed  of  the  minuteness  of  those  details,  when  it  is  under- 
tto'wl  that  the  author  iini  been  five  years  en^^i^ed  with  this  Tolume.  The  history  of  the  ilni 
churches  in  New- York  and  Albany,  the  wan  between  the  Ihitch  and  Indians,  and  the  stra^is 
jf  the  people  for  populnr  ri^hLi,  form  a  prominent  portion  of  this  part  of  the  work,  through  which 
ilso  arc  inlcrsiiersetl  some  ihtvro»tin|;  particulan  or  old  families.** 

ROWAx\.— HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION; 

(t8  Causes  and  Consteqtiences.  By  F.  Maclxan  Rowan.  2  vols.,  ISmo.,  75  cts.; 
or  2  vols,  in  1,  C3  cts. 

"  Mo9t  of  the  historic*  »f  the  French  Rerolution  that  have  been  written,  are  so  large  that  the 
mn'B  of  readers  have  scarcely  the  coum^  to  enronntor  them  ;  but  here  is  one  that  brings  the 
whole  ma.ter  within  moilorate  limits,  and  yet  is  sufficientlT  full  in  its  details  to  gratify  a  reason- 
able curiositv.  It  alH>un<ls  with  graphic  descriptions,  and  carries  the  reader  most  saecessAilly 
Jiruu^h  all  the  scenes  which  it  describes.** — jUbanp  SpeeUUor, 

TAYLOR— A  MANUAL  OF  HISTORY. 

\  Manual  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Ilutory,  comprising :— 1.  Ancient  History,  con- 
tainincr  the  Political  History,  Geoq^raphical  Position,  and  Social  State  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Nationsof  Antiquity,  carefully  digested  from  the  Ancient  Writem,  and  illoi- 
trated  by  the  discoveries  of  Modem  Scholars  and  Travellers.  2.  Modem  History, 
containing  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Principal  European  NaticHis,  their  Poliikeai 
History,  and  the  Changes  in  their  Social  Condition,  with  a  History  of  the  Colonies 
foundp.d  by  Eorojieans.  By  W.  Cooks  Taylor,  LL.  D.,  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin. Revised,  with  Additions  on  American  History,  by  C  S.  HBifar,  DJ>.,  Pro- 
festior  of  History  in  the  University  of  New- York.  One  handsome  volume,  8%o.,o( 
SOOmges,  $3,25. 

97*  For  convenience  as  a  Clasa-Book,  the  Ancient  or  Modem  portion  can  be  had 
in  separate  volumes. 

"  TV)  the  miUion,  who  have  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  means  of  an  extensire  rssdhig  of  hfaHivy, 
this  most  prove  a  welcome  book.  It  bean  on  every  page  the  impress  of  close  tbongbl  sod  sstMH 
sivs  research.** — TVt^iir. 

**  For  a  Text  Book  for  Colleges  and  Academies,  and  for  domestic  nsa,  it  Is  the  best  work  ytl 
issned.— £i>f .  Mirror, 

**  It  is  admirably  calculated  for  aniTSrsal  circulation.** — Courier  and  Emfuiror, 

**  Ws  cannot  but  express  our  decided  approval  of  this  work.  It  b  a  summary  of  all  that  is  bssI 
important  in  the  authentic  annab  of  the  world — a  book  suited  n<A.  only  fur  the  poiposss  of  dirsd 
tuitioo,  but  as  a  manual  for  domestic  rsading.** — Jourmal  of  Commerct, 

TWISS.— THE  OREGON  TERRITORY; 
lu  Histoij  and  Discovery,  including  an  account  of  the  CcmTentkn  of  the  Eaeuial; 
dno,  the  Treaties  and  Negotiations  between  the  United  States  and  Gnat  Britain- 
held  at  various  times  for  the  Settlement  of  a  Boundary  Line— and  an  eianrinaHnn 
of  the  whole  question  in  respect  to  FacU  and  the  Law  of  Natlou.  By  TaATXia 
Twiu,  D.C.L.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Ottovd.  Otoft 
vol.,  ISmo.;  paper  cover  50  cts.,  doth  75  cts. 

"  Thb  work  is  written  in  a  dignified  and  Impartial  style,  and  earniot  fail  lo  cossmsnd  lbs  it 
Isntloo  of  all  intarastad  la  ths  seCtleooent  of  this  important  national  question. 

M  Thb  bnnderNood  to  bo  the  ablest  British  statemaat  of  that  sido  of  the  Or^gmqasMlsa.  Al 
such  it  H  wofthy  of  oandid  oxaninatKm.  The  Quatsrly  Boriow  proooanoss  it  'valaaysL  fa 
ispeadsBlly  of  the  Oiofon  qossdon,  is  an  abb  dlseoHion  of  soroml  hapsrtuift  yolatoof  lbs  Bw 
•rMtkMs/  It  b  ■silfr  Mki  ooawaisBUy  pnblbhsd.*'-^JIfcra<v  jftmt. 


AsppLOiom^  Catalogue  of  taluable  PMieaiumi. 

POETRY. 

AMERICAN  POETS.— GEMS  FROM  AMERICAN  POETS. 

Containi  selections  from  nearlyone  hundred  writers,  among  which  are— Bryant, 
Halleck,  Longfellow,  Percivol,  Whittier,  Sprague,  Brainerd,  Dana,  Willis,  Pmck- 
ney,  Allston,  Hillhouse,  Mrs.  Sigoomey,  L.  M.  Davidson,  Lucy  Hooper,  Mrs.  Em- 
borji  Mrs.  Hale,  etc-,  etc.  One  vol ,  32ino.,  frontispiece,  gilt  leaves.  37i  cts.  Form* 
ing  one  of  the  series  of  "  Miniature  Classical  Library." 

BURNS.— THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 

Of  Robert  Bums,  with  Explanatory  and  Glosrarial  Note0,and  a  Life  of  the  Author 
By  James  Cukrie,  MD.    Illustrated  with  six  Steel  Engravings.    16mo  ,  $1,25. 
Forming  one  of  the  series  of  "Cabinet  Edition  of  Standard  British  Poets." 

This  b  tbs  most  eompleta  American  edition  of  Bumi.  It  contains  the  whole  of  tbe  poetry 
eomi^ised  in  the  edition  lately  edited  by  Cunoinxhom,  at  well  bm  lome  additional  piece* ;  aoii 
saeh  Dotea  have  been  added  aa  are  calculated  to  liluitrate  the  mannen  and  coatoma  uf  Scotland, 
so  ■■  to  render  the  whole  more  intelligible  to  the  English  reader. 

**  He  owes  nothing  to  the  poetry  of  other  land*— he  ii  the  ofitprinf  of  tbe  soil :  he  it  as  natural 
to  Scotland  as  the  heath  is  to  her  hills— his  variety  is  equal  to  his  originality ;  his  humor,  hii 
ipisty,  his  tendemsM  and  his  pathos,  come  all  in  a  breath ;  ther  come  fteely,  for  they  come  of 
aeb  own  accord ;  the  contrast  is  never  offensive ;  the  eomio  slides  easily  into  the  serious,  the 
ssrioos  into  the  tender,  and  the  tender  into  the  pathetic'*— yftfoii  Cunninghawi, 

COWPER.— THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 

Of  William  Cowper,  Esq.,  including  the  Hymns  and  Translations  firom  Mad.  Guion, 
Milton,  etc.,  ana  Adam,  a  Sacred  Drama,  from  the  Italian  of  Battista  Andreini, 
with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  By  the  Rev.  Hinrt  Stebbino,  A.M.  One  vol., 
16mo.,  800  pages,  $1,50,  or  in  2  vols.  $1,75. 

Forming  one  of  the  series  of  "  Cabinet  Edition  of  Standard  British  Poets.*' 
**  Morality  never  found  in  genius  a  naore  devoted  advocate  than  Cowper,  nor  has  moral  wisdom. 
In  its  phiin  and  severe  precepts,  been  ever  more  succesrfuUy  combined  with  the  delicate  spirit  of 
poetry  than  in  his  worb.  He  was  endowed  with  all  the  powers  which  s  poet  could  want  who 
was  to  be  the  moralist  of  the  world— tbe  reprover,  but  not  the  satirist,  or  men— the  teacher  of 
simple  truths,  which  were  to  be  rendered  gracious  without  endangering  their  tiraplicity.'* 

DANTE.— THE  VISION  OF   HELL,  PURGATORY,  AND 

PARADISE,  of  Dante  Alighier  i.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  Hinrt  Cart,  A.M. 
With  a  Life  of  Dante,  Chronological  View  of  his  Age,  Additional  Notes  and  Index 
niostrated  with  Twelve  Steel  Engravings,  from  Designs  by  John  Flaxman,  R.A., 
and  a  finely  engraved  Portrait.    Cnie  elegantly  printed  volume,  16mo.,  91,50. 

"  Cary*s  Translation  of  the  Vision  of  Dante  is  among  the  few  immortal  works  destined  to  sur- 
vive through  all  time,  which  are  little  known  to  our  reading  public.  The  Messrs.  Applkton 
liave  therefore  done  good  service  in  reproducing  it  here  for  the  tint  time,  in  a  style  worthy  of  its 
intrinsic  merit.  It  is  an  elegant  copy  of  the  latest  corrected  London  edition,  including  Flaxnian*s 
famous  outline  illustrations,  numerous  explanatory  notes,  a  memoir  of  the  author,  with  a  copy  of 
the  *lo8t  portrait,*  a  useful  chronological  index,  and  an  index  of  the  proper  names  lued  in  the 
tat.  The  portrait  is  a  study  of  inteUectual  beauty  and  grace,  and  the  volume  is  altogether  an 
•zeeedlngly  beautiftil  specimen  of  American  typography. 

*<  Dante  was  the  first  to  sing  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  not  as  mythologieal  fictions,  but  as  the  ob- 
iMts  of  a  real  &ith.  In  his  Vuions  of  the  world  of  spirits,  everytbii>g  wean  the  air  of  stem  reality. 
Heaven  and  Hell  were  no  fictions  to  him.  As  he  d^iets  the  awraJ  horrois  of  the  regions  of  wo, 
•vary  sUnsa  glows  with  the  intensity  of  agony,  and  noChiof  imaginable  can  ever  exceed  the 
laitBe  beatitude  of  his  visions  of  Paradise.  We  rise  from  the  perasal  with  the  same  feelings  as 
when  we  shalu  from  us  the  influence  of  some  overpowering  enchantment.  The  unearthly  spleo- 
^Hir  of  a  i  righter  world  lingeis  on  our  vision.  But  it  is  Nttle  less  than  presumption  to  comment 
■poD  a  w  wk  which  has  been  the  text-book  of  Italian  Literature  for  more  than  500  years— tbe 
grsst  mir  jor,  in  (kct,  wherein  all  later  poeu  have  toiletted  for  their  appearance  before  thu  pnblie. 

**  Tbe  Visioos  have  been  translated  into  every  language  of  Europe,  and  several  times  into 
English :  but  the  translation  before  us,  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Gary,  as  revised  last  year  for  the  fourth 
time,  is  confessedly  the  best  thlt  has  been  made.  That  it  was  originally  approved  by  Coleridge, 
who  has  himself  given  us  the  best  translation  in  the  English  toncue,  would  itself  be  sufllcient 
tsstinsony  of  its  excellence.  Mi.  Gary  has  not  attempted  to  transfer  the  flowing  and  sonorous, 
hot  diiBcult  *  n'sia,*  but  has  wisely  chosen  to  give  us  this  highest  Italian  conception  in  tbt,  highest 
Ss^riUi  fonn— the  form  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton. 

^That  he  has  succeeded  at  least  in  giving  to  the  world  a  fine  and  vigorous  English  poem,  ir- 
Blsadof  an  attempted  imitation  of  incommunicable  beauties,  none  wilfdoubt  who  have  the  un- 
4scstanding  and  cultivation  necessary  to  the  appreciation  of  the  great  poem  of  tbe  Middle  A^es, 
•r  aa  ear  and  imagination— we  had  ahnoet  said  a  heart— attnned  to  the  harmonies  of  that  flexible 
■aiilalelymetnthatYrsUdsf^rves  tobsoaUsd,by  wsjof  •rainsiiee  '  English  vena."*— Vms 
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P  O  ET  R  Y — Continued. 
CAMPBELL.— THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 

Of  ThonuM  Campbell.    Illu^tratHd  with  a  fine  Portrait  and  wveral  lianaome  Steel 
Engravings.     One  vol.,  16mo. 

HOMER.— THE  lUAD  AND  ODYSSEY  OF  HOMER.* 

Translated  by  Alisxander  Pope.     Embellished  with  numerons  EngravlngB  froo 
Flaxraan's  Dexigns.    One  elegant  printed  vol.,  16mo.   (In  press.) 

r'V\\\t  will  be  the  only  Amcricnn  edition  of  this  PtaiiflKrd  elawic  publiihed  is  a  handtonw 
The  typography  aiiil  illuitrationi  are  of  the  beit  description. 

HE  MANS.— THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 

Of  Felicia  Ilemans,  printed  from  the  last  English  edition,  edited  by  her  Sister. 
IlIuBtratL'd  with  six  Steel  Engravings.  Two  beautifully.printed  and  portable  tuI- 
,  16mo ,  $2,50. 


*  Of  thii  highly  arcuinpliflied  pneten  it  ha*  been  truly  inid,  that  uf  aJI  her  i«s  *  f 
.itten  so  murh  ami  m  well.'    Althott<ih  her  writings  pofse**  an  enerxy  equal  *o  their  h{|. 
beautv,  yot  are  they  so  pure  and  so  refined,  that  not  a  line  of  them  could  feelins  spare  or  delieaej 


blot  from  her  piitros.  Iler  imagination  was  rich,  chaste,  and  glowinjr.  Her  choaen  ihenwi  aie 
the  cradle,  the  hearth-stnne,  and  the  death-bed.  In  her  poems  of  Ctrur  de  Lioo,  Ferdinand  of 
Arafon,  niul  Ho-rnard  Jol  Carpio.  wc  s?e  beneath  the  gflowing  colors  with  which  she  cfothes  hm 
ideas,  tliG  feelin|r<  of  a  vamaiCa  heart.  Her  earlier  poems,  Records  of  Woman  and  Forest  Sane- 
tuanr,  Hand  uurivalloil.  In  short,  her  works  will  ever  be  read  by  a  pioos  and  onlif htaoad  eooi- 
mun'ilT." 

HEMAXS.— SONGS  OF  THE  AFFECTIONS, 

By  Felicia  Hemans.  One  vol.,  32!iio.,  gilt,  31  cu.  Forming  one  of  the  leriee  uf 
"  Miniatiiro  ClasHiral  Library." 

LEWIS.— RECORDS  OF  THE  HEART. 

By  Sarah  Anna  Lewis.    One  volume,  12mo.,  91,00. 

"  We  have  road  some  of  the  pieoes  with  much  pleasure.  They  Indicate  poetie  feoirn  of  ■• 
ordinarr  kind,  and  are  imbued  with  much  feelin*  and  pathoa.  we  welcome  the  vohiRM  m  a 
creditaBle  accession  to  the  poetie  literature  of  the  eountry.— 0Mtoa  Trawiier. 

LORD.— POEMS. 

By  William  W.  Lokd.     ]2mo.,  illtmiinated  cover,  75  ct9. 

Kitrtet  «/  a  laU  prieate  LetUr  /reas  Mr.  iVtrdawwik,  the  venerable  Paet-lmmrtmU  «/  Emf 
Und.  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Biekap  Doame.  of  Jfeio-Jertrf  >^ 
**  I  hafe  to  thank  you  for  Kveral  specimens  or  the  abiliti's  of  a  voung  poet.  (Mr.  Irfwd,}  whieh 
I  to  me  of  hifrh  promiw.    They  are  full  of  deep  emotion,  and  not  wanting  in  vigoraai  and 
nious  veniftration.** 


MOORE.— THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 

Of  Thomas  Moore,  beautifully  printed  in  clear  legible  type,  in  eiant  imitation  of  the 
recent  corrected  London  f>\ition.  Illustrated  with  numenms  fine  Steel  Engiav* 
ings  and  an  clegantly-engravfd  Portrait  of  the  Author.        One  volume,  Svo, 

This  is  the  dnt  complete  .Imerican  edition  of  this  standard  jioct,  publishud  in  a  handsooi*  and 
enduring  form. 

**  Ilnppines*  nf  nature  and  felicitv  of  fenios  are  tiie  pro-eminrnt  nharaeteristira  of  tho  bard  o. 
Erin.  Krery  thiuj?  lives,  mores,  and  speaks  in  his  poetry.  His  tlmuchts  are  a*  many  and  m 
bright  as  the  insects  that  people  the  nin's  beam.    He  ezhausf s  by  beinf  ?neihaustlble.**~ AirfM 

"Thomas  Monre  has  unquestionably  atuined  the  highest  reputntioh  as  a  lyric  poeL  *  •  • 
o«****««««*I„  frncf_^  both  of  diou^ht  and  diction,  in  easy  fluent  wh.  in 
nolody,  in  brillianry  of  fhncy,  in  warmtli  and  depth  of  sentiment,  no  one  is  superior  to  Mc««rt;  Ui 
eeMmted  oriental  romance  "  Lalla  Koukh."  the  fouf  tales  to  which  and  the  ftaoM-woifc  wfaUi 
oallet  them  have  been  compared,  in  tho  '  Edinburj^h  Ueview,'  to  four  beaatilbl  peaiii  Joioid 
tegethar  by  a  tliread  of  silk  and  gold." 

MOORE.— IRISH  MELODIES. 

By  TnoMAfl  Moork,  with  the  original  prefatory  Letter  on  Muide,  from  the  IM 
London  edition.  Bliniature  volume,  price  %  eta.  Forming  a  portion  of  the  im*lbiB 
tcriei  of"  Miniature  Classical  Library." 

MOORE.— LALLA  ROOKH ; 

An  Original  Romanee.    By  THOMia  riooaB.    One  volmne,  3Smo.,  flwitfaBJeifc 
fllolhgiU.a8ets.    Fomiiy  a  portion  of  the  eeriei  of"  Miniasnxe  Claidoal  libnif." 
Thb  •JumkHHt  Poem  has  long  bsse  the  admiration  of  leaAen  of  ill  dsMsa 
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PO  ETRY COKTIIOTBD. 

MILTON— TttE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 

Of  John  Milton,  with  Explanatory  Notes  and  a  Life  of  tho  Author,  by  the  Rev. 
HxNKT  Stxbbino,  A-M.  Illiistrated  with  six  Steel  Engraving!.  One  volume, 
16mo.,  $1,25. 

Forming  one  of  the  aeriea  of  "  Cabinet  Edition  of  Standard  Poets." 
9^  The  Latin  and  Italian  Poems  are  included  in  this  edition. 

Mr.  Stebbin^'t  NotM  will  be  found  rtrj  xueM  in  slacidatin;  tlie  learned  aDosiona  with  whiek 
the  text  abounds,  and  they  are  alio  Taluable  for  the  correct  appreciation  with  which  the  writer 
I  attention  to  the  beauties  of  the  author. 


a  uoet,  it  may  be  laid  of  htm,  that  no  Enf^Iith  writer  hat  carried  farther  ooneetoen  of 
Tenificatfun,  itrenfth  and  tplendoar  of  diction,  and  the  truly  pootioal  quality  of  adorning  every 
that  he  touched.**— £(ira&«rjA  Revisw. 


MILTON.— PARADISE  LOST. 

By  John  Milton.    With  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  Stibbino.    One  volume,  18mo.,  cloth 

18  ett.,  gilt  leavea  50  cents. 

MILTON— PARADISE  REGAINED. 

Br  JoHX  Milton.    With  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  Stibbino,  One  volume,  IBao.,  cloth 

Id  cts.,  gik  leaves  38  cents. 

POLLOK— THE  COURSE  OF  TIME. 

By  RoBBBT  PoLLOK.  With  a  Life  of  the  Author,  and  complete  Analytical  In- 
|iex,  prepared  expressly  for  this  edition.    32mo.,  frontispiece,  38  els. 

Forming  one  of  the  series  of  "  Miniature  Classical  Library." 
FW  modem  Poems  exist  which  at  once  attained  such  acceptance  and  celebrity  as  this. 

POPE.— THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 

<>f  Alxzander  Pope,  elegantly  printed.    Illustrated  with  a  fine  Portrait  and  nu- 
merous Engravings.    One  vdume,  16mo.   (In  press.) 
'A» 

subject  that  he  touched.**— .fe(ira&«r/A 

POPE.— HOMER'S  ILIAD  AND  ODYSSEY. 

The  niad  and  Odyssey  of  Hombe.  Translated  by  Albxandbe  Pope.  A  beanti- 
tiftilly-printed  edition,  illustrated  with  Engravings  from  Flaxman's  deaigni,  16no 
(In  press.) 

Criticism  has  lonf  awarded  Pope*8  Tersion  of  *'  The  Iliad  and  Odjrtsey  **  to  be  the  beat  erei 
fiven  of  this  immortal  work. 

SCOTT.— THE  POETICAL  WORKS 

Of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  Containing  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Marmion, 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  Don  Roderick,  Rokeby,  Ballads,  Lyrics,  and  Songs,  with  a  Life 
at  the  Author.    Illustrated  with  six  Steel  Elngravings.    One  volume,  16mo.,  $1,25. 

SCOTT.— LADY  OF  THE   LAKE : 

A  Poem.    Bv  Sni  Walter  Scott.    One  volume,  18mo.,  frontispiece,  doth  38 

cents,  gilt  eclges  50  cents. 

SCOIT— MARMION : 

A  Tale  of  Flodden  Field.  By  Sir  Waltbe  Soott.  One  volume,  18mo.,  frontb- 
piece,  cloth  38  cents,  gilt  edges  50  cents. 

SCOTT— LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL : 

A  Poem.    By  Sir  Waltee  Scott.    One  Toliune,  18mo.,  frontispiece,  cloth  S5 cti., 

gilt  edges  38  cents. 

**  Walter  Scott  is  the  most  popular  of  all  the  poeti  of  (he  present  day,  and  deaenedlyso.  He 
daaeribes  that  which  is  most  eaaily  and  generally  understood  with  more  Tivaeity  and  enbet  thaa 
anjr  other  writer.  His  style  is  cloAr,  flowing,  and  transparent ;  his  sentiments,  of  which  hit  itylp 
li  an  easy  and  natural  medium,  are  common  to  him  with  his  readeis.**— JEfsx/stt. 

THOMSON.— THE  SEASONS: 

A  Ptoeo.    By  James  Thomson.    One  volume,  32mo.,  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  38  oenti 
toning  one  of  the  series  of  "  Miniature  Classical  Library." 
**  Plass  *  Ths  Seaaoof *  fai  aa?  light,  aid  the  jxmn  appean  fattltks8.'*~jr  C  flU/ 
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P  O  ET  R  Y — CoiminjBD. 

SOUTHEY.— THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 
Of  Robert  Soutuet,  Esq.,  LL  D.    The  ten  Yolume  Londoa  edition,  in  one  el^ 
gant  volume,  ruyul  8vo.    illustrated  with  &  Portrait  and  leTerai  fine  Steel  En- 
gravings. 

9^  This  edition,  which  the  author  has  arranged  and  revised  with  the  flune  cue 
as  if  it  were  intended  fur  posthumous  publication,  includes  many  pieces  which  either 
have  never  before  been  collected,  or  have  hitherto  remained  unpublished. 

Preliminary  notices  are  alTixed  to  the  long  poems,  the  whole  of  the  notes  retained, 
and  such  ndditional  ones  incorporated  as  the  author,  since  the  first  paUication,  hv 
seen  occahiun  to  insert. 

Contents.— Joan  of  Arc,  Juvenile  and  Minor  Poems,  Tholaba  the  Destroyer, 
Madoc,  Ballads  and  Metrical  Tales,  The  Curse  of  Kehama,  Roderick  the  last  of 
the  Gothtt,  The  Poet's  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo,  Lay  of  the  Laureate,  Vision  of 
Judgment,  &c. 

"  At  the  age  of  ttxty-thrM  I  hnre  undertaksn  to  collect  and  edit  my  poetical  works,  with  ths 
last  correctioiu  that  I  can  expoct  to  beatow  upon  them.  They  hare  obtained  a  repntattoa  sqdsI 
to  my  wiibe*.  *  *  Thus  to  collect  and  rcTise  them  is  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  that  part  of  tas 
public  by  wiiiim  they  have  bceo  auspiciously  receiTed,  and  to  thoee  who  will  take  a  lively  eoa 
com  in  my  kdcmI  name  wlien  I  ihail  liave  departed.*'~£zerac( /'r9«i  Jtutkpr*a  Pr^ce$. 

**  The  beauties  of  Mr.  Southev*s  poetry  are  such,  that  this  edition  can  haidlj  fail  to  find  a  pises 
hi  tlte  library  of  evory  man  food  of  elefant  literature."— £cfec<tc  RtvUm, 

THOUGHTS  IN  PAST  YEARS : 

A  collection  of  Poetry,  chiefly  Devotional,  by  the  author  of  "  The  CathadnL " 
One  volume,  16mo.,  elegantly  printed,  91,S5. 

TASSO— THE  JERUSALEM  DELIVERED, 
Of  ToRQUATo  Tasso.    TnuiskiUxi  into  En^iih  Spenserian  verse,  with  a  life 
of  tlie  Author,  by  J.  H.  Wifven.    Two  volomes  of  the  last  London  edition,  re- 
printed in  one  elegant  16mo.  volume,  illustrated  with  a  finely-engraved  Portxait 
and  several  beautiful  Steel  Engravings. 

"This  elognnt  Poem  abounds  with  all  the  pleasing  description  of  tender  scenes,  the  anioatid 
lepresentatiun  of  battJes,  and  the  m^tie  flow  of  lanf ua^e,  which  to  much  captirato  and  ovsf- 
power  the  render  in  the  pa^^  of  Homer  and  Virgil. 

"  Mr.  Wiflbn*s  version  has  lon^;  since  been  conceded  to  be  the  best  efeigiweu  of  the  gnat  Post; 
bs  catches  and  portrays  the  spirit  of  the  author  with  a  Oeltng  the  most  kindred  and  niing»lsl " 

TOKEN  OF  AFFECTION. 

One  volume,  32mo.,  frontispiece,  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  31  cents. 

TOKEN  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

One  volume,  32mo.,  frontispiece,  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  31  centa. 

TOKEN  OF  LOVE. 

One  volume,  32mo.,  frontispiece,  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  31  oenta. 

TOKEN  OF  REMEiMBRANCE. 

Ond  volimie,  32mo.,  frontispiece,  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  31  oenta. 

TOKEN  OF  THE  HEART. 

One  volume,  32nio.,  frontispiece,  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  31  cents. 

Forming  a  portion  of  the  series  of  "  ^Uniature  Clasai»l  Libmry.** 
.  0^  Each  Toiume  eonsisU  of  nearly  ono  bnndred  appropriate  aztiaets  flea  the  bsiC  nurtsai 
wrtlen  of  England  and  America. 

YOUNG.— NIGHT  THOUGHTS. 

The  Comphunt,  or  Night  Thoughts.  By  Eowaed  Youno,  D.D.  MiniaMra  bm 
Tdame,  elegantly  printed,  38  cents.  Forming  a  portion  of  the  eeriea  of  "  XmfemM 
Clasaio  library.** 

** In  his  'Night Thoughts,*  Toong exhibiti  entirs  orlginali^ of  Hrls,  skvatioa  of  iinliM^ 
giandenr  of  dictum,  and  beaoty  of  Unagwy,  aeoompanisd  with  an  eatsnsive  hiinrlsdss  oTiM 
1>9»'«  •sqaahoanoo  with  tSTftsUms  of  the  homa  hsait  ""^JImE 


and  thinp,  ard  a  proi^iv^  < 
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RELIGIOUS. 

ARNOLD.— RUGBY  SCHOOL  SERMONS  : 

(Sermoni  Preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Rugby  School,  with  an  Addrew  before  Con* 
firmation.    By  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.    One  volame,  16mo.,  75  cts. 

**  There  are  thirty  Bermoni  in  this  neat  little  volame,  which  we  cordially  recommend  to  paieaU 
and  other*  for  the  aae  of  the  younf ,  as  a  guide  and  InoentiTe  to  deep  eamettnea  in  mattaia  of 
reli^om  belief  and  condoci;  at  a  book  which  will  interest  all  by  iti  lineerity,  and  eepeciaUy 
those  who  have  become  acquainted  with  Dr.  A.  through  hit  Life  and  Letten,  recently  pabliahoa 
by  the  Appletont.  The  School  at  Rugby  was  the  nucleus  of  all  his  opinions  and  sentiments,  the 
eeotre  wnere  was  concentrated  a  practical  jphihinthropy  and  benevolence  which  shed  its  light 
over  the  whole  kingdom.  In  the  study  of  Dr.  AmoId*s  character,  one  of  the  most  profitable  in 
the  whole  range  of  biography,  these  Ekhool  Sermons  are  not  the  least  valuable  among  his  writ- 
ivgiJ'^-'Evenimf  Pott. 

ANTHON.— AN  EASY  CATECHISM  FOR  CHILDREN; 

ori  The  Church  Catechism  with  Scripture  Proofs.  By  Henrt  Amthon,  D.D., 
Rector  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  New- York.    Part  1,  price  6i  eta. 

**This  Catechism  is  prepared  chiefly  for  children  who  are  taucht  oraUy.  It  may  precede 
*  The  Help  to  Catechism,*  and  answer  as  the  one  next  in  place  to  litUe  manuals  like  *  Snerwood's 
Easy  Questions,*  which  is  so  general  a  favourite  with  very  young  scholait.** 

ANTHON.— CATECHISMS  ON  THE  HOMILIES  OF  THE 
CHURCH.  By  Henrt  Anthon,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St  Mark's  Church,  New- York. 
18mo.,  paper  cover  6i  cts. 

Contents. •>-!.  Of  the  Misery  of  Mankind ;  11.  Of  the  Nativity  of  Christ ; 
m.  Of  the  Passion  of  Christ ;  IV.  Of  the  ResurrecUon  of  Christ. 

This  tittle  volume  forms  No.  S,  of  a  series  of  "  Tracts  on  Chriatiao  Doctrine  and  Practice,**  now 
in  eooise  of  publication  under  the  superviaion  of  Rev.  Dr.  Anthoo. 

A  KEMPIS— OF  THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST : 
Four  books  by  Thomas  k  Kempit.    One  elegant  volume,  16mo.,  $1,00. 

**The  author  of  this  invaluable  work  was  bom  about  the  jrearlSBO,  and  has  alwavs  been  hon- 
oured by  the  Church  for  his  eminent  sanctity.  Of  the  many  pious  works  oompoeea  by  him,  his 
'Imitation  of  Christ'  (being  collections  of  his  devotional  thoughts  and  meditations  on  important 
practical  subjects,  together  with  a  separate  treatise  on  the  Holy  Communion)  is  the  most  cele- 
brated, and  has  ever  been  admired  and  valued  by  devout  Christians  of  everv  name.  It  has  passed 
through  numenms  editions  and  translations,  the  fint  of  which  into  Englisn  is  said  to  have  been 
made  by  the  illustrious  Lady  Margaret,  mother  of  King  Henry  VII.  Bfessrs.  Appletons'  very 
beautiful  edition  is  a  reprint  from  the  last  English,  the  translation  of  which  was  cniefly  copied 
ftom  one  printed  at  London  in  1077.  It  deserves  to  be  a  companion  of  the  good  Bishop  Wilson's 
Sacra  Privata.**— i?a«m«r  ^f  (As  Crogg. 

BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYEIt-NEW  STANDARD  EDI- 

TION.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments  and 
other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church,  according  to  the  use  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  t<«ether  with  the  Psalter  or 
Psalms  of  David.  Dlustrated  with  four  beautiful  Steel  Engravings  by  Overbeck, 
and  a  finely-illuminated  title  page,  in  various  elegant  bindings. 

This  new  and  ele^nt  edition  of  the  Prayer  Book  b  printed  lirom  the  tmUkoriui  copy  adopted 
at  the  last  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Epiaeopal  Chnrah,  the  proof  dieets  corrected  by 
one  of  the  three  Presbyters  appointed  by  the  House  of  Bubops  for  its  revision.  It  is  published  ia 
five  varieties  uf  siie,  embracing  8vo.,  ISmo.,  16mo.,9lnu>.,  and  18mo.  The  type  of  the  last  twa 
•ises  is  much  la^^r  than  any  previous  edition. 

A  Pocket  Edition,  in  33mo.  and  48mo.  sixe,  ia  abo  piMbbed,  earefnlly  printed  Aooi  the  cor- 
rected copy. 

BURNET.  ~  AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  XXXK.  ARTl 

CLES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  By  Gilbeet  Buenet,  D.D.,  lata 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Aiigibursr  Confession, 
Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  d^c.  Revised  and  corrected,  with  copious  Notes  and  Ad- 
ditional References,  by  the  Rev.  James  R.  Page,  A.M.  One  handsome  8vo.  vol 
ume,  #2,00. 

**The  editor  has  given  to  our  eleny  and  our  students  in  theolofyan  edition  of  this  work.tHiicb 
most  necessarily  supersede  every  other,  and  we  feel  he  deserves  well  at  the  hands  of  the  Church, 
which  he  has  so  materially  served.*' — Ckurth  of  EnglMnd  QMorterlif  Rtniow. 

**  No  Churchman,  no  Theologian,  can  stand  in  need  of  infornuitioo  as  to  the  character  or  value 
of  Bishop  Burnet's  Exposition,  whieh  long  siaee  took  its  fitting  pises  as  one  of  the  acknowMgstf 
tad  sdffiired  standardi  of  the  Cbaiih.** 


AffUtoMf  CaUHogM  of  YalwMe  PuOica&mi. 

R  E  L I G I O  U  S — CoKTiivuxD. 
HOOKER.— THE  COMPLETE  WORKS 

Of  that  learned  and  judicious  divine,  Mr.  Richakd  Hookee,  with  an  acrouii  of 
hia  Life  and  Death.  By  Isaac  Walton.  Amnf^  by  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  M.  A. 
Flnt  American  from  the  hut  Oifnd  edition.  With  &  complete  general  Index,  and 
Index  of  the  texu  of  Scriptore,  pnpuid  eEpieaiy  for  this  edition.  Two  el^ant 
volumea,  8vo.,  94,00. 

Co!fTBirri.— The  EdiU»r*a  Prafke*  i  iiwpiiM  a  nMral  tarrej  of  the  former  edition  of  HoolMr't 
Work«,  wirh  IliitorieBl  Illiutratiooi  of  IM  ptrioa.  After  which  Ibllowt  the  Uf^  of  Hooker,  by 
baac  Walton.    Hit  chief  work  racecedi,  en  the  **  Lawt  of  EcclMiMtieal  Polity.** 

It  commcncAs  with  a  leii|rtheD«i  PraAee,  deiifiied  e*  ao  addw  **  to  them  who  leek  the  re> 
formation  of  the  Laws  and  Orden  Eccletiaitical  of  the  Cfaarek  of  Eo^and.**  The  diieuauoa  is 
divided  into  eight  books,  which  include  ao  inTertifatioii  of  the  topiei.  After  thoae  eif ht  aookt 
of  the  "  Law*  of  EecleiieMieal  Polity,"  follow  two  Semom,  "The  Certainty  and  Peqiataity  ef 
Fkuth  in  the  Elect;  capeeially  of  the  Propbtt  IUbakkuk*t  Feith;**  and  "  Jurtitication,  Worki^ 
and  how  the  fuundation  of  faith  ii  overtbrown**'  Next  are  introduced  "  A  lupplicatioo  made  to 
the  (Jonncil  by  Matter  Walter  TraTon,'*  and  **  Mr.  Hooker'k  aaewer  to  the  supplication  that  Mr. 
TraTera  made  to  the  Council.**  Then  follow  two  Sermons—**  On  the  Nature  of  Pride.**  and  a 
**  Remcdv  afiaintt  Borrow  and  Fear."  Two  Sermons  oo  put  ef  tbs  epistle  of  the  Apostle  Jade 
are  next  inserted,  with  a  prefatory  dedication  by  Henry  Jackson.  Tm  last  article  in  the  works 
of  Mr.  Hooker  is  a  Pennon  on  Prayer. 

Tlie  p:n-]ith  edition,  in  three  Tolumts,  selh  at  $10,00.  The  American  u  an  exact  reprint,  at 
Wm  than  half  the  price. 

VES.— THE    APOSTLES'   DOCTRINE    AND    FELLOW. 

SHIF:*  Five  Semone,  preached  in  the  principal  Chnrcliet  of  hie  Dioceee,  durinf 
hill  Spring  Viutation,  1844.  By  the  Right  ReT.  L.  8.  Itbs,  1}J}.,  L.L.D.  I6aio., 
C3  cents. 

**  They  have  been  productiVe  of  great  |fOod,  and  an  now  pablisbed  in  accordance  with  the 
unanimous  request  of  the  Conrention  of  his  Diooese.  They  are  written  in  a  flowing  and  attne- 
tive  style,  and  are  enriched  with  copious  notes  end  an  appendix.**— wfOeiif  JCve.  Jwrnrm/aL 

JAMES.— THE  TRUE  CHRISTIAN  ; 

Exemplified  in  a  Series  of  Addreeses,  by  ReT.  John  Akobll  Jamie.    One  ▼olnBE, 
18mo.,  38  cents. 
*'  These  addresses  are  amongst  the  choieost  eflfUsions  of  the  edmiiahle  aathor.**— Gkmtieii  httL 

JAMES.— THE  ANXIOUS  INQUIRER 

After  Salvation  Directed  and  Encouraged.    By  Rev.  Johji  AjfOEU*  Jahbs.    One 

volume,  18mo.,  38  cents. 

Upwnrdi  of  twenty  thousand  copies  of  thii  excellent  little  Tolome  here  bean  lold,  which  ftdly 
attests  the  high  estimation  the  work  has  attained  with  the  leligions  c 


JAMES.— HAPPINESS,  ITS  NATURE  AND  SOURCES. 

By  Rev.  John  Anqbll  Jambs.    One  vdume,  SSmo-,  85  cents. 

"  This  ii  written  in  the  excellent  au(hor*s  best  Toin.  A  better  book  we  have  not  in  a  long  tiM 
teen.*'— £Ma/fl/w(. 

JAMES.— THE  YOUNG  MAN  FROM  HOME. 

In  a  Series  of  Letters,  especially  directed  for  the  Morel  Advancement  of  YoaCh 
By  Rev.  John  Angbll  Jambs.    FifUi  edition     One  volume,  ISmo.,  38  cents. 
"The  work  »  a  rich  treasury  of  Christian  counsel  and  instractioo.**— witteaf  AimmUatr, 

JAMES.— THE  WIDOW  DIRECTED 

To  the  Widow's  God.    By  Rev.  John  A  noble.  Jambs.    One  vol.,  Ifl^M.,  88  eenM. 

"The  book  is  worthy  to  be  read  by  others  besides  the  class  for  which  It  fa  especially  flM%wii ; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  It  is  destined  to  eome  as  a  ftieedly  visitor  lo  asay  a  hoass  or  sManlag^ 
and  as  a  healing  balm  to  many  a  woonded  beait**— JT.  r.  Olssrvsr. 

KIP.— THE  DOUBLE  WITNESS  OF  THE  CHUllCH. 

By  Rev.  Wm.  Inoeaham  Kip,  author  of  "  Lenten  Ftest"    Qm  ^om,  IStat 

Second  edition.    Boards  75  cents,  oloth  9I|00. 

••Thb  b  a  soand,  elsar,  and  able  prodnetioo— a  book  mooh  waalsd  fbr  thsss  ttaMi^  sBdeas 
that  we  rbel  pemaded  will  prore  emhieotly  omAiL  It  Is  a  happy  dellaeatiea  of  that  noma 
iriTHass  which  the  Choreh  bean  s  t  Romanism  and  nkia-PralsslaatInn,  aod  potato  eat  kir 
ItUdW  oaik  as  the  only  one  ot  saftly.*'^  ITsmasr  tf  CAs  Ormt 
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R  ELI  Q  I  O  US CONTINVXD. 

COTTER.— THE  MASS  AND  RUBRICS 

Hf  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  tnnalated  into  English,  with  Notes  and  Remarks 

Bf  the  Rev.  John  R.  Cottkr,  A.M.    ISmo.,  50  cents. 

**  Notbinf  it  more  eommoo  than  to  hear  ptneoa  of  sll  oidsn  ulj  that  thay  cannot  eomprebend 
Ifaa  Roman  Man  whan  thay  mo  it  ealebraled.    The  nssoD  is  this :  the  roeal  part  it  entirely  in 


oheeryei  in  hia  Prefiica,  it  it  attonithinf  that  it  nsrsr  balbre  wat  dona.  In  the  rolume  under 
BOtioa,  the  whole  teriei,  iVom  the  befinning  to  the  and,  it  fiven  in  Latin  text,  with  a  verr  ezaet 
▼anion  in  our  owd  lanfuaga ;  thnt  pretanting  to  at  an  orifinal  work  of  the  hiyhett  Talua  and 
airthantieity  to  all  Proteitantt  who  are  anzioua  to  eompraband  the  entire  ritual  of  the  Ifaat,  both 
in  itt  doctrine  and  ceremonice.** — Jvunfil  a/  GnnaMrca. 

OHURTON.— THE  EARLY  ENGLISH  CHURCH ; 

Or,  Christian  History  of  England  in  early  British,  Saxon,  and  Norman  TiuMM.  By 
the  Rev.  Edward  Churton,  M.A.  With  a  Preiaoe  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
lyes.    One  volume,  16mo.,  1^1,00. 

**  The  foUowinf  ddif  htful  pacat  plaea  before  at  tome  of  the  choioeet  ezamplet— both  elerica] 
•ad  lay-ofthe  true  Ohrittian  tpiritin  the  EARLY  ENGLISH  CHURCU.  In  truth,  thote 
page*  are  crowded  with  weighty  letMna.    «    •    •    JEslract/rmii  JMiter*a  Fnff, 

CLARKE.— SCRIPTURE  PROMISES, 

Under  their  proper  heads,  representing  the  Blessings  Promised,  and  the  Duties  to 
which  Promises  are  made.  By  Samubl  Clarkb,  D.D.  Miniature  site,  37^  cts. 
**  In  thit  edition,  every  piuaage  of  Scripture  hat  been  compaifd  and  Terifled.  The  Tolnme  » 
Uha  ap«rraafed  muteum  of  gttai,  and  piaciont  ttonet,  and  pearli  of  inestimable  valoa.  The 
divine  promitei  comprehend  a  rich  and  andleet  Tariety.** — Dr,  WorHam. 

BVANS.— THE  RECTORY  OF  VALEHEAD  ; 

Or,  The  Records  of  a  Holy  Home.  By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Evamb.  From  the  twelfth 
English  edition.    One  volume,  16mo.,  75  cents. 

**  (Joiverially  and  cordially  do  we  recommend  thit  delightftil  Tolnme.  We  bdiere  no  pereoa 
eonld  read  thit  work,  and  not  be  the  better  for  itt  piout  ami  touching  lettont."— Ltttrory  Omi, 

FABER.— THE  PRIMITIVE  DOCTRINE  OF  ELECTION; 

Or,  an  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  Ideality  and  Causation  of  Scriptural  Election,  as 
received  and  nuiintained  in  the  primitive  Church  of  Christ.  By  Gborgk  Stanlbt 
Faber,  B.D.,  author  of  "  Difficulties  of  Romamsm,"  "  Difficulties  of  Infidelity," 
Ac.    Complete  in  one  volume,  8vo-,  9 1,75. 

**  Mr.  Faber  verifiet  his  opinion  by  demonttration.  We  cannot  pay  a  higher  retpect  to  hit  work 
than  by  recommending  it  to  all/* — Chwrck  of  England  QumrUrtp  Rniew. 

FOSTER  —ESSAYS  ON  CHRISTIAN  MORALS, 

Experimental  and  Practical.  Originally  delivered  as  Lectures  at  Broadmead 
Chapel,  Bristol.  By  John  Foster,  author  of  "  Essays  on  Decision  of  Character,"  etc. 
One  volume,  18mo.,  50  cents. 

Thit  volume  eontaint  twenty-tiz  ENtayt,  tome  of  which  are  of  the  higheit  order  of  tublimity 
and  excellence. 

GRESLEY.— PORTRAIT  OF  A  CHURCHMAN. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Grislit,  A.M.  From  the  seventh  English  Edition.  One  ele- 
gant vohime,  16mo.,  75  cents. 

**The  main  part  of  thit  admimble  Tolume  to  oeeupicd  upon  the  illuitration  of  tke  praetieal 
wanting  of  Ckurtk  frineivles  when  oineoraly  reeeivoliy  tetting  forth  their  Talue  in  the  commerce 
•f  daily  life,  and  how  tureiy  they  conduct  thote  who  embrace  them  in  the  tafe  and  quiet  path  of 
holy  life.** 

GRESLEY.—A  TREATISE  ON  PREACHING, 

In  a  Series  of  Letters  by  the  Rev.  W.  Grislbt,  M-A.  Revised,  Vith  Supple- 
mentary Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Bbnjamim  I.  Haioht,  M.A.,  Rector  of  All  Saints' 
Church,  N.  Y.    One  volume,  12mo.,  91,25. 

HOOK.— THE  CROSS  OF  CHRIST;  . 

Or,  Meditations  on  the  Death  and  Passion  of  our  Blessed  Lord  and  Saviour.  Edited 
by  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds.    16mo.,  63  cents. 

Thit  admirable  little  volume  will  be  found  utafU  at  a  Blanoal  for  the  tick  room,  and  ess^ 
panion  for  the  holy  teaton  of  Lent 
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R  E  L I Q I O  U  S— Continued, 

MANNING.— THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Bf  the  Rev.  Henrt  Edwaed  Manning,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Chicheiter.  Out 
volume,  IGmo-,  01,00. 

Part.  I.  The  History  and  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  Catholic  Unity.  Part  11. 
The  Moral  Design  of  Catholic  Unitf .  Purt  tH.  The  Doctrine  of  Catholic  Unity 
applied  to  the  Actual  State  of  Chrfetendom. 

**  We  commend  it  earnestlj  to  the  deroot  and  nrious  penual  of  all  Chiurhmen.  sod  paitiea- 
Isrl^  of  all  cler^men,  m  the  ablest  diieiiiuoa  we  erer  met  with  of  a  deeply  and  ritally  importaal 
sobject.— GkardkiiuiM. 

MATRIMONY.— THE  MANUAL  OF  MATRIMONY 

And  Connubial  Companion  ;  fathered  tocether  for  the  Safety  of  the  Single  and  the 
Weal  of  the  Wedded.    By  a  Bachelor.    One  volume,  ndniatore  size,  3 if  eta. 

The  fipt  of  the  two  Diseounet  eompriaiu  thb  little  toIuom,  b  a  reprint  of  "  Becker**  **  vefy 
■earee  pamphlet :  A  Wedding  Bing  for  the  Finger ;  or,  the  Salre  of  Dirinitj  on  the  Sore  of  Ba- 
manity,  laid  open  in  a  Sermon  at  a  Wedding."  The  other  b  Biihop  Jeremy  Taylor's  lutuwi 
pair  of  Sermons  on  the  **  Marriage  Ring,**  which  are  now  like  a  new^married  pair  no  loogsf 
twain,  but  one. 

MORE— PRACTICAL  PIETY. 

By  Hannah  Moke.    Two  volmnea,  32mo.,  frontispieces,  75  cents. 

Forming  one  of  the  series  of  the  "  Miniature  Classical  Library." 
**  Practical  Piety  '*  has  always  been  deemed  the  moet  attiactiTe  and  eloqoeot  of  all  Hannah 
Moie*s  works. 

MORE— PRIVATE  DEVOTION: 

A  Series  of  Prayers  and  Meditations,  with  an  Introductonr  Essay  on  Prayer,  chiely 
from  the  writings  of  Hannah  More.  Prom  the  twenty-fifth  Lcndon  edition.  One 
Tdame,  32mo.,  frontispiece,  cloth  gilt,  31  cents. 

Forming  one  of  the  series  of  the  "  Miniature  Classical  Library." 
Upwards  of  fifty  thousand  copies  of  thb  admirable  manual  have  been  sold  in  the  Uaitad  ftma 

NEWMAN.— PAROCHIAL  SERMONS. 

By  John  Henrt  Newman,  B.  D.  Six  volumes  of  the  English  Edition  in  tWQ  vol- 
umes, 8vo.,  95,00. 

NEWMAN.— SERMONS  BEARING  ON  SUBJECTS 

Of  the  Day.    By  John  Henrt  Newman,  B.D.    One  ▼dnme,  ISmo.,  91,25. 

"  As  a  compendiam  of  Christian  duty,  these  Sermons  will  be  read  by  people  of  all  ileaosnins 
tions ;  as  models  of  style,  they  will  be  Tafned  bywriten  in  every  department  oTIiieimtara.** — UmiUi 
Statea  Gat&tt: 

OGILBY.— ON  LAY.BAPTISM : 

An  Outline  of  the  Aigument  against  the  Validity  of  Lay-Baptism.  By  John  O. 
OoiLBT,  D.D-,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History.    One  vol.,  ISmo.,  75  eta. 

**  From  a  cursory  inspection  of  it,  we  take  it  to  be  a  thoroof  h,  ^rless,  and  able  dieeassion  ef 
the  subject  which  it  pniposes  aiming  less  to  excite  inquiry,  tlian  to  satisfy  by  iesmnrt  and  in 
fenious  argument  inquiries  already  excited.** — CkMnkmam, 

OGILBY.— CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  ENGLAND 

And  America.  Three  Lecture* :  L  The  Church  in  England  and  America,  Apoa- 
tolic  and  Catholic ;  IL  The  Causes  of  the  EngUah  Reformation ;  IE.  Its  Chancier 
and  Results.    By  John  D.  Ogilbt,  D.D.    One  vol.,  16ao.,  75  eta. 

**  I  believe  in  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Chnrrh.*'— JVVsms  Otmd. 

**  Prof.  Ocilby  has  Aimished  the  Church,  In  thu  little  volume,  with  a  smisI  valaabls  aid.  We 
think  it  is  desifned  to  become  a  t«rt-book  on  the  sal^ieet  of  which  it  treats.**— 7Vm  CWbtfs^ 

PALMER.— A  TREATISE  ON  THE  CHURCH 

Of  Christ.  Designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Students  in  Theology.  By  the  Rmt. 
William  Palmer,  M.A.,  of  Worcester  College,  Oiford.  Edited,  with  Ndaa,  hr 
the  Rt  Rev.  W.  R.  WHrrriNOHAM,  D.J).,  Bishop  of  the  Pni.  Epia.  Church  m  tki 
Diooeae  of  Maryland.    Two  volomes,  dvo.,  $5,00. 

**Tbe  chief  design  of  this  work  is  to  supply  some  answer  to  the  aseertioa  so  ftaqneatly  aai^ 
that  iadividnah  an  not  bound  to  submit  to  any  ecelestastical  antbority  whatorar:  or  that,  if  ttaf 
■la,  tbev  most.  In  searistsasy,  aeeept  Romanism  with  aO  Its  slaiaH  and  irmn     haftws 
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R  E  L I Q I O  U  S— Continued. 
PULPIT  CYCLOPCEDIA  AND  MINISTER'S  COMPANION . 

eontainiBg  three  hundred  and  lixty  Skeletons  and  Sketches  of  Sermons,  ani^ 
eightv*two  EjoAys  on  Biblical  Learning,  Theological  Studies,  and  the  Composition 
and  Delivery  of  Sermons.  By  the  Author  of  "  Sketches  and  Skeletons  of  400  8er- 
Bons,"  "  Cfiristian  Daily  Portion,"  etc.  The  London  edition  of  four  volumes  com- 
plate  in  one  8vo.  vol.  of  over  600  pages,  $2,50. 

*****  The  most  eminmit  preaehen  of  modem  tiroes,  and  the  bett  writen  on  homeletics, 
speak  throagfa  this  admirable  rolome.  The  arrangement  ia  excellent,  and  the  plan  more  exten 
sire  and  eomprebendre  than  any  other  book  of  the  kind  which  has  appeared." — Ckriitian  Intel. 

**  The  Tory  bert  book  of  iti  claaa.  The  sketches  are  concise  and  comprehensive,  the  range  o^ 
subjects  is  broad,  the  storehooae  ef  materials  ample.** — Sontktm  CkrUHan  Advocate. 

**  By  the  Table  of  Contents  any  topie  ean  be  seiecled  at  once,  and  seeds  of  additional  thmijrht^ 
can  be  found  ia  abnadanee  hi  etecy  part  of  this  cloaely-eompacteid  Tolnme.*'— ]>F(MC.  CkritVn  Jide 

PAGET.— TALES  OF  THE  VILLAGE. 

By  the  Rev.  Feanoib  E.  Paobt,  JUA.    Three  elegant  vdumas,  18nio.,  $1,75. 

"The  first  series,  or  volume,  presents  a  popular  view  of  the  contrast  in  opinions  and  modes  oi 
thought  between  Churchmen  and  Romanists ;  the  second  sets  forth  Church  principle,  as  opposed 
to  what,  in  England,  is  termed  Dissent;  and  the  third  places  in  contrast  the  cnamcter  of  the 
C^rehman  and  the  Infidel.  At  any  time  these  volnmss  would  be  valuable,  especially  to  the 
young." — JWio-  Ytrk  American. 

PEARSON.— AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  CREED. 

By  JoHir  Pearson,  D.D.,  late  Bishop  of  Cheater.  With  an  Appendix,  containing 
tbe  principal  Greek  and  Latin  Creeds.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  W.  S. 
Doheon,  M.A.,  Peterhouae,  Cambridge.    One  vol.,  8vo.,  9^,00. 

"This  admirable  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  originally  preached  to  his  parishiooen  In  tbe  form  of 
Bsrmons,  has  been  long  and  deservedly  considered  among  the*  best  end  most  useful  theolofieal 
productions  of  our  lenguafe.    Of  Pearson  it  was  said,  *  that  tbe  yery  dust  of  bb  writings  b  gold.*  '* 

PHILIP.— YOUNG  MAN'S  CLOSET  LIBRARY. 

By  Robert  Philip.  With  an  Introductory  Eesay,  by  Rev.  Albert  Bamea.    12mo.,  $1. 

PHILIP— LOVE  OF  THE  SPIRIT, 

Traced  in  His  Work :  a  Companion  to  the  Experimental  Guides.  By  Robert  Philip. 
One  volume,  I8mo.,  50  cts. 

PHILIP.— DEVOTIONAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL 

Ckddee.  By  Robert  Philip.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Rev.  Albert  Barnes 
Two  volumes,  12mo.,  $1,75.  Containing  Guide  to  tbe  Perplexed,  Guide  to  the 
Devotional,  Guide  U*  the  Thoughtful,  Guide  to  the  Doubting,  Guide  to  the  Con- 
■cientious,  Guide  to  Redempiion. 

PHILIP.— LADY'S  CLOSET  LIBRARY  : 

The  Marys,  or  Beauty  of  Female  Holiness :  The  Marthas,  or  Varieties  of  Female 
Piety ;  The  Lydias,  or  Development  of  Female  Character ;  The  Hannahs,  or  Ma- 
ternal Influence  of  Sons.    By  Robert  Philip.    Each  volume,  18mo.,  50  cents. 

**  The  author  of  thb  excellent  work  is  known  to  the  nubile  as  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  of 
die  daj,  and  scarcely  anr  writer  in  the  department  which  he  occupies  has  acquired  so  extensive 
and  well-merited  a  popnuaiij.—EvangelieL 

SHERLOCK— THE  PRACTICAL  CHRISTIAN; 

Or,  the  Devout  Penitent ;  a  Book  of  Devotion,  containing  the  Whole  Duty  of  a 
Christian  in  all  Occasions  and  Necessitiee,  fitted  to  the  main  use  of  a  holy  life.  By 
R.  Sherlock,  D.D.  With  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Wilsou. 
Author  of  **  Sacra  Privata,*'  &c.    One  elegant  volume,  16mo.,  $1,00. 

**  Considered  as  a  manual  of  private  devotion,  and  a  means  of  practical  preparation  for  IIk 
Bolj  Communion  of  the  Bodj  and  Blood  of  Christ,  this  book  is  among  the  best,  if  not  the  bea 
ever  commended  to  the  members  of  our  Church." — CkurckwuM. 

SPINCKES.— MANUAL  OF  PRIVATE  DEVOTIONS : 

Collected  from  the  writings  of  Archbishop  Laud,  Bishop  Andrews,  Bishop  Ken 
Dr.  Hickes,  Mr.  Kettlewell,  Mr.  Spinckes,  and  other  eminent  old  English  divines 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spincltes.    Edited  by  Francis  E.  Paget,  M.A 
One  elegant  volume,  16mo.,  $1,00. 
**  As  a  manoal  of  private  devotions,  it  iriU  be  found  most  valuable.**— JWa9-  Ynk  AMurUam. 


Appletons^  Catalogue  of  Vdluahle  Puhlieaiums. 
R  E  L I Q I O  U  S — CoNTi?ruED. 
SPENCER.— THE  CHRISTIAN  INSTRUCTED 

In  the  Ways  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Church,  in  a  wries  of  Discour^M  delivered  al 
St.  Jamcu'a  Church,  Goshen,  N.  Y.  By  Uie  Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer,  M.  A  ,  late  Eec- 
lur.    Ono  volume,  16mo  ,  $1,25. 

-  This  is  a  verr  uieful  toIuim  of  Bermoni :  ronpertabta  in  rtTle,  iound  in  dortrin*,  snd  afte- 
f  innate  in  tonff ;  Ihcv  are  we'l  adnpted  for  remdiiig  in  tb«  family  cirrle.  or  placing  on  the  family 
book-their.  •  •  '  •  We  think  it  a  work  of  which  the  circulation  is  likdy  to  pmmote  true 
rvliijion  and  |!enninc  piety.  It  is  enriched  with  a  body  of  excellent  notes,  selected  from  the  wriC- 
in!^  of  the  dead  and  living  ornaments  of  the  Chnrch  in  feni^land  and  this  country.** — 7Vh«  Caikdk^ 

SUITON.— DISCE  VIVERE— LEARN  TO  LIVE  : 

Wherein  is  shown  that  the  Life  of  Christ  is  and  ouffht  to  be  on  Exprcas  Pattern  fcr 
Imitation  unto  the  Life  of  a  Christian.  By  Christopher  Sutuin,  DD.  I61110.,  91.00. 
"  In  the  '  Disce  Vivore*  Uie  author  moulded  his  materiah,  after  tite  manner  of  k  Kemois,  iala 
an  *  Imitntio  ChriUi  ;*  each  chapter  inculcating  some  duty,  npun  the  patU>ra  of  Him  who  gava 
Himself  to  be  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  perfection.'*^ £i/iftfr*«  Prefaee. 

SWART.— LETTERS  TO  MY  GODCHILD. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Swart,  A.M.,  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  New- York.  One  vol., 
3)imo.,  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  38  centa. 

"  The  de«i;n^  of  this  little  work,  as  expressed  by  the  author  in  the  preface,  is.  tMe  duth«rwiMg 
<•/  Sponnorial  obtigatient.  We  have  read  it  with  interest  and  pleasure,  and  deem  it  well  bOm 
to  tcctire  its  end."— Primtttrs  ^amdari.  ^ 

TAYLOR.— THE  SACRED  ORDER  AND  OFFICES 

Of  £pi^«^opacy  Asserted  and  Maintained  ;  to  which  is  added  Clema  Domini,  a  Dis- 
course on  the  Office  Ministerial.  By  tlie  Rt.  Rev.  Binhop  Jeremy  Taylor,  \}.D.  Cm 
volume,  ICmo.,  ^1.00. 

Tho  re||>rint  in  a  poftiihle  form  of  this  eminent  divine**  masterly  defboce  of  Eptseopaey,  esaaet 
fail  fif  bein*  welcomed  by  erery  Churchman. 

"Tim  publislten  hare  presented  this  jewel  In  a  fitting  casket.** — A*.  }'.  .fatcriMa. 

TAYLOR.— THE  GOLDEN  GROVE  : 

A  cholc«^  Manual,  contoininfj^  what  is  to  be  Believed,  Practised,  and  Deairfd,  or 
Prawd  for ;  the  Prayenb  being  fitted  for  the  several  Days  of  the  Week.  To  which 
is  added,  a  (Juido  for  the  Penitent,  or  a  Model  drawn  up  for  tbfi  Help  of  Devout 
Sfrtila  wounded  with  Sin.  Al»o,  Festival  Hymns,  Ac  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor.    One  volume,  16mo.,  50  cents. 

••  This  little  work  may  po-Jiaps  be  refitrded  as  amnnf^  the  choicest  of  Bishop  Tayhn^  prodae- 
tion*.  While  it  is  desifrned  to  be  a  ^mde  to  devotion,  it  brenllies  much  of  the  «piril  oTdtvulioa, 
and  abounds  v.\  lessons  of  doep  practical  wisdom.**— wf/tany  JIdo. 

WILSON.— SACRA  PRIVATA. 

'Hic  Private  Meditations,  Devotions,  and  Pravors  of  th^  Rt.  Rev.  T.  Wilson,  D.D., 
lord  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.     First  complete  edition.     16mo  ,  omamentad,  91. 

"The  reprint  is  an  honor  to  the  Amerirxn  press.  The  work  iu*If  Is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  tht 
liest  devotional  trenUsc  in  the  lan|rua«c.  It  has  never  licfuro  in  this  countrv  been  prinlcd  •»• 
lire."— UHrdkaww.  '  ^ 

^Cr  A  neat  niiniaturo  edition,  abridged  for  popular  use.  Is  aho  published.    Priea  31  esnta. 

WILBERFORCE— MANUAL  FOR  COMMUNICANTS; 

Or,  The  Order  for  Administering  the  Holy  Cnf*.munion ;  conveniently  amiwed 
with  Meditations  and  Prayers  firom  old  ElnaiiRh  Divinea :  beinff  the  Euehariatica  of 
Samuel  Wilberforce,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Surrey,  (adapted  to  the  American  ter- 
vice.)    38  cents,  nit  leaves  50  cents. 
**Wa  most  earnestly  commend  the  work.**— GkvrcAmAa. 

WILSON— EXPOSITORY  LECTURES  ON  ST.  PAUL'S 

Epistle  to  the  Colossians ;  in  which  the  Apostle's  argument  reapectinff  the  Erran 
on  the  subject  of  the  Mediation  of  Christ,  prevailing  at  CoIosm.  b  amdied  to  thi 
preaent  Circomstancea  of  our  Protestant  Church.  Br  Daniel  WUbcmi.  Bh^od  of 
Cnlcotta.    One  volume,  l«mo.,  f  1,25.  •         ^« 

'.'  ^  ^'  T*?  **['•!/  ■***•  »"*  eareedinf ly  iateraatiof  Leetana,  Uy  tiM  vsnsraMi  BMwsT 
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SCIENCE  AND  THE  ARTS. 

I.  A«RICIJLT1JRE. 

BOUISSANGAULT.— AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY, 

Rural  Economy,  in  its  relations  with  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Meteorolosy ;  or, 
GTiemlstry  applied  to  Agriculture.  By  J.  B.  JSouiiwangmult.  Translated,  with 
Notes,  etc,  fay  George  Law,  Agriculturist.     12mo  ,  over  500  pages,  91)50. 

**Tlie  work  h  th«  fniU-of  a  lonf  life  of  study  and  experiment,  and  its  pennal  will  aid  the 
ftmer  freatJy  in  obtaining  a  practical  and  scientific  knowledge  of  hii  proietsion.** — Jlmeriean 
Agriemltiirut. 

^  This  is  a  food  agriealtaral  woit.  It  is  a  fanner's  book,  which  he  may  read  with  profit  and 
plsasore ;  a  book  for  his  boys  to  study,  and  which,  if  they  do  study,  wtil  be  sure  to  lead  them  on 
step  by  step  until  they  understand  the  seieoe*  as  well  as  the  practical  part  of  this  noble  profes- 
iioa.  It  ii  the  result  of  inquiries  by  the  author  extending  oTcr  man  j  rears  of  agricultural  obsenra- 
tions,  made  under  the  most  faruursble  circumstances.  It  treats  or  the  physical  and  chemical 
bbenomena  of  Tegetation ;  of  the  composition  of  vegetables  and  their  immedu&te  principles;  of 
nrmentation ;  or  soils ;  of  every  thing  that  has  been  done  on  the  sul^t  of  manure,  organic  and 
Biloeral }  of  rotation  of  crops ;  of  live  stock,  their  maintenance  ami  economy  ;  of  meteorology 
•od  climate,  and  the  relations  between  organised  beings  and  the  atmosphere.**--Ofa«iiinati  Oaz. 

FALKNER.— THE  FARMER'S  MANUAL: 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Value  of  Manures,  foimded  from  Experi- 
ments on  various  Crops,  with  a  brief  Account  of  the  roost  Recent  Discoveries  in 
Agricultural  Chemistry.  By  F.  Falkner  and  the  Author  of  "  British  Husbandry.'^ 
Iftno.,  cloth,  50  cents. 

FARMER'S  TREASURE,  THE  : 

Containing  "  Falkner's  Farmer's  Manual,"  and  **  Smith's  Productive  Farming," 
bound  together.     12mo.,  75  centti. 

MARSHALL.— THE  FARMER'S  HAND-BOOK  : 

Being  a  Full  and  Complete  Guide  for  the  Farmer  and  Emi^^ant.  Comprising— The 
Clearing  of  Forest  and  Prairie  Liuids ;  Gardening ;  Farming  Generally ;  Ft^riery ; 
Tlie  Management  and  Treatment  of  Cattle ;  CooRery ;  The  Construction  of  Dweil- 
iagt;  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Disease;  with  copious  Tables,  Recipes,  HinU, 
Ac,  Ac  By  Josiah  T.  Marshall.  One  volume,  ISmo.,  illustrated  with  niuneroub 
wood  engravmgs.    Neatly  boimd.    Price  91 ;  paper  cover,  62i  cents. 

**Thia  Manual  is  the  result  of  much  experience,  observation,  and  research,  and  as  suck  is 
eoofideotly  recomnnended  to  all  Farmers  and  Emigrants,  to  whom  it  will  teach  wisdom  and  en- 
tmn  eomfoft.**— £««iitiy  Jlfirrwr. 

**  One  of  the  most  useful  books  we  ever  saw.**— Boston  Post. 

**  Mr.  Marshall's  Manual  explains  about  fifteen  bandied  different  subject*— and,  from  a  ebee 
fMsareh  of  them,  it  seems  difficult  to  specify  what  additional  information  a  famaer  can  require  in 
a  hand-book  of  experimental  and  practical  intelligence  upon  agncnltoral  topics.**— Cta.  jfftla« 

SMITH.— PRODUCTIVE  FARMING  : 

A  Funiliar  Digest  of  the  Most  Recent 'Discoveries  of  Liebig,  Davy,  Johnston,  and 
other  celebratM  Writers  on  Vegetable  Chemistry,  showing  liow  the  results  of  Til- 
Itga  might  be  greatly  augmented^   By  Joseph  A.  Smith.    12mo.,  cloth,  50  cents. 

II.  ARCHITECTURE   AND  MEGHAlflCS. 

EWBANK.— HYDRAULICS  AND  MECHANICS  : 

A  Descriptive  and  Historical  Account  of  Hydraulic  and  other  Machines  for  raising 
Water,  including  the  Steam  and  Fire  Engines,  ancient  and  modem  :  with  Observa- 
tions on  various  subjects  connected  with  the  Mechanic  Arts ;  including  the  Pre- 
mnive  Development  of  the  Steam  Engine.  In  five  books.  Blustrated  by  nearly 
tnree  hundred  Engravings.  By  Thomas  Ewbank.  Second  edition,  with  a  Supple- 
Bent.    One  handsome  volume  of  600  pages,  $3.50. 

**  l*h!9  to  a  highl J  Tsluable  production,  replete  with  nor^y  and  interest,  and  adapted  to  giatify 
•foally  th«  historian,  the  philowipber,  and  tlie  mechanician ;  beinc  the  lesoH  of  a  Motmetad  aad 
•SlsasiTe  lesecreh  among  the  arcana  of  historical  and  seientifie  Ineratore.**— JVoImimI  InUl, 

LAFEVER,— BEAUTIES  OF  MODERN  ARCHITECTURE; 

Comiflting  of  fortv-ei^ht  Plates  of  Original  Designs,  with  Plans,  Elevations,  and 
Ji6ction»--«lso  a  Dicuonary  of  Technioal  Terms ;  the  whole  forming  a  complete 
ManmJ  for  the  Pnetica]  Builder.    By  M.  lalever,  Arohiieet.    Laige  8to.,  19,00 
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SCIENCE  AND  THE  ARTS.— Coktinusd. 
HODGE.— THE  STEAM  ENGJNE  : 

Itfl  Oriirin  and  gradual  Iniprovonirnt,  from  the  time  of  Hero  to  the  preient  diir,  m 
adapted  to  Manufiicturcs,  Loofjmoliun,  and  Navigation.  niuBtrated  with  48  PuitM 
in  mil  detail,  numerous  wood-cutt,  dec.  By  Paul  R.  Hodge,  C.E.  One  ToImB 
(olio  of  platea,  and  letter  prein  in  8vo.,  ^  10,00. 


*  Thii  work  should  be  placed  in  the  "  Captain*!  Office  **  of  evtry  ateamer  in  onr  ooontrr,  aat 
o  with  everv  enf  inear  to  whom  it  confided  the  control  of  the  engine.    From  it  tliey  woold  4i 
live  all  the  iniormation  which  would  enable  them  to  comprehend  the  eaaae  and  effwta  of  ervf 


ordinary  accident,  and  alio  the  method  promptly  and  •ucce«fiiQy  to  repair  any  iviarj,  toi  ta 
remedy  any  defect." 

III.  ISEDICIIfi:  AlfD  CBLEMI8TBT. 

CHAVASSE.— ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS 

On  the  Manacement  of  their  Ofl&pring,  during  the  periods  of  Infimcy,  Childhood, 
and  Youth.    i)y  Dr.  Pye  Henry  Chayane,  Member  of  the  Roval  College  of  8a^ 

?iom,  London.    From  the  third  English  Edition.    One  Tolume,  l8mo.,  of  180  piffBi. 
aper  25  cents,  cloth  37i  cenU. 

*'  All  that  I  hare  attempted  ii,  to  have  written  ateful  advice,  in  a  clear  rtyle,  stripped  of  all 
lechnicalitiat,  which  mothon  of  every  itation  may  undentand.  *  *  ♦  I  have  adopted  a  fl«> 
venational  form,  at  heiii^r  more  famiMar,and  at  an  eaaier  method  of  making  myaelf  nodentoo^— 
Extract  from  .Author**  Prtface. 

DE  LEUZE.— PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION    IN  ANIMAL 

Magnetism.  By  J.  P.  F.  De  Lenze.  Translated  by  Thomas  C.  Hartshorn.  Rerind 
edition,  with  an  Appendix  of  Notes  by  the  Translator,  and  Letters  from  enioeoi 
Physicians  and  othoni,  descriptive  of  cases  in  the  U.  States,  One  vol.,  l&no.,  %\flSk 
"  The  trantlator  of  thit  work  hat  certainly  preiented  tlie  profeMiou  with  en  nneomiDOOiy  vtO- 
digested  treatise,  enhancrJ  in  vnlue  by  his  own  notes  and  the  eonoborative  taatimooy  of  aalnnt 
phyiiciant."— jBMl^a  Med.  ^  Surg.  Journal. 

FRESENIUS.— CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Elementary  Instruction  in  Chemical  Analysis.  By  Dr.  C.  Rhemigiua  F^esenias. 
With  a  Preface  by  Prof.  Liebig.  Edited  by  1.  Uoytl  Bullock.  12mo.,  eloth,  $lfifK 
"Thii  Introduction  to  Practicfal  Chemistry  it  admitted  to  be  the  most  valuable  Eteneolary  la- 
structor  in  Chemical  Analysis  for  scientific  opemtives,  and  for  pharmaeeatical  chentei,  whkli 
has  ever  been  presented  to  the  public.** 

HALL.— THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  DIAGNOSIS. 

By  Marshall  Hall,  MD.,  F.R.S.,  &c.    Second  edition,  with  many  impiroTemeiiif, 
by  Dr.  John  A.  Sweet.    One  volume,  8vo.,  $8,00. 

"  This  work  was  published  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  some  of  the  most  eelebvated  pky- 
kiciaiis  of  this  conntry,  who  were  anxious  that  it  shoold  be  broofht  within  the  teach  of  all  etsass 
1)1'  medical  men,  to  whose  attention  it  ofleis  strong  claims  aa  the  best  work  on  the  subject** 

LIEBIG.— FAMILIAR  LETTERS  ON  CHEMISTRY, 

And  its  relation  to  Commerce,  Pln-siolagy,  and  Agriculture.    By  Jnatni  Iieb%, 
MD.    Edited  by  John  Gardner,  M-D.    One  volume,  25  cts.  bound. 

'*  The  Letten  eontained  in  this  little  volame  enbraee  boom  of  the  sBost  important  points  of  the 
Science  of  Chemistry,  in  their  application  to  Natural  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Agncaltiiie,  aad 

Commerce.** 

LEGER.— ANIMAL  MAGNETISM, 

Or  Pkvcodnanamy.    By  Theodore  Leger,  ]f.D.',  late  Prof,  of  Anatomy  at  dw  PhM- 

tica!  School,  Paria.    One  volmne,  12mo.,  $1,15. 


■wwty. 

WILSON.— ON  HEALTHY  SKIN: 

A  Poiwlar  and  Practical  TreatiM  on  Healthy  Skin ;  with  Bidaa  te  lbs . 

and  Domeatic  Treatment  of  CnianeoinDiaeana.  ByEruDiniWiban.FJU8. 

BiHtiated,  91,00. 

"Hm  author  of  tUiirMk  fa  eoe  who  haa  hU  gnal  opportwHiM^  ia  hfa  honital 

ft»iliailiiivUaNrirwilhthiaioUa^aBdwfaoiiqiaitiSifaowl^  

ifallBMiy,  and  |It«  the  rmhi  of  hfa  allradaaee  to  tkta  nl^  b  figifa^  Bet  h  iZb  •• 
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IT.  VSEnri.  ABTS. 

COOLEY— THE  BOOK  OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE : 

A  CvdopcBdia  of  Six  Thousand  Practical  Receipts,  and  Collateral  Information  in 
th«  Arts,  Manu&cturea,  and  Trades ;  including  Medicine,  Pharmacy,  and  Doraet- 
tic  Economy,  designed  as  a  compendious  Book  of  Reference  for  the  Manvfacturer, 
Tradesman,  Amateur,  and  Heads  of  Families.  By  Arnold- James  Cooley,  Practical 
Chemist.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  Forming  ooa  handsome 
volume,  8vo.,  of  650  pogee.     Price  18,25,  bound. 

**  It  i«  adapted  to  every  claas  of  baiineM,  bein^  a  disMuatonr  for  the  chemiit,  a  directory  for 
the  artimo,  a  puide  fur  the  merchant,  and  a  rule  for  the  houaefaold  in  noit  of  the  affkin  of  do- 
■Mitic  economy."— J\r.  Y.  Qmi.  Adv, 

**  A  work  of  the  highest  practical  atility,  and  one  which  ihonld  be  hi  erery  fkmny.**— Cran'cr 
4r  Enquirer. 

**  It  ie  a  complete  hand-book  of  practical  instmetioa  fbr  all  the  pnrnosee  of  eommon  life,  both 
in  btttineM  and  the  booiehold— far  superior  to  the  books  of  receipts  hitherto  sold,  ss  science  aud 
Older  are  preferable  to  confhsion.**— £v<«m|^  Mirror. 

**  The  Book  of  Useful  Knowledge.  From  an  examination  of  this  work  before  at,  we  feel  fully 
IniCified  in  sayin;  that  it  is  one  of  the  moet  Taloable  publications  that  hat  been  issued  for  many 
years.    No  economist,  no  family,  no  utilitarian,  should  be  without  it.**-~Pkilad.  Enq. 

PARNELL.— APPLIED  CHEMISTRY, 

In  Manufactures,  Arts,  and  Domestic  Economy.  Edited  by  E.  A.  Pamell.  Hips- 
(rated  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  and  specimens  of  Dyed  and  Printed 
Cottons.    Paper  cover  75  cents,  doth  9l>^> 

**The  Editor's  aim  is  to  divest  the  work,  at  far  as  practicable,  of  all  technical  terms,  so  as  to 
adapt  it  to  the  requirements  oi  the  geaeial  reader.** 

URE.— DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS, 

Manufactures,  and  Mines ;  containing  a  clear  ■  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and 
Practice.  By  Andrew  Ure,  M.D.,  FRS-,  d(c.  Illustrated  with  1240  Engravings 
on  wood.    One  thick  volume  of  1340  pages,  bound  in  leather,  |^5,00. 

"  In  erery  point  of  view,  a  work  like  the  present  can  but  be  refarded  at  a  benefit  done  to  theo- 
retical and  practical  science,  to  commerce  and  industry,  and  an  important  addition  to  a  speefei  6[ 
Hieratnre,  the  exclusive  production  of  the  preeent  century,  and  the  present  state  of  peace  and  eivi- 
Usation.*  ^—Atkeiunim. 

**Dr.  Ure's  Dictionary,  of  which  t&e  American  edition  to  now  comnleted,  h  a  stupendous  proof 
*of  perseverinf  assiduity,  combined  with  genius  and  taste.  For  aO  the  benefit  of  Indhridual  en 
teiprite  in  the  practical  arts  and  maaufactores,  and  for  the  enhaneeneot  of  feneral  prosperity 
throofh  the  extension  of  accurate  knowMfe  ofpolitieal  economy,  we  nave  not  any  work  woitliy 
to  be  compsired  with  this  important  volame.  We  are  couTineed  that  mana&etnrers,  Bserehants, 
tradeimen,  students  of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  inTentive  mechanics,  men  of  opo- 
lenee,  members  of  lefislatures,  and  all  who  desire  to  comprehend  something  of  the  rapidly  aeeele-  < 
rating  progress  of  those  discoveries  which  facilitate  the  supply  of  human  wants,  and  the  augment- 
ation of  social  comforts  with  the  national  weal,  will  find  this  invaluable  Dictionary  a  pereonitk 
loarce  of  salutary  instruction  and  edifyii%  eqloymeol.** — JVaeieno/  InUUigtncer. 

URE.— A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  DR.  URE'S  DICTIONARY : 

Recent  Improvements  in  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,  (being  a  Supplement  to 
his  DicUonary.)    By  Andrew  Ure,  M.D.    8vo.,  illoMialed  with  SOO  cuUjJl,^. 
9^  The  complete  Worit,  with  Supplement,  bound  in  two  vols.    Price  ^fiO 

T.  MIEfFrABT. 

HALLECK.— ELEMENTS  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE  ANE 

ART ;  or,  A  Course  of  Instruction  in  Strategy,  Fortification,  Tactics  of  Battles,  dec., 
enbradng  the  Dutiet  of  Staff,  Infantry,  Cavalry,  Artillery,  and  Engineers; 
Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Volunteers  and  Militia.  By  H.  Wager  Halleck,  A.M.,  Lieuu 
of  Engineers  U.  S.  Army.    One  volume,  ISmo.,  illastrated  with  numerous  Dia 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
ARNOLD— THE  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS 

Of  Thomas  Arnold,  D  D-,  with  nine  additional  Efsayi,  not  included  in  the  1 
collection.    One  volume,  8vo.,  9^,00. 

**Thia  volume  includ«i  diiqniiUioni  on  the  'Church  and  Sttte,*  ia  itiexiatinf  Brithh  c 

natiofu— on  Scriptural  and  l^ecular  hUtory— and  on  Education,  with  Tariuoi  other  MibjeeH  df 
Political  Economy.  It  will  be  a  luitable  counterpart  to  the  *  Life  and  Corretpondenee  of  Dr. 
Arnold  ;*  and  iclraian  who  have  been  m  deepiT  interested  in  that  impieMiTe  biofraphj,  will  bt 
gratified  to  ascertain  the  deliberate  judgment  or  tne  Author,  upon  the  numeroot  importaat  thoMi 
which  hif  '  Mi«cellane<iui  Wurki  *  lu  richly  and  clearly  announca." 

ARTHUR.— TIRED  OF  HOUSE-KEEPING. 

By  T.  S.  Arthur,  author  of  *'  Insubordination,"  etc.,  etc.  18mo  ,  frontia.,  37ft  di. 
Forming  one  of  the  series  of  "  Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Children." 
CoMTBiiTS. — I.  Goinf  to  House -keepinf.  II.  Firrt  Experiments.  III.  Mominf  Calls.  IV.  FhH 
Demonstrations.  V.  Trouble  with  Serranti.  VI.  A  New  One.  VII.  Mote  Trouble.  VUL  A 
True  Friend.  IX.  Another  PowerAil  Demonstration.  X.  Breaking  up.  XI.  Bxperimenn  ia 
Boardinx  and  Taking  Boarden.  XII.  More  Sacrifices.  XIII.  Excraetiif  food  from  EtiL 
XIV.  Failure  of  the  Pint  Ecperiments.    XV.  The  New  Buaidinir-houie.     XVI.  Traubla  hi 


True  Friend.    IX.  Another  PowerAil  Demonstration.    X.  Breaking  up.    XI.  Bxperii 
'  -  '•      -   trden.     XII.  More  Sacrifices.     XIII.  Excimetiif  good  fn 
Ecperiments.    XV.  The  New  Buaiding-hov 
Eamert.    XVU.  Sicknesi.    XVIU.  Another  Change.    XIX.  ConeluMoo. 

COOLEY.— THE  AMERICAN  IN  EGYPT. 

With  Rambles  through  Arabia-Petrsni  and  the  Holy  Land,  during  the  years  1839-40. 
By  James  Ewing  Cooley.  ninstrated  with  numerous  Steel  Engravings,  ahio  Etdi- 
ings  and  Designs  by  Johnston.    One  handsome  volume,  8vo.,  of  610  pages,  tS,00. 

"  No  other  toIudm  extant  gives  the  reader  so  true  a  picture  of  what  be  would  be  likelj  to  see 
and  meet  in  Egjpt.  No  other  book  is  natore  practical  and  plain  in  ito  picture  of  preciMlj  what  the 
trs  veller  himself  will  uieet.  Other  writers  have  one  account  to  giTC  of  their  journey  on  paper,  sad 
another  to  relate  in  ooavenation.  BIr.  Cooley  has  but  one  story  for  the  fir»«ida  circla  and  the 
printed  page.**— BrelAfr  JomOkam. 

CORBOULD.— THE  HISTORY  AND  ADVENTURES 

Of  Bfargaret  Catchpole,  a  Suffolk  Girl.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Corboold.  8t0., 
paper  cover,  2  steel  plates,  25  cents. 

**  A  most  intereetiitf  woA,  with  an  excellent  moral.**— TWIiaiu. 

**  A  Tery  remarkable  work,  exceadingl j  hiterestuig.*'~ilMtMi  Cmtrkr. 

DUMAS.— MARGUERITE  DE  VALOIS  : 

An  Historical  Romance.    By  Alexander  Duraas.    8vo.,  paper  cover,  25  cents. 

"  II.  Dumas  Is  a  consummate  master  of  his  creft.  All  his  leeaes  are  combined  with  the  entaialf 
of  one  fbmiliar  with  the  management  of  stage  effect,  eostnat  and  character.  •  •  •  W«  do  est 
recollect  any  book  hi  which  the  iotriguas  and  tha  tngie  efaoU  which  darkea  like  a  elovd  Iks 
Loavre,  are  lo  Ibiciblj  and  lo  pietoriallj  represented.'*— Z«i4m  AAtmmmwk. 

ELLIS.— THE  WOMEN  OF  ENGLAND; 

Their  Social  Duties  and  Dcmestic  Habits.    By  Mrs.  Ellis.   One  vol.,  ISoio.,  50  cm. 

ELLIS— THE  MOTHERS  OF  ENGLAND; 

Their  Influence  and  Reaponsihility.    By  Mrs.  Ellia.    One  vol.,  12no.,  50  oenla. 

ELLIS.— THE  MINISTER'S  FAMILY; 

Or  Hints  to  those  who  wonU  nake  Home  happy.    By  Mrs.  Ellii.    OhM  voloaep 

ISmo.    Z!k  cents. 

ELLIS.— FIRST  IMPRESSIONS ; 

Or  Hints  to  those  who  woold  make  Home  happy.  By  Mrs.  Ellis.  One  voIium, 
ISttiD.,  art  oenti. 

ELUS— DANGERS  OF  DINING  OUT; 

Or  Hinto  to  tfaow  who  would  make  Home  happy.    By  Mn.  EUii.  Ifltaa,a7*  0tb 

ELLIS.— SOMERVILLE  H^LL; 

Or  Hints  to  tfaow  who  would  make  Hona  happy.    By  Mn.  Ellia.  ItoOLymali 

g9- The  above  fwr  ToliuMa  iiontt  a  portion  of  eerlM  of  **  Taba  f«  tha  Ftapla  Mi 
their  ChiUdran."  ^^ 

«Towishpniipsrltyt»BBskboeKaithsH^bl«dsiha  Ihs  asnl  sod  I 
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MISCELLANEOUS— Continued. 

EMBURY— NATURE'S  GEMS ;  OR,  AMERlCAxX  FLOW- 
ERS, in  their  Native  Haunts.  By  Emma  C.  Embuiy.  With  twenty  plates  of 
Plants  carefully  coloured  after  Nature,  and  landscape  views  of  their  localities,  (txr 
drawings  taken  on  the  spot,  by  E.  W.  Wliitefield.  One  imperial  octavo  volume 
printed  on  the  finest  paper,  and  elegantly  bound.    Price  $600. 

**  This  benatiful  work  it  ■oitabis  a»  a  '  Gift-Book '  for  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  literarf 
plan  of  ibe  book  diffen  entirely  from  that  of  any  other  work  on  a  similar  subject,  which  has  yet 
appeared.  Each  plate  has  its  liotanical  and  local  description,  thimj;li  the  chief  part  of  the  volbme 
is  eompoeed  of  onf  inal  tales  and  postry,  illiutratiTe  of  the  sentimenU  of  tlie  flowers,  or  asMcisted 
wfth  the  landscape.'* 

FROST.— THE  BOOK  OF  THE  NAVY : 

Comprising  a  General  Historv  of  the  American  Marine,  and  particular  accounts  of 
all  the  most  celebrated  Naval  Battles,  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the 
present  time,  compiled  from  the  best  authorities.  By  John  Frost,  L  L.  D.  With 
an  Appendix,  containing  Naval  SonjB^,  Anecdotes,  &c.  Embellished  with  nume- 
rous original  Engravings,  and  Portraits  of  distinguished  Naval  Commanders.  Onft 
volume,  ]2mo.,  $1,00. 

**This  is  the  only  popuUir,  and  yet  authentic,  sinfle  riew  which  we  hare  of  the  nsTa)  exploits 
of  our  country,  armnffsd  with  good  taste  and  aet  f«>rth  in  good  language." — U.  8.  GazetU. 

**  This  Tolume  is  dedicated  to  the  Secretanr  of  the  Nary,  and  is  altogether  a  Terjr  faithful  and 
attractive  historical  record.  It  deierTea,  and  will  doubtlsM  hare,  s  very  extended  cueulatton."— 
M'aiUmal  InteHigeneer. 

FROST.— THE  BOOK  OF  THE  ARMY : 

Comprising  a  General  Military  History  of  the  United  States,  from  the  period  of  the 
Revolution  to  the  present  time,  with  particular  accounts  of  all  the  most  celebrated 
Battles,  compiled  rrom  the  best  authorities.  BjrJohn  Frost,  LL.  D.  Dlustrated 
wiU^  numerous  Engravings  and  Portraits  of  distinguished  Commanders.  One  vol- 
ume, 12mo.,  $1,25. 

**  This  work  gives  a  eomplete  history  of  militsrv  operations,  and  their  esusea  and  eiree%  fVom 
the  opening  of  the  ReTolution  to  the  oloee  of  the  last  war,  with  graphic  deseriptioos  of  the  cele- 
brated battles  and  characters  of  the  leading  i^nerab.  The  importance  of  popular  woda  of  the 
class  to  which  this  and  the  '  Book  of  the  Navy  *  beloni^,  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  recognise 
the  value  of  national  rscolleetions  in  preserving  a  true  national  spirit.*' 

FROST.— THE  BOOK  OF  THE  COLONIES : 

Comprising  a  History  of  the  Colonies  composing  the  United  States ;  from  the  dis- 
covery in  me  10th  Century  to  the  Gomroencement  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Com- 
pUed  from  the  best  authorities,  fl^  Jolin  Frost,  L. L.  D.  12rao. ,  illustrated ,  9 1 ,00. 
**  This  volume  may  be  considered  as  a  aaqnel  to  the  *  Book  of  the  Army,'  and  the  *  Book  of  the 
Navy,'  by  the  same  author.  As  the  former  works  present  a  view  of  the  Naval  and  Military  hie- 
tory  of  the  country  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  present  time,  and  the  Book  of 
the  Colonies  gives  a  j^neral  history  drom  the  eartieet  times  to  the  eommencemeat  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  we  have  thus  a  view  of  the  main  current  of  history  through  the  whole  period  of  our 
colonial  and  national  existeoee ;  while  saeh  of  tke  volames  is  a  distioet  work,  having  lU  proper 
sot^ect  and  unity .'* 

FROST.— THE  BOOK  OF  THE  INDUNS 

Of  North  America.  Their  Manners,  Custoeos,  and  Present  State.  Compiled  from 
the  most  recent  authorities.    By  John  Frost,  LL.  D.    12mo.,  illustrated,  #1,00. 

**  A  useful  and  acceptable  volume,  to  all  who  desire  aatbenlle  information  respecting  Indian 
lilb,  with  numerous  pictorial  sketches.  The  writer  enters  minutely  into  the  domestic  and  social 
habits  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  hunting  gronnds  and  the  wild 
animals  of  the  chase.  Altogether,  be  has  compiled  a  aaeritoriotts  text-book  of  ladiaa  history."— 
Ona.  Aivertmer. 

FROST.— THE  BOOK  OF  GOOD  EXAMPLES : 

Drawn  from  Authentic  History  and  Biography.  Designed  to  Illustrate  the  bene- 
ilcial  EfTecU  of  Virtuous  Conduct.  By  John  Frost,  LL.  D.  12mo.,  illustrated,  91 
In  proposing  hialorieal  examples  to  the  young,  the  author  of  this  work  bopae  to  incite  them  tn 
the  atudv  and  practioe  of  thnae  active  dutie«  and  virtuous  habits  which  form  the  bass,  not  leas  of 
soeoess  in  Ulb  and  priyste  happinoM,  than  of  diadoetioa  and  hooor  aoioag  bmo. 


FROST.— THE    BOOK  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS   MECHANICS 

OfEaTopea]idAB.ricm.    TniubtMd  from  the  n«iieh  of  Edwaid  Foneaod.  EdiMd 
brJoliiina«.L.L.O.    UkM.,  iUnrtiBMd,  •!/». 
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MISCELLANEOUS— Continued. 

FOSTER.— BIOG.,  LIT.  AND  PHILO.  ESSAYS, 

Contributed  to  tlie  Eclectic  Review.  By  John  Pouter,  author  of  "  Essays  on  Ut* 
dsion  of  Human  Characu>r,"  etc.    Oiio  volume,  12mo.,  81»^- 

*'  TlietA  rontrilfutioni  well  detPrre  to  claM  with  thoM  of  Macauley,  Jeffrey,  aud  Sidney  Bnilk 
in  the  Kdinbuisb  ReTiew."— J>mia«  Patrwt. 

FREMONT.— OREGON  AND  CALIFORNIA  EXPEDITION. 

Narrative  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  yaar  lS42,axid 
to  OrepHi  and  Nortn  Califomia  in  the  years  13-13-4.  By  Brevet  Capt  J.  C.  Fremont. 
Reprinted  from  the  ofTicial  report  ordered  to  be  published  by  the  United  States 
Senate.  One  volume,  8vo.,  paper  cover,  25  cts. ;  or  printed  on  tluck  paper,  bound, 
63  cents. 

**  C«pt.  Fremont  It  not  only  one  of  the  mfift  conrafeoua  snd  intelligent  tnrellen  of  the  day, 
but  Olio  iif  the  moil  tfraphie  and  admirable  writen  of  the  country ;  and  hii  work  hai  been  ani* 
▼er*ally  and  jiutly  welcomed  ai  deeply  iuteroiting,  and  containiqf  an  immenae  amount  of  dotcI 
information  not  ebewbere  aceeeiible.** 

GILFILLAN.— MODERN  LITERATURE  AND  LITERARY 

MEN :  Sketches  of  Modem  Literature  and  Eminent  Literary  Men.  (Being  a  Gal- 
lery of  Literary  Portraits.)  By  George  GilfiUan.  One  volume,  ISmo-,  cloth,  %\^l 
or  in  two  parts,  paper  cover,  f  1,00. 

Contents— Lord  Jeflrey,  William  Godwin,  William  Hazlitt,  Robert  Hall,  Percy 
B.  Shelley,  Dr.  Chalmers,  lliomas  Carlyle,  Thomas  D.  Quincey.  Jt>hn  Foster,  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  Edward  Irving,  and  the  Preachers  of  the  Day ;  Walter  SavagK  Lan- 
dor,  Thomas  Campbell,  Lord  Brouglwm,  Samuel  TViylor  Coleridge,  Ralph  Waldo 
Enwrson,  William  Wordsworth,  Robert  Pollock,  Charles  Lamb,  Allen  Cunniiv- 
ham ;  and  the  Rural  Poets,  Ebencxer  Elliott.  John  Keats,  Tliomas  Babington  9ur 
cauley,  Thomas  Aird,  Robert  Southey,  John  Gibson  Lockhart. 

*'  Though  the  name  of  the  author  of  thii  work  ii  not  familiar  to  us,  hla  book  ia  one  which  can- 
not fail  ttf  be  read  with  a  keen  and  general  leliib.*' — Owr.  Sr  Enq. 

GRANT.— MEMOIRS  OF  AN  AMERICAN  LADY, 

With  Sketches  of  the  Scenery  and  Manners  in  America,  as  they  existed  prerioiM  to 
the  Revolution.   By  Mrs.  Grant,  (of  Laggaw.)   12mo.,  paper  cover  50  cts.,  cloth  7Sc. 

"  Thii  is  a  &tctnating  book  In  every  aipect :  the  lobJeeCt,  the  manner,  the  grmphie  ddincatioaai 
and  the  tattcful  reminiiceneea.  Mn.  Grant  obtained  great  merited  eatMm  from  the  p«0|il«  of  the 
last  generation  for  this  memorial  of  her  American  juvenile  days ;  and  the  preaent  nee,  who  have 
not  perused  her  vivid  and  truthfbl  sketchct,  will  be  delighted  with  comparing  the  mlilMs  of 
New  York  life,  a  hundred  vwirs  a^,  with  its  present  changed  eshibitloBa.  Eveiy  Amcriest 
lady  should  read  Mr*.  Grant's  Memoirs ;  and  the  genUeman  aln  can  ham  loiae  nobis  lamnne  from 
the  matrons  of  lf7S.**~CNa.  Ado. 

GOLDSMITH.— PICTORIAL  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith,  ninstrated  with  nowanls  of  100 
engravings  on  wood.  One  beautiful  volimie,  octavo,  of  300  pages,  ^ijti;  the  saat 
ISmo.,  79  cents ;  mhiiature  siae  S7i  cents. 

"  We  love  to  turn  hack  over  these  rich  old  classles  of  our  own  language,  and  i^uieuaie  ear- 
selves  bv  the  nevar-fkiling  aasoclatfons  which  a  lepemsal  always  ealla  op.  IM  aoy  one  who  has 
not  read  this  immortal  tale  for  fifteen  or  twenty  yesrv,  try  the  •xperiment.  and  we  will  wananl 
that  be  rise*  op  fhMn  the  task--tbe  pleasura,  we  shoald  have  said— «  happier  and  a  bstror  maiL 
In  the  good  old  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  all  is  pure  gnid,  wKbont  dross  or  alloy  of  may  kind.  TVa 
moch  we  have  said  to  our  last  generation  readen.  This  editioa  of  the  work,  bowover.  we  take 
K,  was  got  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generatfcm,  and  we  laally  envy  our  yoong  fttenda  the 
pleasara  which  is  before  such  of  them  as  wUI  read  it  for  the  first  tlme.*^— akrmsdl  JC^iiMmmb. 

HOBSON.— MY  UNCLE  HOBSON  AND  I; 

Or  Shwbes  at  LUb  with  a  Free  Broad-axe,  by  Pascal  Jonea.    Itao^,  W^ 

SO  cents,  cloth  79  cents. 
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MISCELLANEOUS— CoimifusD. 
KIP.— THE  CHRISTMAS  HOLYDAYS  IN  ROME. 

By  the  Rev.  William  Ingraham  Kip,  M.A.     12mo.,  1^1,00. 

*'  This  ii  the  titl*  of  a  very  intorottinf  Tolaine,  eonUininf  a  most  attractire  and  J 
picture  of  the  Eternal  City.  It  ia  written  in  a  style  of  f^at  beauty  and  eloqueoee,  and  canoel 
fait  to  be  widely  read  with  pleasure  and  profit.  It  combines,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  fresb- 
ness  and  Tpgour  of  personal  obserration  with  the  polished  elegance  and  refined  taste  of  classical 
scholarship.'  —Our.  4*  Enq. 

LETTER.  WRITER. 

The  Useful  Letter- Writer,  comprising  a  succinct  Treatise  on  the  Epistolary  Art, 
and  Forms  of  Letters  for  all  ordinary  Occasions  of  Life.  Compiled  from  tlie  beet 
authorities.     Frontiflpiece,  32mo.,  gilt  leaves,  38  cents. 

(^  Forming  'ine  of  the  series  of  **  Miniature  Classical  Library." 

LOVER.— HANDY  ANDY; 

A  Tale  of  Irish  Life.  By  Samuel  Lover.  Illustrated  with  twentv-three  characte- 
ristic steel  Engravings.  One  volume,  8vo.,  cloth  9^^,  boards  1^1,00.  Cheap 
edition,  two  Plates,  paper,  50  cents. 

**  This  boy  Hni|dy  will  be  the  death  of  us.  Wb^  is  the  police  force  about,  to  allow  tha  ottar- 
lof  of  a  publication  that  has  already  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  apoplexy  fifty  times  1  **—^ort,  Rs9. 

LOVER,  L.  S.  D.— TREASURE  TROVE  : 

A  Tale.    By  Samuel  Lover.    8vo.,  two  steel  Engravi^gi,  P^^per  cover,  25  oeata. 

**  This  is  a  capital  thing.  The  guy  and  the  crave,  the  *  liTcIy  and  soTere,'  are  united  with  a 
skilful  hand,  and  there  is  a  latent  tone  of  sound  morality  running  through  *  L.  8.  D.*  which  will 
give  a  lasting  TaJue  to  its  pages.'*— Grai.  Adv, 

MANZONL— THE  BETROTHED. 

I  Promessi  Sposi ;  The  Betrothed.  By  Alessaadro  Manzoni.  A  new  translation. 
Two  volumes,  12mo.,  paper  cover,  ^^fiO;  cloth,  1^1,50. 

**  We  are  delighted  to  meet  with  this  master-piece  of  modem  fiction,  In  a  form  which  may  ren- 
der it  accessible  to  the  English  reading  public.    The  Italians  consider  *  The  Betrothed  *  the  first 


fiction  of  the  age,  holding  some  affinity  to  the  school  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  but  surpassing  bis 
*  *  }pth,  as  we  confess  it  certainly  does  in  moml  design.    *  The  Betrothed  *  ia 
try  handsomely  got  up ;  so  as  to  be  entitled,  by  its  dress,  to  appear  in  the 
most  refined  circles,  and  by  its  intrinsic  qualities  to  caarm  and  instruct  every  class  ofreaden.** — 


T^Wt  Magatins, 

MAXWELL.— FORTUNES  OF  HECTOR  O'HALLORAN, 

And  his  man  Aark  Antony  O'Toole.    By  W.  H.Maxwell.    One  vol.,8vo.,  two 
plates,  paper,  50  cents ;  twenty-four  plates,  boards,  |^I,00,  cloth  #1,35. 
"  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  Irish  stories— full  of  spirit,  fun,  drollery,  and  wit.**— Cbur.  ^  Enq» 

PURE  GOLD  FROM  THE  RIVERS  OF  WISDOM  :    % 

A  Collection  of  Short  Extracts  from  the  most  Eminent  writers — Bishop  Hall, 
Jeremy  Tayior,  Barrow,  Hooker,  Bacon,  Leighton,  Addison,  Wilberforoe,  Johnson, 
Young,  Southey,  Lady  Montague,  Hannah  More,  etc.  One  volume,  32mo.,  fron- 
titpieoe,  cloth  gilt,  31  cents. 

90r  Forming  one  of  the  series  of  "  Miniature  Classical  Library." 

REID— A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Cootaining  the  Pronunciation,  Etymology,  and  Explanation  of  all  words  authorized 
by  eminent  writers ;  to  which  are  added  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Roots  of  English 
Words,  and  an  Accented  List  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  Proper  Names.  By 
Alexander  Reid,  A.M-,  Rector  of  the  Circus  School,  Edinburgh.  With  a  Critical 
Preikoe  by  Henry  Reed,  Prof,  of  Eng.  Lit.  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  One 
vol.,  ISroo.,  of  near  600  pages,  well  bound  in  leather,  #1,00. 

SURRENNE.— PRONOUNCING   FRENCH  DICTIONARY. 

The  Standard  Pronouncing  Dictionarv  of  the  French  and  English  Langnagee. 
Part  I.  French  and  English.  Part  U.  English  and  French.  By  Gabriel  Surrenne, 
FJL.  S.E.    One  vol.,  iZmo.,  near  900  pages,  strongly  bound.    Price  $IJ50. 


Thb  new  Pronooncing  French  Dictionary  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  complete  that  has  ysl 
appaand.  It  it  admirably  adapted  tat  tba  pnrpoee  of  adoeatioo,  as  well  as  lafcwnoa  for  um 
naaeii  scholar.    AHhongh  conveniaat  sized,  and  sold  at  a  U>w  prita,  it  contains  amy  woid  ii 
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MISCELLANEOUS— Co.NTiNUED, 

STEWART.— ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  HORSES, 

Stable  Economy :  a  Treatiiie  on  the  Management  of  Hones,  in  relation  to  Sta* 
bling.  Grooming,  Feeding,  Watering,  and  Working.  By  John  Stewart,  Veteri* 
nary  Surgeon.  With  Noten  and  Additions,  adapting  it  to  American  Food  and  CU- 
mate,  by  A.  B.  Allen.     ]2mo.,  illustrated  with  23  Engravings,  |^1,00. 

**  No  one  should  build  a  itablo  nr  own  a  hone  without  eoiiialtin];  the  excellent  directions  for 
ttablinf  a'>d  using  the  hone,  in  this  book  of  Stewart's.  It  b  an  inraluable  vad*  smchbi  for  all 
who  hare  t  le  luxury  of  a  stable." — Eoe.  Miror. 

^  The  mfMt  raluable  and  eorapreheusire  manual  now  published,  and  sboold  be  in  the  hands  of 
all  Who  keep  horses."— AVworA  Dailf  Ado. 

SOUTHGATE.— VISIT  TO  THE  SYRIAN  CHURCH. 

Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  the  Syrian  [Jacobite]  Church  of  Mesopotamia ;  with  State- 
ments and  Reflections  upon  the  Present  State  of  Christianity  in  Turkey,  and  the 
Character  and  Prospects  of  the  Eastern  Churches.  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Horatio  South- 
gate,  D.D.    One  volume,  12mo.,  with  a  Map,  91|00. 

'*This  Tolume  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  to  all  who  would  look  Into  a  book  of  trarek 
throuf  h  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  world,  written  bra  man  well  qualified  by  professino, 
bjr  feeling,  and  by  ta.'ent,  to  speak  of  what  be  saw.  To  the  Christian,  to  the  Episcopalian  Chris- 
tun,  and  none  the  less  the  Christian  of  other  denominations,  this  rolume  will  be  a  ireasore :  while 
it  will  be  receired  with  searoelj  less  interest  by  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  fsnera'.  reading.**— 
Ontr.  4*  Enq. 

SOUTHEY.— LIFE  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

By  Robert  Southey.    One  volume,  18mo.,  38  cents. 

"  Mr.  Souther,  in  this  narration,  ezhibiu  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  tlie  Protectorate  of  Olirer 
Cromwell.  It  is  a  concise,  but  ririd  sketch;  and  comprehends,  in  addition  to  the  biiigraphieal 
portraiture  of  Cromwell  himself,  a  condensed  historical  detail  of  those  limes ;  with  Dotioei  of  the 
rariona  parties  and  proeeedings  of  that  spirit-stirring  age.** 

*^  We  can  cordially  recommend  this  rolume.'*~7Vi^»iM. 

SEWELL.— GERTRUDE  :  A  TALE. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  B.A.     ISmo.,  cloth  75  cU-,  paper  cover  50  cti. 

**Tbe  Author  of  this  elegant  naiiatlre  has  unfolded  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  human 
haait;  and  has  sucoeasfully  adapted  her  knowledge  to  the  illustration  of  the  rarions  principles  of 
faaale  condnet,  as  der eloped  in  ordinary  life.  We  know  of  but  few  books  of  this  elasi  which 
are  mors  worthy  of  attentire  perasal  b/  young  women,  than  Gertrude.**— Crsr.  ir  Emq. 

WOMAN'S  WORTH : 

Or,  Hints  to  Raise  the  Female  Character.    First  American  from  the  last  Engllsh 
edition,  with  a  Recommendatory  Notice.    By  Emily  Marshall.    ISmo.,  39  cte. 
**  The  sentiments  and  principles  enforced  in  this  book  may  be  safely  commended  to  the  atteo 
tiott  of  women  of  all  ranks.** — Londaun  AUa». 

WORLD,  THE,  IN  A  POCKET-BOOK. 

Or  Univeml  Popular  Statistics,  embraciiig  a  condensed  aconnnt  of  the  Cofmneree, 
Agriculture,  €k>vemment,  History,  d^.  otevery  Nation  on  tlTe  Globe ;  with  niuaa- 
reus  Statistical  Tables.     ISmo.,  50  cts. 

This  raluable  little  rolume  forms  a  eomplels  rsfersnos  book  of  statistieal  infonnatioa,  io  s 
portable  form. 

WARREN,— LAW  STUDIES : 

A  Popular  and  Practical  Introduction  to  Law  Studies  and  to  every  Departoieiit  of 

the  Lenl  Profession,  Civil,  Ciiminal,  and  Ecclesiastical ;  with  an  Account  of  the 


State  of  Law  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  occasional  Illustrations  from  Ameri 
Law.    By  Samuel  Warren,  F.R.S.,  Auuhor  of  "  Ten  Thousand  a  Yemr/*  ^w. 
Revised,  with  an  American  Introduction  and  Appendix,  by  Thomas  W.  Clerke. 
Counsellor  at  Law.    One  vol.,  8vo.,  675  pagee*  t^pO. 

The  London  eopy  of  the  pissent  enlsifsd  edhioa  of  Mr.  Warrtn*s  work  was  rabsiitlsd  by  As 
pabUAeis  to  the  jodfaMnt  of  the  Uoa.  Rs-ChenssHer  Ksot,  whose  opinioa  oa  it  is  Ihos  bMif 
expisBMd :  ••It  is  an  sdmiiabls  work,  aad  ooe  whieh  I  eaa  IhUy  eoflssBSBd." 

ZSCHOKKE.— INCIDENTS  OF  SOCIAL  LIFE 

Amid  the  European  Alps.    Tnndated  fhxn  tho  Gennan  of  J.  H.  Zwshokke,  by 
Louis  Stiack.    lStoo.,91»00 

CoHTKHTi.— t  Fool  of  tho  19th  Centnrr;  n.  Floiiaii,  tho  F^vMyo  of  Jum; 
m.  Marfala  and  Coomd ;  IV.  Hortratia,  Ailaep  and  Awako. 
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JUVENILE. 

BURDETT— NEVER  TOO  LATE  : 

An  American  Domestic  Tale.    By  Cbarlea  Buidett.    18mo.,  S8  oenti. 

09>  Forming  a  portion  of  the  second  series  of  "  Tales  for  the  People  and  their 
Children." 

Tlie  ttory  ii  a  simple,  anadorned  narrative,  drawn  nuunlj  from  real  liiii.  The  author's  aim  has 
been  to  render  it  aJike  intelligible  and  inteietUnf  to  all. 

BURDETT.— CHANCES  AND  CHANGES ; 

Or,  Life  as  it  is,  niustrated  in  the  History  of  a  Straw  Hat  By  Charles  Burdett. 
18mo.,  38  cents. 

Qqh  Forming  a  portion  of  the  second  series  of  "  Tales  for  the  People  and  their 
Children." 

Thii  little  roliune,  founded  on  actual  oeenrreneea,  It  purely  a  domeatlo  story,  interestiaf  as 
such,  and  inculcating  good  practical  leswus  of  morality. 

BLOSSOMS  (THE)  OF  MORALITY : 

Intended  for  the  Amusement  and  Instruction  of  Young  People.  Illustiated  with  23 
original  designs  by  Darley.    ISnio.,  90  cents. 

The  ules  and  sketches  in  this  little  rohime  wdl  be  found  appmeiable  by  the  young  intelleet, 
and  of  an  interest  which  will  secure  their  attention. 

BACHE.— CLARA'S  AMUSEMENTS. 

By  Mn.  Anna  Bache.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings.   Square  16mo.,  50  cts. 
This  Tolume  Is  admirably  adapted  to  eonrey  information  and  recreation  to  childreo.    The 
incidents  and  most  of  the  conTeisations  being  from  actual  Ufb. 

BARWELL.— LITTLE  LESSONS  FOR  LITTLE  LEARN- 
ERS, in  Words  of  One  SylUtble.  By  Mrs.  Barwell.  Blustrateil  with  many  Cuts. 
Square,  16mo.,  cloth,  50  cents. 

The  utmost  simplicity  has  been  adopted  in  these  Lessons  the  author  harlnff  adopted  the  mode 
of  speech  used  by  chUd(ren,  as  the  best  adapted  to  lead  the  young  mind  to  a  uowledge  of  facts 

BOONE.— ADVENTURES  OF  DANIEL  BOONE, 

The  Kentucky  Rifleman.  By  the  author  of  "  Uncle  Philip's  Conversations."  One 
volume,  ISmo.,  37^  cents. 

Oqh  Forming  one  of  the  series  of  "  A  Library  for  my  Young  Countrymen.*' 
**  It  is  an  excellent  narratiTe,  written  in  a  plain,  familiar  style,  and  sets  forth  the  character  and 
wild  adrentures  of  tlie  hero  of  the  Kentucky  wQdemeas  in  a  Tory  attraetiTV  light    The  boys  wiD 
all  be  in  an  agony  to  read  it.** — Csm.  Adv, 

BOYS'  MANUAL. 

Comprising  a  Summary  View  of  the  Studies,  Accomplishments,  and  Principles  of 
Comluct,  best  suited  for  promoting  Respectability  and  Success  in  Life.  One  voL, 
ISmo.,  50  cents. 

COTTON.— ELIZABETH ;   OR,  THE  EXILES  OF   SIBE- 

RLL    ByMadame  Cotton.    Miniature sise, 3U cents. 

Ocy*  Forming  one  of  the  series  of  "  Miniature  Classioal  Library." 
The  extensive  popularity  of  this  little  tale  is  well  known. 

COPLEY.— EARLY  FRIENDSHIPS. 

By  Mrs.  Copley.    With  a  frontispiece.    One  volume,  18mo.,  37k  cents. 

*'  A  continuation  of  the  little  library  of  popular  works  for  *  the  People  and  their  Children.*  Its 
destn  is,  by  giving  the  boarding-school  bistoiy  of  a  young  girl,  whose  early  education  had  been 
eoodneted  on  Christian  principles,  to  show  the  pre-eminent  value  of  those  principles  in  moulding 
aad  adorning  the  character,  and  enabling  their  posismor  saccessfially  to  meet  the  temptations  and 
trials  of  liib.   It  is  attractively  written  and  ftill  of  inleieit'*— Oak  JSdv. 

CAMERON.— THE  FARMER'S  DAUGHTER: 

A  Tale  of  Humble  Life.  By  Mrs.  Cameron,  author  of  "  Emma  and  her  Nurw," 
*'  The  Two  Mothers,"  etc.,  etc.    One  vol.,  18mo.,  frontispiece,  37*  cents. 

•*  We  welcome,  in  this  little  volume,  a  valuable  addition  to  the  excellent  series  of  *"  Tales  foe 
the  People  and  their  Ohildrea*  Thi  story  eonveya  high  ttoial  truths,  in  a  most  attraetive  fona.**— 
Hunt'9  M9rek*nU^  MagMir.$,  /  /   ~»  •» 
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CHILD'S  DELIGHT; 

A  Gift  for  the  Young.    Edited  by  a  Ltdy.    One  Yolume  anall  4to.    EmbeUiihed 
with  six  steel  Engraving"*  ooloared  in  the  most  attrmctiye  style. 
**  W«  cordially  recommend  ibe  Tolome  to  onr  jaTeoile  frieodt.'* — U.  8.  OazatU. 

BOB,  THE  SQUIRREL. 

The  Travels  and  Extraordinary  Adventures  of  Bob,  the  Squirrel.  lUastiated  with 
twelve  handsomely-coloured  Plates.    Square  16mo. 

CHILD'S  FAVORITE : 

A  Present  for  the  Young.    Edited  by  a  Lady,    niust  with  12  col'd  plates,  Ifimo. 

DE  FOE.— PICTORIAL  ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  By  Daniel  De  Foe.  With  a  Me- 
moir of  the  Author,  and  an  Essay  on  his  Writings,  with  upwards  of  300  sr  irited  Ea- 
gravings,  by  the  celebrated  French  artist,  Grandville.  One  elegant  yolume,  8vo., 
of  500  pages,  $1,75. 

The  Mean.  Appleton  It  Co.,  New-York,  bavs  Jot  pablbbed  a  beaatiful  edition  of  *  The 
Liie  and  AdYenturef  of  Robiiuon  Cnuoe.*  NoC  the  niwraUe  abridfrneot  ^enerallj  cirrulated, 
but  De  Foe's  renuine  work,  Robimon  Cnuoe  in  full  and  at  leogth — a  story  which  new  palb  uiion 
the  reader,  and  nerer  can  lose  its  popularity  while  the  English  lanj^uafe  endures.** — Pnuuflv. 

EDGEWORTH.— MORAL  TALES. 

B|r  Maria  Edgeworth.  Illnstrated  with  original  designs,  by  Darley.  Three  vols., 
pnce  37i  cents  each,  or  three  vols,  bound  in  one,  price  79  cents. 

CoxTKim.— Part  I.  Foiester ;  the  Prunian  Vase.  IL  The  Good  Aunt.  Mademolaelle  Panache. 
IIL  AnfelJa,  or  L*Ame  Incoanue ;  The  Good  French  Ctovemesi ;  The  Knapsack. 

EDGEWORTH.— POPULAR  TALES. 

By  Maria  Edgeworth.    Illustrated  with  designs  byCroome.    One  volume,  ISmo. 
Coimtirrs.— I.  Marad  the  Unlucky.    IL  The  BUnofhcturen.    III.  The  Cootrwt    IV.  The 
Grateful  Neyro.    V.  To-morrow. 

EDGEWORTH— STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

By  Maria  Edgeworth.    One  volume,  ISrao.,  with  iUusirations. 

CoifTBiiTS.— Waste  not.  Want  not|or.  Two  Strings  to  your  Bow.  II.  Hw  Braoslels;  oiv 
Amiability  and  Industry  Rewarded,    m.  Laxy  Lawrence ;  or.  Industry  and  Idlsusss  Ceotasled. 

(0»  Either  of  the  three  above  Tales  can  be  had  separately  boimd. 

GEORGE'S  JOURNEY  TO  THE  LAND  OF  HAPPINESS. 

Translated  from  the  French.  BeautiAilIy  illustrated  with  sixteen  coloured  Engrav- 
ings.   Square  ]6mo. 

GUIZOT.— THE  YOUNG  STUDENT; 

Or,  Ralph  and  Victor.  By  Madame  Gnizot.  From  the  French,  by  Samuel  Jack- 
son.   One  vol.,  of  500  pages,  with  illustrations.    75  cents,  or,  in  three  vda.,  |^1, IS. 

Oct-  Forming  a  portion  of  series  of  "  Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Children.** 

**  This  Tolume  of  biographical  incidents  is  a  striking  nlctore  of  f  UTenile  lift.  To  all  that  nam- 
b^iless  elaas  of  youth  who  are  passing  through  their  literary  educatioo,  whether  in  hoaidinf- 
■ebooli  or  academies,  in  the  collegiate  eoone,  or  the  preparatory  studies  connected  with  tbna,  we 
know  nothing  more  precisely  fitted  to  mdiorata  their  eharaetar,  and  direct  their  eoone,  tvboidi- 
nate  to  the  higher  authonty  of  Christian  ethics,  than  this  ezocUont  delineetioa  of  *Tbe  Yeong 
StDdent,' by  Bladame  Gttisot**— CWkt.  4- fug . 

HUDSON.— THE  ADVENTURES  OF  HENRY  HUDSON. 

By  the  author  of  '*  Uncle  Philip*s  Conversations."   Frontisp.,  I9aa.,  dolh,  971  cts. 
OCI*  Formmg  «ie  of  die  series  of  "  A  Libiary  for  my  Yooiv  CutmUymea." 
**  This  little  rolaineftimiBbesin,ftoa  antbentie  MNuees.  the  nott  bnoftant  foels  io  tUe  esle- 
bffBled  adTentttfBff's  lift,  ami  in  a  style  that  pc nme  thaa  oidioaiy  tatsmt**— JBm.  FmL 

HOUDAT  TALES : 

Consisting  of  pleasing  Mond  Stories  for  the  Yoiii«.  Oobydmm^wqmn  16bo.» 
mm  Bumeroiis  fllustrations,  37A  cents. 

"Thb  lis  most  capital  little  book.  The  itorlei  are  eridMlly  wiHMb  If  H  aUi  ksai,  ssi 
•ollDsissaeKessdiiylyattiasthreityls.**    »srtslir. 
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J  UVEN I LE— Continued. 
HOWITT.— THE  CHILD'S  PICTURE  AND  VERSE-BOOK. 

Commooly  called  "  Otto  Speckter't  Fable- Book."  Translated  from  the  German, 
by  Mary  Uowitt.  IHustrated  with  100  Engravings  on  wood-  Square  12mo.,  in  or- 
namental binding,  $1,00. 

A  celebrated  German  Review  says,  "  Of  this  production,  which  makes  itMlf  an  epoch  in  the 
world  of  children,  it  is  superfluous  to  speak.  The  Fable^Book  u  throughout  all  Gennany  in  the 
bands  of  parents  and  children,  and  will  always  be  new,  because  erery  year  fresh  chndrui  are  bom/' 

HOWITT.— MY  OWN  STORY  ; 

Or,  Tlie  Autobiography  of  a  Child.    By  Mary  Howitt    18nio.,  two  Plates,  38  cts 

HOWITT.— MY  UNCLE,  THE  CLOCK-MAKER  : 

A  Tale,  by  Mary  Ilowiu.     ]8mo.,  two  Plates,  38  cents. 

HOWITT.— THE  TWO  APPRENTICES  : 

A  Tale  for  Youth.    By  Mary  Howitt.    18mo.,  two  Plates,  38  cents'. 

HOWITT.— LOVE  AND  MONEY: 

An  Every- Day  Tale.    By  Mary  Howitt.    18mo.,  two  Plates,  cloth  gilt,  S8  cents. 

HOWITT.— LITTLE  COIN,  MUCH  CARE ; 

Or,  How  Poor  People  Live.    By  Mary  Howitt.     18mo.,  two  Plates,  38  cents. 

HOWITT.— SOWING  AND  REAPING ; 

Or,  What  will  Come  of  It.    By  Mary  Howitt    18mo.,  two  Plates,  33  cents. 

HOWITT.— ALICE  FRANKLIN ; 

A  Sequel  to  Sowing  and  Reaping :  a  Tale.  By  Mary  Howitt.  18mo.,  two  Plates, 
doth  gillt,  38  cenu. 

HOWITT.— WORK  AND  WAGES ; 

Or,  Life  in  Service :  a  Tale.  By  Mary  Howitt.    JSmo. ,  two  Plates,  cloth  gilt,  38  oU. 

HOWITT.— STRIVE  AND  THRIVE  : 

A  Tale.    By  Mary  Howitt.    ISmo.,  two  Plates,  cloth  gilt,  38  cents. 

H0WIT1\— WHO  SHALL  BE  GREATEST: 

A  Tale.    By  Mary  Howitt.     18mo.,  two  Plates,  cloth  gilt,  38  cents. 

HOWITT — WHICH  IS  THE  WISER; 

Or,  People  Ahmad  i.  a  Tale.    By  Mary  Howitt.     18mo.,  two  Plates,  38  cents. 

HOWITT.— HOPE  ON,  HOPE  EVER ; 

Or,  The  Boyhood  of  Felix  Law  :  a  Tale.  By  Mary  Howitt.  18roo.,  two  Plates, 
cloth  gilt,  3b  cents. 

HOWITT.— NO  SENSE  LIKE  COMMON  SENSE : 

A  Tale.    By  Mary  Howitt.     18mo.,  two  Plates,  cloth  gilt,  38  cents. 

90r  The  above  thirteen  volumes  form  a  portion  of  the  series  published  under 
the  general  title  of  **  Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Children." 

"The  stories  of  Mary  Howitt,  Harriet  Martineau,  Mrs.  Copley,  and  Mn.  Ellis,  which  form  a 
part  of  *  Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Children,'  will  be  found  raloeble  additions  to  jurenile 
Hteratore ;  at  the  same  time,  they  may  be  read  with  profit  by  parents  fer  the  ^ood  lessons  they 
inculcate,  and  by  all  other  readers  fur  the  literary  excellenee  they  display."— wfiMrtcan  7V«vi/'ffr. 

JERRAM  — THE  CHILD'S  OWN  STORY  BOOK ; 

Or,  Tales  and  Dialccues  for  the  Nursery.  By  Mrs.  Jerram,  (late  Jane  Elizabeth 
Holmes.)    lUustratea  with  numerous  E^ngravings.    50  cents. 

"  There  are  seventy  stories  in  this  volume.  They  ere  admirably  adapted  for  the  countlees 
youth  for  whose  edification  they  are  narrated."— BMtoii  OatttU 

JOHNSON.— THE  HISTORY  OF  RASSELAS, 

Prince  of  Abyssinia:  aTede.  By  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D.  32mo.,  gilt  leaves,  38  ets. 
Oqh  Forming  one  of  the  series  of  "  Dfiniature  Classical  Library." 
TIm  fhnd  of  thinkiuf  which  this  work  oontaixM  is  tnoh,  that  almost  every  sentence  of  it  obsj 
Ajranh  a  tal^iect  of  kwf  msditatioii. 
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JUVENILE CONTOCOTD. 

LIFE  AND  PERAMBULATIOxVS  OF  A  MOUSE- 

By  a  Lady.     Embellished  with  ten  tinrited  Plates.     Square,  16no.,  €3  caott. 

The  aatbor'i  destfo  ia  writinf  this  litUe  rolooie  wu  no  \em  to  instracl  •ad  oainvt.  Aafe 
tmate  younf  children. 

LOOKING-GLASS  FOR  THE  MIND  ; 

Or,  Intellectual  Mirror.  Being  an  elegant  Collection  of  the  moat  deUi^hdal  lade 
Stories  and  interesting  Tales ;  chiefly  tranalaied  ftom  tbat  much  adairad  mt. 
L'Ami  des  Enfans-  Illustrated  with  nomeroua  wood-cuta.  From  the  tvoaeo 
London  edition.    One  Tolunie,  18mo.,  50  cents. 

9T  Forming  one  of  the  series  of  ''  Tales  for  the  People  and  their  OnUiea" 

MARRYAT.— THE  SETTLERS  IN  CANADA. 

Written  for  Young  People,  by  Cant.  Ifarryat.     Two  vols.,  ISme.,  £rontiafr,75« 

OOh  Forming  a  portico  of  the  series  of  "  TUes  for  the  People  aad  their  ChiUia. 

"Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  like  tfie  career  of  a  family  i^  settlefs  tfaaa  tlwt  icoorfa^  b«e 

Scenery,  incidents  and  characters  are  all  drawn  fkom  nature  ;  sreffr  tbiair  i*  •'real  es  ■  *tslR- 

son  Crusoe.*    All  the  descriptions  are  manrdloasly  true  and  lile-like.** — Cscr.  $r  Emq. 

MARRYAT.— THE  MISSION,  OR  SCENES  IN  AFRICA. 

Written  for  Young  People,  by  Capt.  Matryau  Two  vols..  ISnio.,  frontap-,  75  cs. 
Och  Forming  a  portion  of  the  series  of*  Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Childin.^ 
"Capt.  Marrjat's  ' Sutlers  in  Canada*  was  a  moat  ohanninir  littie  work,  aad  we  M4a> 

Scenes  in  Africa,*  constructed  on  the  same  model,  no  lose  deliglitfal.    Tbey  happtl?  e^^ 

interesting  adTonture,  tooral  instruction,  and  TalaaMe  infomsatioo,  and  afibcd  ftr  SMMe  stiiais 

reeding  than  works  of  fiction."— ProtMCoiU  CAarsAaMs. 

MARRYAT.— MASTERMAN  READY ; 

Or,  The  Wreck  of  the  Pacifie.    Written  for  Yomiff  Persons,  by  C^apL  Msui* 
Complete  in  three  vols.,  18mo.,  with  fVsnUnriece,  cloui  nit,  91»1S- 
^  Forming  a  portion  of  the  series  of  *'  TUea  for  the  People  and  their  CUUna' 
**  It  is  the  modem  Crusoe,  and  is  entitled  to  take  rank  with  that  charming  i 

MARTINEAU— THE  CROFTON  BOYS  : 

A  TVtle  for  Youth,  by  Harriet  Martineau.     ISmo.,  frontispiece,  38  c 

OCh  Forming  one  or  the  series  of  "  Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Childrea." 
**  It  abounds  in  interest,  and  iM  teld  with  the  characteristic  abilHy  aod  spirit  of  thedias^isW 

anthor.'*— £n«.  P—t. 

MARTINEAU— THE  PEASANT  AND  THE  PRINCE: 

A  Tale  of  the  French  Revolution.    By  Harriet  Martineau.     One  volaBe,  Ida^ 

frontispiece,  cloth  gilt,  38  cento. 
^Forming  one  of  the  series  of  "  Tales  for  the  People  and  their  CbildreB-'' 
"  Here,  in  a  style  eren  more  familiar  than  8cott*s  Talea  of  a  Grmndfather,  wo  haves  gufk* 

epitome  of  many  facts  connected  with  the  days  of  the  *  Revolatioa.*  ** — Gntr.  4*  JDif . 

MORE.— DOMESTIC  TALES 

And  Allegories,  illustrating  Human  life.  By  Hannah  More.  One  vol.,  ISmo., Scs. 

CaTTKNTs.— >l.  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain.     IL  Mr.  Fantoas  tho   Philoeopher.    ID.  T«t 

Shoemakers.    IV.  Giles  the  Poacher.    V.  Servant  turned  Soldier.     VL  Goneral  Jail  IWi««^ 

MORE.— RURAL  TALES. 

By  Hannah  More.    One  volume,  ISmo.,  38  cents. 

CosfTKirrs.— I.  Parley  the  Porter,    il.  All  for  the  Best.    m.  Two  Waaltliv  F^rasn.  IV.  Xm 
White.    V.  Pilgrims.    VI.  Valley  of  Tears. 

{^  Forming  ft  portion  of  the  series  of  ''Tales  for  the  Fsopla  aad  their  Childiaa.** 

These  two  Tolumes  comprise  that  portion  of  Hannah  Mo(«*a  Bopoaitoty  Tklas  vhidi  aia  aisild 
to  general  usefulness  in  this  country. 

PRATT.— DAWNINGS  OF  GENIUS  ; 

Or,  the  Early  Lives  of  aome  Eminent  Persons  of  the  laat  CSentniy.    By  AitM  YnKL 

One  volume,  18mo.,  frontispiece,  38  cents. 

ijCr  Forming  one  of  the  series  of  "  A  Library  for  ray  Touog  Coaatiywsa.** 
OORTKiiTs.— Sir  Humphrey  Davy ;   Rev.  George  Crabbo ;   Baton  Gowiw  •  flir  J 
naUs;  LindieySluiray;  air  >aiaei>frckintofb:B».  Aden  GlariM.     ^^"^^'  "^  ' 
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J  U  V  E  N  I  L  E— CONTINUKD. 

PUSS  IN  BOOTS  : 

A  pare  Translation  in  Prote,  from  the  original  (xerman.  Dlustrated  with  aeTera] 
original  Designs,  suitable  for  the  tastes  of  the  Young  or  Old,  by  the  celebrated  artist 
Otto  Speckter.    One  vol.,  square  ISmo.,  cloth  gilt. 

SAINT  PIERRE.— PAUL  AND  VIRGINIA  : 

A  Tale,  by  J.  B.  H.  de  Saint  Pierre.  One  ToIunie,32mo.,  frontisp.,  cloth  gilt,  31  cts 
{iCr  Forming  one  of  the  leriet  of  "  MiaistuTe  Claniesl  Ltbrsry.** 
Tba  tranalstioD  of  tbii  intarMtisf  ud  aflectinf  little  tale  wss  made  bj  tbs  eelebrmted  Heles 
Maris  Willianvs  at  Paris,  amidst  the  horron  of  Robespierre's  t/ranny. 

SANDHAM.— THE  TWIN  SISTERS  : 

A  Tale  for  Yodth.  By  Mrs.  Sandham.  From  the  twentieth  London  edition.  One 
rolume,  Idmo.,  frontispiece,  cloth  gilt,  38  cts. 

Obr  Formiof  a  portion  of  tbe  series  of  "Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Children.*' 
"  The  moral  is  excellent  througliout.    Its  merit  renders  it  a  pleasant  book  for  ereo  grown-uf 
ehildreo.**— ^Mton  P—t, 

SMITH.— ADVENTURES  OF  CJAPT,  JOHN  SMITH, 

The  Founder  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia.  By  ihe  author  of  Uncle  Philip's  Conve* 
sations.    One  volume,  I8mo..  frontispiece,  38  cents. 

{^^  Forming  poe  of  the  series  of  "  Library  for  my  Yonng  Countrymen/* 
It  will  be  read  by  youtn  with  all  the  interest  of  a  nprel,  and  eertaiiuy  with  mqeh  more  pro6t 

SHERWOOD.— DUTY  IS  SAFETJf ; 

Or,  Troublesome  Tom.   By  Mrs.  Sherwood.   One  vol.,  small  4to.,  illustrated,  25  cts. 

SHERWOOD.— THINK  BEFORE  YOU  ACT. 

By  Mrs.  Sherwood.    One  volume,  small  4to.,  wood-cuts,  cloth,  25  cents. 

SHERWOOD JACK  THE  SAILOR-BOY. 

By  Mrs.  Sherwood.    One  volume,  small  4to.,  wood-cuts,  cloth,  25  cenU. 

SHERWOOD.— CLEVER  STORIES  FOR  BOYS 

And  Girls.    By  Mrs.  Sherwood.    One  volmne,  square  16ma,  illustrated,  50  cts. 

0:^  This  volume  comprises  the  shore  three  separate  works. 

'*  Mrs.  Sherwood's  stories  carry  with  them  always  such  an  excellent  moral,  that  no  ebild  eaa 
read  them  without  becoming  better.'*— PAi^oil.  Emq. 

TAYLOR.— RHYMES  FOR  THE  NURSERY. 

By  the  author  of  "  Original  Poems."    Finely  illustrated,  square  16iao.,  50  cts. 
This  Tolome  has  been  tor  many  years  a  great  favorite  with  Um  young. 

VERY  LITTLE  TALES, 

For  Very  Little  Children,  in  single  Syllables  of  three  and  four  Letters— first  series 
One  volume,  square  18mo.,  numerous  illustrations,  cloth,  38  cts. 

Second  Srriks,  in  single  Syllables  of  four  and  five  Letters.    One  vol.,  square, 
18mo  ,  numerous  illustrations — to  match  first  series— 38  cents. 

WRIGHT— OCEAN  WORK,  ANCIENT  AND   MODERN; 

Or,  Evenings  on  Sea  and  Land.  By  J.  Hall  Wright,  author  of  "  Break£ut-Table 
Science."    18mo  ,  38  cents. 

0^  Pormin;  a  portion  of  the  second  series  of  "Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Children.** 

WORLD  (THE)  BEFORE  YOU ; 

Or,  The  Log-Cabin.    By  the  author  of  "  Three  Experiments  of  Living,"  "  The 
Huguenots  in  France  and  America,"  etc.    One  volume,  18nio.,  50  cents. 
It  is  truly  what  the  writer  intended  it  should  be :  **  A  Guide  to  Usefulness  and  Happiness.** 

YOUTH'S  BOOK  OF  NATURE; 

Or,  The  Four  Seasons  Illustrated,  being  Familiar  Descriptions  of  Natural  History, 
made  during  Walks  in  the  Country.     By  Rev.  H.  B.  Drapzr.    Illustrated  with 
upwards  of  50  wood  Engravings.    One  vol ,  square  16mo.,  75  cents. 
"  One  of  the  most  faultless  volumes  for  the  young  that  has  ever  hsm  issued.** — Ckr,  R^ett»^ 

ZSCHOKKE— THE  GOLDMAKER'S  VILLAGE, 

Truislated  from  the  German  of  H.  Zschokke,  ISroo.,  38  cents. 

pOr  Forminf  a  portion  of  the  second  series  of  "T^es  for  the  People  and  their  Childrsa.* 
*'  As  a  writer  of  ules,  no  author  pleases  us  so  well  as  Zschokke.    There  it  about  his  A»riss  s 
natomlness  of  incident  and  character  that  charms  as  beyond  measure.*' — TVi^aiis. 
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CLASSICAL  &  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

/IRNOLD.— A  FIRST  AND  SECOND  LATIN  BOOK 

And  Practic&l  Grammar.  By  Thomas  K.  Arnold,  A.M.  Revised  and  careftilly 
Corrected,  by  J.  A.  Spencer,  A.M.    One  volume,  12aio.,  neatly  bound,  75  cents. 

90r  If  preferred,  the  First  Latin  Book,  or  the  Second  Latin  Book  and  Grammar, 
ean  be  had  separately.     Price  50  cenu  each. 

The  chief  object  of  this  work  (vrhich  :s  founded  on  the  principlM  of  imitatioc  snd  fnqneBt 
repetition)  is  to  enable  the  pupil  to  do  ez*rciset  from  the  first  day  of  his  begiiuiiiif  bIs  aeeideiioo 

ARNOLD.— LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION: 

A  Practical  Introduction  to  Latin  Prose  Composition.  By  Thomas  K.  Arnold,  A.M. 
Revined  and  Corrected  by  J.  A.  Spencer,  A.M.  One  volume,  12aio.,  neatly 
bound,  $1,00. 

This  work  is  also  founded  on  the  pnnci|ilss  of  imitation  and  fteqnant  repetition.  It  is  at  onet 
a  Sjntaz,  a  Vocabukry,  and  an  Exeroiae  Book ;  and  coosiderabie  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
subject  of  Synonymes. 

ARNOLD.— A  FIRST  GREEK  BOOK ; 

With  Easy  Exercises  and  Vocabulary.  By  Thooaa  K.  Amuld,  A.M.  Revised  and 
Corrected  by  J.  A.  Spencer,  A.M.    12mo.  G2k  cts. 

ARNOLD.— GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION: 

A  Practical  introduction  to  Greek  Prose  CompncitioQ.  By  Thomas  K.  Arnold,  A.M. 
Revised  and  Correcte<I  by  J.  A.  Spencer,  A.M.    One  volume,  12mo.    TSc 

This  work  consists  of  a  Greek  Syntax,  (bunded  on  Duttmann*s,  and  Easy  Senteneas  traaalaled 
into  Greek,  after  given  Examples,  and  with  fiveo  Words. 

ARNOLD.— A  GREEK  READING  BOOK; 

Including  a  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Greek  Particles.  By  Thomas  K.  Arnold,  A.M. 
Revised  by  J.  A.  Spencer,  A.M.    One  volume,  12nio.  (in  Preiv.) 

ARNOLD.— CORNELIUS  NEPOS ; 

With  Practical  Questions  and  Answers,  and  an  Imitative  Exercise  on  each  Chap 
ter.  By  Thomas  K.  Arnold,  A.M.  Revised,  with  Additional  Notes,  by  Prof.  John 
son,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  in  the  University  of  the  City  oi  New- York 
One  neat  volume,  12mo.   6Si  cts. 

*^  Armold's  GasBK  ahd  Latin  Bbribs.— The  publication  of  this  raluable  collectioii  of  olas 
sical  school  books  may  be  regarded  as  the  preni^e  of  better  things  in  respect  to  the  mode  nfttach 
iaf  and  acquiring  languages.  Heretofore  boys  have  been  condetniwd  to  the  drudgery  of  fojw 
erer  Latin  and  Greek  Grammar  without  the  remotest  eoneeption  of  the  ralue  of  wbkt  they  wm 
Maming,  and  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  disgusted  wiUi  the  dry  and  anmeanf ng  task  * 
bat  now,  by  Mr.  Arnold's  admirable  method^eubetantially  tlie  same  wiih  that  of  OUf«idairff--«ha 
moment  they  take  up  the  studj  of  Latin  or  Greek,  they  begin  to  learn  aeoteoen,  to  aeqnira  ideas, 
to  see  how  the  Romans  and  Greeks  expressed  themsehres.  how  their  mode  of  expieiiBKNi  diflkied 
horn  onis.  and  by  degrees  they  lay  up  a  stock  of  knowledge  which  is  utterly  astooWiiw  to  thoas 
who  have  dragged  on  month  after  month  in  the  old-ftshioned,  dry,  and  Mioua  way  of  laaraing 
laoraagea. 

**  Mr.  Arnold,  in  fkot,  has  bad  the  good  sense  to  adopt  the  system  of  aatora.  A  ehild  leani  ha 
•wn  language  by  imitating  what  he  bean,  and  constantly  refwUng  it  till  it  is  ihai— sd  in  the 
memory ;  in  the  same  way  Air.  A.  puts  the  pupil  iramediataly  to  work  at  Eiareisas  iii  Latin  and 
Oraek,  involving  the  elementary  principles  of  the  language— words  are  supplied— Chs  Mode  of 
patting  ihem  together  is  tuld  the  pupil--be  is  shown  how  the  ancients  expresaed  their  ideas ;  and 
liim,  bv  repeating  these  things  again  and  again— «eeni»  ifemaif  ne— the  docile  papll  bu  than 
faiJtIibly  impressed  unon  his  memory  and  rooted  in  his  understanding. 

**  The  American  editor  is  a  thoroagh  classical  schofair,  and  has  been  a  inaetleal  farlwr  ftt 
eaan  in  this  city.  He  has  devoted  the  utmost  care  to  a  complete  revision  orllr.  Aiaold*8  woriuL 
has  orreeied  seveml  errors  of  inadvertence  or  otherwiae.  has  rearranged  and  impfoved  Tariooi 
■latten  in  the  early  volumes  of  the  series,  and  has  attended  most  diligently  to  the  seeaials  prial- 
Ib|  433  Mechanical  execution  of  the  whole.  We  anticipate  most  eonfidently  the  nsedv  adootkHi 
eftheae  works  in  our  sibools  and  collflfes."— Oar.  4*  Atf . 

90r  Arnold's  Smiet  of  Ctaasieal  Works  has  attained  a  eirculatioa  alsMNtnotialisM  la  *^ti# 
hsing  introduced  into  nearly  all  the  great  Public  Sekoob  and  loading  EdaeaCioaal  '■■^^iSiiffai' 
They  are  also  very  highlv  rieomroended  by  some  of  the  best  American  BehokA,  Ifar  istwiiwtisa 
Into  the  ClaHical  Scboobof  the  United  Btatea.  They  are  already  asad  in  the  Uaivsnily  t^  the 
City  of  New-Tork,  Rotgw*!  Femns  Institute,  N.  Y. ;  Uaipo  OoHaga,  flehsasetady;  Mt  flL 
llvy«hOoUega,  Md.;  Tals  CoUego^  NewHaven;  um  bo-^oos  iMgTsehoob  Tj^isthii  £. 
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O LASSICAL  &  SCHOOL   BOOKS— CoifTiNon 
ARNOLD— LECTURES  ON  MODERN  HISTORY. 

Bf  Thomaa  Arnold,  D.D.    With  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Prof.  Henrv  Reec 
One  volume  ISmo.,  91>25. 

{^  This  Toloma  hai  already  been  adopted  ei  a  text-book  in  tha  Unirenity  of  Pennsj Irani 
and  (Jnion  CoUege,  Schenectady. 

ADLER.— A  NEW  GERMAN  READER ; 

With  Reference  to  Ollendorff's  German  Grammar.  By  G.  J.  Adler,  Prof,  of  th 
German  Language  and  Lit.  in  the  Universitsr  of  the  City  of  New-Yorlt.   (In  Press. 

GRAHAM.-ENGLISH  SYNONYMES ; 

Classified  and  Explained,  with  Practical  Exerdees.  By  G.  T.  Graham,  author  ot 
"  Helps  to  English  Grammar,"  etc.  Edited,  with  illustrative  authorities,  by  Henry 
Reed,  Prof  or  Eng.  Lit.  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    One  volume,  12mo. 

**  It  ii  imiMMibla  not  to  pni**  both  the  dnign  and  execution  of  tiiia  woriu  It  fills  a  chasm  in 
our  scholastic  literature.  PreTions  to  this  publication,  we  had  but  three  works  of  the  kind, 
whether  for  young  or  old  ttodeota,  (Tmssler,  Taylor,  CrabbJ  and  not  one  of  them  is  practical 
enough  for  elementary  pnrpoees.** — Z^enitMs  AtJUnmttm, 

GESENIUS.— HEBREW  GRAMMAR,  BY  RODIGER. 

Gesenius's  Hebrew  Grammar.  E^nlarged  and  Improved  by  E.  Rtfdiger,  Prof,  of 
Oriental  Literature  in  the  University  of  Halle.  Translated  by  Be^j.  Davies,  Doct. 
in  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Leipsic ;  with  a  Hebrew  Reading  Book,  prepared 
by  the  translator,  carefully  reprinted  from  the  fouteenth  edition,  (just  published  ui 
Lundon,  by  Bagster.)    Complete  in  one  handsome  8vo.  volume. 

"  The  excellence  of  Gesenius*s  Grammar  is  univenally  acknowledged.  Its  adantotion,  hot) 
in  matter  and  method,  to  meet  the  wants  of  Hebrew  students,  is  triumphantly  established  by  tb* 
fkct  that  no  fewer  than  thirteen  editions  have  been  sold.  The  new  edition,  from  which  this  trans 
lation  has  been  made,  was  piepared  hj^  Prof.  Rddiger,  and  appeared  in  1845.  Among  liriag  Phi 
iologists,  there  are  but  few  names  in  higher  repute  than  RMiger's.  His  edition  of  this  Gramma 
mar  therefore  be  suppoeed  to  contain  some  real  improvements,  as  well  as  changes  and  additions 
aaa  this  presumption  is  faUj  borne  out  by  a  comparison  with  the  thirteenth  edition,  which  wa« 
itself  improTod  by  the  author*s  kst  revision.  The  addition  of  the  Reading  Book,  as  an  intra 
duction  to  the  translating  of  Hebrew,  will  prove  (the  compiler  bores)  of  material  service  to  tbn 
■tudeut  in  mastering  the  Grammar  and  acquiring  the  language."— £xC /row  TVaiiWai^s  Pr«(f 

GUIZOT.— GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION 

in  Europe,  from  the  &11  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution.  Trans- 
ited from  the  French  of  M.  Guizot,  Professor  of  History  to  hi  Faculte  des  Lettres 
of  Paris,  and  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Third  American  edition,  with  Notes 
by  C.  8.  Henry,  D.  D.    One  volume,  12mo,  $1,00. 

"  M.  Guizot,  in  his  instructive  Lectures,  has  given  us  an  epitome  of  modem  history,  distiuruisbed 
by  all  the  merit  which,  in  another  department,  renders  Blackstone  a  subject  of  raen  peenuar  and 
unbounded  praise— a  worl(  closely  condensed,  including  nothing  useless,  omitting  nothing  essen- 
tial ;  written  with  grace,  and  conceived  and  arranged  with  consummate  ability.**— B««ten  Tnv, 

KEIGHTLEY.— THE  MYTHOLOGY  OF  GREECE 

And  Italy ;  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Thomas  Keightley.  Numerotu 
wood-cut  Ulustrations.    One  volume,  18mo.,  half  botmd,  44  cents. 

*'  This  is  a  neat  little  volume,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purpoee  for  which  it  was  prepared.  It 
presents,  in  a  very  compendious  and  convenient  form,  every  thing  rehiting  to  the  subject,  of  im- 
nortanee  to  the  young  student*'—/..  /.  aiUtr. 

MICHELET.— HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC. 

By  M.  Michelet,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Ck)lleg8  of  Franee,  author  of  "  The 
History  of  France,"  etc.    One  vol.,  12mo. 


I  have  looked  over  Miohelet's  Roman  Histoiv  in  the  original,  with  the  admimtion  which  aU 
orks  of  that  great  master  must  inspire.    It  b  in  manv  raspeds  admirably  adapted  to  the  pni 
of  instmetioD  in  our  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  so.  **  Alom%:*  ('ottkr. 


the  works  of  that  great  master  must  inspire.    It  b  in  manv  raspeds  admirably  adapted  to  the  pnr- 
poees of  instmetion  *  ' '  *^  .      -•       *•  ...  - 
"*  Union,  Colftg: 

MANDEVILLE.— NEW  ENGLISH  READER: 

A  Course  of  Reading  for  Common  Schook  and  the  Lower  Classes  of  Academies, 
on  a  Scientific  plan ;  beiiif  in  part  an  abridgement  of  the  author's  "  Elements  « 
Beading  and  Oratory."  By  H.  Mandeville,  Prof,  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  BeHes 
Lettres  in  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y.    One  vohmie,  ISmo. 
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CLASSICAL   &  SCHOOL    BOOKS— CoirrauiD 
OLLENDORFF.— NEW  GERMAN  GRAMMAR. 

A  New  Moihod  of  I^amiriK  to  Read,  Write,  and  Speak  the  German  Lansoan. 
By  11.  G.  OlleiidorflT  Reprinted  from  the  Frankfurt  edition ;  to  which  is  added  a 
Systematic  Outline  of  the  diflferent  Farta  of  Speech,  their  Inflection  and  Um,  with 
ftili  Paradigins,  and  a  complete  list  of  the  Irregular  Verlw.  By  G.  J.  Adler,  Prof,  of 
the  ( jermaii  Language  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.     ISmo-,  91yS0. 

**  OlleDdorfr*!  New  Metliotl  of  Learning  to  Read, Write,  and  Speak  the  German  Language,  hm 
had  an  extensive  circulation  in  EnKlaod,  and  its  demand  in  this  countrr  also  has  constantly  beae 
iuereaaiii;;  of  late.  Nor  is  its  popularity  undoservod ;  fur  it  supplies  a  aefieieDcy  which  has  been 
lung  and  deeply  felt  by  all  those  who  have  engafod  in  either  teaching  or  learning  the  German. 


"  The  Cerman  has  hitherto  been  treated  too  mach  like  a  dead  language ;  and  hence  many,  di** 
custeil  with  the  cumbrous  terminology  and  crabbed  rules  which  in  Uic  very  ontset  met  their  eya 

up  tr  .....  •     .        .       —..     .    — .  ... 

leiffiB 
mar;  and  he  does  it  by  interblendi'ag  the  rales  with'saeh  copious  exercises  and'  idiomatic  expics- 


Sust 
are  given  up  the  anjuisition  of  the'  language  in  despair.    Oilendortf  has  completely  remedied 
'"^ '     vil.    Besioning  with  the  simplest  phrases,  be  gradually  introduces  every  principle  of  Gram* 


sions,  that,  by  a  few  months*  diligent  application,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  skilful  instructor, 
any  one  may  acquire  every  thing  that  is  essential  to  enable  him  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  convem 
in  the  language/'    ^fCj'  A  Key  to  (he  above,  in  a  separate  volume,  uuiftirm ;  price  75  c«nt«. 

OLLENDORFF.— NEW  FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 

A  New  Method  of  Learning  to  Read,  Write,  and  Speak  the  French  Lanfi[uage.  By 
H.  G.  Ollendorff.  With  an  Appendii,  containing  the  Cardinal  and  Ordinal  Nino- 
bera,  and  full  Paradigms  of  tlie  Regular  and  Irregular,  Auxiliary^  Reflective,  and 
Impersonal  VertM,  by  J.  L-  Jewett.    One  voiume,  fdmo.,  1^1,50. 

"  The  olan  pursued  in  teaching  the  French  is  snbstantially  the  some  with  that  developed  in  the 
(^rman  Method.  Avoiding  the  exclusively  didactic  character  of  the  older  treoiises  on  the  one 
hand,  and  tliu  tedious  prolixity  of  detail  which  eocumben  modern  sy«lems  on  the  otiier.  Olieudorif 
combines  and  tliorotighly  teaches  at  once  both  the  tlieory  and  practice  of  the  language.  Tiia 
nudent  who  pursues  his  method  will  therefore  be  relieved  from  the  apprehension  of  either  for- 
rettinft  his  rules  before  practice  has  grounded  him  in  their  princinles,  or  of  leamin*  sentences  bv 
rote  which  ho  cannot  aualyxe.  Speaking  and  writing  FVeneh,  which  in  other  systems  is  delaval 
until  the  learner  is  presumed  ti>  be  master  of  Etymoloiy  and  Syntax,  and  consequentlv  is  seldoa 
acquired,  by  this  method  is  commenced  with  the  first  lesson,  continued  throughout,  and  made  the 
•fficteut  ineaus  of  acquiring,  almost  imperceptibly,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  grammar:  and  this 
without  diverting  the  leanier*s  attention  for  a  moment  ttom  the  language  itself,  with  which  be  ii 
natiimlly  most  desirous  of  becoming  familiar. 

The  text  of  OlIendorflT.  carefully  mvtsod  and  corrected,  is  given  in  the  preeent  edition  withoot 
abridgment.  To  this  the  American  editor  has  added  an  Ap|>endix.  containing  the  oirdinal  aat 
Ordinal  Numbers,  and  full  conjugation  of  all  the  Verba.  The  work  is  thus  rendered  complele,  and 
the  necessity  of  consulting  other  treatises  is  wholly  obviated.** 

9^  A  Key  to  the  above,  in  a  separate  volume,  uniform ;  73  cents. 

OLLENDORFF.— NEW  ITALIAN  GRAMMAR. 

A  New  Method  of  Learning  to  Read,  Write,  and  Speak  the  Italian  Laniraage.  By 
II.  G.  Ollendorff.  With  Additions  and  Ck>rrections,  by  Felix  ForestiTrrof.  of  the 
Italian  Language  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  N.  Y.   One  vol.,  12nio.  (In  Press.) 

M.  Oliendorfr's  System,  applied  to  th4  study  of  the  Italian  liingnage,  nossessee  all  the  advaa 
tages  of  his  method  of  learning  the  Gorman  and  Frenen,  and  will  uiidouotedly,  as  its  merits  be 
come  known,  take  thepbtco  of  all  other  Grammars. 

^3Sr  A  Key  to  the  above,  In  a  separate  volume,  uniform. 

REID.— A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE; 

Containing  the  Prontmciation,  Etsrmology,  and  Explanation  pf  all  Wonls  authorised 
by  eminent  writers ;  to  which  are  added  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Roots  of  English 
Words,  and  an  accented  list  of  Greek,  Ladn,  and  Scripture  Proper  Names  Br 
Alexander  Reid,  A.M.,  Rector  of  the  Circus  School,  Edinbuivfa.  With  a  Critical. 
Preface  by  Henry  Reed,  Prof,  of  Eng.  Lit.  in  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  llmo.,  near  600  p-,  91. 
The  Bttention  of  Professois,  Students,  Tutors,  and  Heads  of  Familial  h  lolicitad  to  this  vohiaa 
Notwhhstanding  its  compact  sixe  and  distinctness  of  type,  it  compriaea  /erlf  Vimummi  s 
la  additioa  to  the  oofreet  orthoepy,  this  manual  of  words  contains  four  valuable  Imp 


M  aoaiuoa  va  uie  oofreei  orthoepy,  iiiia  manual  oi  wonis  eonuins  tour  valuable  tiHnrevwaeali>» 

L  The  primitivs  word  b  given,  and  then  follow  ths  imnediats  darivativas  hi  ebhabslieal  sr> 
dsr,  with  the  part  of  speech  appended. 

II.  After  the  primitive  word  is  inserted  the  original  term  whenos  it  Is  Ibnasd,  wilk  the  wum 
«f  the  bngusfs  nom  which  it  is  derived. 

m.  There  m  suMoined  a  Voeabulanr  of  'Jas  Roots  of  Esgllih  wofda  by  wUsfc  tke  wfmmm 

irpgrt  of  then  b  fauUiiUy  diaeoveiaUs. 

IV.  Ab  seosotsd  IM  to  ths  aanber  of  fiftasa  themaMi,  of  Oiesk  UiIil  and 
«v  Nsmss.  Is  added. 
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CLASSICAL  &  SCHOOL  BOOKS— Costtinued. 
SURRENNE.— THE    STANDARD    PRONOUNCING    DIC- 

nONARY  OF  THE  FRENCH  AND  ENGU8H  LANGUAGES,  in  two  parts. 
Part  one,  French  and  English  ;  part  two,  English  and  French ;  the  firet  part  com- 
prehending  words  In  common  use — terms  connected  with  Science— terms  belonging 
10  the  Fine  Arts— 4000  Historical  names— 4000  Geographioal  names— 11,000  terms 
latel?  published,  with  the  pronunciation  of  every  word  according  to  the  French 
Acaaemy,  and  the  most  eminent  Lexicographers  and  Grammarians ;  together  with 
750  Critiod  Remarks,  in  which  the  various  methods  of  pronouncing  employed  by 
different  authors  are  investigated  and  compared  with  each  other.  The  second  part, 
containing  a  copious  Vocabulary  of  English  words  and  expressions,  with  the  pro- 
nunciations according  to  Walker.  The  whole  preceded  by  a  practical  and  compre- 
hensive system  of  French  pronunciation.  By  Gabriel  Surrenne,  F.A.S.E.,  French 
Teacher  in  Edinburgh,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  French  Grammatical  Society 
of  Paris.    One  volume,  12rao.,  nearly  900  pages,  neatly  bound — 9^,50. 

**  Th!«  work  muit  hsTS  been  one  of  very  frest  Ubor,  ss  it  u  evidently  of  deep  reMsrch.  We 
hSTe  fiveo  it  a  carefal  ezaminstioii,  and  are  petlecUy  lafeia  Mvinf,  «re  have  uever  before  aeea 
anj  thing  of  the  kind  at  all  to  compare  with  it.  Oar  space  will  not  permit  lu  fire  more  tbas 
Uiu  general  testimony  to  its  value.  Long  as  the  title  it,  and  much  as  it  promises,  our  examination 
sf  the  work  proves  that  all  the  promises  are  fulfilled,  and  we  think  that  no  student  of  the  Frenck 
(anguoge  should,  for  a  moment,  hesitate  to  possess  himself  of  it.  Nor,  indeed,  will  it  be  found  less 
osefalt     ■  ..  .    -  _  - 


3o  where  be  mot  with  in  any  one  book.  Such  a  work  has  fur  a  long  lime  been  greatly  needed, 
\nd  Mr.  Surrenne  has  supplied  the  defieienev  in  a  masterly  style.  We  repeat,  therefore,  our  well- 
iigested  opinion,  that  no  one  in  search  ofa  knowled]»o  of  the  niceties  of  the  French  language. 


diould  be  without  it.*'— ATUiono/  Magaiinefor  May,  1846. 

TAYLOR.— A  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

HISTORY ;  comprising,  I.  Ancient  Histort,  containing  the  Pohtical  History, 
Geographical  Position,  and  Social  State  of  the  Principal  Nauons  of  Antiquity,  care- 
fully digested  if  om  the  Ancient  Writers,  and  illustrated  by  the  difcoveries  of  Modern 
Scholars  and  iTaTellen. 

U.  Modern  Histort,  containing  the  Rise  and  Prog[reis  of  the  principal  Euro- 
pflttn  Nations,  their  Political  History,  and  the  Changes  m  their  Social  Cfondition ; 
with  a  Hitirory  ut  tne  Colonies  founded  by  Europeans.  By  W.  Cooke  Taylor, 
LL.  D.,  ot  Tr I nitv  College,  Dublin.  Revised,  with  additions  on  American  History, 
by  C.  S.  Henry,  D.O.,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  N.  Y.  One  hand- 
some vol.,  8vo.,  of  800  pages,  ^,25.  GC^  ^oc  convenience  as  a  class-book,  the 
Ancient  or  Modem  portion  can  be  had  in  separate  volumes. 

This  Manual  of  History  is  fast  supemedinff  all  other  compends,  and  is  already  adopted  as  a 
text-book  in  Harvard,  Columbia,  Yale,  New-York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Brown  Unrrvnitias,  aad 
several  leading  Academies. 

WARNER.— RUDIMENTAL  LESSONS  IN  xMUSIC. 

ContahiinK  the  Primary  Instruction  requisite  for  all  Beginners  in  the  Art,  whether 
Vocal  or  Instrumental.  By  James  F.  Warner,  translator  of  "  Weber's  Theory  of 
Musical  Coinposition,"  "  KUblefs  Anleitung  zum  Gesang-Unterrichte,"  [Boetoa 
Academy *s  Manual,]  dice,  (Sec.    One  vol.,  IBino.,  cloth,  50  cenu. 

*  We  do  not  know  how  we  can  Ha  a  more  substantial  service  to  teachers  and  seholan  In  mnsie 


voeal  or  instrumental,  than  by  vkigxn^  them  to  adopt  this  volume  as  a  class  book.    It  is  full  i 
eoraplete  on  every  topic  eonnected  with  tho  subject,  clear  in  its  arrangement,  and  eoneise  in  ex- 
pression.   The  illustrntions  sre  numerous  and  ingenious,  and  must  prove  very  valuable  aids  to  the 
'earner,  in  compreheiidmg  tiie  subject,  as  well  as  to  the  teacher  in  imparting  instruction."— TViteae 


WARNER— FIRST  STEPS  IN  SINGING. 

The  Primary  Note  Reader,  or  First  Steps  in  Singing  at  Sight.  By  James  F.  War 
aer.     12mo.,  25  cents. 

This  volume  of  musical  exercises  Is  designed  as  a  supplement  to  the  author's  "  Rudlmental 
Cjassoos  in  Music."  The  two  works,  taken  together,  are  mtended  to  furaiah  the  beginner  in  voeal 
ansie,  with  a  complete  set  of  books  adapted  to  his  purpose. 

WRIGHT.— PRIMARY  LESSONS : 

(n  which  a  Single  Letter  is  first  Taught,  with  its  power :  then  another  Letter  is 
IViight  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  two  combined  into  a  Word— an  application  of 
he  letters  being  made  in  words  as  fast  as  they  are  learned.  The  words  thus  learned 
tfe  arranged  into  easy  sentences,  so  that  the  .earner  is  immediately  initiated  into 
Keading  Lessons.  By  Albert  D.  Wright,  author  of  "  Analytioal  Orthogmphy,** 
*^Mnolqpcal  Chart,  die;. 
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ARNOLD'S  CLASSICAL   SERIES. 

OPINIONS  OF    SCHOLARS. 

Pkuickto!! .  Deoenbef  X  I^fe 

6MTUIMBM.-U  wply  U>  foof  lattw.  I  Ii«t.  to  ..y  th^l  «■- i^?-;^  «*;"*"^ 
nmnmoB,  bmr  taitiiDoay  to  the  exoeUenoe  of  jour  lenes  of  Text  Books  (or  Sefaoob.  I  aau 
th^aflr  «M  of  Areold's  Latin  and  Greek  EzerciMs,  mud  coosider  ti>cm  decidfldlj  Mpefloriaw 
olbtt  lOMWiitnrT  Works  in  thow  Lanfuar*-  LVMAlf  COLEMAN,  D.,l>.. 

^^^     J  ^S^.  I/O*  0«rwa»,  Orrr*.  MrfZ.«««/-«V«r*» 

DkaK  Sim.— I  am  moeh  pleased  with  ^rnaU*»  Z^mtin  Bomkm.  A  dam  of  mj  older  h$/i- 
have  jut  fiaidiad  the  first  and  second  books.  Thej  had  stodied  Latin  Ibr  a  loac  timmlekm. 
bat  aoTer  mmderHooi,  it,  thejr  say.  at  they  tlo  now.  CH  AS.  M.  BLAKE, 

CUaneol  Tracker  t»  Brwa*tf  Prime^-mtroet  Jtcadtmf.  PUUidfku. 

AftXOLs'i  Liaaoifs  in  Latin  I  find  ansorpaaaed  ;  and,  if  the  GroriE  Lwiioai  by  thr  lae* 
anthor  shaU  niOTe  as  nseM,  tbey  wiU  form  the  oomneMeoaeat  of  •  near  etm  in  the  *wij  ef  tkr 
olMsics  in  thtt  ooaatry.  I  with  yon  abnndaat  saooeai  in  ao  nobfe  an  enterprise  as  fvaofas^M.- 
seboob  and  sefaolan  with  soeh  TalaaMa  booka.  SETB  DA  VIS. 

RmeUr  mf  Zaen*#  Ohrrrk,  B^m 

Aenold'8  Latin  uco  Oft»K  CoMPoaiTiox.  In  the  akiO  with  which  he  seta  fottb  te 
tdi—ia fif  peeuliaritie*,  u  wcU  as  in  the  diieotaesa  and  strnpIicttT  with  which  he  states  the  fsca 
of  the  Ancient  Langoagei,  Mr.  Arnold  has  no  snpenor.  I  know  of  no  books  to  adoHr^j 
adapted  to  awaken  an  tatatst  in  the  stndy  of  langnafp,  or  ao  weO  fitted  to  lay  the  ioaaihftm 
of  a  comet  scholarship  and  refined  taste.  N.  WHEELER. 

Primeifai  W0roe9trr  Cmeiy  Utgk  Sehtd. 

Mtaafts.  ArPLBTOK  :  Pshh.  Collkok,  GrrrrsBCBA.  Oct.  9,  tm. 

Dmu  SiiiT— The  (Wends  of  edocatkm  arenndergreatoWigaHona  to  voo  for  the  valnable  ssmy 
yon  have  rendered  bir  the  teoent  pablication  of  Arnold's  Oomelina  Nepoa.  i  have  cxaaosA 
the  edition  with  maoh  iatacest,  and  it  gives  me  plcasare  to  aajr  that  I  hichlv  approve  of  iC  A 
text-book  prepared  by  a  maa  so  distingniihed  for  scholarship,  experience,  and  anccess  ia  naitoj 
w  Dr.  Arnold,  cannot  fail  to  secure  nnivenal  favor.  The  mechanicml  execntaon.  and  the  s>^ 
acooraoy  whfdi  prevalb  throo^nt,  are  highly  creditable  to  the  Americaa  editor  aad  tb 
publisher. 

I  have  determined  to  introdnoe  the  edition  at  once  into  the  Acm^mical  Deparcacflt  «' 
Paaasylvaaia  Colkfe,  and  have  aocordingly  Sreeted  our  book  meivhanU  to  proeoie  eofees. 

BespeotfoUy,  yonn, 

M.  L.  STOERER,  A.  M.. 

Prt(f.  vf  Hittonf  ta  PtnmsylvoMia  CoUtge,  cad  PHneipiU  mf  the  JicadenUcmi  Drpmrtmai 

MB88E8.  AiTLBTOM  flt  Co. :  Oaklaki)  Hioh  Scbooi.,  Apiii  »,  1846. 

6entlemenr-I  acknowledge  with  many  thanks  the  reoeipt  of  T.  K.  Arnold's  Fust  avi 
Second  Latin  Book,  and  his  Introdnction  to  Latin  Proaa  Comp«»itioa.  The  style  in  whkh  tW 
books  are  got  up  is  not  their  only  recommendation.  With  thoroncfa  inatraction.  on  the  part  ef 
the  taaoher  using  these  books  as  taxt^books,  I  am  confident  a  nm3i  aaom  ample  letnra  fat  Ibr 
time  and  labor  bestowed  by  our  yooth  npon  Latin  most  be  aecared.  The  *«wm»  cert«nly  ha 
come  when  an  adraaoe  must  be  made  npon  the  old  methods  of  iitstractkm.  I  am  glad  to  haw 
a  work  that  promises  so  many  advantages  a*  Arnold's  Fiat  aad  Second  Latin  Book  to  begia 
I  have  little  doubt  of  the  icsnlt  of  the  experiment.  Very  leapeotfnDy 

A7  B.  RUSSELL 

£zera«t/rom  a  Report  of  an  Exammatian  tftkaMola  Departmtent.  aftke  P^rockimi  Sekadd 
St.  PomPa  Church,  Rome,  If.  r.,  <m  J^Hdaf,  MkrekfK,  IQilT^  ^^ 

******  But  were  we  to  sincle  out  any  part  of  the  examination  as  worthy  of  apecialaaliee. 
It  would  be  that  upon  "  Arnold's  First  Book  in  Latin."  Many  an  Acndenurauawhe  kM 
studied  Latin  in  the  ordinary  war  A>r  two  rears,  could  not  snatain  an  examaaation  as  did  the 
lads  of  thh  clan,  who  have  studied  Arnold's  Fint  Lessoaa.oaly  ahont  sax  «»*>«tht  AmaU** 
method  is  admirable  for  making  thorough  scholars  and  aocnraie  granunarian*  ;  hot  Aea  it  BHd« 
a  thorough  and  industrious  teadier  to  use  it  to  advantage.  Such,  evidently/ ia  Mr.  Piatt.  Be 
has  not  been  content  to  put  his  pupils  upon  vriling  out  tho  exercisea,  hot  they  have  bssa 
required  to  commit  thoron|pily  to  menkory  the  vocabolary  of  worda  in  eeudi  Icaaua  hmaaiMvih 
nouns  aad  verbs ;  and  as  soon  as  the^  have  teamed  the  worda  thor  bevia  to  mu  anmneas. 
Then  they  icani  oceasionaily  a  declension,  and  innmediately  are  made  to  pat  it  to  ase  Vr  eoa 
stmoting  saataaoaa  that  isqnue  the  oases  of  that  declension.  A  similar  method  wm  naiiaid  ia 
the  Enflish  Omnmar  aad  in  the  French."  p«— — 


D>  Appklon  ^  Co.^s  Educational  PuhUcaiions, 

GRAHAM'S  ENGLISH  SYNONYMES. 

OPINIONS   OP   ITS   MERITS. 

CiimuL  Irstitcts,  No.  53  North  Sixth  Stiwt,  Philadelphia. 
MiatRs.  G.  S.  ArPLBTON  it  Co. : 

Gentlemen, — Havtag  frequently  enjoined  npon  teachen  and  pnUbhen  the  neoeuity  of  a 
School  Book  on  English  Sjnionoiny,  yon  may  jndgeof  the  fiatifleation  with  which  I  arose  from 
aa  examination  of  the  copy  of  '*  Oraham'i  Synonymei/'  reoeired  by  yonr  politenen. 

The  work  hai  been  introdnoed,  and  proved  highly  acoeptaUe  to  onr  daaet  in  English  com- 


The  arrangemedt  is  philoftophical,  the  nicer  thadea  of  difllRence  are  drawn  with  tnAcient  di«> 
tinctncM,  and  the  qvotationa  are  ehaate  and  elefant — indnding  the  ^emi  of  onr  language.  I 
cannot  bat  congratohfte  yon  npon  the  pnblication  of  this  valuable — this  indispensable  addition 
to  onr  tchool  Kteratnre  and  with  many  thanks  for  yonr  favor,  I  remain  your 

Obedient  servant,  ALFRED  L.  KENNEDY,  Principal. 

Feb.  G,  1847. 


Stillwatsr,  Sar^tooa  Co.,  N.  Y..  Feb.  lOlh,  1847. 
MxBsaa.  D.  Applkton  &  Co. 

Some  two  or  three  weeks  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  from  yoo  a  copy  of  G.  F. 
Graham's  "  English  Synonymes."  I  would  say  that  I  consider  it  a  work  of  priceless  value,  ar 
ranged  and  clarified,  with  reference  to  comprehensiveness,  most  successfully,  all  the  words  de- 
fined most  accurately,  their  distinctions  clearly  shown,  and  the  illustrations  very  pertinent,  while 
the  exercises  are  peculiarly  calculated  to  impress  the  importance  of  purity  and  accuracy  in  speak- 
ing and  writing  the  English  language.  In  fine,  I  see  not  how  any  scholar  can  consider  his  Llirary 
coraptete  without  this  volume,  or  any  seminary  its  coune  of  instruction  respeetAble  without  this 
branch  of  study.  It  is  not  to  supersede  any  other  author  that  the  present  work  is  got  up,  but  it 
ut  to  supply  a  text  book,  the  want  of  which  many  of  onr  most  distinguished  teachers  have  long 
felt ;  and  it  is  a  subject  of  no  little  gratification  that  the  author  has  so  completely  succeeded  in 
his  first  attempt.  I  can,  without  hesitation,  most  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  all  who  love  pure 
Enghsh,  or  wish  to  cultivate  deamees  in  their  mother  tongue.  The  style  and  typogiaphy  of  the 
work  indicate  much  taste  and  good  judgment,  and  yoo  have  my  best  wishes  for  success  in  fint 
offering  to  the  public  a  Class  Book  on  this  mterestiBg  subject. 

HIRAM  BAXTER,  M.  D. 


" '  Accustom  yourselves,*  says  Coleridge,  in  his  '  Aids  to  Reflection,*  *  to  reflect  on  the  words 
you  use,  hear,  or  read ;  their  birth,  derivation,  and  history  1  For  if  words  are  not  things,  they 
are  living  powers,  by  which  the  things  of  most  importance  to  mankind  are  actuated,  combined, 
and  humanized.* 

"  If  ever  a  people  needed  hinto  on  this  subject,  it  is  ourselves ;  and  Mr.  Reed  has  performed 
a  worthy  and  acceptable  service  In  bringing  forward  this  excellent  book  of  reference.  His  own 
Introduction,  and  the  series  of  illustrative  anthorities  which  he  has  added,  much  increase  the 
value  of  the  work ;  and,  of  the  whole,  we  oMy  safdy  say  that  then  has  been  no  book  of  Eng- 
lish Synouymes  comparable  to  this  in  compactness,  oopionsness  of  exphmation,  and  ekempnes»-^ 
that  grand  point  with  so  many  students.  It  is  full  of  useful  information  oo  the  subject  of  stylo, 
and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  many  of  our  writers  and  public  men,  who  are  utteriy  uncon- 
scious of  their  glaring  need  of  such  a  manual.  How  fisw  even  of  those  whose  thoughts  deserve 
the  best  iiosftible  dress,  take  any  pains  to  choose  between  words  of  diflerent  tkndes  of  meaning ! 
yet  how  much  of  the  efllcacy  of  language  depends  upon  such  a  choice ! 

"  The  opening  dtsserUtion  of  Mr.  Graham  sets  forth  some  important  philolo|^oal  prindples  in 
the  clearest  and  most  intelligible  manner ;  and  the  whole  book  is  so  free  from  '  words  of  learned 
length  and  thundering  sound,'  as  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  more  advanced  daasei  in  schools.'*— 
Christian  Examiner. 


D.  AppleUm  4*  Co,^8  Educational  FuhHcaUonM. 


RBID'S  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

OPINIONS   OF   ITS   MERITS. 

NKWBumTroKT,  Nov.  13, 1846. 
MEiima.  D.  Amrroif  ft  Co. : 

Gentlemen, — ^I  hftve  recently  received,  throngh  one  of  yonr  afent*,  a  copy  of  **  Reid'« 
English  Dictionnry/'  and  I  tm  happy  to  say  that  I  connder  it  a  work  offreat  excdlenoe,  and.  in 
many  reipeett,  superior  to  any  thinf  of  the  kind  which  has  pieoeded  it.  The  definitjoni  nn 
given  with  nnoiaal  aocnraoy  and  praeision  ;  and  the  introduction  of  the  rooto  from  which  osr 
words  are  derived  is  a  feature  in  the  work  which  every  scholar  must  commend.  I  have  intro- 
duced this  Dictionary  into  my  school  in  place  of  Worcester's,  nnd  find,  as  I  anticipated,  thai  my 
scholan  are  vwy  much  interestad  in  it. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  with  great  respect, 

Your  very  obedient  «rvant, 
ELIAS  NASON,  PHndpal  IM.  High  S€M90l,  Xtwbmrfport. 


RiiD'e  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  is  an  admirable  book  for  the  use  of  schools.    Ir« 
plan  combines  a  greater  number  of  desirable  conditions  for  such  a  work,  than  any  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  executed  in  general  with  great  judgment,  fidelity,  and 
•  aoouraey. 

C.  8.  HENRT. 
Prof.  ^fFkOoMfk^^  Hi9Ur^,mnd  BMes  Lettrtt,  ia  the  UuivtrsttpcftksCitftifJirewrfrk. 

PuLLipa  School,  Bostox. 
I  have  examined  Raid's  English  Dictionary,  and  am  much  pleased  with  the  plan  end  execu- 
tion of  the  work.  Much  matter  is  condensed  into  a  small  compass.  All  words  in  good  use  arp 
selected  and  deariy  defined.  Each  word  is  so  marked  as  to  indicate  its  pronunciation,  and  the 
value  of  the  work  b  much  enhanced  by  containinf  the  dnivation  of  every  word.  I  hope  it  will 
meet  with  that  share  of  patronage  which  it  liohly  deserves. 

SAMUEL  S.  GKREVE^JUMUrnftke  PkiUipt  ScAm/. 

I  fully  oooenr  in  the  opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  Greene  and  should  be  much  pleawd  by  thp 
utrodofllkm  of  the  Dictionary  into  our  public  schoob. 

T.  BAKER. 
Principal  tfth»  Bt/fUtam  SchMt,  BtUm. 

After  such  an  examination  of  "  Raid's  EngUsh  Dictionary,**  as  I  hava  been  able  to  make,  I 
may  safely  say  that  I  consider  it  superior  to  any  of  the  School  DietionaiieB  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  Its  accurate  and  concise  definitions,  and  a  voeabulaiy  of  the  roots  of  EB(lish  word*, 
drawn  from  an  author  of  such  authority  as  Bosworth,  are  not  among  the  least  of  its  axcaUenciok. 

M.  P.  PARKS. 
dcpfM*,  tmd  Pr^feaatr  af  Elhies,  U.  S.  MUiUrf  Aeadn^f,  Wtt  Pmmt. 

I  bavaaxamined  RflU*s  English  Dkitkmary  with  great  earn,  and  am  giaatly  pb— d  wiili  it. 
Tha  plan  k  exoq^t,  and  tha  anthor  has  evidently  bestowed  great  anaatiOB  to  niaola  aaanracj 
in  the  details  of  azaontiM.    I  hope  to  tea  tha  book  azteuivaly  nsad. 

JOHN  FROST. 
PnfUMir  tf  BMn  iMtm,  PkUaidfkim  High  Sek^, 

Rbiii*!  EaauiH  Dictioxakt.— After  a  aaiafol  azamiaation,  I  am  ooaviMad  that  the 
work  hae  rtiong  daime  npo»  tha  attantlon  of  faanhaw  generally.  U  b  of  ooavantet  die.  baaa- 
tifally  atacani,  wd  laams  wall  adaplad  to  tha  nse  of  loboUii,  flom  the  aownoo  lobool  !•  tha 
nnivanhy.  D.  H.  CHA8R. 


D.  Appleton  ^  Co.'s  Educational  Publications. 


PEOF.  MANDEVILLE'S  COURSE  OF  READING. 

OPINIONS   OF   ITS   ^^ERITS. 

[Letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Bojd,  Aothor  of  the  "  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  Litenry  Crili- 
run.'*  apd  "  Eoketio  Moral  Philosophy. "] 

WATKRTowif,  Deo.  S8,  I&IG. 

Haviof  examined,  with  lome  caie,  the  raeeiit  work  of  Prof.  Mandeville,  eatttM  a  **  Coone 
of  Readiaf ,"  I  am  free  to  expren  the  opinion  that  it  ponettet  transcendent  claim*  to  pnblic  ac- 
ceptance and  Qte.  It  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse,  like  the  reodinf 
books  in  common  nse,  bat  a  work  on  the  art  of  muling,  constmcted  npon  a  plan  that  seems  pe- 
caliarly  wdl  adapted  to  accomplish  more  by  far  than  other  reading  books.  It  embraces  a  phi- 
ioiophical  analysis  of  the  English  language,  in  iu  letten,  elementary  sounds,  and  various  forms 
of  sentences.  The  nature  and  uses  of  the  various  parts  of  speech  are  very  propeiiy  and  minutely 
explained  as  a  preliminary  to  the  classification  and  description  of  aU  the  sentences  or  formulas 
of  thought  to  be  found  in  tlie  English  language.  Numerous  examples •f  eadi  kind  of  sentence 
are  given  t^crutelf,  and  instructions  for  the  manner  of  reading  them  are  fVimished.  By  tliio 
process  the  acquisition  of  the  art  of  reading  must  be  greatly  fadlitated^  The  next  process  car- 
ries the  student  forward  to  the  reading  of  pangraphs,  as  found  iu  the  connootions  and  rdationx 
of  ordinary  discourse,  and  these  are  to  be  analyxed  into  their  component  parti  aoooidinf  to  in- 
stmettons  {Merknuly  given  and  acted  npon  in  the  mding  of  separate  and  classified  sentenoes. 

I  agree  with  the  author  in  the  belief  that  his  work  is  pecnUuly  well  ad^ited  to  impart  a 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  English  language ;  that  it  lays  a  broad  and  jnst  foundation  for 
an  intelligent  and  correct  delivery ;  that  it  prepares  the  pupil  for  the  study  of  English  Grammar, 
and  indeed  introduces  him  to  a  practical  and  useful  acquaintance  with  not  a  small  part  of  what 
properly  belongs  to  the  science  of  Grammar,  but  not  less  so  to  the  art  of  Reading ;  and  further,, 
that  it  furnishes  a  very  happy  introduction  to  the  art  of  Rhetoric,  or  of  English  Composition. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  work  are  briefly  set  forth  by  the  author  in  the  following  words— 
"  Every  sentence  in  the  language  is  dcKribed  ;  and  every  sentence  has  its  own  ddfvery.  The 
slmcture  learned  therefore  by  one,  two,  or  at  most  three  reviews,  it  b  learned  forever.  Hence- 
forward as  soon  as  a  aenteBoa  falls  under  the  observation  of  the  pupil,  he  knows  how  it  should 
be  read ;  and  while  he  caa  read  it,  he  can  give  a  solid  reason  for  its  bdng  read  in  that  partienlar 


Bach  being  the  genecal  featnres  of  the  work  onder  eonaidaration,  I  shall  ooBsider  it  ^  pleasing 
duty  to  make  an  experiment  of  its  value  with  classes  and«r  my  care,  and  to  recommend  the  same 
experiment  to  other  iastraoton. 

J.  R.  BOTD, 
Prine^fmt  J^trttn  Ctunty  fiutitutc. 


November  97, 1846. 
IliAR  Sir,— Having  examined  with  oonsidemble  care  *'  Mandeville's  Gonise  of  Reading,"  1 
consider  it  of  far  more  piaotical  value,  as  a  means  of  making  correct  readers,  than  any  other 
(hot  has  come  under  my  observation  ;  and  although  sensible  of  the  inconvenience  arising  from  a 
frequent  change  of  books,  I  cannot  avoid  the  conviction  that  the  introduction  of  the  work  un- 
der consideraUon.  would  greatly  faciliute  the  progress  of  the  pupil  ia  this  elegant  and  useful  ac- 
complishment. The  author  has  not  attempted  a  servile  imitation  of  what  others  have  done,  but 
has  originated  an  entirely  new  plan— a  plan  as  scientific  as  it  is  original,  and  as  weful  as  it  is 
beautiful.  I  cannot  but  deem  it  a  valuable  accession  to  the  means  of  instmotion  employed  iu 
our  common  schools  and  academies.    I  shall  introdvoe  it  hito  my  own  school. 

Vary  rsepeetfolly, 

J.  H.  PURKITT. 
Mt.  Plsuamt  Boardino  and  Day  Bchool,  t 
Roxbury,  Mass.  ( 


AOOOHPANIHENT  TO  OLLENDORFF'S  GERMAN  GRAMKAX. 
D.  Applcton  ^  Co.  Publish 

A  PROGRESSIVE  GERMAN  READER 

FREPARED  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 

OLLENDORFF'S    GERMAN    GRAMMAR. 
WITH  COPIOUS  NOTES  AND  A  YOGABULABT. 

BY    G.   J.    ADLE  R, 

Mur/Mvor  0/  tka  <7«nM«  Lmnguagt  and  Littrmtun  in  dU  Univtrtity  </  tkt  Ck'Cy  •/  J\r.  f 
One  neat  Volume,  I2iiia    $1- 

IIm  favoorable  ree«pUon  which  OIleodorfT*!  G«nuao  Grammar  has  received  frum  the  Araenou. 
pablic,  lia*  induced  tha  Publiahen  aod  tiie  Editor  to  comply  with  the  rery  geneiml  demand  foi 
a  OemuM  Rtader. 

Complaints,  more  or  len  loud,  hare  been  made  both  by  teacher  aod  learner,  ajpiinit  mmt  uf  the 
Keaden  lieratofbre  oAied  to  the  public  in  this  country,  ai  well  as  in  England  and  Gennnny 
Books  of  this  kind  now  in  the  market,  may  be  reduced  to  two  elasMs :  1st.  Stlectitms  fnm  tkt 
German  Cfa««tc#,  or  Elegant  Extract*,  corresponding  somewhat  to  our  English  Readen.  Of 
these,  two  deserve  special  notice,  riz.  GsoRaK  MimL*a  Peoik  Amtbolooy,  (Carlsruhe  and 
lioodou,  1630,)  aod  in  this  country.  FoLLSN*a  Gbrmaii  Rbadkr.  The  objections  to  the  roriMr 
•re,  that  it  contains  no  poems,  and  hence  lacks  an  e«ential  element  of  an  introduction  to  Germsb 
Literature,  and  pwMnts  too  little  rariety  to  the  learner;  it  has,  moreoror,  no  Tocnbulnry,  and  th» 
most  dilBcult  passages  are  oi\en  left  unnotieed  in  the  annotations.  The  latter  i^  ai  it  repirds  0.<> 
▼ariety  and  the  good  taste  exhibited  in  its  matter,  far  superior  to  any  other  similar  work,  and  has 
t»r  many  yean  been  almost  the  only  Beader  in  use  among  oa.  To  learners  not  classically  edo 
cated,  however,  (and  to  many  that  are,}  the  pieces  near  the  beginning  are  by  far  too  difficult,  and 
the  assistance  too  scanty.  The  arrangement  is  not  progressiTO,  so  that  pieces  near  the  end  uf  the 
book  are  much  easier  than  many  in  the  beginning  or  middle. 

Sd.  The  second  class  of  Beaders  are  sneb  as  profess  to  faeUitaU  the  business  of  reading.  They 
,  are  generally  based  on  the  Hamittonian  method,  i.  e.,  the  pieces  are  accompanied  with  transla- 
tiona,  either  nUsrlinear  and  litem/,  or  frta  and  apposiu.  The  difleolty  with  the  books  of  this 
class  is,  that  they  leave  the  kamer  where  they  found  him,  unable  by  himself  to  account  for  the 
grammatical  construction  of  a  sentence ;  and  when  he  lays  aside  the  book  to  take  up  another,  he 
iadt  that  it  is  one  thing  to  read  by  the  aid  of  a  translation  and  quite  another  to  read  undeivtand- 
mgly.  The  principal  books  of  this  class  are  ZiMaur'e  Oermmn  TVocAer,  (Heidelberg  and  Ixw- 
doa,  IKI9,)  Oand**  lAterarjf  Companion,  (Frankfort,  1841,)  better  In  its  selections  than  the  first, 
and  BokunC*  German  Reader,  (Philadelphia.) 

The  plan  of  this  German  Beader  is  as  follows,  vis.: 

1.  The  pieces  are  both  proee  and  poetry,  selected  from  the  best  authon,  and  an  so  anaaged  as 
to  present  sufficient  variety  to  keep  alive  the  interest  of  the  scholar. 

8.  It  is  progressive  in  Ha  nature,  the  pieces  being  at  first  very  short  and  easy,  and  InerauiDg  Im 
diAcnIty  and  length  as  the  learner  advances. 

S.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page  constant  references  to  the  Grammar  are  made,  the  diffiealt  pM- 
sagai  an  explained  and  rendered.  To  encourage  the  Ant  attempt  of  the  learner  as  aoeh  aa  pom- 
hie,  the  twenty-one  pieces  of  the  first  section  are  analysed,  and  all  tha  ■absssaiy  woffds  ghee  el 
(he  bettoa  of  the  page.    The  notes,  which  at  fint  are  very  abundam,  diminish  as  the  karaer  ai- 


4.  It  ooDUlns  jlee  itetiom.  Tbe/ref  eonUins  easy  pieees,  chiefly  in  prosa,  with  all  the  woi4a 
neeesMry  for  translatieff  them ;  the  eeecnd,  short  pieees  in  prose  and  poaliy  ebany  tdj,  with  ee- 
piees  D«Caa  and  randarings ;  the  third,  short  popular  Ules  oTORiini  end  oChen;  th  famrtk^  Mlaei 
ballads  and  other  poems  fhun  BtTcaoBR,  Gobtbb,  Schiller,  Uhlaxb,  Bcb*  a,  CsAHuea 
fee.;  theX/U,  prose  eztraeU  ftoan  the  flrat  ehisies. 

S  At  the  end  is  added  a  vooabvlart  of  all  the  words  oeearrii^  lo  the  keek. 


COMPANION  TO   OLLENDORFF'S  ITALIAN  GRAMMAR 
2>.  Applet  on  if  Co.pubUsh 

CRESTOMAZIA  ITALIANA: 

k   COLLECTION   OF 

SELECTED  PIECES  IN  ITALIAN  PROSE, 

~  ESIGXf BD  AS  A 

CLASS  READING-BOOK  FOR  BEGINNERS 

IN   THB   STUDY   OF 

THE  ITALIAN  LANGUAGE. 
By    E.    FELIX    FORESTI,   LL.  D., 

nOFKSSOR  OF  THE  ITALUN  LAlfOUAOK'jLlfD  LITERATURX  IN  COLVMBU   OOLLIM 
AND  IN  THB  UNIVER8ITT  OF  THB  CITT  OF  NBW-TOBX. 

One  neat  Vdame,  I9ma    Price  |^1 


Prbfacb. — ^ThiB  volome  is  intended  as  a  reading-book  for  those  who  are 
commencing  the  etudy  of  the  Italian  language ;  and  the  Grecism  of  its  title— 
Crestomaxia  Italiana — sufficiently  indicates  that  it  contains  a  selection  si 
pleasing  and  useful  pieces  of  Italian  prose,  taken  from  the  best  writers. 

In  its  compilation,  the  aim  has  been  more  particularly  to  engage  the  mind 
and  enlist  the  feelings  o^  the  student ;  for  to  read  without  sympathy,  is  to  ae 
quire  a  distaste  for  learning — to  march  without  making  progress.  For  tlus 
reason,  principally,  preference  has  been  giTcn  to  modern  authors,  most  ci 
whom  are  still  living.  It  is  not  meant,  by  so  doing,  to  dispute  the  nnirer- 
sally  acknowledged  merit  of  the  andent  Italian  writers  registered  in  the  classie 
catalogue  approved  by  the  despotical  dictatorship  of  the  Academy  of  the 
Crusca.  They  art  unquestionably  roasters  in  purity  of  language  and  style ; 
but  the  subjects  upon  which  they  wrote  are  not  the  best  calculated  to 
inspire  with  sympathy  and  interest  the  young— especially  the  young  Ameri- 
can— mind.  On  the  contrary,  modem  authors,  influenced  by  the  existing 
principles  relative  to  social  improvement,  and  by  a  philosophical  criticism 
far  superior  to  that  of  the  ancients,  wrote  in  Italy,  as  elsewhere,  with  more 
depth  of  thought,  freshness  and  vigour  of  style,  and  in  a  tone  and  spirit  more 
in  accordance  with  the  opinions  and  taste  of  the  present  lime  ;  and  it  is  quits 
probable  their  writings  will  be  more  relished  by  the  readers  of  to-day. 

The  selections  contained  in  this  volume  have  been  made  from  the  works  of 
eminent  men,  whose  fame  rests  upon  an  authority  of  &r  more  weight  and 
power  than  that  of  the  Crusca— the  united  public  voice  of  their  native  country. 

The  Italian,  owing  to  the  freedom  of  its  construction,  is  not  so  grammaticalqr 
simple  as  the  French ;  it  is,  besides,  exceedingly  rich  in  idioms:  to  fitdlitate, 
therefore,  the  progress  of  the,  student,  in  the  rendering  of  the  most  diffienh 
idiomatic  foims  or  phrases,  a  gtoasary  bag  been  nibjolned  to  each  partieiilar 


D.  AppUton  4*  Co.'#  Educatiotud  PtMicatums. 

PRIMARY  LESSONS: 

BEING  A  SPELLER  AND  READER,  ON  AN  ORIGINAL  PLAN, 

b  wUeli  one  letter  ii  taught  at  a  lenon,  with  iti  power ;  an  application  beinf  Inmadiatelv  made 
io  wordi,  of  each  letter  thui  learned,  and  thou  wurdk  being  directly  arranged  into  readlafMMna. 

BY  ALBERT  D.  WRIGHT, 

▲uUxoT  of  'AaAlTtical  Ortho^rEphy,' '  Phonological  Charts'  fto. 

One  neat  Tolame,  18mo.  containing  144  pagei,  and  28  engravings.    Price  121c.  bii. 

Id  thb  new  work  on  an  original  plan,  fur  teaching  the  mdimentt  of  reading,  the  foiloMr- 
ing  mn  tome  of  iti  peculiar  leaturet : 

1.  One  letter  or  curabination  is  proiented  at  a  Icaioa,  and  at  the  Mnae  time  iti  eleroentarj  wouai 
k  Uofht. 

S.  As  fait  as  the  letten  are  learned,  an  application  is  immediately  made,  by  using  them  sya- 
ibaUeally  in  familiar  words. 

3.  No  word  is  given,  in  which  a  letter  ocean,  that  has  not  been  previously  iaanied,  in  the 
above  synthetic  method. 

4.  Tm  capital  letters  are  taught  one  at  a  time,  and  by  review  in  reading  lessons. 

5.  The  plan  of  nutting  the  letten,  with  their  elementarv  sounds,  together  into  word*,  by  this 
oririnal  svttem  of  synthaais,  it  is  believed  will  greatly  facilitate  the  acquision  of  words,  and  ei 
leir>*'M  ana  their  powers. 

6.  The  words  are  systematically  presented  in  the  synthesis,  being  classified  by  their  vowel  soaodi 
and  terminUing  consonants ;  and  generally,  at  the  end  of  each  class,  they  are  arranged  into  litlls 
■pellini  lessons. 

7.  llie  learner  is  immediately  Initiated  into  reading  leMont,  compoeed  of  words  of  two  or  thiee 
letten,  and  is  then  led,  progressively,  into  more  difficult  words. 

8.  The  reading  lessons  aro  eompoead  enlicely  of  the  words  previously  presented  in  the  syntbesk 
or  the  spelling  lessons. 

0.  The  cuts  are  intended  to  iDottrale  the  reading  lessons,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  yooi^ 
and  to  lugntt  thoughts  for  oral  inBtmction,  and  for  eonverMtioo  to  children. 

10.  TbeDook  constitutes  a  Primary  Spelling-book  and  Reader, — thus  combining  two  books  (a 
ooe  of  144  pages,  adapted  to  families  and  schools. 

The  advantages  of  a  system  of  ttpplieatwnt  by  which  the  child  is  permitted  to  tut  the  letten  ai 
fkst  as  they  aio  learned,  by  forming  little  words  with  them,  and  then  by  arranging  these  wosk 
into  easy  ssBtenees,  must  be  obvious  to  every  parent  and  teacher. 

Jit  m  Mmting  e/MsCovuty  mi  7Vw»  SiqferittUndaMta  of  tJU  Onntf  ^f  GrseiM,  Oct.  87, 1816^ 


It  was  unanioMrasIy  Easolved,  that  we  are  fkTOorablv  imprsssed  with  the  method  of  teacLiag 
*.  ,_-L-^    __^  __  ___.    eoune  of  reading,  as  exhil ''   '  •    -•       ■ 

larr  Ijassooe— and  belieTing  that  ii  

moea  fkeilitated  Dy  the  mo  of  that  work,  we  recommend  it  to  the  teacheis,  and  to  those  whe 


the  Alphabet,  and  an  oarty  eoune  of  reading,  as  exhibited  in  the  plan  and  arrangeaieat  oi 
Wrifffars  Primary  Lassooe— and  belieTing  that  instruction  in  this  branch  of  education  will  be 


haTt  ehildran  to  be  Inslnictsd ;  and  add  it  to  the  list  of  Text  Books  recommended  in  this  County 
WM.  F.  TERHUNE,  Onmlf  AqMnatea^Rt,  Chaibkar. 

NEW  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  READER. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE: 

COHTAinifO, 

FABLES,  SELECT  TALES.  REMARKABLE  FACTS, 

AMUSING   AMB0DOTS8,    BTC. 


A   DICTIONARY 

or  ALL  TBI   WOKM,  TBAIWL4TBD   INTO   UnLMH 

By  M.  Db  FIVA8, 

Member  of  seTsral  Lltorajy  Boeletlee. 

One  neftt  Volume,  Iftmo.    Price  50  cents 


Ji  flMllity  otk 

b  the  Dletiooarj  at  the  end,  fa  glren  the  lasanlcf  of  tf<ty  woid  eoeUlaaJ  h  Ihe 

The  ttplanatory  words  aro  plaeed  at  the  end  of  the  book, ' •'--*--'   . 

by  tkb  method  leanars  will  derive  eoosiderable  beoefit. 


instead  of  at  Ike  faol  of  Ite 

the  as 
it  Is 
aeeoptaUo 


TlMMb  lUs  work  b  designedly  for  the  nse  of  sehooh,  the  author  hes  borne  ta  bM,  that  wman 
of  the  InrMn  of  Fkooeh  an  adoha,  therefote  while  it  Is  adapted  lor  yo«thlU  stnilart^  « 
eedaa-  j«r  has  tko  bean  made  to  oMke  it  aeeenlablo  to  those  or  mora  advaaeed  ue. 


D.  AppleUm  4*  Co.  V  Educational  PubUcathns, 
NEW  MODERN  FRENCH  READER. 

MOKCEAUX  CHOISIES  DES  AUTEURS  MODERNES, 

A   LA   USAGE   D£   LA   JEUNESSE  ; 

With  a  Vocabulary  of  the  New  and  Difiiciilt  Words  and  Idiomatic  Phrases 

adopted  in  Modem  French  Literature. 

By  F.  rowan. 

Edited  bj  J.  L.  JEWETT,  «liU»rorOI]mdorff 'i  French  Syvtem. 

1  vol.  l3mo. 

Tim  chief  object  of  the  preieiit  rolaine  it  to  offer  the  meuii  of  maluBf  the  yoath  acqoainted 
with  the  French  Lanfvafe,  oi  it  it  tpoken  in  the  prewntdmy,  and  as  it  is  presented  in  the  work* 
of  the  modem  aathon  of  France,  withont  the  risk  of  sullying  the  mind  or  the  jonng  reader,  by 
an  introduction  to  such  scenes  and  principles,  as  but  too  often  disgrace  the  pages  of  writers  who 
would  be  an  honor  to  hnmanitv,  were  their  moral  qualities  but  e^ual  to  their  genius. 

The  second  is  to  facilitate  the  task  of  the  teacher,  by  endeavoruig  to  render  the  work  attractive 
in  the  eyes  of  the  pupil ;  and  such  selections  have  tlwrefore  been  made,  as  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
iatercating  and  entertaining  to  the  Toung  reader,  while  at  the  same  time,  they  will  prove  worthy 
spedroens  of  the  peculiar  stvle  of  their  respective  authors,  and  sufBdentIv  demonstrate  the  great 
idiomatic  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  the  French  Language,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century. 

The  Americaa  edition  of  the  work  n  rendered  stfll  more  valuable  and  interesting  by  the  addi 
tion  of  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Sismoudi  and  Mignet,  modem  hirtorians  of  distingcbbed 
merit.    The  vocabulary  of  new  and  difficult  words  and  idiomatic  phrases  is  also  more  con- 


thoiough  revision,  with  a  view  to  accuracy  in  every  paracular ;  and  the  orthography  has  been 
made  to  conform  to  that  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Academy  and  the  usage  of  mJBera  writen. 

Liat  •/  AMtk«rs.—AiBX.  Dumas,  Alex,  de  Tooqueville,  AlfM  de  Yigney,  Alph.  Karr. 
Aug.  Thierry,  Bignon.  Capetigue,  De  Balsac,  De  Lamartine,  E.  Sonvestre,  Eugdne  Sue,  F. 
Bonlitf,  Gniaot,  Oust,  de  Beaumont,  Jules  Janin,  Leon  Ooslan,  D' Aubign€,  M€rim€e,  Micbelet, 
Salvandy,  Lavallfo,  Thiers,  Victor  Hugo,  Villemain,  Sismondi,  Mignet. 

NEW  DRAMATIC  FRENCH  READER. 

CHEFS.D'GEUVRES  DRAMATIQUES 

DE   I^ 

LANGUE  FRANCAISE. 

Mis  en  Ordre  Progreasif,  et  Annot^,  ponr  en  fiiciliter  I'lntelligence. 
Far  a.  G.  COLLOT, 

Fiofeneur  de  T.anguee  et  de  Litterature. 
One  Tol.  12mo.  of  530  pages.    Price  |^1. 

"  We  have  examined  this  book  with  great  interest,  and  can  confidently  nicommend  it  to  stu- 
denu  and  teachers  of  the  French  language,  as  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  an  elementary 
reading-book  than  any  other  with  wfich  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  made  up  of  fourteen  complete 
dramas,  taken  from  the  works  of  the  best  and  potest  writen,  amou^  which  are  the  great 


of  Oomeille,  Racine,  Moliere,  and  Piron.  The  pieces  are  systematically  arranged  in  progressive 
order,  and  the  idiomatical  difmmlties  of  the  language  are  fuDy  and  cleariy  explained  in  the  notes. 
To  those  who  are  desirous  of  speaking  Frendi  uiis  Dook  ii  invaluable,  as  the  conversational  and 
Uiomatio  phrases,  so  indispensable  to  this  accomplishment,  are  met  with  on  every  page ;  and  to 
those  who  wiiih  to  cultivate  their  taste,  and  to  obtain  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, but  of  the  writings  of  its  most  eminent  dramatists,  this  volume  will  supply  the  place  of 
voluminous  collections  not  easy  to  be  obtained.  Its  tvpographical  accuracy  and  appearance 
has  seldom  been  equalled  in  any  French  book  that  has  ner^fore  isnied  from  the  press  of  thi* 
eountry." — Cornr.  ir  Enqwirar. 

"  This  book  is  made  up  of  pieces  of  uioaitwive  difSculty,  as  extiuliui  in  the  study  of  French. 
We  have  first  a  Proverb  or  two  in  the  nmplast  style,  with  fbot-notes  explanatory  of  idiomatic 
phrases ;  then  a  oonpio  of  Berauin's  pieces,  intended  ftr  learoen ;  then  some  half  dosen  of 
Scribe's  popular  dramas,  fuU  or  action,  and  exhiMtiBg  many  peonliaiitiBS  of  French  mannen  and 
language;  MoUere*s  Mieanthrope;   Voltaire't  M6rope;   Radne's  Athalia;  awl.  lasUy,  the 


Cinna  of  boneOle— otf  tntin ;  which  Is,  certainly,  an  improvement  on  all  other  French  read- 
ing-books, the  fragnmitary  style  of  wMeh  has  often  vaied  us.  The  whob  nppMtB  to  us 
admirably  adi^tod  for  its  purpose." — Ckriatiam  Ertmintr. 


D.  Apple  ion  ^  Co.^s  Educational  PuhUcalioM. 


CLASSICAL  WORKS  IN  PREPARATION. 

TACITUS'S  HISTORY,  GERMANY  AND  AGRICOLA, 


COPIOUS    NOTES,    INDEXES.    Slc. 

FOR   THE   USE  OF   SCHOOLS  AND  COLLIDES. 

BY  REV.  J.  A.  SFBNCER.  A.  M. 

An  edition  of  Tacitut'<  nohtc  hutortcal  prodnotMMM,  initable  to  the  wanU  of  ttodenu.  nj|» 
:onff  bM*n  a  dnideratum.  The  preaeut  edition  i«  bttsad  on  the  latest  and  best  GemaB  and  En^- 
!ih1i  edilionn,  and  the  note*  are  nufficiently  full,  and  of  tuch  a  character  ai  to  give  the  ftuJent  a 
( Ifar  innifrht  into  the  «tvle  of  the  anthor,  and  the  mnltiplied  historical,  geographical,  and  bto- 
friupliiral  allo<>ioni  in  which  this  author  abounds. 

SELECT  ORATIONS  OF  CICERO, 


CRITICAL  AND  PHILOLOGICAL  NOTES   INDEXES,  &c. 

BY  E.  A.  JOHNSON, 

PrpfestoT  of  f^tin  r«  the  University  9f  tkt  City  of  XewTwrk. 

One  Volume,  12mo. 

VII. 

CICERO  DE  SENECTUTE  ET  DE  AMICITIA, 


CRITICAL  NOTES,  INDEXES,  dw. 

BY  E.  A.  JOHNSON, 

Pn^€*90r  of  iMtin  in  the  University  of  the  aty  of  JWit-  Ywrk. 

One  Volome,  ISrao. 

VIII. 

A  GREEK  READING  BOOK, 

INCLDOINO 

A  COMPLETE  TREATISE  ON  THE  GREEK  PARTICLES, 

BY  THOMAS  K.  ARNOLD,  M.  A. 

BDITBD   BT 

REV.  J.  A.  SPENCER,  A.  M. 
One  Volome,  12mo. 

A   SPEAKER; 
FOR   THE   USE   OF   SCHOOLS. 

fMcetad  from  Olameal  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Franch.  and  English  Writcn :  Denottheacs 

Thncydides,  Homer,  Sophocles,  Cioero,  Livy,  Viigil,  Laeietea, 

Shakipeaie,  Mihoa,  Bnrko,  Bacon,  me, 

BY   REV.   W.   SEWELL,   B.   D., 
Author  of  "  Chriitiaa  Morab,"  **  Chiatiaa  Politici,'*  etc.  ate. 

With  additioas  by  Hbnet  Rbbd,  Prof,  of  English  Literature  in  the  UniTnuty  of  PcBBayWaaM 

C^  Several  other  Clasaical  Woriu  are  in  pieparation.  due  notice  of  which  will  be  given. 


KEYS  TO  ARNOLD'S  LATIN  AND  GREEK  PROSE 
COMPOSITION. 

D.  ApplatoB  ft  Co.  lapectTuDy  aotify  Teachen  that  they  have  leeeBUy  pabUiad 

A  KEY  TO  ARNOLDS  LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION. 
«  "  GREEK        ••  " 

TeaoheiB  ooJy  can  be  supplied  with  the  above.    AppUeatioB  fbr  them  to  be  ettkar 
r  by  letttft  to  the  Pubiiihan. 


D.  Appletan  ^  Co,^s  Educational  Publications, 

NEW  CLASSICAL  WORKS 

Prtpmring  for  Publication  by  D.  Appleton  6j  Company. 

LIVY, 
WITH  ENGLISH  NOTES,  ORAMlCATlCAIi  AND  EXPLANATORY. 

TOOnVIK  WITH  A 

GEOGRAPHICi^L   AliD   HISTORICAL   INDEX. 

BY  J.  L.  LINCOLN, 
Prtfestor  ^f  Lalm  m  Bmen  Umntrnty. 

One  Volume,  iSmo. 

The  pnbliilien  believe  that,  in  the  edition  of  Livy  herewith  announced,  a  want  will  be  rap- 
pliad  which  ii  now  nnivenally  Ml ;  there  being  at  preient  no  American  edition  furniBhed  with 
uw  raqniiite  apparatus  for  the  Hioce«Ail  prowontion  of  the  study  of  tliis  Latin  author. 

The  extracts  selected  for  thu  edition  will  secure  the  material  for  an  aaionot  of  reading  in 
LItt  equal  to  that  which  b  accomplished  in  any  of  our  oollej^,  and  will  comprise  the  finest  ai 
wdl  as  the  most  nsefiri  and  interesting  passages  in  the  writings  of  the  great  Latin  historian. 
Tboy  will  be  taken  chiefly  from  the  first  five  books  (the  fint  neariy  entire.)  the  twenty-ttnt. 
twenty-second,  and  the  subseqnent  books  on  the  Second  Funic  War,  with  such  other  portions  a» 
eaa  be  introduced  without  increasing  the  volume  beyond  the  sine  suited  to  iu  intended  purpose. 

The  text  wUl  be  based  upon  that  of  Drakeabonch,  with  some  chanses  from  subsequent  editors. 
aad  especially,  in  the  earlier  books,  from  the  recent  valuable  work  of  Dr.  Alschefvki,  of  Berlin. 
of  which  the  first  volume  was  published  in  1841,  the  second  in  1843,  and  the  third  hai  just  ap- 
poared. 

The  note*  will  oonsbt  of  selections  from  the  best  commeotatots,  as  Drakenborsch,  Crevier,  &c. , 
and  smaller  school  editions ;  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  original  matter,  embodyine  the 
raaolts  of  the  editor's  own  labors  and  experience  in  reading  Livy  with  his  claMes  in  college. 
They  will  be  partly  granumaUedl,  aiming  at  the  solution  of  diflkulties,  and  the  iJlui^ration  of  the 
language,  witti  constant  references  to  the  grammars  and  other  helps  most  in  use  in  tliis  country, 
as  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Grammar,  Znmpt's  Grammar  by  Sobmidtz,  T.  K.  Arnold's  Latin 
Prose  Composition,  Rrebs'  Guide  for  writing  Latin,  lie.,  and  partly  ejpla*atary,  civing  the 
■ocewanr  information  on  all  obscure  matters,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  early  history  of 
Rome,  rnmishing  so  far  as  practicable  and  useful,  the  results  of  the  researches  of  Kiebuhr,  Ar- 
nold, and  other  nwdem  wntep,  together  with  references  to  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities. 

The  Notes  will  be  fullest  on  the  first  two  books  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  ;  on  the  fifth 
and  sixth,  and  on  the  twenty-first  and  twenty-second  books. 

The  propoeed  editioa  will  be  furnished  wHh  a  sufliciently  copious  GeograpUeal  and  Historical 
Index,  and  accompanied  by  a  Plan  of  the  City  of  Rome,  ffrom  the  recent  German  work  of 
Becker  on  Roman  antiquities,)  together  with  some  other  useful  illustrations. 

HORATIl'  OPERA, 


CRITICAL  AND  PHILOLOGICAL  NOTES,  INDEX,  &c. 

BY  J.  L.  LINCOLN, 
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NOTES,  CRITICAL  AND  PHILOLOGICAL,  INDEXES,  LEXICON,  Ac. 

BY  REV.  i.  A.  SPENCER,  A.  M. 

One  Volmne,  ISmo. 

Cssar  being  one  of  the  earliest  authors  read  in  the  course  preparatory  to  College,  the  notes 
»nd  helps  afforded  in  this  new  edition  are  especially  suited  to  the  wants  of  younger  students, 
with  constant  reference  to  thair  wants  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  their  progress. 
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CSrriCAL,  FHILOLOeiCAL,  Am)  EXEOETICAL  VOTES,  INDEXES,  LEXICON,  ETC. 

BY  REV.  J.  A.  SPENCER.  A.  M. 

One  Volame,  12mo. 

In  this  new  edition  tlie  peroliarities  of  Sallust's  style  and  diction  are  pointed  out.  and  the  notei 

mm  lUl  and  carefully  prepared,  cftjiecially  with  reference  to  lli»tory,  Geography,  Antiquities,  &c. 
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rrofrHon  ud  AtudenU  of  Tbaokfr,  law,  and  Medicto^-An-hitertji.  Mrchaik  •.  «n.i  afl  who  inwmklf*  >» 
core  Forvicp  Book*  ia  our  own  eonntiy,  wmj,  tut  ihs  uaail  i^xmiuMiwa  of  ten  u^  cenc.  c*d  Uw  vvt\  pnnn  m 
varfc  pablMhed  m  *nj  put  of  Europe.  '^ 

Book*  for  iaeorponteJ  IiMtituttoai  are  luipuited  frw  of  datjr. 

D.  A.  ft  Ca  have,  in  addition  to  tlieir  bnnrh  ia  Loodon.  an  Aceot  ia  Lripaa.  Ibr  tba  rjonlr  cT  aO  cwdtn  Cr  9t^ 
poblialied  throu^ut  Oennaay— alM>  in  RruMwh,  Pam,  Florrarc  aad  Madrid ;  ao  lhi>t  th^r  aic  Efv-<and  » «• 
rata  with  gnat  ndrLty  and  pmmpteeM.  aU  orden  intnutcd  to  tbtir  can  ftmn  ai^  port.va  of  ck*  C.i«Maik  k* 

TiM  adrantagaa  wkirh  aoch  bcalittM  ofler  to  Literaiy  ImtitntinaM,  Pmfiwiiinn  il  (ImclmwB.  ^  tte  LMMI 
r«blic  for  a  •paeiljr  npply  of  Booka  flma  tbe  great  Book  Maru  of  Ean>p«.  aU  wiU  •ckauwh^T'  ^^ 

A  MONTHLY  LITERARY  BULLETIN,  I 

Ceataiaiac  a  li«t  of  ^11  honk^  pubrmh^-d  dnnn*  errry  nronth  in  Great  Bntain,  tanadker  with  a  wlntrd  laCaf  Ito*  I 

ifricaii  PulilicRtMn*,  with  Um'  pricea  aCxru,  and  athar  iupoctoat  liLataiy  iafermathM.  w  B«hhak*J  .^HdMfe 
aa  Iha  arriral  of  the  iibmnu>r  uT  tlie  l«t  of  <>rrry  luonrk     Af  ihia  i— '■^m^  ^  ft.— i^wTiVrJ^r^^-  -—  ^ 

rin to raceira  it  wUl  pWM  addreM Um  publinhrta, 9U0  Broadway.  •'—" " '■'""' 

QP  Oidna  for  aingla  capiat  or  by  the  qantity.  wdl  ha  racaiTad  «ilB  3  o'cki^  ^  ^w  ^BMaa  id  te^ 
^S«rthafltaaawftoSrBoatoa,oBUi«latudlMior«achM«k  •  •€«>««  m  «r  . «»■■" 
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